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Looking Forward ... 


‘To OUR ever growing 
family of readers we wish a most Happy New 
Year! Our general policy throughout 1935 will 
remain unchanged. The NATION’S SCHOOLS will 
continue as the progressive magazine in school 
administration. Its pages will be open to all shades 
of opinion. Both conservative and progressive are 
welcome to express themselves and to present 
either touched-up old ideas or entirely new ones. 
Censorship of opinion has no place in our general 
policy. The democratic method demands that all 
thought shall have equal medium for expression. 
Each individual or group must have freedom to 
present a point of view without prejudice. So long 
as discussion remains open and objective much 
good may result. 

This procedure is now somewhat unique in the 
field of public education where both state and na- 
tional publications, particularly, under direct 
professional interest-group control, have excluded 
material and viewpoints which they did not favor 
or believe. Our policy will be to present all the 
facts and never lend ourselves to propagandistic 
evangelism. Editorially, however, the presentation 
will lean definitely toward a rational type of pro- 
gressivism. 

The fight to retain public education close to the 
people and free from federal control will be con- 
tinued. Our attitude toward federal support is the 
Same as announced exactly one year ago. The first 
job of each state is to clean house and reconstruct 


_. ls Pessimism 


The New Year . . 
Over the Future in Education 


Justified? . .. It Is Time for Re- 


organization .... Congratulations 
to President Henry Lester Smith 


its educational plan in accordance with the needs 
of the age and the glaring weaknesses developed 
during the present emergency. After this work 
has been accomplished each state may establish 
its final needs to the federal government through 
its legally constituted authorities. 

The formulation of a federal policy toward edu- 
cation is not a function of the National Education 
Association, representing approximately one-fifth 
of the profession. Little good will come out of a con- 
tinuation of the lobbying tactics as practiced by the 
secretariat under the benign assumption that “we 
are doing good.” The primary function of the na- 
tional organization of teachers is to create public 
opinion and not to engage in “pressure politics.” 
The establishment of close alliances between the 
teaching profession and conservator or other self- 
ish interest groups should be discouraged. 

Neither is it the function of the teaching pro- 
fession to build a new social order. We will fight 
to the utmost limits any attempts to weaken or 
abrogate the principle of undivided school sup- 
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port, or the domination of the schools by any spe- 
cial interest-group. We will use every possible 
means to support the maintenance and develop- 
ment of the independent school state against any 
mechanical or untried theoretical assumptions of 
centralists. All in all, the year ahead looks like 
one of interesting reading. 


| eee the en- 
tire depression there has been developing so defi- 
nitely a deep underlying attitude of pessimism 
toward the future of public education that it seems 
timely to analyze the situation rationally to deter- 
mine its justification. Examination of written and 
oral utterances indicates that the major basis for 
negative attitude arises from an attempted com- 
parison with educational progress during former 
periods of economic recession. Looking backward 
it appears to the heralds of gloom that by some 
magic the major attention of the people in former 
depressions was to drop all other pressing con- 
siderations and expand public education. Ah, for 
a return of those golden days — that never were! 
In the present depression they see and hear little 
except sharp rebuke and harsh criticism. They 
believe that the people have lost faith! These 
prophets of gloom would have us believe that pub- 
lic education is entering a twilight zone. Is this 
contention valid? 

It is relatively easy to look backward and to see 
our depression periods in retrospect. The details, 
so annoying when-you are living in their midst, 
have passed away. The effort, the hardness of the 
stone and the chips cut from it in the process of 
forming the statue have all been swept away. The 
clear-cut achievement stands out boldly. The typi- 
cal educational investigation interpreting these 
periods has found these high spots of formulated 
policy easily. There has yet to be published de- 
tailed studies of what actually occurred during the 
periods. If we could see the entire picture even 
our immediate conclusions might be different. 


4 4 4 


It is desirable to repeat again that we are look- 
ing at the past unemotionally. No personal inter- 
ests prevail! Those who interpret darkly today 
by general analysis are past the midpoint in life. 
Their cherished assumptions, seldom based on a 
realistic analysis of actual fact, have been broken. 
The idols they worshipped had insecure footage, 
especially during wet weather. Their meager sav- 
ings were swept away and their income was 
severely reduced. In the middle of the swift, swirl- 
ing current their judgment has been generally 
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clouded by their personal reactions. Possibly it is 
still a little early for those who have been bruised 
to relish the experience or find merit therein. 

A more objective outlook upon the period 
through which we are passing will indicate trends 
and movements, including some works already 
well started, that bid fair to surpass in all dimen- 
sions the educational outcomes of previous depres- 
sions. Rather strong on the positive side? Let us 
examine the facts. 

Although the schools are just entering the third 
phase of the depression — recovery — much in the 
way of reorganization has already occurred. 
Through its stimulus the weaknesses of current 
organization have been vividly shown. Plans have 
been developed or are in the process of being de- 
veloped which will within a short period provide 
the means for a complete structural change to meet 
present day needs. 


4 4 4 


The inadequacies of our present system of tax- 
ation have been disclosed and reorganization will 
give us a more logical, wider and better balanced 
system for collecting revenue. Taxes have been 
onerous not because they were too high but because 
they were much too concentrated as to source. In 
practically every state there is an awakened popu- 
lar interest in public education and numerous 
attempts are being made to restate its general 
purposes. The terminal results will be a better 
defined and better coordinated idea of the place and 
function of public education than has been hereto- 
fore true. Here are three large gains, the full 
scope of which we do not yet fully envision, and 
public education is just entering upon the recovery 
phase! 

The depression of the nineties was followed by 
unusual gains in secondary education. There is 
already much evidence that three distinct exten- 
sion developments are taking place in the struc- 
ture of public education. First, there is the fairly 
large scale effort in urban centers, stimulated by 
federal emergency expenditures, providing for the 
extension of preprimary education, more com- 
monly called the nursery school. When the depres- 
sion started there were a few private and state 
experimental centers. Today there are many hun- 
dreds of these units in operation in various cities 
and states and this number includes only a partial 
reporting. 

Second, there is the recognition for the ex- 
tension of secondary education through the 
fourteenth grade or up to the twentieth year. 
Economic and social need will force a complete 
reorganization of secondary education both in ex- 
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tent and type within the next decade. Certainly 
this tendency may be placed on the credit side of 
the ledger! 

Third, there is the recognition of the vital need 
for social education of adults both in realistic civic 
and leisure time education. The most outstanding 
gain resulting from this major crisis will be in 
adult education. It is entirely possible, unless the 
educational leadership within our local districts 
indicates a more fundamental grasp of the prob- 
lem, that this movement may grow outside of the 
schools. Considered as an extension of democratic 
education this potential gain is one of the most 
startling of the present age. 

The traditionalism of the current school pro- 
gram has been recognized and there is both a popu- 
lar and professional quickening of interest in 
curriculum development and redirection that 
should result in unusual gains in social effective- 
ness of the school as a vital cultural agency in com- 
munity and state. 

The profession has begun to recognize its own 
weaknesses and is beginning to develop a more 
effective organization. Taking all factors into con- 
sideration and viewing carefully the tendencies, 
there is little room for pessimism. We venture an 
assertion that the gains accruing from the current 
depression within ten years will be proportionately 
greater than those following any previous period 
of major economic disturbance. 


i. — the last three 
administrations considerable attention has been 
focused upon the essential problems of reorganiza- 
tion of the federal executive in its secondary or 
cabinet aspects. At this juncture, when there seems 
to be a strong possibility that the federal govern- 
ment will formulate and develop definite and long 
range policies with respect to public education, 
health and welfare, the time appears ripe for a 
permanent organization in these fields. For many 
years certain professional interests and groups of 
individuals have been vociferously working for a 
separate department of education with full cabinet 
recognition. We have not been favorable to this 
concept because of its quite obvious dangers to the 
ultimate maintenance of state control of public 
education. The present condition of education, as 
a mere Office in a large department which distinctly 
determines the scope of the commissionership, has 
not been helpful in developing either essential lead- 
ership or prestige. Further, the almost hope- 
less scattering of federal educational activities 
within a series of other departments and bureaus 
has been decidedly detrimental to the maintenance 
of the American concept of the unity of the educa- 
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tional process. These decentralizing tendencies are 
also a potential danger. The only evidence toward 
integration occurred in the present administration 
by the elimination of the Smith-Hughes board as 
an independent entity and its placement in the 
office of education. 

With the increased emphasis on health activities 
and their close relationship to education, with the 
formulation of a permanent welfare policy with 
respect to economic security, it seems logical and 
reasonable to assume that the creation of a new 
executive department is desirable. Such a Depart- 
ment of Welfare, including education, health and 
numerous welfare activities, would make it rela- 
tively easy for the administration to make a logical 
grouping of present decentralized activities of sim- 
ilar nature. It would give to education the essen- 
tial prestige made possible by raising the office 
of education to a division of education under an 
assistant secretary. It would permit the logical 
organization of this field so that it might exert 
greater leadership (not control) in the field of pub- 
lic education. Such a department would not be 
open to the dangers of a single department. It 
would be acceptable to the majority of educational 
leaders in different sections of the country. 

The idea is not new. It has been rather thor- 
oughly discussed and considered by the numerous 
leader groups in the several states. It is a middle 
of the road development that would carry the sup- 
port of all sections of educational thought except 
the most reactionary and the ultra progressive. 


| Henry Les- 
ter Smith and the board of trustees of the Na- 
tional Education Association deserve much praise 
for their choice and appointment of Willard E. 
Givens as secretary, over a definitely organized 
opposition that was determined to continue a 
bureaucratic control. This appointment represents 
only the first step. The next executive must be 
given the full and complete support essential to 
reorganization of the entire secretariat. This re- 
organization will be made infinitely harder than 
was the retirement of the present secretarial in- 
cumbent. 

Reorganization of the secretariat must also be 
accompanied by certain definite and fundamental 
structural changes in the form of organization. 
Fundamental changes in operating policy are also 
highly desirable. All of these changes must be 
made rather quickly if the association is to sur- 
vive. It has great potential possibilities. We wish 


it well. hs Thin 








YEAR ago the schools of Kentucky faced 
A virtual collapse. Financial support, already 
meager, was being rapidly cut away; a tan- 
gled mass of obsolete school laws made matters 
worse. Now we have a new school code, a state 
per capita nearly twice that of last year, and a lib- 
eral appropriation for free textbooks. Within a 
period of two and a half years, the cause of edu- 
cation in Kentucky has been advanced almost a 
generation. 

Good fortune? Perhaps, but not that alone. The 
road to reorganization has not been an easy one. 
We cannot help but feel that these “good new days” 
are here because of rigid adherence to a simple 
formula — a sound reorganization program, plus a 
comprehensive plan for interpreting that program 
to the people, plus vigorous, concerted action by 
all friends of education in support of the program. 


Kentucky Educational Commission Created 


The Kentucky educational commission, created 
by the 1932 general assembly at the request of 
school leaders, was directed to make a thorough 
study of the school system and to submit its rec- 
ommendations. It was composed of four leading 
educators and four prominent laymen, appointed 
by the governor, with the superintendent of public 
instruction as ex officio chairman. No appropria- 
tion was made for the work; funds were provided 
by the Kentucky Education Association, the Ken- 
tucky Negro Education Association and the Gen- 
eral Education Board. 

In making the study, the commission adopted a 
somewhat different plan of organization. It set up 
committees composed of both educators and lay- 
men, who served without compensation and who 
studied the various phases of the school system. 
Each committee submitted its report to the com- 
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In the mountains of 
Eastern Kentucky the 
traveler may be sur- 
prised to find this ele- 
mentary school which 
boasts five teachers. 


mission for review; some ieports were revised as 
many as four times before being finally accepted. 

This type of organization served two purposes. 
It ensured a practical program, formulated by those 
familiar with the weaknesses of the old system. 
At the same time the nearly one hundred members 
of the various committees, representing all parts 
of the state and all branches of the educational 
system, began, from the very start, to generate 
interest in the commission’s work. The value of 
this method, from the standpoint of securing pub- 
lic support, can hardly be overestimated. 

The commission began its work in May, 1932, 
and its complete report was published in October, 
1933. All of its recommendations, except those 
relating directly to financial support, were sub- 
mitted to the 1934 general assembly in the form 
of a new school code. 

Members of the Kentucky educational commis- 
sion realized that their recommendations would 
be acted upon only if the public understood and 
supported them. In January, 1933, the reports of 
the various committees, activities of the commis- 
sion and pertinent facts about the school situation 
were released systematically to the press of the 
state. The state department of education began 
publication of a monthly bulletin, which was given 
wide circulation. 

Fruitful of good was the meeting of commence- 
ment speakers that was held, with the result that 
almost ever commencement address delivered in the 
state was devoted to the reorganization program. 


Interpretation Committee Appointed 


At its annual meeting in April, 1933, the Ken- 
tucky Education Association set up an interpreta- 
tion committee and appropriated funds for its 
work. This committee was charged with the re- 
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Schools Go Forward 


By JAMES H. RICHMOND 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, Frankfort, Ky. 


sponsibility of selling the commission’s program 
to the public and of securing its enactment. 

By June 1, 1933, the interpretation committee 
had employed a full-time executive secretary, had 
established headquarters at the offices of the asso- 
ciation, and had worked out a comprehensive plan 
for carrying on the work. This plan provided for 
a state-wide organization, including a committee 
in each of the eleven dis- 
trict education associa- 
tions, a subcommittee in 
each county, and a local 
advisory council in each 
school district. 

As a background for 
the activities of these 
committees the inter- 
pretation committee un- 
dertook an extensive 
publicity program. 
Newspapers, radio and 
direct mail were used 
constantly. A public dis- 
cussion contest, begin- 
ning in the local school 


Typical of “Old 
Kaintuck” is this 
blue grass stock 
farm with its trim 
white fences and 
its high-bred horses. 
—Photograph by 
Caufield and Shook, 
Inc., Louisville. 
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and culminating in a final cen- 
test at the state capital during 
the general assembly, was an im- 
portant means of acquainting the 
public with details of the reor- 
ganization plan. 

The new school code, embody- 
ing all of the commission’s rec- 
ommendations except those relat- 
ing to financial support, was 
introduced early in the session of 
the general assembly as House 
Bill No. 1. Although it was 
amended in several particulars 
in committee, most of the main 
features were retained. The ef- 
fectiveness of the state-wide 
organization and the publicity 
program was shown when the 
code passed the house by a vote of 90 to 2 and 
the senate by a vote of 35 to 0. The bill was subse- 
quently signed by the governor and became a law 
on June 14, 

The new code repealed most of the existing 
school laws but retained, in a clear and simple 
form, those portions that were good. The principal 
changes made were five. They are as follows: 
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1. A state board of education, composed of seven 
lay members appointed by the governor, with the 
superintendent of public instruction as ex officio 
chairman. This replaced the old ex officio board 
composed of the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, the secretary of state and the attorney 
general. 

2. Simplification of school district organization. 
The new code recognizes only two types of districts 
— county and independent — instead of the six 
types formerly recognized. Both types have prac- 
tically the same organization and are under the 
direction of a board of education composed of five 
members, elected at large from the district. The 
board of education selects the superintendent. In 
county districts, subdistricts are retained, and one 
trustee is elected instead of three as provided for 
in the old law. 

3. Higher certification standards. Beginning 
Sept. 1, 1935, no certificates are to be issued upon 
less than two years of standard college training 
and each certificate is to show the curriculum the 
holder has completed for its issuance. 

4. Laws relating to compulsory attendance are 
clarified and provision is made for a continuing 
census of all children of school age. Each school 
district is required to employ a full-time attend- 
ance officer. 

5. A council on public higher education, com- 
posed of representatives of the four state teachers’ 
colleges, the University of Kentucky, and the state 
board of education, is charged with the responsibil- 
ity of coordinating the work of public higher edu- 
cation in the commonwealth. 


Additional Financial Support Given 


In addition to these major provisions the new 
code simplifies, unifies and brings up to date all 
laws affecting public education in Kentucky. 

For many years most of the revenue for the 
common school fund and support of higher insti- 
tutions has been derived from the state levy on 
real estate. During the regular session, the general 
assembly reduced the state real estate tax from 
30 cents to 5 cents on each $100 of assessed valua- 
tion and then adjourned without passing any reve- 
nue measures or appropriation bills. 

This made necessary a special session. The Ken- 
tucky Education Association, the state department 
of education, and other organizations endorsed a 
revenue program including a 3 per cent gross re- 
ceipts tax coupled with a personal and corporation 
income tax. The general assembly enacted the 


gross receipts tax, effective July 14, but the per- 
sonal and corporation income tax failed to pass. 

Kentucky’s constitution provides for distribu- 
tion of the common school fund on a per capita 
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basis. The educational commission had recom- 
mended a substantial increase in the state per 
capita in order that there might be an acceptable 
minimum program in every district, and school 
leaders asked for a per capita of at least $12. 

The appropriation bill passed during the special 
session made possible a state per capita of $11.60 
for each year (1934-35 and 1935-36). While this 
may not seem large as compared with some states, 
it is nearly double the $6 per capita that was avail- 
able last year, and is $1.35 larger than the per 
capita has ever been. This will offset partially the 
drop in local revenue caused by decreased assess- 
ments and mounting tax delinquencies and will 
tend to equalize educational opportunity in the 
commonwealth. 


Curriculum Reorganization and Other Problems 


Appropriations for the support of institutions 
of higher learning were substantially increased 
over last year. These institutions, like the common 
school fund, formerly received a percentage of 
receipts from the real estate and other levies. A 
new fiscal code provides that all state taxes, with 
the exception of those allocated for roads, shall go 
into the general expenditure fund. Flat appropria- 
tions are to be made each biennium for support of 
the common schools and higher institutions of 
learning. 

The general assembly also appropriated $500,- 
000 annually for the purchase of textbooks by the 
state board of education. This has made it possible 
to furnish basic textbooks to children in the first 
four grades during the current year. 

Thus there has been provided the foundation on 
which to build a better school system, but all of 
these advances will be of little value unless they 
result in a better quality of instruction in the class- 
room. The next step, therefore, is revision of the 
curriculum. A state curriculum committee has 
been set up and has selected regional committees 
and subcommittees in the various teaching fields. 
This work has been under way for several months 
and much has been accomplished, but a long period 
of time will be required for the comprehensive 
revision of the curriculum that is being contem- 
plated. 

As a further means of improving instruction 
there is now being carried on, under the direction 
of the division of teacher training in the state de- 
partment of education, a study of teacher turn- 
over, teacher-training facilities and other phases 
of the personnel problem. 

In order to unify the school program of the state 
in future years, the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion has set up a state-wide educational planning 
board, composed of both educators and laymen. It 
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will be the function of this board to continue the 
work begun by the educational commission, to re- 
view proposed legislation affecting schools and to 
submit a unified school program to subsequent 
legislatures. 

As this brief review indicates, the last two and 
a half years have been busy and profitable ones for 
those responsible for the operation of Kentucky’s 
schools. We realize, however, that good laws do 
not automatically ensure good schools, and that a 
difficult period of adjustment lies ahead. The new 
school code and the increase in state support must 
be sold to the people 
through an improved 
school service. The work 
of the curriculum commit- 
tee must be vigorously 
pushed. We know that 
what is done during the 
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In this state capitol 
building has been re- 
cently enacted a 
school code; too, in- 


next two years will deter- 
mine the extent to which 
future sessions of the gen- 
eral assembly will retain 
and improve the construc- 
tive legislation that has 
been enacted during 1934. 

Our experience has shown that educational prog- 
ress can be made only through a unified profession 
and an informed public opinion. Programs of the 
district education associations during the fall were 
built around the theme “What has Kentucky the 
right to expect of the teachers whose demands have 
been met?” Emphasis is being placed on better 
administration and improved teaching. Superin- 
tendents are being urged to take the public into 
their confidence in connection with school prob- 
lems. Much has been done, but much still remains 
to be done. Kentucky schools are going forward. 


new 


creased state support 
and free textbooks have 
been provided. 
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HE process of social integration is the 
process of pulling together otherwise 
separate units of the social order. In 
the field of secondary education we have been 
accustomed to think of the curriculum con- 
stants such as English, social science, basic 
mathematics and physical education as the 
socially integrating courses that every one 
should take. 
The theory has been that the first element 
of social integration is a common language. 
Hence the requirement that all public schools 
shall teach English and that every one shall be 
required to learn English. Unless there is free 
play of ideas through a common medium of 
intercommunication there can be no such 
thing as community of interest or that under- 
standing which must precede cooperation. 
The difficulty of attempting civic reform, 
for example, where no common language is 
spoken is illustrated by Dr. Graham Taylor’s ex- 
perience in trying to clean up the seventeenth 
ward in Chicago politically. This is the ward 
where the Chicago Commons is located, and for 
time out of mind it had been represented in the leg- 
islature by a saloon keeper, one of the so-called 
“gray wolves” in the mildly bad days of 1902. There 
are seventeen different language groups in the sev- 
enteenth ward. Each of these groups had sufficient 
adults who had never learned to read English to 
have a foreign language newspaper of its own. 
Doctor Taylor and Raymond Robbins finally suc- 
ceeded in having a reform candidate nominated on 
the Single Tax party’s ticket. This was the only 
party not dominated by the two big political ma- 
chines. These machines also controlled all the 
foreign language newspapers. The only way Doc- 
tor Taylor could get a hearing was to pay adver- 
tising space rates for all the material he wanted to 
have published in the campaign for the reform 
candidate. By dint of the eloquence of Raymond 
Robbins, the social power of Graham Taylor and 
the material published in these seventeen foreign 
language newspapers, the reform candidate was 
finally elected and kept in the legislature until some 
important social legislation could be passed. The 
language barrier is thus seen to be a barrier that 
tends to keep nations isolated from one another 
and to make difficult any attempt at better condi- 
tions promoting social solidarity within a nation. 


Gangdom Reigns Despite Social Studies 


The social studies have been another universally 
accepted curriculum constant on the theory that if 
every one was required to take these supposedly 
basic integrating courses he would learn about 
the social and political institutions of our country 
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and be enabled thereby to participate intelligently 
in the affairs of government as voter, office holder 
or leader in social betterment. 

This has been a lovely theory but if the outcomes 
in our gang ridden cities and logrolling legisla- 
tures are to be charged against the social] studies, 
we have apparently slipped up somewhere. Either 
the general practice in the game of government 
outside of the schools is played without reference 
to any of the rules that our youth learn in the 
schools or the schools have been devoting their 
time to content unrelated to the rough and tumble 
of political and social life, thus leaving them to 
find out in the school of experience how far the 
reality of government is from the theory. 


Cannot Be Learned Out of Book 


There is plenty of room apparently for the 
schools to devote major attention to this field of the 
social studies in order that it may play a more 
vital part in social integration than it has appar- 
ently been playing up to the present time. It is 
even appropriate to suggest that every school sys- 
tem should have a properly integrated social 
studies program from the kindergarten through 
the junior college. 

This integrated social studies program should 
deal with the attitudes, knowledges and experi- 
ences that the rising generation needs to have 
before taking its place in the line of social, eco- 
nomic and governmental responsibility, either as 
leaders or intelligent voters and followers. Such 
socially integrating training is not going to be the 
outcome of courses in ancient, medieval and mod- 
ern history and parrot-like learning of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Social and political 
behavior is the outcome of habits and attitudes 
developed through meaningful experiences and not 
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When old aristocratic traditions in occu- 
pations disappear, a person may do the 
type of work he likes best and spend his 
leisure mn producing spiritual goods—cre- 
ative art, music, literature or altruistic 
service to the community. The schools 
will then need to emphasize training 
for letsure rather than traming for jobs 


learned simply from reading something out of a 
book. Unless there is a common language basis 
and a common ground of social, economic and 
political attitudes and ideals, the part that can be 
played by vocations and avocations in social inte- 
gration is relatively small. 

Since real social integration depends on a com- 
mon ground of understanding it may be that the 
first contribution that vocations can make is 
through giving every one training of an industrial 
arts nature which will familiarize him with the 
way in which people make their living. Just voca- 
tional information is not enough. There should be 
experience in the fundamental operations not 
merely to explore one’s abilities with a view to se- 
lecting a vocation later on, but primarily with a 
view to learning about how the other half lives and 
by coming into first hand contact with the general 
types of things they do. 

A great deal of this sort of experience can be 
introduced into the elementary grades through 
well selected projects. Incidentally but not acci- 
dentally, in carrying out these projects many 
valuable lessons of group planning and cooperation 
can be learned. At the junior high school level 
there will be general shops where exploration can 
be carried on and where interests and abilities can 
be tried out. Specific vocational training can well 
be postponed until the senior high school and the 
junior college, or in the case of most of the profes- 
sions until the college or university is reached. 


Explaining the Various Vocations 


The chief function of this informative and ex- 
plorative work should be not so much discovery 
of vocational skills and aptitudes, although that is 
of course an important function of such courses, 
but it should be primarily to give a background of 
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sociai understanding, to break down the in- 
vidious lines of distinction between various 
occupational fields, and to lay the foundation 
for social and economic democracy as well as 
political democracy. For in spite of our lip 
service to the Declaration of Independence 
and the preamble to the Constitution, we have 
been essentially a nation of vocational aristo- 
crats. 

This has been particularly true since the 
days of the supremacy of agriculture. With 
the coming of the machine and the importa- 
tion of illiterate hordes from foreign coun- 
tries to do the dirty work, the American stock, 
the English stock, the Irish stock, and later 
on the German and Scandinavian stock, have 
moved up into so-called higher social levels 
and higher ranking occupations, leaving to 
newcomers from countries with high percent- 

ages of illiteracy the low ranking occupations. 
Since opportunities for higher education were 
dependent upon the economic status of the family, 
it was only the children of those engaged in the 
economically elite group of occupations who could 
aspire to high school and college. Hence the em- 
phasis in our counseling of high school boys and 
girls of superior ability to get into this socially 
elite group of vocations. This emphasis has re- 
sulted in the heavy weighting of vocational ambi- 
tions of high school pupils, especially in our rural 
and residential cities, toward the professional and 
business vocations and away from the industrial, 
manufacturing and agricultural vocations. 


Practical Courses Too Few 


The social supremacy of the white collar jobs 
was, however, vigorously assailed during the dec- 
ade 1920 to 1930. The great industrial boom with 
the high wages paid such workers put them in an 
economic position above most of the smaller busi- 
ness, clerical and lower professional levels of 
workers. Their children began to crowd the high 
schools and even to assault the gates of the colleges 
and universities, but the attitude of high school 
counselors and teachers as well as administrators 
could not be changed in a day. They continued to 
direct these new recruits also into the white collar 
and professional fields. This is illustrated by what 
has happened to our junior colleges. There is a 
wide range of middle group technical vocations as 
well as semiprofessional vocations into which 
many persons with the equivalent of two years of 
college, if they had some special training during 
that two years, could go. But only a few junior 
colleges out of the 490 now in existence offer any 
semiprofessional technical or terminal courses be- 
cause they say the students will not take them. 
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There are two chief reasons for this attitude 
when it exists. First, the administrators and fac- 
ulty members are still imbued with the idea that 
the junior college is simply a detached segment of 
an old line liberal arts college and therefore should 
not soil its hands with any courses which smack 
of the earth earthy, or which could by any chance 
be labeled practical or vocational. Second, the 
students who come to these junior colleges are am- 
bitious to enter the learned professions, so unless 
a course is labeled either preprofessional or is 
acceptable as coinage of the realm toward lower 
division college credit, they will have none of it. 
The situation is a hangover from the aristocratic 
tradition in occupations, and only a few junior 
colleges are bold enough to defy this tradition. 


California Junior College Leads Way 


One of the institutions which has pioneered 
along these lines is the four-year junior college at 
Pasadena, a wealthy residential city, where it 
might be presumed that the aristocratic tradition 
would have full sway. With a city superintendent 
and a junior college principal both of whom be- 
lieve it is time to attack the aristocratic tradition 
insofar as public tax-supported institutions are 
concerned, semiprofessional, technical and middle 
level business vocational courses have been devel- 
oped. Also terminal cultural courses which help 
to train people for the enjoyment of leisure but 
which cannot be cashed in at the admissions 
counter of the university have been developed. 
Counselors have been trained to an open-minded 
attitude in relation to these courses, and the junior 
high school counselors tell their boys and girls 
about them. After four years of such training we 
find that 35.3 per cent of the student elections are 
in these terminal cultural courses, 16.0 per cent 
are in the semiprofessional, business and technical 
terminal courses, and only 48.7 per cent in the 
certificate or upper division college and university 
preparatory courses. In the Los Angeles Junior 
College, which specializes in the terminal type of 
course, three-fourths of the elections are in those 
courses and only one-fourth in the traditional aca- 
demic college preparatory courses. 

The present is a good time to change all that. No 
one knows what vocations are going to survive the 
economic revolution through which we are pass- 
ing. Nobody knows the kind of preparation that 
is going to be required for the vocations which 
emerge. But one thing is quite certain. There are 
going to be fewer jobs. Either we shall have two 
permanent leisure classes — one at the top living 
on its interest and bond coupon income, and one at 
the bottom living on a dole — with the job holders 
in between supporting the two leisure classes in 
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idleness, or we are going to have economic plan- 
ning that will distribute work so that every one 
will engage in some productive labor, either of 
hand or brain or both, and every one will enjoy 
more leisure than is now possible, except for the 
small group of economically independent persons. 

If something approaching this third alternative 
comes out of the present confusion it is going to 
mean that there will be no elite vocations. All 
vocations will be honorable, if socially productive, 
and workers will engage in vocations only because 
they find the type of work they like best. 

In such a situation it may well develop that the 
avocation, the line of activity in which they spend 
their leisure time, will become more important 
from the standpoint of training, or at least as im- 
portant, as the vocation. In one a person will make 
his contribution to the social order by producing 
his share of consumable goods and services. In the 
other he will produce his share of spiritual goods 
in the realm of creative art, music and literature, 
or in the realm of nonremunerative social and 
altruistic services to his community and his state. 


Schools Must Train for Leisure 


Another thing is sure. The age at which one will 
be able to enter a gainful occupation is being 
further and further postponed. When the Smith- 
Hughes Act was passed, the age of fourteen was 
the accepted time for beginning to learn an indus- 
trial vocation. Now in most cities completion of 
the junior high school or grade nine is the accepted 
time but with no vocational opportunities avail- 
able the boys and girls are staying in high school 
all dressed up with no place to go. In three Cali- 
fornia cities that have the 6-4-4 plan, no vocational 
training is given below the eleventh grade, 1.e. 
until after the age of sixteen. All of this means 
that the period of general education is being ex- 
tended toward the age of eighteen and the schools 
are going to be required to think in terms of basic 
vocational training for wide fields of vocational 
opportunity, but with specialized training post- 
poned until the junior college level. Also they are 
going to have to provide similar training for avo- 
cations or ways of spending leisure time. The 
central objective of all education will then be not 
the training of a few for privileged occupations 
which they may hope to have leisure time to enjoy, 
and of the many for drudgery occupations, where 
there will be little or no leisure time to enjoy. On 
the contrary there will be education of all for a 
kind of living equitably divided between economi- 
cally and socially productive work, by which an 
honest living can be made, and an avocation or 
leisure-time employment by which life for the 
individual and the social order may be enriched. 
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Mental Aspects of Health 


cultivation and utili- 

zation of critical com- 
mon sense are just as 
important as the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and skill in professional train- 
ing, an approach to our topic leads to the following 
questions: What are the essential facts and fac- 
tors entering into the mental aspects of health? 
Under what conditions do they occur? With what 
result? What are the relatively modifiable and 
unmodifiable factors? How may they be controlled, 
tested and evaluated? 

First let me ask the question, What is health? 
Perhaps Dr. Lewellys F. Barker of Johns Hopkins 
Hospital has given us one of the most concisive 
and inclusive statements concerning the criteria 
of health: “Human beings may be regarded as 
healthy when their reactions respond to their bio- 
logical needs, when their powers of adaptation 
are congruous with the situation in which they find 
themselves, when their behavior represents ade- 
quate responses to environmental stimuli, when 
their functional performance and endurance are 
equal to the opportunities afforded and the de- 
mands made upon them in the business of living.” 
Such a concept will cause us to realize that be- 
havior is just as much an integral component of 
health as is health an aspect of behavior. It is a 
measure of the degree to which we adjust to life 
with a reasonable amount of success, satisfaction 
and efficiency. } 

Next, let us inquire into the significance of the 
mental aspects of health. What do we mean by 
“mind”? There are those who are so restricted in 
their perspective and so tidy-minded in their com- 
partmentalized thinking that the term “mind” is 
used to refer only to those functionings operating 
above the eyebrows — thinking, association of 
ideas, memory and imagination. 


What the Mind Is 


With the advent of the monistic conception of 
human mental functioning, the traditional dual- 
istic concept of mind and body, each functioning 
as separate entities, became corrected. Man’s ob- 
jective common sense came to the front. He re- 
called that he never saw the brain stalking about 
without its host. The concept of integration 
dawned upon him. Man now was regarded as a 
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psychobiologic organism 
who always reacts as a 
unit. At one time the 
more mental (intellectual 
and temperamental) fac- 
tors are leading; at other times the more overt 
physical and characterological aspects of the per- 
sonality are in the lead. But no part-function can 
operate without the integral assistance of the other 
parts. Thus mind may be considered as the total 
human being in action. 

The interdependency and integration of various 
levels of personality are known to all of us. Dis- 
turbance in the balancing powers of the psycho- 
biologic individual may result from defective 
elements on the chemical, endocrine, muscular, 
neurological or symbolizing functions as revealed 
in one’s ideas, memories and anticipations as well 
as in the more primary perceptual functionings 
such as seeing, hearing and smelling. Thus we see 
individuals complaining of so-called “nerves” ex- 
pressing themselves in breathing difficulties, car- 
diac palpitation, gastro-intestinal symptoms of 
bloating, constipation or diarrhea because of 
faulty emotional adaptations to external demands 
or because of disharmony between their thinking 
and wishes, desires or ambitions. 


Behind Headaching Families 


Such reactions are also reversible. The primary 
dysfunction may be in some viscera such as the 
stomach and it may result in a changed mental 
complexion. The cynical, irritable, pessimistic 
dyspeptic needs no introduction. 

By far the commonest cause of bodily complaints 
is not organic disease. Such symptoms in from 
40 to 80 per cent of cases are due to faulty feeling- 
attitudes, poor personal and social habit patterns 
that cut in upon the ability of the individual to 
withstand certain environmental and social stress 
and strain. This is largely in the shape of anxiety, 
worry, fear and morbid anticipation, expressing 
itself in the form of body protests. Such a diffuse 
eruption of bodily complaints or symptoms may 
strike any part of the body. Constitutional, famil- 
ial, personal and social determinants lie behind 
the common garden variety of so-called headaching 
and bellyaching individuals and families. 

In these days of stressing the importance of 
one’s physical and social environment, we must 
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not lose sight of the perhaps equally important 
role of heredity or ingrained constitutional factors. 
The original stuff out of which we are made must 
be taken into consideration in shaping the amount 
of stress and strain to which we may subject an 
individual. Some of us are put together more 
loosely than others, especially in emotional and 
volitional capacities. Such individuals bend or 
break under relatively slight conflict or stress. 
Special protective and balancing factors are neces- 
sary to prevent ill health. 

With the possible exception of one’s hereditary 
endowment, there is no more important factor 
than that of habit training in contributing to suc- 
cessful living. We are largely individuals who live 
by habit. We pride ourselves on our intel!‘gence, 
and our educational system largely evaluates pupil 
success in terms of scholarship. But from the 
standpoint of constructive socialization we must 
acknowledge the relatively minor role intelligence 
plays, or even ethical suasion. Our success in adap- 
tation to life largely lies in our habit patterns of 
emotional control, the management of our tem- 
peramental cravings and biologic drives. These 
are the mainsprings of behavior ; the intellect is in 
the main the cat’s paw of the instinctive-emotional 
life which seeks satisfaction of its wants, wishes, 
desires and longings. 

Let us respect intelligence for what it has to 
contribute to successful living, but do not let us 
deceive ourselves and others that it is synonymous 
with good mental hygiene. We all have met those 
who are intellectually superior, even geniuses, and 
yet such persons frequently are emotional or so 
cial morons. Our educational aim is to cultivate 
well integrated personalities — those who think, 
feel and act in unison and in harmony. 


Good Preventives for Maladjustment 


But let us not despise the potentialities of the 
discriminatory processes. The cultivation of wise 
choice and decision powcrs, grewth in seeing one- 
self and others object’. ely ave decided helps in the 
prevention of maladjustments, as well as in pro- 
moting enrichment in daily living. The future of 
civilization essentially lies in the intellectualization 
and socialization and well-balanced control of the 
instructive-emotional drives. 

Medicine’s future lies in the conservation and 
promotion of health. From this vantage point of 
prevention of disease and the enrichment of health 
actualities through the unfolding to the optimum 
of each individual’s constructive latent or dormant 
potentialities, let us look a little deeper into the 
factors related to mental adjustment. 

The behavior of the child may be looked upon as 
the product of heredity and environment and of 
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how these factors interacted upon each other in 
the growing-up process. He is a part of all the 
influences that have consciously and unconsciously 
touched his life, particularly the personal and so- 
cial forces of those intimate contacts whom he 
first loved, admired or respected. He mirrors and 
refiects to varying extent first the influences of 
parental and sibling example; later that of the 
neighborhood, school and community. It is thus 
apparent that the type and quality of human ex- 
ample surrounding the child are perhaps the most 
important factors influencing his behavior. 
Through identification, introjection, imitation, 
emulation or rejection of human example the child 
largely builds up his own personality. The chal- 
lenge is thrown to the adults to eliminate or modify 
blemishes and disharmonies of their own examples 
in living in order that the child may not be handi- 
capped by unnecessary emotional conflicts. 


Must Respect Child for What He Is 


If we would understand child behavior and thus 
assist in the prevention of maladjustment to life 
we should realize that every child differs from his 
fellows in capacities, needs, aptitudes, experience, 
interests, wishes, ambitions, expectancies, habits 
and opportunities. He must be respected for what 
he is and for what he has to offer by virtue of the 
interreactions of nature and nurture. He is essen- 
tially a creator striving through activity to express 
himself, to gain satisfaction for inner wants and 
longings. The child, on the one hand, needs to 
feel that he is secure, that he is loved, that he is 
wanted and is an integral part of the family and 
society. On the other hand, there is in him an 
innate urge to reach toward challenging situations 
that possess danger, insecurity, risk and even fail- 
ure, provided they offer a possibility of success. 

This “experiment of nature” grows in matura- 
tion through trial and error experiences, through 
opportunities in experiencing the joy of creative 
activities, through habits of success based upon 
wise followership and through a growing sense 
of power and social recognition. 

There is also the need of inculcating in every 
child a growing life philosophy which will encour- 
age not only a conviction in the worthwhileness 
of human efforts, but also a plasticity in attitudes 
and relationships to life demands and opportuni- 
ties. Our social environment is ever changing. 
Attitudes and practices that encourage experimen- 
tation, new discoveries, tolerance, mutual respect 
and cooperative competition are sorely needed if 
we are to develop to the optimum each child’s 
capacity to enjoy and to contribute to activities 
which lift the vision and promote progressive con- 
crete functioning of our social weal. 
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tieth amendment to the federal Constitution 

usually termed the child labor amendment in 
the October issue of The NATION’S SCHOOLS was a 
bit startling.t The surprise is that the article con- 
tained nothing new on the subject and that one is 
so reminded of the reports of legislative committee 
hearings held during this year in Massachusetts 
and in one or two other states where the “emotion 
motors” were set going to stir up sufficient heat to 
burn up all attempts made for state ratification of 
this amendment. The article referred to repeats 
the argument of the opposition as reported in the 
press and other current publications. One appeal 
appears to be missing, and that is the one centered 
on the “hand of Russia” bogyphobia. 

It is extremely disturbing to read the odd at- 
tributes assigned to the government at Washing- 
ton by intelligent persons. Why class all federal 
activity collectively as a bureaucracy of the de- 
signing and stealthy type! To the fair-minded 
citizen of the United States is it not clear that 
many activities are and have been carried on most 
efficiently and economically at Washington when 
compared with similar services conducted in most 
states or private organizations? The politician and 
others have given the term bureaucracy an insidi- 
ous meaning. Public officials and leaders of various 
kinds of private enterprises have publicly used 
this term most inappropriately. In fact, observa- 
tion of the practices in many of the enterprises in 
which those so outspoken against bureaucracy are 
engaged reveals conditions which would personify 
a rather inacceptable bureaucracy operated in the 
most dictatorial fashion. 


ike general treatment of the proposed twen- 


Stampeding Public Opinion 


Why speak of the liquor amendment and the 
child labor amendment with the same breath? Evi- 
dently to some they both encroach on “the sphere 
of personal liberty,” “the preservation of human 
liberty,” “the rights of every parent to regulate 
the affairs of the family circle and the power to 
control the activities of his offspring within rea- 
sonable limits.” There are those social, economic 
and other agencies that try to stampede public 





iFrancis M. Crowley, “Why Ratify the Child Labor Amendment?” 
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opinion by clamorous uses of the 
terms “freedom” and “personal 
liberty” and yet they are the very 
ones that encroach unduly on 
“human liberty” and “the affairs 
of the family and its offspring.” 
It is odd on the one hand to speak 
of liberty, and on the other to 
imply that the government that 
liberty conceives is of a kind from which one can 
expect only ludicrous behavior and a bureaucratic 
dictatorship bent on destroying liberty. 

Turn the pages of history to the years during 
which compulsory education laws were being fos- 
tered, and you find articles similar to the one 
quoted. Compulsory attendance laws were enacted 
in spite of selfish opposition, and progress in pub- 
lic education has been made. The public at large, 
as claimed in the article referred to, can hardly be 
said to be insistent that the “compulsory attend- 
ance laws represent the saturation point so far as 
local communities are concerned.” Why such as- 
severations concerning the child labor amendment 
when Congress is apparently enabled to grant the 
government at Washington sufficient power to 
abolish child labor by agreement under the NRA? 
If the agencies of government can ratify agree- 
ments through which child labor may be controlled, 
why would it be so disastrous to have a child labor 
amendment to the federal Constitution? 


Why the Man on the Street Errs 


It would indeed be “ludicrous to think of 
Uncle Sam serving as a truant officer on a national 
scale.” Why such a frivolous statement? How can 
one in fairness say that one believes that the fed- 
eral government will on the enactment of the 
amendment employ “five thousand poorly trained 
attendance officers” — and these to be added “to 
the growing horde of federal employees’? As one 
reads one pauses to ponder and then understands 
somewhat why the man on the street has such a 
crude concept of his government. Expressions of 
the type referred to are bad enough when made by 
irresponsible propagandists, but they are un- 
worthy even when used as an expression of opinion 
by educational leaders in presenting an unprej- 
udiced discussion in a professional journal. 

Would it be so very undemocratic if the people 
of these United States desired to record in their 
Constitution a statement that evowed a common 
conviction that the children of the country must 
not be exploited to enhance the economic, political 
or social welfare of any individual or of any group 
in the nation, or that the success of any enterprise 
carried on within the boundaries of the nation 
cannot be fostered on the backs of children! 








superintendence at Atlantic City offers more 

than the usual convention opportunities. 
Atlantic City for years has been deservedly known 
as America’s great winter playground, health re- 
sort and convention city. In recent years it has also 
been developing as the Friendly City, where women 
and children are always safe and where there is a 
real feeling of hospitality for.our many thousands 
of guests. 

There is no need to tell about the convention 
hall, which occupies seven acres and is almost a 
city in itself, easily capable of taking care of even 
the largest meetings and most extensive exhibits. 

No city in the world has hotels that provide so 
much lobby and meeting room space of every de- 
scription from magnificent halls to cozy nooks. On 
the Boardwalk, which winds along a beautiful 
beach for eight miles, are some of the world’s finest 
hotels, where you may enjoy every luxury at sur- 
prisingly low cost. Our “‘side-avenue”’ hotels, less 
than one block from the Boardwalk, offer almost 
equal accommodations at lower rates. In all, Atlan- 
tic City has more than 1,000 hotels — rooms for 
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Come to Atlantic 


By A. S. CHENOWETH 


Superintendent, Atlantic City Public Schools 


Department of Superintendence 
Meets in a Perfect Setting for 
Work and Recreation... . New 
Jersey Seaside Resort Public 
Schools Are Worth Visiting 
_... Many Plans for Enter- 
tainment of the Educators 


many thousands of guests at prices varied to suit 
the visitor’s own pocketbook. 

The Boardwalk has a charm all its own. On one 
side you pass hotels whose names are familiar 
to every traveler, and shops of all kinds — 
some pretentious, others modest, all appealing. On 
the other side is the Atlantic Ocean. Six ocean 
piers provide entertainment for every taste. You 
never forget the Boardwalk, you never tire of 
watching the crowds or the shifting colors of the 
sea. A mild temperature permits the golfer to play 
almost every day of the year. Three first-class 
eighteen-hole golf courses are within a few minutes 
of your hotel. 

Philadelphia and New York City are near 
enough so that you can go up in the morning and 
return to Atlantic City the same day. Train serv- 
ice is excellent. There is also a municipal airport, 
if you are in a hurry. Do not hesitate to come in 
your car if you prefer, for New Jersey’s highways 
are unusually good. 

Atlantic City has other things besides hotels 
and the convention hall — sixty churches, a good 
public library with several branches, a first-class 
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City in February 


hospital, excellent fire and police pro- 
tection and, of course, schools. There 
are fifteen public schools and seven pri- 
vate and parochial schools. 

The high school provides suitable 
scholastic opportunities for more than 
2,500 pupils. The building is an attrac- 
tive modern structure in a delightful 
setting at Albany and Atlantic Avenues 
facing a city park. 

The teachers, representing forty or 
more educational institutions, inspire 
as well as instruct. Their qualities of 
leadership are recognized in the educa- 
tional councils of this and other states. 
The teachers of English, foreign lan- 
guages, social studies, mathematics, sci- 
ence, commercial subjects, and health 
including physical education, are for- 
mally organized into departments with appointed 
heads. The heads of departments with the princi- 
pal of the school constitute the instruction council. 

Courses in the high school are organized into 
college preparatory (classical and technical), nor- 
mal preparatory, commercial, and general curricu- 
lums. By conferences with the elementary teachers, 
with the parents and with the pupils themselves, 
suitable placement of the beginning high school 
pupils in these different courses is accomplished. 
The pupils represent a wide range of physical, 
mental and social inheritances. To get them suit- 
ably placed for making the progress for which 
each is capable challenges the cooperation of the 
entire teaching group. Our organization is flexible 
enough to allow transfer from one curriculum to 
another at suitable times when such transfer seems 
to be for the advantage of the pupil. 

The Junior High School of Atlantic City is 
located at the corner of Ohio and Pacific Avenues. 
More than 1,100 pupils of the seventh and eighth 
grades from all parts of the city comprise the pupil 
personnel of this school. The faculty is sympa- 
thetically conscious that the pupil group here is 









at a peculiarly critical point in its school life. Its 
members recognize that there are problems grow- 
ing out of personal change and development, 
widening horizons, variation in interests and sig- 
nificant differences in abilities, and in life possi- 
bilities. Thirty classroom teachers, organized for 
the most part into circuits of five teachers each, 
provide for English (including reading, spelling, 
grammar and composition), history, geography 
and mathematics. A definite extracurricular pro- 
gram is in operation to help pupils :th certain 
desirable things that they are going to do anyway. 
Extracurricular organizations are of the auto- 
matic or compulsory type and also of voluntary or 
elective membership, and these provide for the 
exercise of varied talents. 

Eleven elementary schools located so as best to 
serve the needs of the children of Atlantic City 
provide work from kindergarten to sixth grade 
inclusive. These vary in size from the two-room 
schools at Venice Park and Chelsea Heights to the 
thirty-room school at Massachusetts and Atlantic 
Avenues. Each school has problems peculiar to its 
community, and each strives to solve those prob- 
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lems so as to make a positive contribution to the 
civic growth of our city. For example, one of our 
schools has a large percentage of foreign-born 
parentage. There the problem is one of proper 
Americanization, leading children to love and re- 
spect the ideals of our country through an appre- 
ciation of the contributions to civilization from 
the countries from which their parents came. 

Three of our elementary schools take care of 
Negro children under the able guidance of princi- 
pals and teachers of that race. Two of these schools 
provide for seventh and eighth grade pupils in a 
circuit similar to the organization in the junior 
high school. 

Expert kindergarten and primary teachers in- 
troduce pupils to a sane school atmosphere. They 
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not only teach but they confer with parents con- 
cerning pupil needs. In these conferences, they 
both accept and give advice in regard to the proper 
treatment of individual children. Our school sys- 
tem has a definite organization, but in that organi- 
zation the pupil is treated as an _ individual. 
Information is recorded on pupil study cards and 
accumulative record cards for helpful guidance of 
teachers and pupils. 

Pupils who are definitely atypical are cared for 
by a group of teachers especially trained. In addi- 
tion, each large elementary school has one or two 
classes where over-age pupils are accommodated. 

Preparation for entering business or trade is 
provided by the Boys’ Vocational School and the 
Girls’ Vocational School for pupils who must be- 
come wage-earners early. There 
is a sympathetic relationship 
existing between these schools 
and business. 

We strive to have children 
happy in the classroom at tasks 
worth while. Teachers who are 
themselves happy in the pursuit 
of happiness and of right living 
for their pupils hold the keys to 
the situation. We invite you to 
step into any schoolroom in our 
city and there remain to realize 
the comradeship that exists 
between pupils and teachers. 


Advanced clerical prac- 
tice is taking the atten- 
tion of this high school 
class in Atlantic City. 
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The Salary Question 


Is It Fair That High School Instructors 
Are Paid More Than Elementary Teachers? 


By R. D. SHOUSE 
Principal, Normandy High School, St. Louis 


is likely to be the subject of a great deal of 
study, and the principles upon which schedules 
are made, which previously have been accepted as 
sound, are going to be questioned and rightly so. 

One principle of salary schedule making in par- 
ticular, that of the single salary plan, deserves to 
be seriously questioned. 

I believe that elementary school faculties should 
be as well trained for their duties as are the high 
school teachers. It should not be true that elemen- 
tary school faculties are weakened by transferring 
strong teachers to the high school. I do not believe 
that all high school teachers work harder than ele- 
mentary teachers do. Skillful elementary school 
teaching is as important as skillful high school 
teaching, perhaps even more important. But the 
adoption of a single salary schedule is not the logi- 
cal conclusion of these admissions. 


| THE next few years salary schedule making 


Four Arguments Against Single Schedule 


The arguments against the single salary sched- 
ule fall under four headings. First, the value of 
any two teachers cannot be adequately expressed 
in terms of the two factors — years of training 
and years of experience. Second, higher salaries 
of high school teachers are caused by the laws of 
supply and demand. Third, older children are nat- 
urally more expensive in their tastes and demands 
than are younger children. Fourth, the adoption 
of a single salary schedule leads to many serious 
school administrative ills. 

The argument that teachers with the same num- 
ber of years of training and experience should get 
the same salary is based upon the assumption that 
the two factors, training and experience, are the 
two outstanding considerations in judging the 
worth of a teacher. Perhaps this is true, but in 
the choice of several teachers from a list of fifty 
applicants the deciding factors are other marginal 
qualities or abilities. These really determine what 
candidates are selected. 

In circumstances of this kind, the marginal qual- 
ities or abilities are just as important as the factors 


of training and experience. Moreover, I doubt 
whether anyone would dispute the statement that 
success in teaching, or one’s value to a community 
as a teacher, is dependent upon vitality, person- 
ality, willingness to cooperate, and attitude toward 
children to as great a degree as it is dependent 
upon training and experience. Consequently, there 
is no valid reason that all elementary school teach- 
ers should be paid on a scale that recognizes only 
differences in training and experience. The com- 
mon practice of paying elementary teachers on 
such a scale has little justification in justice or 
fairness; it is based on expediency or convenience. 
Advocates of the single salary plan then should 
urge its adoption on the grounds that it is the only 
consistent plan rather than that it is the only just 
plan. 

The second objection to the single salary plan 
is that it violates economic laws. When we speak 
of training, experience and personality and assume 
that the price that the public is willing to pay for 
them should correspond with their worth to the 
public we forget our economics. Worth is one thing 
and price is something entirely different. There 
is little use repeating here the economic law that 
price is a result of supply and demand, but there 
is a great deal of reason for giving this law con- 
sideration when administrators start filling in sal- 
ary schedules with dollar signs. 


Positions Require Different Qualities 


It is safe to assume that the qualities which make 
a superior elementary teacher are not identical 
with those which make a superior high school 
teacher. Certain qualities without doubt correlate 
more highly with excellent teaching in one school 
than they do in the other. Just what these differ- 
entiating qualities are we do not know. I can guess 
that the elementary teacher has a greater liking 
for smaller children, that she understands them 
better and that she is more patient. I can guess 
that the excellent high school teacher likes the older 
children better, that she understands older children 
better, that she is inclined to think of the educative 
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process as being more concerned with subject mat- 
ter, that she is perhaps a bit more scientific-minded 
and a little more of a student. I think that as pu- 
pils grow older, persons who handle them well 
probably must possess an increasing amount of 
those qualities that go to make good leaders. 

All of these may be poor guesses, but the point 
that I want to make is that there are some qualities 
that are different. When this is granted my case 
is made. Qualities and abilities may be worth the 
same, their being present may be just as essential, 
but their price is another matter. One may be had 
for nothing; the other may be expensive. Advo- 
cates of the single salary schedule are not war- 
ranted in drawing the conclusion that the larger 
salaries of high school teachers are due to selfish 
machinations on the part of misguided school ad- 
ministrators. The probabilities are that the higher 
salaries are simply a result of the action of those 
factors which control prices of other commodities 
and services. 

Is not the higher salary for the secondary school 
teacher the natural thing to expect? The needs of 
older children are more costly than those of 
younger children in a great many ways. Adults 
have more expensive tastes and demands than chil- 
dren do. I can wear the same size suit that many 
tenth grade boys wear. When the boy goes into a 
clothing store, the clerk shows him a suit that 
sells for $18.95. When I go in to buy a suit, the 
salesman won’t let me see the $18.95 suits; he 
assumes that I must have one of better quality 
which sells for $35. The nine-year-old boy is just 
as pleased with a $25 bicycle as his father is with 
a $750 automobile. A seven-year-old youngster 
has an allowance of 25 cents a week; the eighteen- 
year-old is likely to demand several dollars a week. 


Getting Full Value of School Dollar 


The administration of a school system in such 
a manner that a community gets the maximum 
value for its school dollar depends largely upon 
the maintenance of a reasonable balance in the 
expenditure of school funds for the various factors 
which go to make that school system. A community 
that builds fine buildings and staffs them with poor 
teachers is not getting the full value of its school 
dollar. The same thing is true when excellent 
teachers are provided with poor equipment. It is 
equally reasonable to say that if a school district 
can afford to employ only a fair quality of teach- 
ers, it will get the most for its money by employing 
elementary teachers fair in quality and high school 
teachers fair in quality. There would be a loss in 
efficiency if excellent elementary teachers and poor 
high school teachers were employed or vice versa. 

Nowadays when school monies are so difficult 
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to get, nearly every district has just so much money 
to spend on teachers’ salaries, and school superin- 
tendents are pressed to produce better results with 
increased enrollments. With a single salary sched- 
ule or one that is not economically sound the super- 
intendent is forced to one or more of several 
courses. He may have to abandon his salary sched- 
ule entirely. He may have to adopt subterfuges 
which in spirit violate the salary schedule in order 
to get teaching talent which he feels he must have. 
He may have to shift his high salaried teachers to 
positions that pay higher salaries, regardless of 
their qualifications for those positions. In any case 
the school would be better off if a better salary 
schedule were in force. 


Theorists Too Often Determine Salaries 


When the finance committee of a board of edu- 
cation meets to draw up its budget for the ensuing 
year, the teachers’ salary fund is likely to get what 
is left after all other items are provided for. The 
fixed charges of sinking and interest fund mainte- 
nance are at one end of the scale; teachers’ salaries 
are at the other end, they are fixed too — too often. 
Teachers have in many cases failed to get their 
communities and their boards of education to con- 
sider themselves responsible for the maintenance 
of a definite salary plan. Why? 

One of the reasons why this situation exists 
is that salary schedules are made by theorists 
rather than by business men. They are too often 
based on hopes rather than facts. Impractical sal- 
ary schedules are doing the cause of education a 
great deal of harm. 

If school districts were always going to have 
abundant funds, high school teachers would be the 
last to protest against the luxury of having single 
salary schedules, but when the single salary plan 
threatens to damage the efficiency of the organiza- 
tions of which they are a part, they can be expected 
to ask that salary schedules conform to natural eco- 
nomic laws and to the economic conditions under 
which all of us are living. 





The School Newspaper—A Strong 
Public Relations Agent 


The school newspaper can become a vital public relations 
agent in the smaller communities, in the opinion of Paul A. 
Schalm, superintendent, Log Cabin High School, Clawson, 
Mich. It is of exceptional value in communities that are 
heterogeneous in character, making possible the presenta- 
tion of vital news on a pupil level and the interpretation of 
school activities and programs to the public. 

The newspaper instills in pupils and staff an appreciation 
for public relations activities which will have far-reaching 
influence in future years. 
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Can Teaching Success Be Rated? 


By CECIL D. HARDESTY 


School of Education, University of Southern California 


both school administrators and teacher train- 

ing institutions. In many instances the 
teacher who seeks a position has just completed 
the requirements for teaching credentials and her 
record while a student is practically the only basis 
upon which the teacher training institution may 
recommend her for a position or upon which the 
school administrator may make his selection. With 
this fact in mind, a study of some of the indicia of 
teaching success was recently undertaken. 

For a year following the issuance of a teaching 
credential to a teacher, the California State Depart- 
ment of Education secures a rating on the success 
of the teacher. The rating is later forwarded to 
the teacher training institution that recommended 
the teacher for the credential. The reliability of 
these ratings was first investigated and then a 
study was made of their relation to the scholastic 
records made by the individuals concerned while 
they were receiving their preparation in the 
teacher training institution. 


ik problem of teacher selection confronts 


Points on Which Success Was Rated 


The records and ratings of 231 teachers were 
used in the study which attempted to answer the 
following questions: (1) How reliable are the rat- 
ings given on the success of teachers? (2) What 
is the relation between grade point average in gen- 
eral and teaching success? (3) What is the relation 
between grade point average in professional sub- 
ject matter and teaching success? (4) What is 
the relation between the grade received in student 
teaching and teaching success? (5) What is the 
relation between the ratings received in student 
teaching and the ratings received as a teacher on 
(a) command of subject matter, (b) skill in in- 
struction and (c) management and discipline? (6) 
What is the relation between the grade point aver- 
age in general and first year teaching rating on 
command of subject matter? 

The teacher success ratings used as a basis for 
this study were secured from principals and super- 
visors on a rating scale on which command of sub- 
ject matter, skill in instruction, and management 
and discipline were each rated as excellent, good, 
fair or poor. In order that these ratings could be 
used for studying relationship, they were given 


numerical values of four, three, two and one so 
that a teacher ranked as excellent on each of the 
three points considered would have a composite 
score of twelve and a teacher rated poor on each 
of the three points would score three. 

To determine the reliability of this first rating 
secured by the California State Department of 
Education, a second rating was secured on 127 
of the subjects used in the study. This rating was 
made on the same three main points — command 
of subject matter, skill in instruction, and man- 
agement and discipline. Rankings of excellent, 
very good, good, fair and poor were used in this 
case and in the statistical part of the study these 
were given numerical values ranging from five to 
one so that a composite score of fifteen was possible 
for a teacher rated excellent on all three points. 


Ratings Prove to Be Unreliable 


The coefficient of correlation between the two 
ratings for the 127 persons was found to be 
.51+.03. Since the two ratings were made approxi- 
mately four months apart, some variation in the 
rating of the teachers was to be expected. When 
we consider, however, that a prediction from a 
correlation of .51 is only 14 per cent better than 
a chance guess, we are forced to conclude that the 
ratings on success of teachers are somewhat unre- 
liable. This unreliability is undoubtedly respon- 
sible to some extent for the low correlation or lack 
of correlation in some of the other phases of this 
study. 

In order to determine the relation of the grade 
point average in all phases of college work and 
teaching success, the coefficient of correlation was 
found between the composite scores on teaching 
success and the grade point average, computed by 
allowing three points for “‘A” grades, two for “B” 
grades, one for “C” grades and so on. A correla- 
tion of .15 was found. This seems to indicate some 
correlation between grade point average in general 
and teaching success. The relationship is so slight, 
however, that evidently college grades are of little, 
if any, value in predicting teaching success in indi- 
vidual cases. 

It has been assumed that a number of education 
courses are necessary as a background for success- 
ful teaching. It may seem to be a natural corollary 
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of this that good grades in education courses would 
indicate superior teaching ability but this is not 
the case. In fact, the coefficient of correlation be- 
tween grade point averages in professional subject 
matter and ratings on teaching success was found 
to be .09, so low that it is practically negligible. 
This study would indicate, then, that grades in 
education courses are of even less value than grades 
in college courses as a whole in prognostication 
of teaching success. 

Since the course in student teaching, or practice 
teaching as it is frequently called, of all the courses 
in education approximates most nearly the actual 
work the prospective teacher will face, the grades 
received in practice teaching would be expected 
to be definitely related to the ratings given to the 
individuals later as actual classroom teachers. 

The coefficient of correlation between the grades 
given in practice teaching and the ratings given in 
actual teaching was found to be only .07. A study 
of the relation between ratings given individuals in 
practice teaching and in actual teaching on the 
particular points of command of subject matter, 
skill in instruction, and management and discipline 
brings further evidence that there is little relation 
between student teaching ratings and ratings se- 
cured later in actual classroom situations. The 
coefficient of correlation between the two ratings 
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on command of subject matter was .05; on skill in 
instruction, .02, and on management and discipline, 
.05. This does not in any way reflect on the value 
of practice teaching courses but it is simply evi- 
dence of the fact that grades and ratings given 
individuals in practice teaching are most unre- 
liable in predicting teaching success. 

When a study was made of the relation of grade 
point average to ratings received on command of 
subject matter, a coefficient of correlation of 
.25+.04 was found. This is a low but definite cor- 
relation and is the highest found in the comparison 
between actual teaching success and indicia of 
teaching success. But even this is only 4 per cent 
better than a chance guess when an attempt is 
made to predict teaching success in individual 
cases. 

Two conclusions may be drawn from the results 
of this study: first, ratings given on the success 
of teachers lack reliability, and, second, college 
grades in general, grades received on courses in 
education and ratings received in practice teach- 
ing courses have so little relation to ratings given 
on classroom teaching that they are of no value in 
attempting to predict teaching success of the newly 
certificated teacher.’ 


‘Hardesty, Cecil D., Indicia of Teaching Success, master’s thesis, 
University of Southern California, 1932. 





Who Should Teach Citizenship? 


By HERBERT PATTERSON 
Dean, School of Education, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 


N A DEMOCRACY, the task of a teacher who would 

teach citizenship is not identical with that of a teacher 
in a country where the government is under the direction 
of a dictator. There the government directly controls the 
teaching in the schools. Here in America we have no such 
governmental authority. 

What, then, are the basic principles in all citizenship 
education? Perhaps they are stated as well as anywhere 
in the words of the flag salute which many a teacher has 
taught to his pupils: “one nation, indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all.” 

If a teacher were to examine himself in the light of these 
words, he would raise such questions as the following: Am 
I teaching my pupils that America is really one nation, or 
am I teaching them that it is made up of divisions rather 
sharply separated, such as North and South, West and 
East; Democrats and Republicans and Socialists; rich and 
poor and middle-class; employers and employees and unem- 
ployed; Jews and Gentiles; Methodists and Catholics and 
Christian Scientists and Baptists; Germans and Swedes 
and Irish and Negroes and English and Danes and French- 
men and Indians? In other words, am I in my teaching 
emphasizing the fact that America is one nation and that 
this unity is far more important than differences in location, 


political party, economic status, occupation, religious faith 
or racial stock? 

Am I emphasizing that the real unity in America is based 
upon the equal suffrage of all its citizens, that the “right 
to vote” is the privilege and duty of every American citizen? 
Am I stressing the fact that in America there is no power 
greater than the will of the majority as expressed at the 
polls? 

Am I impressing upon the children the value of the 
Australian ballot with its defense of freedom in voting and 
its check upon controlled elections? Am I emphasizing that 
here at least “all men are created equal”? Am I stressing 
the fact that in America we have political equality? 

If such a system of government is to endure, teachers of 
citizenship must teach these fundamental principles both by 
precept and example. Children must come to realize these 
important differences between our American democracy 
and dictator government. 

We may not know definitely what the future policies of 
our nation will be, but we can at least have confidence that 
they will be decided not by bloodshed or by the will of some 
dictator but by the votes of the people. This is the very 
essence of our democracy. It must ever remain “a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the people.” 
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Satisfactory Local School Units 


By HOWARD A. DAWSON 


Director of Information and Research, Arkansas State Department of Education 


of public schools in the United States are 

functions of the respective states, in actu- 
ality they are performed by the 127,000 local school 
administrative units. 

Consequently, the kind and quality of educa- 
tional opportunity offered to children are probably 
more dependent upon the size and financial re- 
sources of the local school units than upon any 
other single factor. As a result, the reorganiza- 
tion of local school units is one of the major prob- 
lems of public education. 

Much of the present unsatisfactory organization 
of school units is due to failure to distinguish 
between the functions of attendance units and of 
administrative units, especially in the division of 
rural areas into school units. In terms of functions 
an attendance unit should provide a sufficient num- 
ber of pupils to make a satisfactory school, and 
an administrative unit, which may include one or 
many attendance units, should provide the admin- 
istrative and supervisory services necessary to the 
maintenance of a good educational program. 


A LTHOUGH in theory the support and control 


What Is a Desirable Minimum Attendance? 


In terms of minimum standards the most essen- 
tial characteristic of a satisfactory school unit is 
that of size. Analysis of the educational program 
to be carried on, the research findings as to educa- 
tional results produced in schools of various sizes, 
the unit costs of education, and expert opinion all 
indicate the conclusions that a satisfactory elemen- 
tary school attendance unit should have about 250 
to 280 pupils, seven teachers and six years of in- 
struction. A satisfactory high school attendance 
unit should have in all cases at least seven teachers. 
If it is a three-year junior high school, it should 
have about 245 pupils; if a senior high school, 
about 175 pupils; if a six-year high school, about 
210 pupils. Areas in which topographical condi- 
tions and well recognized social and economic fac- 
tors make impracticable the organization of such 
units are the exception rather than the rule. 

If the minimum essential services, (1) business 
and educational administration, (2) supervision of 
instruction, (3) health supervision, and (4) cen- 
sus and attendance supervision, are to be provided 
with the minimum number of trained persons on 


So far as the great majority of rural 
children 1m this country are concerned 
the provision of educational oppor- 
tunities that are really acceptable 
awaits the reorganization of local 
schools nto larger, more satisfactory 
attendance and administrative units 


the administrative and supervisory staff and at a 
reasonable cost in proportion to the current cost 
of the educational program, the local administra- 
tive school unit should have at least 1,600 pupils 
or about forty-six teaching units on the elementary 
and high school levels. The administrative unit 
should, of course, be larger if practicable, the evi- 
dence being that there is a gain in efficiency up 
to a unit of about 10,000 pupils or about 285 to 
300 teaching units. 

It is to be concluded, therefore, that only those 
governmental units such as townships, counties 
and cities that have more than 7,500 population 
are sufficiently large to be considered as admin- 
istrative units for school purposes. (School enroll- 
ment is usually about one-fifth the total popula- 
tion.) 

Study of present school units in most of the 
states fails to reveal any consistent conception of 
the functions required of such units or of the neces- 
sary size and organization for effective and eco- 
nomical performance of desirable educational serv- 
ices. When it is known that out of the 207,039 
rural elementary schools there were 148,712 one- 
teacher schools and not more than 21,000 with as 
many as six teachers or 240 pupils, and that more 
than half of all public high schools have less than 
100 pupils or six teachers, it can be seen that the 
organization of satisfactory attendance units is 
yet to be done. Even where consolidated schools 
have been established not more than half will meet 
the minimum requirements as to size. 

The present status of administrative units is 
even more unsatisfactory than that of attendance 
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units. In the twenty-six states organized on the 
basis of common school districts or independent 
local districts, the average administrative unit has 
only five teaching positions and eighteen square 
miles of territory. In the ten states that are organ- 
ized on the basis of the town or township as the 
administrative school unit the average unit has 
only twenty-seven teaching positions and twenty- 
eight square miles of territory. In the eleven states 
in which the county ordinarily is the administra- 
tive school unit, there is an average of ninety-three 
teaching positions and 377 square miles of terri- 
tory. But even in the county unit states, the exemp- 
tion of favored communities has in many instances 
practically nullified the possible benefits of the 
large unit of administration. 

The devices ordinarily adopted for overcoming 
the limitations of small school units are the con- 
solidation of small units, the superimposing of 
high school districts over the small elementary 
school districts, establishment of county high 
schools, and provision of tuition, transportation 
and dormitories. These devices are usually defec- 
tive in one or more respects. For the most part, 
the consolidation of schools has been poorly 
planned, has not taken into consideration the edu- 
cational welfare of the children of a whole area, 
and has resulted in gerrymandering of territory 
and taxable wealth and in the establishment of 
schools that are too small. All the other devices 
totally neglect the organization of the elementary 
schools, result in poor administrative organization, 
inequalities of financial burdens and inefficient use 
of educational funds. 

The attempts to overcome the limitations of 
small administrative units by superimposing ad- 
ministrative and supervisory services through 
some higher governmental unit such as the county, 
the district superintendency union and even from 
the state are detrimental to local autonomy, result 
in divided authority and responsibility, make diffi- 
cult and usually impossible the planning of a satis- 
factory school system, and are attempts to circum- 
vent the ultimate necessity for a larger and 
different local school unit. 


Procedures in Reorganization 


The first step in reorganizing school units is to 
secure the enactment of laws that will facilitate 
that work. The legislature can itself create the 
school administrative unit usually by designating 
some political subdivision such as the county or 
municipality as the unit, or it can delegate the 
power to create, form, alter, consolidate or abolish 
school units to some local official or board or to the 
people of a given area. In most of the states organ- 
ized on the basis of common school districts, the 
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power to form new administrative units is dele- 
gated to the people or to some official body. The 
methods by which this is done are usually as fol- 
lows, stated in the order of preference: 

1. Arbitrary power is delegated to the county 
board of education or some other central board. 

2. Discretionary power is given the central 
board to make consolidations when authorized to 
do so by a majority of the qualified electors in the 
territory affected as shown by petition or election. 

3. The county board, or designated official, is 
required to make consolidations when a proposed 
plan has been approved by a majority of the quali- 
fied electors in the territory affected. 

4. The county board, or designated official, is 
required to make consolidations when a proposed 
plan has been approved by a majority in each dis- 
trict affected, and restrained from making a con- 
solidation unless a majority in each district affected 
approves the action. 


Central Planning Agency Is Needed 


In all cases discretionary power to create attend- 
ance units and locate schools should be delegated 
to the board of the administrative unit. 

The next step is to provide for the planning of 
administrative and attendance units on a statewide 
or areawide basis by some central planning agency 
preferably located in the state department of edu- 
cation, the execution of the plans being left to 
local authority. If large administrative units have 
not been set up by law, the planning agency will 
have the job of planning both types of units, and 
if large administrative units have been provided, 
the principal job will be that of planning attend- 
ance or school units. 

The plans for reorganizing school units should 
be developed in accordance with satisfactory stand- 
ards and criteria and by use of established techni- 
cal procedures. 

The proper planning and organization ‘of local 
school units facilitate the solving of a number of 
vexing educational problems in many states. 
Among these problems are the simplification of 
the apportionment of state school funds, the equal- 
ization of financial burdens and of educational 
opportunity at least up to some acceptable mini- 
mum, the planning of school building programs, 
and the provision of expert leadership, administra- 
tion and supervision. In fact, so far as the great 
majority of rural children in this country are con- 
cerned, the provision of acceptable educational 
opportunities awaits the organization of satisfac- 
tory local school units.’ 





1Based on a general summary of ‘Satisfactory Local School Units,” 
by Howard A. Dawson. Field Study No. 7, Division of Field Studies 
and Surveys, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.. 
1934, pp. 180. 
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Surrounded by reference material the 
composition gets out her observation notebook and her manual and 


settles down to creative work. 
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“laboratory” pupil in English 


The teacher is near when help is needed. 


Laboratory-Recitations in 


English Composition 


By FRANCES ROSS HICKS 
Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. 


methods of teaching English composition is a 

laboratory-recitation procedure. This state- 
ment is made after four years of measuring the 
results of various methods. Although this plan 
was an outgrowth of experimentation in freshman 
college composition, it could be used effectively, 
with slight revision, in high school English depart- 
ments. 

According to this plan the 120 freshmen per 
teacher are divided into four groups of thirty 
each — not necessarily on the basis of ability. Each 
group has a two-hour laboratory period twice each 
week. All the groups meet together once each 
week for general discussion, theme analysis and 
for general encouragement and inspiration. 

The laboratory is a writing room equipped with 
tables, chairs, pens, pencils, ink, first draft paper, 
dictionaries, general reference materials, reading 
list books and magazines containing articles that 


I: MY estimation one of the most satisfactory 


are illustrative of the type of writing under con- 
sideration. Each pupil brings to the laboratory 
his “observation notebook” in which he has jotted 
down suggestions for themes, thoughts or inspira- 
tions worthy of further development, appealing 
phrases, fitting words or a mere list of things and 
people observed. This prevents the excuse of 
“nothing to write about,” “not in the mood” or 
“no inspiration.” No textbook is used. Several of 
the best texts in the field are kept in the laboratory 
for reference. Each pupil, however, has a labora- 
tory manual. Any good handbook will suffice, but 
the pupil needs to become familiar with some one 
manual to which he can turn quickly when a point 
is in question. It saves both teacher and pupil 
time for all in the group to use the same book. 

Many advantages of this laboratory-recitation 
method have been found: 

1. Pupils have access to the teacher at the time 
they need her. 

2. Mistakes are noted and corrected as made. 
No wrong habits are formed. 

3. The period given is long enough for concen- 
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tration and for the accomplishment of 
something worth while. 

4. An atmosphere conducive to work 
is provided. 

5. A room more completely equipped 
than the pupil’s room is given. 

6. The plan permits a quiet exchange 
of ideas and inspirations and encour- 
ages the use of library helps. 

7. It economizes both teacher and 
pupil time. Since pupils do their writ- 
ing during class hours, the time for- 
merly spent in formal recitation is uti- 
lized. For the teacher it shortens the 
time of grading for spelling, punctua- 
tion and word choice, and the mechan- 
ics of writing are noted during the 
laboratory hours. This plan makes the 
conferences formerly held with each 
pupil (after all the mistakes had been 
made) practically unnecessary. 

8. The recitation once each week 
offers an opportunity for group criti- 
cism or approval. Good themes could 
be read and analyzed, and to write a 
theme good enough to be read at the general meet- 
ing may be used as an incentive to the pupils. 

Only one disadvantage has been encountered. 
Since most high schools and colleges are organized 
on the two, three and five-hour basis, this plan 
might interfere somewhat with the program of 
studies and cause conflicts. If it is found to present 
too much of an administrative problem, the same 
method could be used on a one-hour basis with a 
smaller number of pupils in each group. Other 
than a lack of time for the development of the 
more advanced composition, this arrangement 
would retain all of the advantages. 

At the first meeting of the class the pupils are 
given an outline of the course which includes the 
aims and objectives of composition and a list of 
standard requirements for the finished theme. The 
general type of composition that is to be mastered 
— exposition, description or narration — is as- 
signed. In order that composition may be a crea- 
tive art rarely, or never, is a topic on which to write 
assigned. Sometimes the teacher may assign defi- 
nite topics on points of etiquette or social proce- 
dure, for a commonality of culture is an objective 
of the English department. 

The pupil has immediate and constant need for 
a knowledge of exposition in his term papers, de- 
bates, orations, speeches, announcements and the 
like, so the greater part of the first semester is 
spent on this form. The pupils are encouraged to 
bring their term papers for other courses to the 
laboratory where they may receive instruction re- 
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The teacher's first-day request is for a fairly full autobiography. 


garding bibliographies, footnotes, good English, 
effective outline, and where the material may be 
put in the best possible form. Thus, instead of 
disliking the course, the pupils tend to realize the 
need it is supplying in their lives. 

The pupils are encouraged to make every cor- 
rection during the laboratory period, but the 
teacher reads every theme after it is completed for 
criticism and further suggestion. Early in the year 
an objective standardized test is given over 
mechanics. At the close of the first semester and 
at the end of the year similar tests are given in 
order that improvement may be noted. 

All of the themes are filed with the teacher. In 
this way the development of a pupil’s skill can be 
noted by a comparison of later and earlier themes. 
Occasionally, the themes can be rated on some good 
composition scale and improvement in the group 
as well as in the individual can be determined. By 
her contact with her pupils during the laboratory 
periods the teacher can observe the increase in 
pupil resourcefulness. An occasional glance at the 
observation notebook will show whether powers 
of observation and imagination, wealth of ideas, 
and insight into life experiences have increased. 

With aims and objectives clearly set forth, with 
a method that guards against wrong habit forma- 
tion, by offering the aid of the teacher during the 
writing period, and with an outline that forecasts 
the needs of the pupils, English composition can 
be the most practical, helpful and developmental 
course that is offered in high school or college. 
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The Case for 
Supervised Correspondence Study 


By KNUTE O. BROADY and EARL T. PLATT 


Professor of School Administration and Assistant Director, University Extension Division, 
Respectively, University of Nebraska 


N THE editorial pages of a recent issue of 
() The NATION’S SCHOOLS! supervised corre- 
spondence study was described and sev- 
eral pertinent questions were raised regarding its 
use. We consider it proper to take up the issues 
raised because the University of Nebraska is, and 
has been for several years past, the scene of inter- 
esting developmental work in this field. Beginning 
with the fall of 1929, an increasingly large number 
of schools in Nebraska and in adjoining states have 
been supplementing their high school programs 
with extension courses until at the close of the 
school year 1933-34, ninety-four schools in Ne- 
braska and in South Dakota had enrolled 427 pu- 
pils in supervised correspondence courses. 

When supervised correspondence study is used, 
an extension division or other correspondence cen- 
ter prepares the lesson materials, tests and teach- 
ing aids and evaluates the papers prepared by the 
pupils. The pupil works in the local school under 
the direction of one of the regular instructors. 
This instructor, however, serves more in the capac- 
ity of a supervisor than a teacher. Lessons and 
testing materials come to him from the correspond- 
ence center, and he distributes and takes them up 
at the proper time. Papers prepared by the pupils 
are collected and forwarded 
to the correspondence center 
by this supervisor. These 
papers, when returned, are 
addressed to the supervisor 
who places them in the hands 
of the pupil. The supervisor 
sees that proper study condi- 
tions are provided and that 
work is carried on according to a regular schedule. 
There is, then, a division of responsibility between 
the correspondence center and the local school, each 
one assuming some responsibility for the pupil’s 
program. 

Let us dispose, in the beginning, of the assump- 
tion that the advocates of supervised correspond- 
ence study are opposed to consolidation and that 


‘Editorial, The NATION’s ScHOOLS, June, 1934, p. 9. 


To the defense of high school 


correspondence courses come 


two gentlemen from Nebraska 


consolidation is an alternative solution to the prob- 
lems of the small school. Consolidation is not an 
alternative: first, because the consolidated school 
is still a small school with the matter of enrichment 
yet unsolved; second, because supervised corre- 
spondence study is necessary whether a school is 
large or small. If a high school is to meet pupil 
needs adequately, it should have hundreds of 
courses available to be used as electives under the 
guidance of competent counselors. Only the larg- 
est high schools can offer through regular class 
instruction all the courses demanded. In other high 
schools, supervised correspondence study is the 
only possible method by which the less frequently 
needed subjects may be made available. 

At the University of Nebraska, the cost of super- 
vised correspondence study, all outlay considered, 
approximates the cost of offering instruction by 
the usual method in medium sized or even in large 
classes. The extension work, therefore, is not so 
low in cost that it threatens to displace resident 
instruction, whenever classes of reasonable size 
can be organized. The economy aspect will lead 
to displacement of small classes only. Surely the 
propriety of this action cannot justifiably be dis- 
puted by the critics of correspondence study. 

We agree with the editorial 
that finance is not the only 
point from which to appraise 
the public school program, 
but we do feel that public 
schools are obligated to use 
the most economical methods 
of instruction available, due 
account being taken of effi- 
ciency and of the safeguards provided for the 
fundamental principles of secondary education. 
For that reason, supervised correspondence study 
cannot be ignored. 

Such evidence as we have at the University of 
Nebraska regarding the effectiveness of supervised 
correspondence study is distinctly satisfactory. 
Studies relating to the effectiveness of correspond- 
ence study in general indicate that, if anything, 
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it is superior to instruction by the regular class- 
room method. Supervised correspondence study 
cannot, therefore, be looked upon as an inferior 
teaching method. The one serious objection re- 
maining is that its use may endanger the basis 
upon which secondary education in America is 
built. Let us look at this aspect of the problem. 


Equality of Educational Opportunity 


To provide equality of educational opportunity 
schools must offer at public expense, not courses 
identical for all pupils, but courses of equal value 
to all pupils. Each pupil must be ministered to 
according to his needs. This necessitates a wide 
array of courses, the very thing that supervised 
correspondence study makes possible to the sec- 
ondary school. 

There is no reason why the use of supervised 
correspondence study as a means of offering 
courses for which the demand is not great should 
cause schools to depart from the policy of offering 
education at public expense. 

Gaumnitz in his bulletin on the subject states: 
“If the cost of operating high schools is a legitimate 
charge upon the public treasury, and if courses 
offered through the medium of correspondence are 
recognized as sufficiently high in quality to be 
made a part of the high school program, then the 
answer would seem to be clear. Under such condi- 
tions, it would seem only reasonable that such in- 
struction should be paid out of public funds.” 

Such a policy is, in the main, being followed in 
Nebraska. In every school in which extension 
courses furnished by the University of Nebraska 
are employed, the local school furnishes a place 
for the pupil to study. The local school also pays 
the teacher who acts as a Supervisor. In 90 per 
cent of the schools using such courses for the first 
time, the costs of registration, course materials 
and correction of papers are paid by the school 
district, while even a larger percentage of the 
schools furnish the textbooks and supplies. With- 
out exception schools availing themselves of super- 
vised correspondence courses for a second year or 
longer have paid all expenses. 


Local Versus Outside Control 


The editorial states: ““Progressive extension of 
this movement will ultimately give control of sec- 
ondary education to higher institutions of learn- 
ing, fortified by an investment-interest motive, a 
situation against which our secondary schools have 
long struggled.” 

This charge is serious. Is it justified? By the 
widest stretch of the imagination, what is prophe- 


‘Gaumnitz, W. H., High School Instruction by Mail, Bulletin, 1933. 
No. 13, Office of Education, Washington, D. C 
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sied might occur. For example, the use of super- 
vised correspondence study might be made manda- 
tory. That, however, would be by action of the 
state, and the state always has the power to shape 
the schools at will. Legislation is no more likely 
to be enacted compelling the use of extension work 
than it is likely to be enacted compelling any other 
feature. 

There are many reasons why local autonomy will 
be retained. In the first place, supervised corre- 
spondence study is intended only as a means of 
making available electives for which the expense 
would be prohibitive if offered in regular classes. 
Schools can always retain or obtain full accredit- 
ment without dependence on such outside assist- 
ance. 

In the second place, there is no loss of local con- 
trol whatsoever when the school does use super- 
vised correspondence study. In Nebraska the 
university extension division at the close of each 
semester issues to each school a report that gives 
the standing of each pupil in each subject. This 
report, however, is only suggestive. The local 
school administrator and the board of education 
retain sole power to determine whether credit 
should be issued and what grade shall be given. 
Furthermore, the local superintendent has com- 
plete jurisdiction over registration. No informa- 
tion or no instructions enter or leave his school 
except under the surveillance of a teacher definitely 
responsible to him. 


No Harmful Outcome Anticipated 


From the foregoing discussion, it would appear 
that instead of the university attempting to ini- 
tiate a movement or establish a relationship that 
would ultimately bring about centralized control 
of secondary education, it has definitely and rea- 
sonably protected the secondary school from such 
control. 

We do not anticipate any harmful outcome from 
the further use of supervised correspondence 
study. Neither a survey of results to date nor a 
careful analysis of possible outcomes reveals any 
danger. The editorial in question does perform a 
most useful service, though, in that it points out 
pitfalls that must be avoided. 

Not only will supervised correspondence study 
do no harm; it seems to be the best method avail- 
able for bringing to every high school pupil, 
whether the school he attends is small or large, 
the variable margin of elective courses that he 
needs. Thus, this method of instruction becomes 
one of the most important means of equalizing 
educational opportunity available today and of 
enabling the high school to perform its functions 
effectively. 
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What Parents Think of Ability Grouping 


By WALTER H. SAUVAIN 


Principal, Daniel Butler School, Belmont, Mass. 


OW do the parents like ability grouping as 
it operates in our school system? Do they 
complain about the grouping of their chil- 

dren? How do they feel that grouping affects the 
happiness of their children? 

These questions challenge the attention of the 
educational administrator in any system employ- 
ing homogeneous or ability grouping. The success 
or failure of an educational policy depends in large 
measure upon the degree of cooperation secured 
from those concerned with the policy. The ad- 
ministrator needs to know the sentiment that 
exists among the parents in his community re- 
garding such an important policy as that of the 
grouping of children. 

To find out how homogeneous or ability group- 
ing as practiced was received by parents through- 
out the country, a questionnaire study was under- 
taken in sixteen cities whose superintendents had 
indicated their willingness to cooperate. The cities 
were Atlanta, Ga.; Atlantic City, N. J.; Baltimore; 
Battle Creek, Mich.; Beaumont, Texas; Cleveland; 


TABLE I—SUMMARY TABLE OF PARENT REPLIES CORRELATED BY NUMBER TO QUESTIONS ASKED 


Percentage Percentage 


A bility 
Section Response Response 
of Not Total Not Total 
Child No Yes Sure No. No Yes Sure No. 
Question 1 Question 2 
Bright 5.5 84.1 10.4 510 6.3 84.7 9.0 509 
Average 4.6 75.0 20.4 607 5.7 80.3 14.0 609 
Slow 8.1 73.5 18.5 509 9.0 77.6 13.3 510 
All 6.0 77.4 16.7 1626 6.9 80.8 12.2 1628 
Question 3 Question 4 
Bright 1.0 89.0 10.1 501 | 58.7 15.8 25.5 501 
Average 4.0 75.6 20.4 599 | 45.4 29.0 25.5 599 
Slow 5.8 73.4 20.9 503 | 37.2 31.8 31.0 506 
All 3.6 79.1 17.3 1603 | 46.9 25.8 27.3 1606 
Question 5 Question 6 
Bright 8.2 76.8 15.0 513 | 55.0 42.6 2.4 500 
Average 13.9 64.2 21.9 598 | 31.7 65.2 3.2 600 
Slow 12.8 61.2 26.0 500 | 26.7 72.5 8 509 
All 11.7 67.3 21.0 1611 37.4 60.5 2.1 1609 
Question 7 Question 8 
Bright 98.4 8 8 502 | 42.2 48.2 9.6 500 
Average 97.1 10 19 586 | 28.7 59.4 11.9 606 
Slow 98.4 8 8 492 | 23.7 69.2 7.2 503 
All 97.9 9 1.2 1580 | 31.3 59.0 9.7 1609 
Question 9 Question 10 
Bright 66.0 17.2 16.8 482 | 10.1 82.2 7.7 495 
Average 56.5 22.0 21.5 591 | 10.9 78.4 10.7 597 
Slow 51.6 28.8 19.7 483 | 11.7 81.0 7.3 504 
All 58.0 22.6 19.5 1556 ! 11.0 80.4 8.7 1596 


Cleveland Heights, Ohio; Donora, Pa.; East Chi- 
cago, Ind.; Fort Wayne, Ind. ; Hazleton, Pa. ; Lake- 
wood, Ohio; Lynn, Mass.; Oak Park, IIl.; Racine, 
Wis., and Winston-Salem, N. C. 

From one to ten schools in each of these cities 
cooperated in the study, the schools selected in 
each case being representative of the schools of the 
entire city. Apparently, the cities actually par- 
ticipating were cities in which grouping worked 
well, at least with so little criticism that their 
superintendents were willing to have the question 
raised with parents. 

The study unit was the individual school build- 
ing. Plans called for a sampling of thirty homes 
per building, five families each from the bright, 
average and slow sections of the third and sixth 
grades, respectively. The five families chosen were 
those of the first five children on the teacher’s 
class roll, listed alphabetically, about as random a 
choice as could be made. Simultaneously, opinions 
of teachers, principals and other school officials 
were assembled on other phases of the grouping 


! 
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1. I know in which group (bright, average or slow) the | 
child who brought this blank home is placed. 


2. I believe that the child who brought this blank home 
knows in which group (bright, average or slow) he | 
or she is placed. 

3. I think the school has placed this child in the group 
(bright, average or slow) in which he or she belongs. 


4. I think that my child would be happier if no group- 
ing by brightness and slowness were made. 


5. I think that my child does better work in a room 
with children of about the same brightness or slow- 
ness than he or she would do in a room in which 
children were not grouped according to brightness 
and slowness. 


6. I have told my child to try to get into a brighter 
group than the one he or she is now in. 


7. Ihave told my child to try to get into a slower group 
than the one he or she is now in. 


8. I believe that the school should spend most of its 
time training and drilling boys and girls on such 
subjects as reading, arithmetic, spelling and history. 


9. I believe that the school should spend most of its 
time working with boys and girls on large activities 
which are concerned first with the all-round develop- 
ment of boys and girls, and that subjects are of less 
importance. 

I believe that the school should spend about equal 
amounts of time on these general activities and on | 
such subjects as reading, arithmetic, spelling and 
history. 


10. 
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problem. Their replies are given in the complete 
report of the study. 

The returns showed that the problem interested 
parents greatly. Of all the blanks sent to these 
sixteen cities, 72.6 per cent came back either 
wholly or partially answered. Well over 80 per 
cent of the blanks actually getting into the hands 
of the parents were filled in and returned. 

Special effort was made to secure the confidence 
of parents. The blank was kept simple, with lan- 
guage that ought to trouble no literate parent. The 
parent also knew that the study was not a local 
proposition and that his answers would not be seen 
by local school officials. The parents’ blanks were 
returned in sealed envelopes directly to the teach- 
ers and later to me. 

Responses were tabulated according to schools 
and cities and also according to whether the child 
concerned in the reply was in the bright, average 
or slow section of his grade. The total results for 
the entire sixteen cities are presented in Table I. 


Many Schools Have Abandoned Grouping 


It is an open question, of course, as to just how 
much critical thinking most parents did in replying 
to the questionnaire. Parents are likely to think 
that if their schools employ such a policy as group- 
ing, it must be all right or it would not be done. 
They tend to this, despite the fact that educational 
leaders disagree widely among themselves as to the 
desirability of such practices. 

Correspondence showed, it should be added, that 
a goodly number of schools using such grouping in 
1926 have now either abandoned it or are definitely 
moving that way. 

Parents for the most part, it was found, believe 
that they know the ability sections of their chil- 
dren. At the bottom of the blank, each parent was 
asked to indicate the section in which the child who 
brought the blank home was placed. Since in al- 
most all cases the parents’ blanks were enclosed 
with the blank of the teacher of the room, it was 
an easy matter to ascertain whether or not the 
parents really knew in which sections their chil- 
dren were placed. While many parents thought 
they knew the ability sections of their children, 
they were frequently wrong. This fact is clearly 
shown in Table II which is substantially an exten- 
sion of the responses to Question 1 in Table I, 
showing the accuracy of the answers which were 
received to this question. 

Perhaps the most interesting single fact re- 
vealed by Table II is that parents of slow children 
saying they knew their children’s sections fre- 
quently did not really know. More than twice as 





1Sauvain, Walter H., Opinions Regarding Homogeneous ocr Ability 
Grouping; Contribution to Education, No. 596, 1934, Teachers College 
Bureau of Publications, New York. 
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TABLE IJ—PARENT KNOWLEDGE OF CHILD PLACEMENTS 





Percentage Response of Parent 
Ability 











Section Yes No Not Sure 
of o No No Total 
Child Right Wrong Ans. Right Wrong Ans. Right Wrong Ans. No. | 
| Bright 53.3 15.8 15.0 2 2.5 2.9 1.8 3.3 5.3 514 | 
Average 38.6 23.2 14.0 1.0 3 3.1 6.6 2.8 10.2 606 
Slow 17.8 38.7 18.2 2 2.8 4.8 2.4 5.5 9.7 505 | 
All 36.8 25.7 15.6 5 1.8 3.6 3.8 3.9 8.3 1625 


This table should be read as follows: Of the 514 blanks returned by | 
parents of children in bright sections, 53.3 per cent indicated that 
they knew in which section their children were located and correctly 
stated the section as “‘bright,’’ 15.8 per cent indicated that they knew 
in which section their children were located, but stated the section | 
incorrectly ; 15.0 per cent said they knew in which section their chil- | 
dren were located but did not specify the section. | 


many stated the section incorrectly as stated it 
correctly, 38.7 per cent being in error while only 
17.8 per cent were right. All told, only about a 
fifth of the parents of slow children stated at the 
foot of their blanks that their children were in slow 
sections, while about 47 per cent said their chil- 
dren were in sections other than slow. 

A further analysis, not here presented, threw 
interesting light on the relation of the attitude of 
parents toward grouping according to the accuracy 
of their information about the sections in which 
their children were located. The parents most 
heartily in favor of grouping, raising least objec- 
tion to it, were those who knew their children were 
in bright sections. The parents most opposed to 
grouping were those who knew their children were 
in slow sections. It seems a bit difficult to gain the 
cooperation of parents by giving them information 
concerning the grouping of their children, when 
the best informed parents of slow children give the 
strongest opposition. 


Parents Often Unaware of Child’s Classification 


Replies to Question 2 show that on the whole 
parents believed that their children knew the abil- 
ity sections they were in, in fact, probably knew 
more about it than the parents did themselves. 
Several parents said that their children knew 
their groupings although they themselves did not. 
The reverse was seldom true. Few schools succeed 
in keeping the truth about grouping from the chil- 
dren. For the most part parents were pretty well 
satisfied with the sections in which their children 
were placed. As might be expected, this was par- 
ticularly true of the parents having children in the 
bright sections. Evidence for this shows in the 
returns for Question 3. 

Question 4 of Table I was an effort to find out 
what parents thought about the way grouping af- 
fected the happiness of their children. As might 
be expected, the parents of bright children were 
largely satisfied that their children were happier 
under grouping. The parents of the slower groups 
had considerable more doubt and opposition on 
this score. A little under half of all parents thought 
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their children would not be happier if grouping 
were abandoned. The remainder was divided quite 
evenly between those thinking their children would 
be happier if grouping were abandoned and those 
uncertain as to how the abandoning of grouping 
would affect the happiness of their children. The 
negative phrasing of this statement may have con- 
fused some parents. 

Most parents seemed to feel that their children 
did better work when grouped homogeneously. The 
returns to Question 5 again indicated that this was 
especially true of the parents having children in 
the bright classes. The statistical differences be- 
tween the parents of children in different ability 
groups are developed in the original study but are 
not here repeated. Suffice it to say that almost all 
cases showed substantial differences between the 
responses from parents of children in bright 
groups and those of other sections — differences 
not assignable to chance. 

teplies to Questions 6 and 7 indicated that par- 
ents exert much pressure to get their children into 
higher ability groups, thus adding one more pres- 
sure to those of marks, grade classifications and 
prizes already common in most school situations. 
It is hard to estimate the extent to which grouping 
practices serve as a source of overstimulation and 
resultant nervous disorders of children. Unques- 
tionably such pressure plays a real part in indi- 
vidual cases. Undoubtedly some parents misun- 
derstood Question 6 and answered “Yes” when 
they meant they were simply trying to get the 
children to do the best possible work. This seems 
especially true of the parents of children in the 
bright or highest possible sections. However, on 
account of the great differences in the percentages, 
we can be sure that the real pressure is coming 
on the children of the lower ability groups. AI- 
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most no parents ever try to get their children into 
slower ability groups than the ones in which the 
schools place them. 

The last three questions turned out to be a rather 
inadequate attempt to determine the parents’ con- 
ception of the function of the school. These ques- 
tions were so phrased in the hope that parents 
would distinguish between the three and choose 
one as best representing their point of view. Par- 
ents are not generally familiar with the distinc- 
tions between “subject matter” and “activity” 
curriculums as educators know them. 

On the whole, the study indicated that little op- 
position is likely from parents where homogeneous 
or ability grouping is used, particularly from par- 
ents of children in the bright sections. The latter 
favored grouping considerably more than did par- 
ents of children in average or slow sections. Prin- 
cipals asked to indicate the extent of parents’ 
complaints regarding the grouping of children 
cooperating in the study, indicated little dissatis- 
faction with the placements made by their schools. 
Many said there were no complaints, others speci- 
fied the number in the past year, generally four or 
less. A few indicated the percentage of parents 
registering complaints, in no case more than 5 
per cent and generally only 1 per cent or 2 per cent. 
The returns from the parents show much more op- 
position on their part than ever reaches the atten- 
tion of principals. Very likely only the unusual 
parent who feels bitterly on the whole question 
ever takes the time of the principal. 

Since many factors enter into the responses used, 
these results are not intended to be used in deter- 
mining whether to group or not to group. How- 
ever, they may help by giving a fuller understand- 
ing of the way parents feel about ability grouping 
in a number of cities in which it works well. 





Survey of City Superintendents 


Michigan public school superintendents have 5.03 vears 
of training above high school, according to a study spon- 
sored jointly by the department of public instruction and 
the graduate school of the University of Michigan and 
recently completed by Supt. E. J. Jennings, Quincy, Mich. 

The years of training received by superintendents varied 
from 4.44 years in nonaccredited schools to 5.52 years for 
superintendents in those schools accredited by the North 
Central Association. During the period from 1916 to 1934 
superintendents holding bachelor’s degrees increased from 
33.9 per cent to 52.7 per cent and those holding master’s 
degrees increased from 11.5 per cent to 35.1 per cent. The 
number of superintendents without a degree decreased 
from 54.3 per cent in 1916 to 9.3 per cent in 1934. In 1916 
only one superintendent held the doctor’s degree as com- 
pared to four in 1934. 


Teachers’ colleges and universities are the types of 


schools most often attended by the superintendents. Sev- 
enty-five per cent of the superintendents received all of 
their college training in Michigan. Thirty-seven per cent 
of the superintendents received at least part of their under- 
graduate training in extension classes and summer sessions, 
while 70 per cent received part of their graduate training 
in that manner. 

Of the 2,123 positions held by the superintendents in the 
course of their experiences, 42.3 per cent were superintend- 
encies, 17.3 per cent were in rural school teaching, 14.8 per 
cent were high school principalships, and 12.6 per cent were 
high school teaching positions. 

Only 3.7 per cent of the superintendents left the profes- 
sion at some time in their careers to engage in noneduca- 
tional work and later returned to the profession. 

The position from which the superintendency is entered 
most often is the high school principalship (41.1 per cent), 
next in order is the superintendency of a smaller system 
(19.2 per cent) and third in order is a high school teaching 
position (16.6 pez cent). 
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Happy New Year! Before putting away the holiday greetings with 
those of previous years, take another look. What a number of these 
cards assume that it is the year and not you that is to bring happiness! 







T HERE is a holdover from superstitious ages that happiness comes 
from events, circumstances, good fortune rather than from yourself. 
“May the gods give you happiness” is a pagan prayer carried over 
into Christendom. 








T HERE is a house motto over the fireplace in the home of a neighbor 
of mine: 

“Happiness depends, as Nature shows, 

Less on exterior things than most suppose.” 








Wuy not put that on your next New Year cards? Or this, from John 
Locke’s “Thoughts Concerning Education”: ‘A Sound Mind in a Sound 
30dy is a short but full description of a Happy State in this world.” 






| N EVERY school system known to me there is here and there a wizened 
soul or two with the idea that happiness is something the educational 
administration is obligated to give her. 












New YORK, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, 
Columbus, for sure, and probably other cities, however watched and 
tended, have had, at times, organized woe-encrusted barnacles clinging 
to the educational ship. 


T HE superintendent who proposes nothing — or something —- new is 
the natural scapegoat selected by complaining propaganda. Maxwell 
never let it under his skin. Chadsey suffered keenly from it. Beveridge 
told his wailers, “‘Don’t let me interfere with your enjoyment of being 
miserable.” Sutton said to them, ‘‘My dears, you are not well, take time 
off and get outdoors.” 





wT 


i 


Y ou might post in your office quotations from Solon, Aeschylus, Seneca, 
Ovid, Pascal, Carlyle and Emerson to the effect that the one who thinks 
the most about his happiness gets the least of it. 


B UT, again, the princes of thought have, for thousands of years, taught 
that mastery of one’s mind, rule by right reason, just and considerate 
guidance make for happiness in leaders and led. a 








Manxkinp, said Sydney Smith, is always happier from having been 
happy. Make men happy now, and they’! be happier twenty years hence. 





W ay not say to the sad-eyed purveyor of sorrow, “Lady, were you 
ever happy in your life? Think of those times instead of present woe.” 


ltt VA Qurcpow 






Happy (in your) New Year! 
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near a beautiful home, just as all progress, 

inventions, civilization and the teachings of 
religion are thought of in terms of tomorrow, so 
was the Dwight Morrow High School, Englewood, 
N. J., planned — for our children, our future 
citizens. 

From its original conception to its completion, 
the thought of tomorrow was closely interwoven 
in the selection of the site, the physical require- 
ments, the type of plan, the choice of materials, 
the maintenance, the cost and design. During a 
period of four years, three other sites were con- 
sidered; detailed plans were drawn for each one, 
but in each case, the site proved inadequate for 
tomorrow’s requirements. 


| = as a tree is planted along a fine street or 


Located in 37-Acre Park 


The one finally selected, the Lexow estate, about 
37 acres in extent, was purchased jointly by the 
city and the board of education for a combined 
public park and high school site. With its gener- 
ous and well-kept lawns, its tall, stately trees and 
rolling topography, the varied contours of which 
gradually slope down to a natural lake and winding 
brook, it provided not only a beautiful and natural 
setting for the new building but fulfilled the re- 
quirements of tomorrow. 

Parallel with this thought of tomorrow, two 
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Beauty and 
Feature 
High 


By LAWRENCE C. LICHT 
Architect, Englewood, N. J. 


ik 


Dwight Morrow High 
School is an activity cen- 
ter for the community. 


other factors were considered, two necessary ele- 
ments of all good architecture — beauty and prac- 
ticability. Every one recognizes the practical 
element, but why beauty? Because there is a great 
need for beauty in school architecture. Too often 
a school exerts a depressing influence on the pupils 
and faculty and often associates education in all 
their minds with unattractive dreariness. Dwight 
Morrow High School adds to the attractiveness of 
Englewood. It creates tremendous interest and is 
considered a great community asset. 


Beauty Without Added Cost 


teference to beauty does not necessarily mean 
elaborate, costly details or fussy meaningless orna- 
mentation, but rather a “harmonious perfection of 
form wrought into the composition of the build- 
ing,” beauty of color, simplicity and proportion. 
Many hours were devoted to these values, for it 
was realized that any conflict in them would be 
disastrous. Yet they are not reflected in in- 
creased costs. The design and details may be 
studied out just as the right color is selected with- 
out affecting the cost. The design and refinement of 
a profile are not a question of dollars, nor is the cost 
reflected in the profile, good or bad. It is possible 
to get either at the same price. 

But beauty is not sufficient. A school must be 
planned so as to fulfill the practical requirements 
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Feasibility 
Suburban 
School 








Inside the tower entrance 
is a vaulted vestibule, 
flanked on either side by 
stone memorial tablets. 


of its intended use. In being practical, it demands 
maximum accommodations in the minimum total 
area, elimination of waste space, and provision for 
contemplated future additions without disturbance 
to plan or design. 

Practical consideration is also demanded of all 
engineering problems and of all steel, reenforced 
concrete, heating, plumbing and electrical work; 
each branch must be coordinated with the other, 
without any particular one interfering with or pre- 
dominating over the other either in cost or space. 
Consideration of innumerable practical details of 
construction and supervision is required as well. 


Costs Kept Remarkably Low 


Finally the selection of materials, their mainte- 
nance and cost must be considered. Inferior mate- 
rials can reduce the first cost considerably, but the 
high future maintenance cost makes their selection 
false economy. Maintenance cost must be given 
serious consideration, for it is perpetual. It starts 
immediately after the building is completed and 
continues on indefinitely throughout the life of the 
structure. It is always a difficult cost to meet. 
Experience has proved that poor construction is 
expensive construction, as it is impossible to beat 
the cost. 

Now just what does cost mean? Nothing, unless 
an analysis is made, an analysis of rooms, their 





sizes and capacities, materials and their use, type 
of construction and type of mechanical equipment. 
There must be a definite weighing of the value 
received in a building, the same as in the purchase 
of any standard commodity. Cheaper costs invari- 
ably mean either cheaper construction or smaller 
capacities. 

This school was originally cubed at a cubic foot 
rate determined by a similar school with the same 
type of construction and with similar materials. 
Yet because of a comprehensive study of types of 
materials and construction, economic conditions, 
extreme competitive bidding and lack of the well- 
known and familiar “extras,” it was built at a cost 
of 38.4 cents per cubic foot, or a total cost, ex- 
clusive of land and equipment, of $646,282. The 
final amount represents a tremendous reduction 
in the original estimated cost. 


Architecture of English Tudor Style 


The style of the school is English Tudor. A com- 
bination of brick and stone, carefully studied to 
accentuate important features of design, is em- 
ployed. Windows are steel casements with leaded 
cames ; the roof is black slate, graduated in size and 
thickness. The central feature is the tower, rising 
to a height of 120 feet, topped by supporting 
buttresses and open tracery and crowned with four 
finials. In the stone above the Gothic arch in this 
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First floor plan. 










An interesting feature of the first floor Entrance to the library on the second 
plan is the large bleacher storage space floor is through a trophy alcove. It is 
The architect located in a wing far from pupil traffic 
noise and in design is like a great English 
hall. It connects directly with the library 
classroom and the senior English room. 
A branch of the public library will eventu- 
housed in adjoining quarters. 


adjoining the gymnasium. 
believes that both apparatus and bleacher 
storage rooms are mandatory in a modern 
gym. The location of the cafeteria-study 
hall makes it ideal for community enter- 
tainment and it is often so used at night. ally be 
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Second floor plan, with the 
present building in black 
and future additions in 
gray. 
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tower is carved the name “Dwight Morrow High 
School.” This arch, forming the main administra- 
tion entrance to the school, leads into a vaulted 
vestibule on each side of which is a stone memorial 
tablet. 

The plan is nonsymmetrical, with the main court 
facing south. It forms an integral part of the 
whole park, with the building set well back from 
the main road, in order to have the park not only 
to the south but continued to the east, thereby giv- 
ing the park the appearance of greater size and 
the school its proper setting. This unites both 
properties into one complete development. 

The building was planned so as to give the three 
main exterior requirements of arrival, service and 
parking. 

Arrival is from the main road. The existing 
driveway was used, it being continued to give di- 
rect access to the auditorium, gymnasium and 
administration entrances; it serves all three on the 
same loop. 

Service is from a side road, for the delivery of 
daily supplies to the cafeteria, general school and 
shop supplies and equipment and fuel and for the 
removal of ashes. All of these services are carried 
out in the rear of the building without interference 
with arrival. 

Parking areas are connected with both arrival 
and service. They are located where the great 
number of parked cars neither interfere with pupil 
approach nor detract from the general setting. 


Advantages of Nonsymmetrical Plan 


This nonsymmetrical design permits economical 
planning. It eliminates waste cubage by making 
each unit any desired size without the thought that 
it must be of a certain size to balance some other 
room. It also eliminates, for example, balancing 
an administrative or shop unit with classroom 
units where one must be made smaller or larger 
than required in order to preserve the symmetry ; 
or balancing an auditorium with a gymnasium with 
different space requirements. It also provides any 
desired location or orientation for a department 
or room. It makes the most flexible plan. 

This school was designed to accommodate 3,000 
pupils. Future additions were studied in the orig- 
inal plan and not left to future guesswork. When 
the time comes to build the auditorium or when 
necessity demands the erection of an additional 
wing or the enlargement of present units, the work 
can be done without the slightest disturbance to 
the rest of the building and with the minimum of 
interference with any scholastic activity. Enlarge- 
ment of such units as the cafeteria, service, gym- 
nasium, locker and shower rooms may easily be 
made without scrapping present rooms for new 
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locations when space requirements increase. Ex- 
perience has proved that these units grow rapidly 
and often present complicated problems of expan- 
sion for future superintendents and boards of edu- 
cation. 

This plan also permits the gymnasium, cafe- 
teria-study hall and auditorium (when built) to be 
used separately for community purposes without 
access or disturbance to the rest of the building. 
Because these rooms are diagrammatically located 
at the three points of a triangle, with each served 
by at least two corridors, pupil congestion is re- 
duced to a minimum and easy service approach 
and balanced travel are possible for both pupil 
and community use. 


Efforts Made to Eliminate Noise 


The pupil capacity was figured to accommodate 
oversize pupil desks and not the standard tablet 
arm chair. Figured on the latter basis, the pupil 
capacity would be increased considerably. In every 
classroom more than 18 square feet per pupil is 
allowed. 

Noise was taken into consideration. The school 
is located 500 feet from the main county road to 
ensure minimum disturbance from automobile traf- 
fic. The gymnasium, shops and typewriting rooms 
were placed on side corridors so as not to interfere 
with the quiet of classrooms. The library also was 
located so as to obtain maximum quietness. 

The physical training department is a complete 
unit by itself. The two gymnasiums, one each for 
boys and girls, are separated by full-height folding 
doors; these, when opened, convert the two into 
one large gymnasium. The doors are recessed into 
a pocket thereby giving a clear, workable floor 
space with no projections on the playing court. 

The gymnasiums are lighted from both sides, 
east and west. A continuous concrete stadium for 
spectators is on one entire side (not at the ends), 
giving an uninterrupted sight of the baskets. Steps 
and railings are placed so they do not project over 
the playing floor, consume valuable seating space, 
or interfere with sight lines. 

Two large storage rooms adjacent to the stadium 
at each end complete the entire side and form an 
orderly and symmetrical treatment of this wall. 
Generous storage space is obtained under the sta- 
dium, which also opens off the main corridor. Here 
are stored the portable bleachers placed at both 
ends of the gymnasium when crowds demand them 
at a large basketball game or tennis match. Both 
apparatus and bleacher storage rooms on the same 
floor level are mandatory in a modern gymnasium. 

Four entrances, two on each floor, connect the 
gymnasiums to the school proper. Two outside 
entrances provide access to exterior play courts 
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for outdoor work when weather permits. Since it 
is for community use, the gymnasium has its own 
separate public entrance, public toilets and coat 
room, and individual ventilating system. Because 
of these facilities this room is greatly in demand, 
and only recently it was used at night for one of 
the largest political gatherings in the history of 
Bergen County. 

The boys’ and girls’ shower, locker and toilet 
rooms are located at the ends, completely separate 
and on the same floor level. This facilitates admin- 
istration, makes for quick and easy access and 
eliminates long and inconvenient travel by steps 
and through dark corridors 
when such rooms are placed in 
a basement. These rooms may 
be doubled in size without in- 
terference or without scrapping 
them or other rooms in order to 
obtain more floor area. In their 
enlargement they will connect 
directly to the pool at opposite 
ends without interference with 
any cross traffic of the pupils 
themselves and of the public 
and pupil spectators. 

Each locker room has its sep- 
arate exterior entrance for use 
in connection with the playing 
fields. The boys have a correc- 
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tive classroom, team and suit rooms, toilets and 
showers, physical director’s office, supply room and 
toilet. The future additions contemplate a dupli- 
cation of the corrective and team room suites for 
girls. 

The cafeteria-study, centrally located, is a room 
with additional height for its proportionate size. 
It is simple and rectangular, with uninterrupted 
floor space. It is not cut up by service rooms and 
does not present a crossword puzzle in floor area. 
The service is shut off from the cafeteria to per- 
mit use of the latter as a study; in fact, one never 
sees the service counter, which is reached by two- 
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The English room 
above has a stone 
fireplace flanked 
by recessed book- 
shelves. Paneling 
is inEnglish style. 


The senior library 
is lighted on three 
The high 


splay oak beam 


sides. 


ceiling gives the 
additional height 
necessary fora 
room of this size. 
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line travel through glazed doors in a glazed parti- 
tion. The help may enter any of the service rooms 
without passing through the cafeteria, the corri- 
dors or any part of the school itself. The room 
and all of its services are placed on the first floor, 
and not in a basement, eliminating the resultant 
step travel and approach through dark basement 
corridors. This provides ease of administration 
and quick and easy pupil approach and service; 
it facilitates the delivery of supplies and control 
of help. It also makes it ideal for community use, 
and since its completion many public dinners have 
been held here at night. 


Engineering Problems Are Many 


Service, kitchen and dishwashing rooms are all 
acoustically treated. There is a separate fan room 
directly above the kitchen for the individual venti- 
lation of this department. The kitchen is connected 
to supply rooms directly below by an elevator. The 
garbage incinerator is also directly below. A direc- 
tor’s room and toilet for the help on the cafeteria 
floor level complete the service. Both cafeteria 
and service may be doubled in size without chang- 
ing the present location or wasting considerable 
cost in plumbing roughing when increased enroll- 
ment demands more floor space. 

The teachers’ dining room and service are on 
the second floor. The same service will be con- 
nected to enlarged future teachers’ and guests’ 
dining rooms. 

















Pupils raised a fund to beautify this Latin room, with its classic pilasters and freize and the seating arrangements of a 
Roman senatorial chamber. 


One of the feature rooms is the senior library. 
It is not just another elongated classroom. placed 
in a main corridor, and subject to disturbance by 
travel noises, but is centrally located in an adjoin- 
ing wing and separated from the corridor by a 
trophy alcove. It is characteristic of a great Eng- 
lish hall, it has two large bay windows and is 
lighted on three sides. Recessed bookshelves stretch 
entirely around the room and a high splay oak 
beam ceiling gives the additional height necessary 
for a room of this size. It is placed so as to connect 
directly to the library classroom and senior Eng- 
lish room. The future additions contemplate an 
additional junior library and a branch of the pub- 
lic library with a librarians’ room and workroom. 
This will be for the use of the general public, al- 
though connected directly to the school. 


English and Latin Rooms Are Featured 


Two rooms in the structure, the senior English 
and Latin rooms, show the influence of beauty and 
practicability on the student body. In order to 
eliminate the ordinary type of classroom the pupils 
voluntarily raised a fund of $1,300 to have these 
rooms finished in a manner to harmonize with 
and accentuate the subjects that will be studied in 
them. Er 

The English room, reminiscent of a large living 
room in an English home, has oak paneled walls, 
rough tinted plaster and oak ceiling beams, with a 
stone fireplace flanked on both sides by recessed 
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bookshelves. All furniture in the room is mov- 
able, affording an opportunity for varied methods 
of instruction and study. 

The Latin room is classic in character with an 
Ionic travertine pilaster treatment of the walls. 
Latin inscriptions are painted on the frieze of the 
cornice. At the front end in a center panel is a 
large colored decorative map of the early Roman 
Empire. In panels on either side of the map are 
blackboards and above them colored reproductions 
of the Roman forum and Roman senate. At the 
base of the map is a concealed pocket for a projec- 
tion screen. The floor is stepped, providing seat- 
ing arrangements similar to a Roman senatorial 
chamber. It is possible to use this room not only 
for instruction but also for lectures and plays. 


Provisions for Vocational Subjects 


Vocational training facilities are offered both 
boys and girls. For the former, in addition to the 
academic classrooms and art studio, there is a large 
general shop with means of instruction in wood- 
working, machine shop and auto repairing, elec- 
tricity and tinsmithery. Another shop provides 
instruction in printing. The latter shop is a me- 
morial to a citizen of Englewood; “he was inter- 
ested in printing as a boy, in the making of fine 
books as a man.” A third room provides instruc- 
tion in mechanical drawing and blue printing. 

The girls have cooking and sewing rooms and a 
model suite. The cooking room is laid out with 
separate and complete kitchen units. The sewing 
room contains the most modern equipment in ta- 
bles, cases and fitting booths. Being connected with 
the cooking room, it has been used frequently for 
luncheon gatherings of principals and superintend- 
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ents. A living room, bedroom and bath comprise 
the model suite, and these furnish opportunity for 
complete instruction in all the household arts. Fu- 
ture additions contemplate a duplication of this 
suite. 

Three laboratories, for chemistry, physics and 
biology, with instructors’ and preparation rooms, 
supply and dark rooms, are included in the science 
group. Future additions contemplate additional 
chemistry and biology rooms, with a growing room 
and biology museum. 

For commercial work there are bookkeeping, 
typewriting and office practice rooms with their 
individual storage rooms. These rooms, like the 
household arts and laboratories, are connected in 
suites. 

The administration wing contains the board 
room, offices for the superintendent of schools, the 
principal of the high school, and the secretary, two 
vaults, individual toilets for the offices, supply 
rooms, separate workroom for the machines, radio 
room, two file rooms, and the medical department. 


Unnecessary to Open Whole Building for Board 


Offices are directly connected with a large cen- 
tral public office for the clerks and are located con- 
veniently near the tower entrance. Complete file 
records of all schools in the system are housed un- 
derneath the office counter. There is a separate 
exterior entrance to the superintendent’s office. As 
his office is connected to the board room, board 
members attending meetings use this without pass- 
ing through the school, thus making it unnecessary 
to keep the entire building open when they meet. 

The latest and best heating, ventilating, plumb- 
ing and electrical systems are provided. Fresh air 


Rs 


Boys’ and girls’ gymnasiums are separated by folding doors and can thus be converted into one large floor area. 
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Equally useful as a study hall is the cafeteria, all service areas being shut off by glazed partitions. 


is taken directly from the outside above the roof 
level, is drawn down and warmed over tempering 
stacks and then forced at moderate velocity to 
each room in the building. With the vents that are 
provided, this constantly changes the air in all 
rooms. 

Future additions also contemplate an audito- 
rium, seating approximately 1,500, which may be 
used independently of the school for community 
purposes; and a music room, with a small stage 
and dressing rooms, to be used for the same pur- 
pose. The main entrance will be a double-vaulted, 
open vestibule especially convenient as a shelter 
in inclement weather. The large public lobby ana 
the two stairs to the balcony and music room above 
are essential to prevent crowding. This lobby also 
eliminates interference between pupils and public. 
There will be, altogether, five exterior entrances, 
none of which leads down fire escape stairs for ex- 
it, but each will be approximately at ground level. 
Public facilities will include separate coat rooms, 
retiring rooms and toilets for both men and 
women. 


Plans for Auditorium and Pool 


The auditorium will be connected directly to the 
school proper, as will be the stage and dressing 
rooms. This eliminates any travel through the 
auditorium itself or through dark basement corri- 
dors, with the resultant stair travel and climb, in 
order to reach the stage. Dressing rooms will in- 


clude large group rooms as well as individual ones, 
with group toilets. The stage will have a separate 
exterior entrance. 

The swimming pool will be divided into two, 
one for boys and one for girls, by folding gates in 
the pool itself, and folding doors running across 
the top of the gates, in a channel. A concrete bal- 
cony on one entire side will provide ample space 
for spectators. There will be two separate en- 
trances for the public, leading either to the specta- 
tors’ balcony or to the dressing rooms and showers. 
Here again, cross traffic with the pupils will be 
eliminated. 


School Is Community Asset 


This high school is planned to meet the various 
needs, interests and activities of a suburban com- 
munity. The use that has already been made of 
it by both pupils and citizens bears witness to its 
popularity. It is a real community asset, the pride 
of its citizens and acclaimed by visitors as an out- 
standing school. 

The future, beauty and practicability of Dwight 
Morrow High School form a three-fold rule with 
which we can measure all good architecture. The 
use and purpose to which this building is to be put 
may be best expressed by a quotation taken from 
one of the memorial tablets erected in the tower 
entrance, “Through these doors will come eager 
youth in quest of that which offers a prepara- 
tion for life. May their ambition be realized.” 
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Better School Practices 


Textbook Distribution 
in Chicago 


The cost of furnishing free text- 
books to all public school pupils in Chi- 
cago amounted to a million dollars in 
1934. In order to provide enough 
books for efficiency of instruction but 
to allow no waste in textbook funds, 
the superintendent of schools and the 
board of education concentrated the 
responsibility for distribution of text- 
books in the bureau of research and 
building survey, and ordered a text- 
book inventory taken. 

Nearly six million books were inven- 
toried by number, subject, title, author 
and publisher. Although the annual 
budgets have allotted textbook appro- 
priations to the schools on a per pupil 
basis, the inventory revealed a sur- 
prising variation between schools — 
one high school had 22 textbooks per 
pupil, another only 4; one elementary 
school had 23, another only 3. The 
average high school had 8.1 textbooks 
per pupil; the average elementary 
school had 11.5. 

Quotas of ten textbooks per pupil in 
elementary and nine in high school 
were set up to guide the staff of the 
bureau of research and building survey 
in approving or disapproving requisi- 
tions for the purchase of new school 
books. 

The total quotas were broken down 
into eleven subject quotas. Schools be- 
low their total quota were permitted 
to purchase books at will, subject only 
to the limits of their appropriations. 
Schools at or above their total quota 
were permitted to purchase only books 
in subjects in which they were below 
the subject quota. Approximately 
182,000 books were eliminated from 
the requisitions. 

On recommendation of the superin- 
tendent of schools, the board of educa- 
tion authorized the reallocation of 
$138,000 of unexpended balances in the 
appropriations of schools more plenti- 
fully supplied with textbooks (and 
whose requisitions had been disap- 
proved wholly or in part) to other 
schools suffering a shortage. The high 
schools were the beneficiaries of a net 
increase of $62,750 more than the 
original budget for books had allotted 
them. 

The 1935 textbook budget is being 
built on a different basis than for- 
merly, on an inventory basis instead 
of a per pupil basis. Following is the 


technique that is being employed: 

The total number of books that is 
on hand at a given school less 20 per 
cent (for depreciation during 1935), 
is compared with the quota of ten 
books per pupil multiplied by the pupil 
membership. If 80 per cent of its pres- 
ent number of books is less than its 
quota, the school is given an appro- 
priation sufficient to purchase the nec- 
essary number of books to bring it to 
its quota, figuring the average cost of 
a book at 64 cents and $1, respectively, 
for elementary and high school. If 80 
per cent of its present number of books 
equals or exceeds its quota, the school 
is given only a nominal appropriation 
sufficient to cover the cost of complet- 
ing broken sets and meeting minor 
emergencies as they occur throughout 
the year. 

Again as in former years, there is 
a lump sum special account available 
(after July 1) for transfer on order 
of the board of education to meet ma- 
jor emergencies. 

The new plan of distribution tends 
to provide Chicago’s public school pu- 
pils with an equalization of opportu- 
nity in the use of textbooks.—Don C. 
Rocers, Director, Bureau of Research 
and Building Survey, Chicago. 


Pupil Personalities and 
Home Conditions 


In an effort to measure something 
besides the usual academic progress, 
personality ratings are used in the 
Michigan City, Ind., high schools. 
Every year each pupil is rated by three 
or four teachers on ten characteristics 
of personality. These ratings are 
pooled and made a part of the perma- 
nent record of the pupil. 

Teachers are provided with a rater’s 
manual, but as is to be expected from 
persons not especially trained in rat- 
ing, there is a tendency to overrate. 
However, it is believed that the teach- 
ers are conscientious in their efforts. 
The scale is poor in the measurement 
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of honesty, only three choices being 
given: honest, doubtful, dishonest. 
This view that there is no range within 
honesty is popular but it is not psy- 
chologically sound. 

I have used these ratings in an at- 
tempt to trace the effect of home con- 
ditions on pupil personalities. In the 
spring semester of 1933 there were 894 
pupils enrolled in the Elston Senior 
High School. Of this number 115 were 
from homes receiving public aid. The 
superintendent, M. C. Murray, selected 
another 115 pupils from what he con- 
sidered to be the more cultured homes 
of the community. After removal 
from the roll of these two groups of 
230 names, 115 names were selected 
at random. The personality ratings 
for each of these 345 pupils were 
weighted, for example, under ambi- 


| 





| AVERAGE SCORES ON PERSONALITY 
RATINGS 


Financially Randomly More | 
| Dependent Selected Cultured 





Homes Homes Homes 
| Ambition 2.93 3.27 3.43 | 
| Appearance 3.44 3.91 4.17 | 
| Commonsense 3.29 3.55 3.76 
| Courtesy 3.62 3.85 4.03 | 
| Dependability 3.26 3.54 3.75 
| Honesty 4.97 4.96 4.98 
| Industry 3.43 3.72 3.90 
Initiative 2.93 3.17 3.45 
Punctuality 2.78 3.33 3.37 
3.29 3.45 3.65 


Self-Reliance 





tion: Emulous 5, Commendable 4, Sat- 
isfactory 3, Indifferent 2, Inert 1. 
When there were only three choices the 
weightings were 5, 3,1. The results of 
this tabulation are as follows. 

It will be noted that for each charac- 
teristic except honesty, where the 
scores have practically no meaning, 
pupils from financially dependent 
homes were rated lower than pupils 
from randomly selected homes, and 
these pupils in turn were ranked lower 
than pupils from homes of greater cul- 
ture. The greatest variance between 
the ratings for pupils from financially 
dependent homes and pupils from ran- 
domly selected homes was in punctual- 
ity and appearance. Pupils from 
selected better homes showed the 
greatest variance above the random 
group in initiative and appearance. 
Certainly the child’s personality devel- 
opment cannot be treated intelligently 
without reference to his home condi- 
tions—T. L. ENGLE, Elston Senior 
High School, Michigan City, Ind. 


If you have practical suggestions that mght help other 
school admimstrators T he NATION'S SCHOOLS will 
be happy to have them for inclusion on this page 
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Search for Economy Leads to 
School Laundry 


trator is faced with the need for effecting new 

economies, the question of the laundry presents 
itself among others. If a study of the situation has 
already been made, as is likely to be the case, the 
figures are resurrected and brought up to date, and 
the whole matter is laid open for discussion in light 
of new conditions. 

The original premise still stands, however. Shall 
the school system operate its own laundry? Will 
definite economies be realized in laundering on the 
premises cafeteria linens, swimming suits, towels, 
curtains and similar articles used daily in school 
routine? 

The laundry requirement generally is divided 
into two classes, wearing apparel and what is com- 
monly known as flat work. Private and military 
schools, colleges and universities have both classes 
of laundry. Public school systems in which gym- 
nasium clothing falls under the school’s jurisdic- 
tion have them also although to a less degree. The 
question, therefore, seems to center upon whether 
there is sufficient laundry work available to war- 
rant the installation of necessary equipment. 

It is estimated that laundry work to a volume of 
300 pounds or upward per week can be done profit- 
ably in a small laundry devised somewhere on the 
premises. It has been proved practical even for an 
institution having less than 300 pounds of work 
per week to do its own laundry work and in less 
than two years retire the entire cost of the laun- 
dry equipment. 

The following figures for the East Liberty 
Y. M. C. A. of Pittsburgh parallel a situation 
found in many schools. 


| TIMES such as these when the school adminis- 





Annual commercial laundry cost $3,226.04 
Full time of one man $1,050.20 
Washing materials 101.86 
Water 99.00 
Gas and electricity 273.00 
Depreciation 204.23 

1,728.29 

Annual net saving $1,497.75 


The total cost of equipment, freight and installa- 
tion was about $1,900. 

The saving through operating a school laundry 
is accomplished by eliminating many of the ex- 
penses that the commercial laundry plant cannot 
eliminate. These are briefly : the cost of the pick-up 


The need for effecting new economies 
is prompting school admunstrators 
either to look with new interest on 
figures already compiled on the cost of 
laundry operation or to consider its 
posstbilities for the first time. Much 
depends upon the scope of school activ- 
ities and local laundry service. This 
article pomts to certain advantages 
in performing this work m the school 


and delivery, at least 20 per cent of the total laun- 
dry bill. Next is the cost of supervision, overhead 
and insurance, about 10 per cent. Finally, the gross 
profit of the commercial plant is estimated at an- 
other 10 per cent. 

In addition to these advantages, there are others 
less tangible but nevertheless definitely established. 
When laundry work is sent out there is a certain 
amount of checking of the work in and out of the 
building. This time is eliminated. 

It has been definitely proved that doing laundry 
work on the premises materially increases the life 
of linens. A careful survey in the hotel field some 
years ago indicated that this increase in linen life 
amounted to an average of about 60 per cent. A 
comparison of the volume of linen necessary to 
operate two institutions of the same size also indi- 
cates that the one doing its own laundry work 
requires a smaller volume of linen to maintain sat- 
isfactory supplies. These advantages and savings 
are frequently sufficiently large to retire the cost 
of equipment, installation and other incidental ex- 
penses in as little as one year after the start of the 
laundry operation. 

Then, too, the installation of a laundry in board- 
ing schools and colleges offers advantages in pro- 
viding another means of giving employment to 
students to facilitate their way through school. 
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Many such institutions handle the laundry work 
of their students in their own plants and thus de- 
rive enough profits from this source to cover the 
entire cost of the operation. 

The successful accomplishment of laundry work 
in the institutional laundry has been advanced dur- 
ing the past few years as a result of the wide dis- 
tribution of electric current, gas pipe lines and the 
perfection of individual or private gas plants and 
the so-called bottled or canned gas. Elimination of 
the need of high pressure steam installations and 
complicated equipment has made the operation of 
institutional laundries much more simple. Women 
regularly operate small laundries, creating lower 
labor cost. The building handy-man looks over and 
oils the equipment once or twice a week and prac- 
tically no supervision on the part of the head of the 
institution is required, thus materially holding 
down the expense. 


Where Laundry Could Be Located 


Many older buildings have not made allowance 
for a laundry, and it may in some cases seem diffi- 
cult to find necessary space. However, a little in- 
genuity will usually enable some rearrangement to 
make room for a laundry. The space required in 
the average establishment, having a capacity up 
to 150 persons, usually will not range over 600 
square feet, while some of the smaller ones can get 
along with from 300 to 400 feet. The only actual 
requirements are concrete floors and proper drain- 
age. Daylight and natural ventilation are desirable 
but not necessary since they can now be compen- 
sated for by artificial lighting and fan ventilation. 
Occasionally the washing, extracting and drying 
are done in a small room in the basement and the 
ironing is handled in the linen room or some other 
room where gas or electricity can be connected 
to the ironer. 

A brief consideration of the equipment involved 
is in order. Since the first reason for laundry work 
is cleansing, the washer is an indispensable piece 
of equipment. The washer, though smaller in size, 
has all of the characteristics of the regular com- 
mercial machine. It consists of a tub or water 
container in which there is a revolving cylinder 
equipped with many holes for water circulation. 
Projections or ribs are built into the inside of the 
cylinder, which are designed to lift the clothes and 
drop them again and again into the washing solu- 
tion. To avoid tangling of clothes, the cylinder 
reverses every two and one-half revolutions. Wash- 
ers of the proper type for schools are available in 
wood, monel metal or stainless steel. The washing 
results of the various types of washers are prac- 
tically equal provided that the general design of 
the machine is correct. 
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In these washing machines the work is done with 
a minimum of handling. The water is changed in 
the washer, and the clothes are not touched from 
the time the washer is loaded until all of the wash- 
ing processes have been completed and the clothes 
are ready to be unloaded. 

After washing, the greater portion of the mois- 
ture must be removed before the clothes can be 
placed in the drier or be ironed. For this purpose 
centrifugal machines, or what are commonly 
known as extractors, are used. These consist of a 
heavy casting in which a vertical bearing is 
mounted supporting the basket. This basket is 
perforated and travels at high speed throwing the 
moisture out of the clothes by centrifugal force. 
They are much more satisfactory than rubber roll 
wringers, which are seldom used for institutional 
work. 

Extractors have further advantages in that 
they remove a great deal more moisture than can 
possibly be removed with the roll wringer; in han- 
dling wearing apparel there is no danger of broken 
buttons or crushed hooks or fasteners. There is 
also less labor in getting the moisture out of a cer- 
tain volume of clothes. 

The next function of the laundry is, of course, 
finishing the work after washing. In the large 
commercial or institutional laundry there is a suf- 
ficient volume of work to warrant the installation 
of large ironers costing many thousands of dollars 
to iron the work as it comes from the extractor 
without preliminary drying. In the small plant 
this does not work out so well; consequently, dry- 
ing tumblers are usually furnished to predry the 
work, leaving only sufficient moisture to facilitate 
proper ironing. These machines are also efficient 
for the drying of bath towels, blankets and articles 
requiring no ironing. In the small laundry it is 
possible to secure ironing and drying equipment 
capable of handling the entire job at a cost less 
than would be required for one of the large multi- 
roll ironers. 


Drying and Ironing Methods 


The tumbler is a mechanical dryer having a per- 
forated cylinder enclosed in a metal housing. While 
the cylinder rotates, tumbling the clothes about, a 
fan draws air heated by gas, electricity or steam 
through them. This method dries the clothes 
evenly, shaking out the folds and creases and leav- 
ing the material soft and fluffy. The cylinder and 
fan are driven by electric motor. The use of the 
drying tumbler further reduces the amount of 
handling necessary. 

Ironers for flat work are of two different kinds 
— a padded roll operating in a concave heated shoe 
or chest, or a heated roll with several padded rolls 
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revolving against it. The work to be ironed is 
passed between padded rolls and heated surface 
under pressure. All rolls are motor driven through 
suitable gears to reduce speed. Arrangements are 
provided to release the pressure and withdraw the 
material being ironed at any time. Heating may 
be accomplished with gas, electricity or high pres- 
sure steam. 

Wearing apparel may be machine or hand fin- 
ished or a combination of both. When a good vol- 
ume of such work must be finished, garment 
presses should be installed. When garments are 
only a small part of the total, hand finishing will 
be better. Plainer garments such as slips, under- 
wear and pajamas can be finished on the flat work 
ironer and, if desired, touched up by hand irons. 
The regular laundry ironing boards are highly 
convenient, having sleeve boards, iron rests and 
electric attachments. The method of handling 
wearing apparel must be carefully selected, based 
on an analysis of each particular job. 

Selection of equipment should be made to fit the 
needs of each school. It is impossible to base the 
choice of an installation upon the fact that another 
school of the same size uses certain machines. Con- 
ditions vary too much to make such a comparison 
accurate. 

The only way to secure accurate recommenda- 
tions is to prepare carefully a list of the work 
laundered showing minimum and maximum re- 
quirements. In preparing such a list, the quantity 
of each item must be shown and, if weights are 
available, these also should be given. These figures 
compared with the total capacity of the school will 
enable laundry engineers to work out the proper 
recommendations. 


West Coast Schools Like Idea 


A number of laundry machinery houses cater 
to institutions exclusively. These are best qualified 
to give schools accurate data covering any require- 
ment. They furnish gas, steam or electric heated 
and operated equipment and will be impartial in 
their recommendations of equipment. Greatest 
economy is secured by installing equipment which 
uses as many of the facilities as are available to 
the school. 

The advisability of installing laundries in 
schools is being discussed on the West Coast where 
schools have very active athletic departments and 
have as high as 8,000 or 10,000 bath towels a week. 
Laundering them is quite expensive, and the 
schools have felt the need of some means of cutting 
that expense without in any way jeopardizing the 
service they are giving to their pupils in physical 
education and organized sports. 

Some of these high schools have installed domes- 
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tic electric equipment and by using help that is 
otherwise employed in the school part time are 
laundering their towels at a small cost. Others 
having greater volume are using commercial in- 
stallations and are finding that their costs are 
reduced by more than 50 per cent. The laundering 
of bath towels presents a particularly simple pro- 
cedure. It is necessary only to wash, extract and 
dry them. Once a proper formula has been estab- 
lished, an ordinary employee can carry through the 
entire laundry process without difficulty, produc- 
ing an excellent quality of laundry work. 

It may be well at this point to emphasize once 
more the selection of proper equipment. It should 
be sufficiently sturdy and large to handle the laun- 
dry work in a short time. For example, a school 
or institution having some 500 pounds of laundry 
work should arrange to do this job in one or two 
days. At the same time it is manifestly impossible 
to do such a volume of laundry work economically 
in one of the small electric washing machines, hav- 
ing a capacity of only 6 or 8 pounds a load. Not 
only is there too much labor, but the equipment is 
not built to stand up under duty many times heav- 
ier than that for which the machine was originally 
built. 

The installation of incorrect or too small equip- 
ment will prove to be costly, whereas the proper 
equipment will give many years of excellent 
service and at the lowest possible operating cost. 





Watch Painting Jobs Closely 


A rigid inspection program of painting jobs, especially 
of new buildings, is recommended by William Overton, 
New York engineer. 

When specifications are drawn for painting—not to be 
done until the plaster has thoroughly dried—the architect 
and chairman of the building committee should select 
colors suitable to the various parts of the building. The 
painter should then proceed to paint the walls of the build- 
ing in accordance with the specifications, which may call 
for four coats of paint—one priming, one flat and two 
finish—or any number of coats of each paint, with stippled, 
eggshell or enamel glass finish. 

The chairman of the building committee or his repre- 
sentative may have full knowledge as to the color and 
number of coats of paint required, but whether or not the 
number will actually be given on completion of the contract 
is another matter, Mr. Overton warns. The school board’s 
representative or inspector usually makes a mark, perhaps 
a small cross in an inconspicuous place. Unless a careful 
inspection program is carried on, the painter’s foreman 
may paint over the inspector’s mark in such a fashion as 
to defy detection and call it a second coat. 

The building committee’s representative must be familiar 
with the materials selected and specified and should make 
certain that every detail of the contract is carried out. 
Lack of one coat of paint or substitution of inferior grades 
will necessitate repainting the building after it has been 
occupied for a short time only. 
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EARLY every mother or 
teacher who tries to im- 
prove the health of school 


children by offering well selected 

foods encounters sooner or later 

the child’s taste objection to this 

or that food. Vegetables are most 

often the object of these an- 

tipathies although milk, cereals, 

meat and other staple foods suffer as well. Luckily 
the one type of food that is most likely to escape 
such prejudice is fruit. Most school lunch man- 
agers have long since noted and acted upon this 
observation with resultant good for the children. 
The place of fruit in the adequate diet should con- 
sequently be thoroughly studied and full use made 
of its beneficent properties. 

The most important finding in recent years about 
both fruits and vegetables is that generalizations 
about them are unsafe. This fact is less true of 
fruits than of vegetables perhaps; nevertheless it 
constitutes a real hazard in a general discussion. 
Every kind of fruit is not the equivalent of every 
other kind even in a limited sense. Each fruit 
must be considered by itself, and substitutions can 
be safely made only within a narrow range. 

Thirty years ago when only the conventional 
protein, fat, carbohydrate, ash and water content 
of foods was known no such uncertainty about 
individual fruits existed. They were all known to 
be low in protein and fat, usually high in water 
and of variable carbohydrate content. The chief 


Fruit Plays Major Role in 


By AGNES FAY MORGAN, Ph.D. 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


difference stressed was that of calorie or energy 
value. Even here the variation was not great, in 
fresh fruit ranging from watermelons at 140 
calories a pound to bananas at 460. In dried fruit 
all constituents are increased in concentration but 
even less variation in energy value results than in 
the fresh state, 1,300 to 1,600 calories per pound 
being present in all such products. 

There are now available, however, several new 
criteria of nutritive value; at least six vitamins 
and some five or six important mineral constitu- 
ents. Since there is less uniformity of distribution 
of these constituents among both fruits and vege- 
tables than of protein, fat and carbohydrate it 
follows that we have now a more complex problem 
in the evaluation of individual members of these 
classes of food. 

The diversity of distribution of the vitamins is 
particularly striking, even the same types of fruits 
and vegetables being endowed with significantly 
different amounts of the same vitamin. A good 
example may be seen among the citrus fruits. 
Oranges, lemons and grapefruit have nearly 
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When the circus visits town or when pupils give 
a party, then the orange elephants go on parade. 
They are easy to make. With a sharp knife, 
mark off ears and trunk and separate them 
from the meat as shown in the photograph. Pin 
on a strip of orange peel for a tail. Legs are 
colored gumdrops stuck on toothpicks. Eyes 
are cloves. The trunk may be curled over an- 
other gumdrop. Arranged about a decorative 
fruit bowl they help to attract pupil customers 
to a wholesome fruit dessert. On the right is 
pictured a club fruit plate, individual service. 
To prepare this, cover a grill plate with crisp 
lettuce heart leaves. In the large section of the 
plate, arrange a banana, split lengthwise. If 
dipped in orange juice, the banana will not dis- 
color. On the banana arrange four slices of 
orange. In one of the smaller sections of the 
plate, place three large cooked prunes stuffed 
with cottage cheese. In the other, group several 
walnut halves and three or four dates. Served 
with a glass of milk and a sandwich, this makes 
a well balanced luncheon for the school child. 


the School Lunch 


Recipes by BERTHA C. PRENTISS 
Supervisor of Cafeterias, Berkeley Public Schools, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


equivalent Vitamin C (antiscorbutic) value but 
only oranges are also rich in Vitamin A, lemons 
and grapefruit being almost devoid of this sub- 
stance. Incidentally the color of these fruits is an 
index of the latter, since the deep reddish yellow 
pigment, carotene, is the vegetable precursor of 
Vitamin A. Limes, another member of the citrus 
family, are astonishingly poor even in Vitamin C. 

A few years ago we were led by the observation 
of these differences to compare the vitamin values 
of the melons. Watermelons, canteloupes and Per- 
sian melons were found to be rich in the Vitamin 
A property, casabas and honeydews almost without 
it. Today this difference might be predicted from 
a knowledge of the carotene content of these fruits. 

Until 1928 to 1930 the two distinct vitamins now 
called B or B, and G or B, were not separated 
definitely and were assayed together as what is 
now called the Vitamin B complex. All fruits and 
vegetables were observed by this determination to 
support growth to varying extents when fed to 
young animals along with a basal diet complete in 
all other respects except as to the B complex. The 
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generalization was therefore made that these foods 
were reasonably good sources of the water soluble 
vitamins. But now that tests are made separately 
for the two parts considerable variations and many 
gaps are being uncovered. The same discrepancy, 
to be sure, is seen in milk and meat, which are poor 
in B but fairly endowed with G. Cereals and other 
seeds are seen to supplement the other foods by 
their rich B content. 

Prunes, raisins and oranges are the best of the 
fruits so far studied as to Vitamin B and prunes 
are an even better source of Vitamin G than B. 
Raisins on the other hand are poor in G and 
oranges only fair. Fresh peaches and apricots are 
also low in both Vitamins B and G, bananas are 
fair as source of G, poor as source of B. These 
statements are made merely to illustrate the differ- 
ences that exist among the various kinds of fruit 
and even in the same fruit as to distribution of 
these two vitamins. 

Almost an equal amount of variation is seen in 
the distribution of Vitamin C. The citrus fruits, 
tomatoes (which are really a fruit) and straw- 
berries appear to be the best choice for this prop- 
erty with bananas, pineapples and berries other 
than strawberries in the next group. Apples and 
pears vary according to variety but in any case are 
not rich in the antiscorbutic vitamin. Those fruits 
and fruit juices that are usually eaten raw are 
most likely to convey this vitamin unchanged. 

The mineral elements of most interest so far as 
fruit is concerned are calcium, iron and possibly 
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copper. Copper salts in anything but minute 
amounts are poisonous but apparently in the small 
quantity naturally present in some foods render 
the food iron more usable and consequently more 
useful for blood building. Apricots, peaches and 
prunes have been found especially valuable in this 
respect, but some other fruits such as pineapple, 
raisins and berries have some value. Naturally all 
the dried fruits are more concentrated as to these 
mineral constituents than are any fresh fruits. 
Contrary to the popular notion, oranges are poor 
in iron but relatively rich in calcium, as are also 
olives, grapefruit, lemons, strawberries and goose- 
berries. 

The bulk — that is, indigestible fiber and small 
seeds — found in most fruits is often mentioned 
as of value in preventing constipation. Prunes and 
figs appear to contain some laxative constituent 
aside from the roughage. Apples are said to have 
hygienic value in the intestinal tract also. It can- 
not be said, however, that all fruits have a laxative 
effect in all persons. Their value varies in this 
respect with the individual child and the particular 
fruit. Stewed fruit is usually less laxative than 
raw and is used in diarrheal conditions. 

Much concern has been expressed over the in- 
creasing use of canned fruits and vegetables par- 
ticularly as to their vitamin value. Doctors 
Kohman and Eddy have shown quite conclusively 
that the commercial canning process has but little 
destructive effect upon either Vitamin A or C. It 
is especially reassuring to learn this concerning 
C since canned fruit is so often the chief anti- 
scorbutie food available. From the nature of Vita- 
min G (the antipellagric substance) it seems 


unlikely that any destruction would occur during 
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Lunch Counter “Best Sellers” 


Submitted by 
HAROLD SIEGEL 


Faculty Manager, Lunchroom of Evander Childs 
High School, New York City 


Beef a la mode, potato pancakes, apple sauce 

Hamburgers, Freach fried potatoes 

Frankfurters, baked beans, sauerkraut 

Hot roast beef sandwich, mashed potatoes,. gravy 

Salmon croquettes, green peas 

Codfish cakes, spaghetti 

Bacon sandwich, mashed potatoes, gravy 

Creamed chopped beef on toast, hashed brown potatoes 

Chicken a la king on biscuit, candied sweet potatoes 

Stuffed peppers, mashed potatoes 

Sandwiches — Swiss cheese, ham, salmon, salami, egg, 
corned beef, bologna, peanut butter, jelly, 
chopped ham, served with lettuce on roll 
or plain bread. 


Each serving fills an 84-inch plate. A half a slice of 
bread and butter are supplied without extra charge. 


the processing involved in canning. The effect upon 
Vitamin B (the antineuritic substance) is injuri- 
ous no matter what canning process is used. Since 
fruit is not in any casea rich source of this vitamin, 
this destruction may not be a serious objection to 
the use of canned fruits. 

Our own work upon dried fruit has brought out 
a curiously similar situation in regard to the use 
of sulphur dioxide preceding drying. This prac- 
tice is favorable to the retention of Vitamins A 
and C, indifferent in the case of G, but injurious 
to Vitamin B. Sulphured fruit should be chosen 
in those cases in which Vitamins A and C are the 
predominating contribution of the fruit as in 
apricots and peaches, but the unsulphured product 
should be chosen in those fruits such 
as prunes and raisins which are poor 
in C but rich in B. 

Enough has been said perhaps to 
make clear that fruit is a highly desir- 
able food for the school cafeteria coun- 
ter from the nutritional as well as the 
appetite point of view. Again it is clear 


Color plays a large part in the appetite 
interest of dishes served to children. 
The salad pictured here is a substan- 
tial one, suited for a main luncheon 
dish. To prepare it, arrange a halved 
peach on a lettuce covered salad plate. 
Circle with a double row of halved 
orange slices. Center the peach half 
with cottage or cream cheese. Garnish 
with two or three maraschino cherries 
or use fresh cherries when in season. 
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that no one kind of fruit can safely be chosen for 
constant use nor even that all the members of one 
fruit family can be relied on to furnish identical 
contributions. A constant procession of different 
fruits, balanced as well as may be, should be offered 
the children. Salads and desserts may be loaded 
with fruits with resulting decrease in granulated 
sugar and candy consumption and probably a cor- 
responding increase in the children’s physical wel- 
fare. The simplest, cheapest and perhaps most 
desirable way to serve these foods is in the fresh 
form, alone or with cream. Next best perhaps is 
merely baked whole fruit served with cream or a 
fruit sauce. A favorite combination for a substan- 
tial salad is fruit with cottage cheese and nuts. 
Cereal or whip puddings combine well many kinds 
of both fresh and dried fruits. Pies, cobblers, fancy 
ice cream combinations, fruit cups, cocktails and 
drinks are other suggestions. 

Bertha C. Prentiss, supervisor of cafeterias in 
the Berkeley public schools, furnishes the accom- 
panying school lunch suggestions. 

In eight Berkeley elementary schools during five 
weeks in the fall of 1934 there were served 19 
different fruit salads and 32 fruit desserts. In the 
high schools there were served 8 fruit salads, 9 
fresh fruits, 9 baked and cooked fruits, 4 fruit 
puddings, 8 fruit pies, 2 cobblers and several 
drinks containing fruits and fruit juices. Some of 
the salad combinations were: pear, pineapple, 
peach, prune or orange with cottage cheese; apple, 
celery, carrot; apple, celery, walnut; carrot, pine- 
apple and raisin; banana nut; stuffed prune; fruit 
mold; peach and date. Some of the desserts were: 
brown Betty, peach or apricot cobbler, orange cus- 
tard, pineapple whip, date pudding, berry tapioca, 
fruit pies. 

A few quantity recipes are added, all of which 
have been used successfully many times. No claim 
to originality is made in offering these recipes. 

RECIPES 
Baked Bananas (50 Servings) 
9 tbsp. cornstarch 
142 quarts boiling water 
bananas 


5 cups sugar 
144 tsp. salt 
34 cup lemon juice 36 


Mix dry ingredients. Add water and boil one minute, 
stirring constantly, then add lemon juice. Remove skins 
from bananas, cut in halves lengthwise, then crosswise. 
Put into a buttered baking dish a layer of bananas, then a 
layer of sauce until all are used. Cover with buttered 
crumbs, using three cups stale crumbs to *%4 cup butter. 
Bake until crumbs are brown. 


Baked Date Custard (50 Servings) 


Make three. Heat 3% quarts milk with 4 cups dates, 
stoned and quartered. Pour on to 14 slightly beaten eggs. 
Add 1% tsp. salt. Bake until firm in custard cups (set in 
pan of warm water). The water should never boil. 
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Brown Betty (50 Servings) 


2 2/3 cups brown sugar 
1 lemon, grated rind 
1% tsp. cinnamon 

1 tsp. nutmeg 

2 quarts water or fruit juice 


4 quarts chopped apples 

1 cup butter 

3 quarts buttered bread 
crumbs 


Pare and cut apples in small sections. Place in buttered 
baking dish a layer of apples, then bread crumbs, sugar, 
butter and seasoning. Repeat until the ingredients are 
used. Cover top with buttered bread crumbs. Bake in a 
slow oven about one hour. Serve with lemon sauce or top 
milk or cream. 


Fruit Soufflé (35 Servings) 


8 egg whites 
2 cups sugar 
f. g. salt 


3 cans* apricots 
2 cans pineapple 
1 can peaches 

1 can pears 


“*No. 2% size cans in all cases. 

Beat egg whites until stiff, fold and add a few grains of 
salt. Fold egg white mixture into fruit mixture. Put into 
buttered baking dish. Bake in slow oven until egg is golden 


brown. Serve with custard sauce, using the egg yolks. 


Pineapple Delight (25 Servings) 


Use 2 No. 24 cans crushed pineapple, drained. Cut up 1 
pound marshmallows into the pineapple. Put in cool place 
for two hours or more. When ready to serve, fold in % 
pint whipped cream. 


Rhubarb Tapioca (50 Servings) 


12 c. hot water 
24 c. rhubarb cut in small 
pieces (6 qts.) 


8 cups sugar 
4 tsp. salt 
6 ¢. quick cooking tapioca 


Combine sugar, salt and tapioca. Add hot water slowly 
and the rhubarb. Pour into a baking dish and cover closely. 
Bake in a moderate oven 2%2 hours. 


Prune Cake (18 Servings) 


1 cup sugar 1 tsp. soda 

ls cup shortening 1 tsp. cinnamon 

1 cup sour milk 2 tbsp. cocoa 

2 cups flour 2 tsp. baking powder 


1 egg 1 c. cooked, chopped prunes 


Bake in a medium oven. 


Fruit Upside Down Cake (2 Cakes) 


1 cup shortening % tsp. salt 

3 cups brown sugar 14% cups milk 
4% cups flour 6 eggs 

2 tbsp. baking powder 1 tbsp. vanilla 


Cream shortening, add sugar, egg yolks, flavoring, milk 
and beat well. Sift dry ingredients. Add to above and then 
add beaten egg whites. 

Butter the bottom and sides of a baking dish, sprinkle 
freely with sugar and cinnamon. Cover with a generous 
layer of sliced apples or other fruit, such as pineapple, 
apricots, peaches or plums. Add enough more sugar to 
sweeten sufficiently. Cover and bake about 10 minutes, 
then remove and cover with the foregoing cake mixture. 
Bake in moderate oven. Serve hot with whipped cream. 
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Movies for Small Schools 


By J. W. CAMERON 


Supervising Principal, Sewickley, Pa. 


sylvania has been operating for four years 

a circulating film library. It has func- 
tioned so effectively and so satisfactorily for mem- 
ber schools that this statement concerning it is 
offered in the thought that other districts may 
profit from a similar arrangement. 

The library itself consists of a number of films 
bought by individual schools or districts and placed 
in a central place (in this case the drug store of 
W. S. Smith, Carnegie, Pa.). Mr. Smith is the 
librarian and has charge of storage, lending and 
repairing of films. 

To become a member of the library it is neces- 
sary for a district to purchase one or more films 
to be placed in the library. No attempt is made to 
dictate what films shall be purchased by any dis- 
trict except that needless duplication is avoided 
by giving each member district or prospective 
member district a descriptive catalogue of films in 
the library. 


A GROUP of school districts in Western Penn- 


Members Deposit Sum for Postage 


The only obligation resting on a member is to 
deposit with the library a sum of money (ten 
dollars has been the unit deposit) to cover parcel 
post cost for film carriage from the library to the 
school. When a deposit is exhausted by a member, 
notice is given by the library and an additional 
deposit is made. 

The functioning of the library is simple. The 
one fundamental rule of operation is this: Each 
member may borrow from the library each week 
as many films as the member has purchased for the 
library. Thus a school that has purchased two 
films may in a thirty-six-week school term have 
the use of seventy-two films. There is no restric- 
tion upon the use that may be made of a film while 
it is in the hands of the member. It may be used 
in several grades and in several buildings and may 
be shown any number of times. Each member 


agrees, however, that he will return all films 
promptly on Friday of the week they are borrowed. 
Thus no film is ever permitted to be idle except at 
such times as it has not been requisitioned for use 
by a member. 

It is a splendid comment upon the spirit of co- 
operation of the member schools that in rare 


instances only has the time limit upon the use of 
a film been exceeded. 

Films are not circulated from member to mem- 
ber but are always returned to the library at the 
end of the week. 

All repairing, cleaning and other service is done 
in the library. In case there is a small cost for 
repair to a film, this amount is deducted from the 
deposit of the member that owns the film. Such 
costs have been so rare and so slight as to be 
negligible. 

Another question that naturally rises is whether 
members may have films when wanted. This is an 
important point, as it affects vitally the value of 
the whole arrangement. Fortunately the answer 
is in the affirmative. Some schools report that as 
high as 90 per cent of films are obtained as requi- 
sitioned. 

Another question is that of the life of a film 
under such usage. The library has been in opera- 
tion for four years. As yet no films have been 
retired from use and no replacements made. Manu- 
facturers state that a film is good for 400 showings. 
Some of these have been used far in excess of that 
number. It will be seen at once that the cost of 
obtaining educational films under this arrange- 
ment is small. 


Initial and Operating Costs Low 


The only other items of cost involved are the 
initial cost of the projector and screen and the 
maintenance costs of these items. In face of the 
present reduced prices and the long life and low 
operating cost of such equipment, there are few 
schools even in these depression days that cannot 
afford to take advantage of the splendid oppor- 
tunities offered in the educational films as well as 
in the many commercial and industrial subjects. 

The advantages of such an arrangement as the 
foregoing are obvious. They may be listed as fol- 
lows: (1) Small school districts are enabled to 
receive the benefits of the most modern visual 
education aid; (2) the initial cost as well as the 
operating cost is low; (3) the best educational 
films developed by educators and chosen by the 
schools themselves are available; (4) the annoy- 
ances to be met and the effort involved in the 
operation of the library are negligible. 
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Flexible seating arrangements help to prevent eyestrain resulting from blackboard glare. 


Treat Your Blackboards White 


By FRED W. FROSTIC 


Superintendent of Schools, Wyandotte, Mich. 


schools were just what the name implies, 

black boards. They were made of wide white 
pine painted or stained black; large pieces of nat- 
ural chalk served as the marking medium. 

One of the earliest references to the use of such 
boards is found in an arithmetic published in Phil- 
adelphia in 1809 which stated that the “Black 
Board should be about 3 feet square, painted or 
stained with ink, and hung against the wall in a 
convenient place for a class to assemble around it.” 

Slate appears not to have been used for this pur- 
pose until about 1860. The pine blackboard may 
even yet be found in use in some remote sections 
but other materials such as painted plaster, com- 
position materials, both plastic and sheet, have 
since come into use. Some of the latest materials 
consist of metal and glass. 

Slate, because of certain marked characteristics, 
continues to hold a superior place in the field of 
blackboard materials. Although a natural product 


i THE earliest blackboards used in American 


subject to natural variations it is remarkably uni- 
form, more uniform than almost any similar prod- 
uct used in its native condition. 

Slate has one of the lowest coefficients of expan- 
sion, much lower than that of almost any of the 
substitutes offered for it. It is rarely destructible; 
it does not crack from expansion and gives way 
only under severe blows or improper mounting. 
It is practically nonabsorbent, and is not affected 
by acids and alkalies. Slate lends itself to the sim- 
plest and most economical methods of maintenance. 
Only rank neglect in cleaning or abuse by the user 
makes the slate blackboard unfit for use. 

The finest blackboard slate comes from the “soft 
vein” region of Pennsylvania. This slate is uni- 
form in texture and free from impurities, and pre- 
sents the dull black surface that is considered most 
desirable. 

School building plans of a few years ago called 
for blackboards in every available wall space 
within the writing reach of pupils. Even narrow 











projections in the wall were carefully boxed in 
with slate, the corners being carefully mitered. 
Spaces were covered that were almost impossible 
to use as well as areas between windows difficult 
to utilize because of lighting. These rooms pre- 
sented a funeral aspect and greatly reduced the 
already deficient natural and artificial illumination. 

Modern methods of teaching have dispensed with 
the use of blackboards to a great extent. A board 
12 by 48 inches wide extending 20 feet across the 
front of the room serves almost all uses today. The 
wall areas around the side and rear of the room 
are usually covered with cork, which gives a soft 
tone to the room and provides a means of posting 
interesting material. Thus the lighting and es- 
thetic appearance of the room are greatly improved 
without increase in cost. 

The reduction in present blackboard require- 
ments is illustrated in the recent construction of a 
modern elementary school in one of our cities. An 
old structure with a capacity of 300 pupils was 
wrecked to make way for the new plant with a 
capacity of 1,040 pupils on a platoon organiza- 
tion. The blackboard from the old structure was 
salvaged and used to equip the new building and 
there was a surplus of one-third of the blackboard 
required. All the board used was reconditioned 
and made fully the equal of new slate although it 
had been in continual use for forty-eight years. 
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It is the janitor’s 





job to wash 
boards, not a task 
for pupils. With- 
out some instruc- 
tion the janitor 
will do it badly. 


Unclean and misused boards are insanitary and 
contribute to eyestrain and defective vision. At 
the same time they ruin the esthetic appearance 
of the room. Eyestrain results both from poor visi- 
bility and glare. On poorly kept boards there is 
usually insufficient contrast between the black- 
board and the crayon marks and this is conducive 
to eyestrain. The difficulty is increased in the tra- 
ditional type of school where pupils must face 
these boards continually. Flexibility in seating ar- 
rangement and in movement of pupils alleviates 
the difficulty somewhat but does not remove it. 
Glare arises from the presence of light and from 
the glaze that forms over boards in poor condition. 

Clean boards facilitate reading, writing and 
erasing. They must be free from chalk dust or 
other marks on erasing and should present a 
smooth black surface and have sufficient “tooth” to 
hold the crayon marks. 

Blackboards become unfit for use through a se- 
ries of conditions. The chalk crayon may itself be 
one of the greatest offenders. Crayon is composed 
of natural chalk with a binder to hold it into sticks 
and to reduce the dust hazard. This binder may be 
wax, grease, clay or a combination of these. The 
binder collects on the board and fills the “‘tooth”’ 
so that subsequent writing slips over the surface 
without leaving enough material to make a clear 
mark. At the same time the board presents a gray 
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appearance. This is partly due to improper erasing 
which results from the use of the wrong type of 
eraser, its dusty condition, or lack of care in the 
erasing. 

Chalk should be selected because of its freedom 
from dusting, clearness of marking and freedom 
from binders that fill the pores of the slate surface. 
Tale increases the fineness of dust and facilitates 
ease in writing but it produces glare. Talc is a 
common constituent in tailor’s drafting crayon and 
may be detected by the greasy feel. The relative 
hardness of chalk crayon is largely a matter of 
dryness. If a hard crayon is desired the chalk 
should be stored in a hot dry room. In general the 
better grade of chalk crayons are reflected in a 
slight increase in price, but the additional cost 
amply repays the user in removing many of the 
objectional features of dust and cleanliness of the 
boards. 

The accumulation of binder and dust on the 
board not only reduces visibility but develops a 
surface scaling. Moisture collects in the foreign 
matter and this causes thin layers of the material 
and of the board itself to peel off producing an 
unsightly appearance and an almost impossible 
writing surface. 

Oil treatments of any kind must be avoided. 
Nothing puts a board in bad condition more quickly 
than oil. Janitors sometimes wipe off boards with 
a cloth slightly dampened with kerosene in order 
to make them appear black. To remove the effects 
of such treatment the boards must be entirely re- 
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conditioned. In the same way all forms of wax, 
pressed colored crayons and poster paint are taboo. 
Wax is exceedingly difficult to remove. Poster 
paint contains glue or gum products and these bind- 
ers can be removed only by resurfacing. All past- 
ing or labels of any kind must be forbidden for the 
same reason. 

How then shall a board be kept in adequate con- 
dition? The rules are simple. 

1. Keep the erasers clean and remove all dust 
and marks from the board. 

2. Wash the boards often, at least once weekly. 

3. Avoid wax, oil, paste and paints of any kind. 

4. Use a good grade of crayon. 

5. Avoid so-called “blackboard dressings.” 

Erasers should be cleaned daily with a good pal- 
metto scrub brush in front of the furnace door 
where there is a good draft. Knocking or pound- 
ing erasers does not make them clean; it merely 
scatters the dust as well as destroys the erasers 
quickly. Washing the board should be done with 
plenty of clear water — no soap or other compound 
— anda good sponge. Dip the sponge in the water, 
squeeze it out slightly until it does not drip, and 
wipe the board one section at a time either in a 
crosswise direction beginning at the top or up and 
down; never use a circular motion. While the board 
is still wet, use a 14 to 18-inch window squeegee 
and wipe down, wiping off the rubber edge of the 
squeegee each time. This will leave the board 
smooth and black and free from streaks. Do not 
allow the boards to dry before using the squeegee. 
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Washing boards should not be delegated to pu- 
pils any more than washing windows or scrubbing 
floors. Cleanliness and simple efficiency will main- 
tain the boards easily. The amount of washing will 
depend upon use. Infrequent washings lead to neg- 
lect. Chalk trays should be cleaned carefully by 
vacuum or careful daily wiping. 

Most liquid dressings for blackboards contain 
oil, usually emulsified with caustic. Some of them 
contain paint or asphaltum thinned with gasoline. 
In general such treatments should be avoided as 
all the results for which they are used may be 
obtained by care in washing and erasing, with a 
lower expenditure of money, while the evil effects, 
and there are many, can be avoided. 


The Best Resurfacing Methods 


When blackboards become unfit for use by lack 
of care, dressings will not recondition them. There 
is nothing left but resurfacing. This can be done 
with the boards in place. It is best done by a 
trained mechanic with special machinery, although 
good work is often produced by a trained cabinet 
maker with a good surfacing sander. Some of the 
machinery used in this work consists of a rotating 
grinding disk mounted on a thick soft rubber base 
attached to a flexible shaft. Care is necessary in 
selecting disks of the proper grade that will not 
scratch the board. The process is sometimes done 
“dry,” a vacuum dust collector being employed; 
some efficient systems use water in grinding. The 
disk must be moved over the board carefully so as 
to avoid undue cutting on the outside edge thus 
making grooves in the surface. These disks are 
usually composed of a succession of conical frus- 
tums set close together to allow the sludge to col- 
lect between the cones and feed on to the board. 

Effective work can also be done by an electric 
hand belt sander, although it is dusty. The emery 
belt must be fine enough not to leave scratches on 
the board and the work should be done by a trained 
operator. After resurfacing, the boards should be 
thoroughly washed, as described above, after 
which they can be given a coat of black aniline dye 
if desired. This dye should contain no oil of any 
kind. The solvent should be volatile and leave no 
trace except the intense black stain, which changes 
the gray appearance of freshly sanded slate. Un- 
even edges where boards meet can be honed off 
with fine carborundum grinding stones. Cracks 
should be filled with a mixture of glue and slate 
dust. 

Careful attention to the care and maintenance 
of slate boards will keep them looking presentable 
and yield large dividends in the prevention of eye- 
strain. A simple survey of the practices of jani- 
tors in the care of boards will sometimes yield 
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astonishing information; if simple directions in 
the care of boards are given they will yield better 
results. 

Blackboard slate varies between 34 and 14 inch 
in thickness because of the natural variation in 
cleavage. Slate thicker than this type is called 
structural slate. Structural slate is often employed 
in schools for sinks, floors, wainscots, bases, 
shower stalls, urinal stalls, toilet enclosures and 
stairways. Some of this is obtainable in a wide 
variety of colors and grained finishes. However, 
the durability of these finishes needs to be studied 
more closely under the exacting conditions of school 
service before they can be accepted for general 
school use. 

Plain black slate lends itself to a number of uses 
when its serviceability has been established. 
Among these its use for window stools is most 
promising. The slate stool is durable, more eco- 
nomical than marble, will not warp or check, fits 
closely to the window sash, and is not injured or 
discolored by water from plant pots or rain. Its 
appearance is superb and it is quite easy to main- 
tain. 

When structural slate slabs are desired to be 
“dead black” to harmonize with metal finishing 
hardware the slate should be given a coat of linseed 
oil with a brush or acloth. If very black conditions 
are required, add lampblack or black aniline dye. 
The oil may be thinned as required with turpen- 
tine. Sometimes it is desirable to give the surface 
a thin coat of wax after the oil has become dry. 
This treatment gives the slab a very black uniform 
finish. No finish should be used on urinal stalls at 
the back, on stair treads or on outside exposed 
surfaces. 

The U.S. Navy has originated a “Black Marine 
Finish” for use on slate switchboards and electrical 
instrument boards to render them moistureproof 
and to give them a long lasting finish. Water 
evaporates quickly from this finished surface. It 
consists of an amylacetate lacquer colored with 
black aniline dye making the color a dead black. 
It also prevents oil staining. 





Before Installing Plumbing Fixtures 


Plumbing fixtures are about the only pieces of fixed 
equipment that can be seen in actual operation before their 
installation in a building. These fixtures may be demon- 
strated at the show rooms of the corporation that has been 
awarded the contract, and those responsible for their in- 
stallation in school buildings may observe them under water 
and in operation exactly as if they were permanently in- 
stalled. If this precaution is taken, few causes for com- 
plaint will arise after installation, except where a dunnage, 
craze or a factory defect shows up in the pottery. 
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Six Forum-Discussion Groups and Panel 


Debate Will Enliven February N.E.A. Meeting 


By S. D. SHANKLAND and BELMONT FARLEY 


National Education Association 


The program of the sixty-fifth an- 
nual convention of the Department of 
Superintendence will open in Atlantic 
City on Sunday afternoon, February 
24, when G. Bromley Oxnam, presi- 
dent, DePauw University, will deliver 
the vesper service address in the great 
ballroom of the Atlantic City board- 
walk auditorium. Convention activi- 
ties will begin the day before, when 
one of the most extensive exhibits of 
school equipment and supplies that 
have been shown at an educational 
meeting since the economic depression 
began, will be opened for the inspec- 
tion of convention delegates. 

President E. E. Oberholtzer has not 
selected a convention theme. The pro- 
grams will be varied and comprehen- 
sive enough to include the principal 
problems upon which the attention of 
administrators and other leaders in 
education is now focused. General ses- 
sion programs include such names as 
Arthur E. Morgan of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority; Charles A. Beard, 


author of “The Rise of American 
Civilization”, Arthur N. Holcombe, 


professor of government at Harvard 
University; President Glenn Frank of 
the University of Wisconsin; Charles 
H. Judd of the University of Chicago; 
Thomas H. Briggs of Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Sidney B. Hall, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in Virginia, and George F. Zook, 
director of the American Council on 
Education. Invitations have been ex- 
tended to prominent government offi- 
cials whose acceptances are held tenta- 
tive and will be announced later. 


Controversy Over Yearbook Report 


A prominent feature of the general 
session programs will be the report of 
the 1935 Yearbook Commission. This 
yearbook is entitled “Social Change 
and Education.” The controversial na- 
ture of the yearbook, implied in its 
title, will be apparent on the conven- 
tion platform as its authors face one 
another in panel debate over such sub- 
jects as “The Relationship of the 
Teaching Profession to Social Policy,” 
“Changing Ethical Standards,” “Tech- 


nological Changes Ahead,” and “Indi- 
vidualistic Versus Collective Social 
Planning.” 

Nationwide attention will likely be 
given to the discussion of one topic in 
this series, “What Lies Ahead in Gov- 
ernment,” which will be a featured 
topic of the panelists. U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education J. W. Studebaker 
will moderate the panel. 


Most Popular Panel Topic 


Other members of the jury-panel 
are: Frank W. Ballou, superintendent 
of schools, Washington, D. C.; Lyman 
Bryson, visiting professor of educa- 
tion and John L. Childs, assistant pro- 
fessor, department of philosophy of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Frederick S. Deibler, pro- 


fessor of economics, Northwestern 
University; J. B. Edmonson, dean, 
school of education, University of 


Michigan; Fred J. Kelly, chief, divi- 
sion of higher education, U. S. Office 
of Education; Worth McClure, super- 
intendent of schools, Seattle, Wash.; 
Jesse H. Newlon, director, Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; W. W. Theisen, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Milwaukee; 
Carroll H. Wooddy, adult forum 
leader, department of adult education, 
public schools, Des Moines, lowa. 

President Oberholtzer’s convention 
plans emphasize the current swing in 
convention practice from audition to 
participation. Convention delegates 
are invited to take part in at least one 
of the general sessions when an open 
forum will follow the panel discussion 
of the 1935 yearbook. The plan of 
participation will be extended in 
forum-discussion groups on Monday 
and Wednesday afternoons. The Mon- 
day afternoon forum-discussion 
groups will be followed Tuesday after- 
noon by study-discussion groups or- 
ganized on the basis of the interest 
manifested in the topics of the forum 
groups the day before. 

Dr. David E. Weglein, Baltimore, 
will lead off with the first forum-dis- 
cussion group on Monday afternoon, 
when James H. Richmond, state super- 
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intendent of public instruction, Frank- 
fort, Ky., will discuss “The Place of 
the Federal Government in the Sup- 
port of Education.” This address will 
probably outline the policy that or- 
ganized educators are pursuing 
throughout the coming session of Con- 
gress. Paul R. Mort, director, school 
of education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, will discuss “State and 
Local Support and Control of Public 
Education.” 

General plans for the study-discus- 
sion groups that will follow Doctor 
Weglein’s forum include the topic, 
“Improvement of the School Budget.” 
As an indication of the extent to which 
the study-discussion groups are ex- 
pected to cover the topics, suggestions 
to the leaders of this group include the 
analysis of 500 budgets, with emphasis 
upon ten outstanding ones. The group 
will discuss criteria for the selection 
of good budgets. It is expected that a 
mimeographed report will be available , 
for study, and that this report will in- 
clude samples of the best budgets 
studied. 

In the topics built around the prob- 
lems of school finance are included 
“Safeguarding School Funds,” “Better 
Buying for the Schools,” “Cooperative 
School Business Management,” “Better 
School Planning” and ‘The Responsi- 
bility of the Lay Citizen in School Im- 
provement.” 

To Consider Personnel Problems 


Supt. Carroll R. Reed of Minneap- 
olis is in charge of Forum-Discussion 
Group II, which will be devoted to 
“Personnel Problems in Educational 
Administration.” The two principal 
topics on this Monday afternoon forum 
are “Personnel Research and Educa- 
tion” and “The Superintendent of 
Schools and the Education of Teach- 
ers.” Speakers who will discuss these 
problems include L. J. O’Rourke, direc- 
tor of scientific research in personnel 
and administration, Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C.; Milton C. 
Potter, superintendent of schools, Mil- 
waukee; Ambrose Suhrie, professor of 
education, school of education, New 
York University, and E. S. Evenden, 
associate director, national survey of 
the education of teachers, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

In the Tuesday afternoon follow-up, 
Forum-Discussion Group II will divide 
into the following~ study-discussion 
groups: “Recruiting the Teaching 
Staff,” “Local Residents and Married 
Women as Teachers,” “The Teaching 
Load,” “The Scheduling of Teachers’ 
Salaries” and “The Contractual Status 
of Teachers and Other School Em- 
ployees.” 
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Supt. Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh, 
has organized Forum-Discussion 
Group III around the general subject, 
“Educational Interpretation Dealing 
With Recent Trends, Practices and 
Developments Toward a New Educa- 
tional Program.” Topics include 
“Trends in Expansion of the Educa- 
tional Program, Parental, Preschool 
and Postgraduate” and “The Public 
Forum as an Educational Agency.” 
Speakers on the Monday afternoon 
session are E. W. Butterfield, state 
commissioner of education, Hartford, 
Conn., and J. W. Studebaker, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. 

Supt. George C. Bush of South Pasa- 
dena, Calif., in charge of Forum-Dis- 
cussion Group IV on Monday after- 
noon, will focus the attention of those 
who take part in this sectional meeting 
on administrative problems having to 
do with the village and rural districts 
and small cities. “The Relationship of 
the Superintendent and the Business 
Manager to the Board of Education 
and to Each Other in the Larger City 
Systems” will also be a topic of spe- 
cial interest. Speakers on the Monday 
afternoon session include John Guy 
Fowlkes of the University of Wiscon- 
sin; Charles L. Kopp, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Cumberland, Md., 
and Frank A. Bouelle, superintendent 
of schools, Los Angeles. 

When Forum-Discussion Group IV 
divides into the smaller sectional meet- 
ings, such topics as the following are 
expected to engage attention: “Selec- 
tion and Adoption of Textbooks,” 
“Some Unsolved Administrative Prob- 
lems,” “Harmonizing Divergent Philos- 
ophies of Various Groups of Teachers 
in a System,” “Nonprofessional Con- 
trol of Public Schools,” “Selection of 
School Administrative Officers” and 
“Platoon Schools.” 

Supt. A. J. Stoddard of Providence, 
R. I., director of Forum-Discussion 
Group V, builds his program around 
the outlook for new educational plans 
that recognize the social and economic 
transition through which we are pass- 
ing. The Monday afternoon program 
includes such topics as “Education as 
a Force for Social Improvement” and 
“The Responsibility of the Schools for 
the Teaching of Economics.” Divergent 
views may be expected from such 
speakers as James C. Bay, superin- 
tendent of schools, Easton, Pa.; George 
S. Counts of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Orrin C. Lester, vice 
president of the Bowery Savings Bank, 
New York City, and Payson Smith, 
state commissioner of education in 
Massachusetts. 

When Superintendent Stoddard’s 


discussion group divides into the 
smaller associated meetings of Tues- 
day afternoon, such topics as the fol- 
lowing will frame the discussion: “The 
Training of Teachers for Schools That 
Lead Social Progress,” “The School as 
a Factor in the ‘Crime Wave,’ ” “Com- 
pulsory School Attendance to Age 
Twenty-One,” “The Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps and Its Relation to the 
Schools,” and “Adapting New Medi- 
ums of Communication to Education.” 

Dr. H. B. Bruner, professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will direct the attention of 
Forum-Discussion Group VI to the 
curriculum, which has been the objec- 
tive of his special study for many 
years. Emphasis will be placed upon 
present day trends and controversies, 
both of which are illustrated in the 
addresses by Harold Rugg of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and 
Charles H. Judd, head of the depart- 
ment of education, University of Chi- 
cago. Doctor Rugg will explain the 
necessity for introducing socio-eco- 
nomic problems into the curriculum, 
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and Doctor Judd will make plain the 
difficulties involved in this procedure. 

When Doctor Bruner’s curriculum 
forum becomes study-discussion groups 
on Tuesday afternoon, members will 
devote their attention to the following 
topics: “Trends in the Field of Inte- 
gration,” “Integration in the Field of 
the Social Studies,” “Integration on a 
Secondary School Level,” “Methods for 
Utilizing Local Communities in the 
Study of Modern Problems,” “Curric- 
ulum Materials in the Field of Hous- 
ing and City Planning, in the Field of 
Recreation and Leisure Time, and in 
the Field of Agriculture,” and “The 
Enlargement of Curriculum in the 
Small High School.” 

On Wednesday afternoon, each of 
the forum-discussion groups will meet 
again in another round of deliberation. 
Topics considered will be related to the 
themes chosen for the _ respective 
forum-discussion groups, and speakers 
will include those whose names have 
been associated with the progress and 
development of the fields which they 
have been asked to consider. 





Optimism Permeates Both General and Special 
Sessions of American Vocational Association 


More than 2,000 vocational educa- 
tors, members of the American Voca- 
tional Association, meeting in ninth 
annual national convention in Pitts- 
burgh, December 5-8, sounded notes 
of optimism and progress. The four- 
day session was replete with talks, dis- 
cussions, and other activities pertinent 
to the theme, “Education for Economic 
and Social Development.” 

Only two general sessions were 
scheduled. A banquet program on 
Thursday evening, attended by 900 
persons, provided variety between the 
opening meeting and the second gen- 
eral session on Friday night. Numer- 
ous section programs were held on 
agriculture, home economics, trade and 
industry, rehabilitation, industrial 
arts, vocational guidance, part-time 
education and commercial education. 

Dr. Walter D. Cocking, state super- 
intendent of public instruction, Ten- 
nessee, and principal speaker on the 
opening program, stressed the impor- 
tance of vocational training to indus- 
trial worker, farmer and homemaker 
and its importance under the NRA, the 
AAA and other government agencies. 

Philip Murray, second vice president 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
in his address before the general ses- 
sion on Friday night, indicated his be- 


lief that more federal and state money 
would eventually be appropriated for 
furthering vocational programs, par- 
ticularly extension courses for adults. 
Considerable emphasis was given to 
apprenticeship training and the future 
craftsman. W. F. Patterson, executive 
secretary, federal committee on ap- 
prenticeship training, commented on 
its spread to occupations which previ- 
ously had been considered beyond the 
possibilities of apprentice training. 
Dr. Paul L. Cressman proposed a na- 
tional craftsmanship program. While 
the plan is still tentative, it impressed 
the group strongly enough to warrant 
the formation of a study committee. 
The house of delegates elected 
George P. Hambrecht, state director of 
vocational education, Madison, Wis., 
president for 1935. New vice presi- 
dents elected are: part-time education, 
Harry A. Tiemann, state director of 
vocational education, Denver, and re- 
habilitation, R. L. Bynum, supervisor 
of rehabilitation education, Nashville, 
Tenn. Thomas H. Quigley, professor 
of industrial education, Georgia School 
of Technology, Atlanta, was reelected 
vice president to represent the indus- 
trial education group. Charles W. Syl- 
vester, director of vocational educa- 
tion, Baltimore, remains treasurer. 
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Dedication of Cimarron Consolidated School 


Marks Completion of First Kansas P WA Project 


The new $105,000 building of the 
Cimarron Consolidated School, Cimar- 
ron, Kan., was recently dedicated. The 
building was the first PWA_ public 
building project on which bids were 
let in Kansas. 

Grade and high school pupils are 
both accommodated, the two schools 
being divided by a center wing occu- 
pied by the auditorium and gymna- 
sium. The auditorium seats 800. The 
stage is amply equipped with curtains 
and stage scenery, and the ceiling has 
been acoustically treated. The audi- 
torium will be used for community 
purposes and provides a gathering 
place that has been lacking for sev- 
eral years. 

The gymnasium has direct entrances 
from both school wings and from the 
outside. The wing is 74 by 56 feet, 
two stories in height and has room 
for 400 or 500 spectators in the bal- 
conies. A large steel and concrete bal- 
cony runs along the entire side and is 
connected to end balconies. The play- 
ing floor is maple over concrete. Boys’ 
lockers and shower room and a similar 
room for the girls are provided under 
the main balcony. 

The north wing has seven grade 
rooms together with office, teacher, 
board and toilet rooms. 

The exterior walls of the building 
are of a mingled shade of light buff 
brick trimmed with Silverdale, Kan., 


limestone and colored terra cotta. 
Classroom flooring is of a wood fiber 
tile, cemented in place over the reen- 
forced concrete floor construction. All 
classroom ceilings are treated with 
acoustical tile similar to the audito- 
rium. Throughout the building a col- 
ored textured plaster is used, different 
textures and colors being used in vari- 
eus parts of the interior. 

Plumbing fixtures are all of vitreous 
china and of the latest design. Room 
temperatures are controlled by room 
thermostats and the gas fired furnaces 
are also thermostatically controlled. 
The electrical system provides ample 
lighting and power, a complete elec- 
tric clock and program, and system and 
fire alarms. 

Convenient built-in wardrobes in the 
grade rooms and 130 individual lock- 
ers in the high school halls take care 
of clothing and book storage. 

Routledge and Hertz, architects and 
engineers of Hutchinson, Kan., de- 
signed and supervised the construction 
of the building. The project was car- 
ried out under the PWA, which gave 
a grant of $29,500 toward the work. 
The bond issue by the district was for 
$75,000, the bonds being sold to the 
state school fund commission. The cost 
per cubic foot was 21 cents and the 
cost per pupil enrolled this year was 
$226.34. Federal government had a res- 
ident engineer and inspector on the job. 





Citizens’ Movement Brings 
Promise of Modern Building 


A citizens’ movement for a new con- 
solidated high school has attained such 
proportions in Dearborn County, Indi- 
ana, that the boards of trustees of 
three school townships have voted that 
a complete survey of the secondary 
school population be made and that a 
joint board to consider site and pre- 
liminary plans be appointed. 

Parents and school officials held a 
mass meeting in the county court 
house and declared that an emergency 
exists in the school city of Lawrence- 
burg, the Lawrenceburg school town- 
ship and the school town of Greendale 
so far as high school accommodations 
are concerned. 

Two hundred and sixty pupils are 
crowded into a building constructed 
thirty years ago to accommodate 100 
pupils, they charged. Laboratories are 


in basement rooms six feet below 
ground without ventilation, no library 
space, no cafeteria or lunchroom, no 
rest room for girls and women teach- 
ers, no individual locker space and no 
inside toilets of any kind are provided. 





New High School at Wayland 


Wayland, Mass., will have a new 
ten-room high school and gymnasium, 
to cost $106,000. The building is to be 
of Colonial design, red brick with cast 
stone trim. 





Cornerstone in Place at 
$500,000 Helena School 


Zero weather with a storm brewing 
did not keep citizens of Helena, Mont., 
from witnessing the laying of the cor- 
nerstone of the new $500,000 high 
school building on December 8. 
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For fifteen years pupils, patrons, 
faculty and board have worked to pro- 
mote this new building, according to 
E. M. Hall, chairman of the board of 
directors. The old building was con- 
structed in 1890 to accommodate 300 
pupils. Today close to 1,000 pupils are 
in attendance. 

Sealed in the cornerstone strong box 
are the personal signatures of every 
elementary and high school pupil in 
Helena, of every teacher and principal 
in the school system and of every em- 
ployee, officer and board member. 

Elizabeth Ireland, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, spoke at the 
ceremonies. The architect is Roscoe 
C. Hugenin of Butte. 





High School to Have Plant 


Douglas County, Oregon, will soon 
have a new union high school located 
at Drain, federal funds to the extent 
of $51,500 having been granted for the 
project. The high school district has 
never had a building of its own but 
has rented space in a grade school 
building. That structure burned sev- 
eral months ago and all autumn both 
grade and high school classes have 
been held in widely separated churches. 
A new elementary school building is 
also contemplated ; it will be ready for 
the new school term next September. 





Citizens Demand New School; Get It 


A new elementary school at Colmar 
Manor, Md., is under construction in 
response to the demands of numerous 
citizen groups who complained that the 
lives of Colmar Manor children were 
being endangered by crossing a heav- 
ily trafficed boulevard to get to school. 
The building, to cost around $30,000, 
will be erected on a four-acre plot. 
Nicholas Orem, superintendent of 
schools of Prince Georges County, also 
announces the construction of an addi- 
tion to the Hyattsville Elementary 
School and of a new building for Negro 
pupils at Upper Marlboro. 





Work Starts on Lexington School 


Work is being started on the M. A. 
Cassidy Elementary School, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., contracts having been let on 
this project to the amount of $72,854. 
For the present the building will com- 
prise only the equivalent of seven 
classrooms and necessary dependen- 
cies. Future plans call for an expan- 
sion of this layout to a twenty or 
twenty-two-room building, plus gym- 
nasium and auditorium. 
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School Masters’ Rotary 
Luncheon on February 27 


The School Masters’ Rotary Club 
will have a joint luncheon with the 
Atlantic City Rotary Club at 12:15, 
Wednesday, February 27, at the Chel- 
sea Hotel. 

The organization is composed of Ro- 
tarians with the classification “Edu- 
cation” from every section of the 
United States. Attendance at these 
meetings usually ranges from 800 to 
1,000. This will be the eighteenth an- 
nual luncheon of the organization. 

Dr. George D. Strayer of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will be 
the speaker, his subject being “How 
Can We Finance a Desirable Program 
of Public Education?” Carroll R. 
Reed, superintendent of schools, Min- 
neapolis, is president, and S. T. Neveln, 
superintendent of schools, Austin, 
Minn., is secretary-treasurer. 

Luncheon tickets will be on sale at 
convention headquarters and at The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS booth, No. F. 39. 





Ready for Visual Instruction Meeting 


The Atlantic City meeting of the 
Department of Visual Instruction held 
coincident with the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association is ex- 
pected to mark new progress in visual 
education movements. Arrangements 
for luncheon and afternoon gatherings 
have been made by Wilber Emmert, 
president of the department, for Feb- 
ruary 26 and 27 in order not to con- 
flict with the general sessions of the 
Department of Superintendence. Sec- 
retary E. C. Dent and a local commit- 
tee have charge of plans for the meet- 
ing place and the local entertainment. 





West Virginia Shows Visual Aids 


One of the most successful meetings 
in the history of the organization was 
held by the West Virginia Visual Edu- 
cation Association in Parkersburg in 
conjunction with the State Education 
Association. Much interest centered 
upon an exhibit of materials represent- 
ing all types of visual-sensory aids 
prepared and displayed by the Fair- 
mount State Teachers College work- 
ers. As principal speaker of the occa- 
sion, Wilber Emmert, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pa., and president of 
the department of visual instruction 
of the National Education Association, 
demonstrated with an impressive dis- 
play of materials the possibility of or- 
ganizing collections of visual education 


aids at no cost to school districts. Mrs. 
Edna Richmond, Fairmount State 
Teachers College, Fairmount, W. Va., 
was reelected president for 1934-35. 





Jane Addams to Receive 
Annual Education Award 


Jane Addams of Chicago’s Hull 
House will receive on February 26 the 
American Education Award given an- 
nually by the Associated Exhibitors of 





the N. E. A. at the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence. The 
award goes to an outstanding contrib- 
utor to some phase of education. 

Dr. Walter J. Damrosch was the 
recipient of this honor at the 1934 
convention in Cleveland. J. W. Crab- 
tree, the retiring secretary of the 
N. E. A., was the first to receive the 
award at the Boston meeting in 1927. 

Miss Addams has been accorded 
many honors, including the Nobel 
peace prize for 1931. 





Privately Owned College Made Public 


For 114 years a privately owned in- 
stitution, Pennsylvania Military Col- 
lege, Chester, Pa., has been transferred 
to public ownership. In the future it 
will be operated as a purely nonprofit 
institution by the newly created Hyatt 
Foundation. The reason for this 
change is to assure the perpetuation of 
this college beyond the lives of the 
present Hyatt family, also to give it 
an opportunity to enhance its work 
through the creation of an endowment. 





Shortens Term for College Deans 

Taking the stand that the deanship 
of a school or college or the heading 
of a department in a large university 
may become a burden seriously inter- 
fering with normal teaching and re- 
search work, if continued too long, the 
University of Michigan will in the 
future permit administrative officers 
to resign such duties after fifteen 
years. Such men will receive “dis- 
tinguished professorships” allowing 
them to return to full-time teaching. 
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High School Tercentenary 
ls Approved by President 


President Roosevelt lent his ap- 
proval to the observance of the 300th 
anniversary of the American high 
school in the following statement, re- 
cently released through the office of 
the secretary of the N. E. A.: 

“The year 1935 ushers in an impor- 
tant anniversary in the life of the 
American people. Three hundred years 
ago the first American high school — 
the Boston Latin School — was 
founded. It was established in 1635 
only fifteen short years after the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims. From a small 
beginning with one instructor and a 
handful of students has grown the 
splendid service now provided for more 
than 6,000,000 young Americans by 
26,000 public and private high schools. 
These schools are developing the most 
precious resource of our nation, the 
latent intelligence of our young people. 
It is worth noting that social progress 
in the United States is following 
swiftly on the heels of the remarkable 
expansion of educational opportunity 
at the high school level. 

“T hope that the young people of 
every high school in the United States 
will celebrate this three hundredth an- 
niversary. I hope they will celebrate 
it in a manner which will bring vividly 
before parents and fellow townsmen 
the significance, the contribution and 
the goals of their secondary schools.” 


Coming Meeting 
Jan. 2-4—Florida 
Jacksonville. 
Feb. 8-9—Council of Administration, Kan- 
sas State Teachers Association, Topeka. | 
Feb. 20-23—American Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations, including 
American College Personnel Association, 
Institute of Women’s Professional Rela- 
tions, National Association of Deans of 
Women, National Federation of Bureaus 
of Occupations, Personnel Research Fed- 
eration, Southern Woman's Educational 
Alliance and Teachers College Personnel 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J 
Feb, 21-23—National Association of Prin- 
cipals of Schools for Girls, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


Education Association, 


Feb. 23-28—Department of Superintend- 
ence, National Education Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J 

April 24-27—American Physical Education 
Association and its Eastern District So- 
ciety, Pittsburgh. 

Nov. 1-2—Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tien, Lawrence, Manhattan, Hays, Dodge 
City, Hutchinson and Chanute. 

Nov. 25-27—-South Dakota Education Asso- 
ciation, Aberdeen. 





Wesleyan University Gets Bequest 

Under the will of Charles H. Morse, 
a retired rubber manufacturer, Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn., 
will receive $2,904,468. 
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Miss Veronica Dwyer 
Chief of Dietetics 


Miss Veronica Dwyer, Chief of Dietetics at the Park West Hospital, New York City, says, “I use gelatine 
extensively in my dietary work. It should play an important part on the menu of the sick. 

“We use gelatine here in consommes, desserts, and salads, such as vegetable or chicken salad. I like to 
use plain, unflavored gelatine in making up desserts for diabetic patients and calculate it as part of the 
protein allowance, and count the added fruit juices as part of the carbohydrate.” 


Here is one of Miss Dwyer's favorite tomato-juice recipes: 


1 teaspoonful unflavored gelatine 
1 cup tomato juice 


Season with salt, pepper, and sugar, and boil with 
two leaves of celery. Allow to cool and congeal. 


When using gelatine in the diet for the sick, Gelatine will add variety, nourishment, and 
be sure to use a pure U.S.P. gelatine or better. sparkle to the hospital diet. An easily assim- 
Knox Gelatine is free from all pathogenic, gas, ilable protein for convalescent, tubercular, 
or acid-forming bacteria, and it contains no post-operative, diabetic, and infant feeding, 
carbohydrates. As carefully made and super- and in those cases where high protein diet 
vised as an ampule solution. is desirable. 


KNOX — cELATINE 
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Health Exams Completed 
of Luncheon Employees 


The Chicago board of health com- 
pleted during December health tests of 
all the 650 employees in the high school 
lunchrooms of that city, in an effort 
to prevent food handlers from passing 
on communicable disease. 

A food testing laboratory 
tained under the laboratory engineer- 
ing chemist at Chicago Normal College 
supplements health department tests 
of all foods entering the lunchrooms. 
A new school lunchroom budget pro- 
vides for sterilization equipment for 
the treatment of dishes and utensils. 


main- 





Missouri Scholarships Based 
on College Aptitude Tests 


All senior high school pupils in Mis- 
souri will be given a college aptitude 
test this year and those pupils making 
the highest grades and having the 
highest class records will be eligible 
for the curator scholarships for fresh- 
men inaugurated last year by the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. One hundred 
scholarships amounting to $125 cash 
were given last year, and it is pre- 
sumed that the same number will be 
granted in 1935. Of the students enter- 
ing under last year’s curator scholar- 
ships not a single student failed. 





University of Pittsburgh to 
Honor School of Education 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
establishment of the school of educa- 
tion at the University of Pittsburgh 
will be celebrated February 2, 1935. 
Plans include a dinner meeting with 
several guest speakers and an illus- 
trated brochure depicting the history 
and development of the school. 

Dr. C. A. Buckner, professor of edu- 
cation and head of the professional 
division of education, is correlating the 
work of the various participating 
groups. Among those actively engaged 
in making the arrangements are: Dr. 
C. A. Buckner, professor of education, 
University of Pittsburgh; Charlotte 
Truby, principal of Humboldt and 
Wickersham Schools, Pittsburgh; Dr. 
J. Freeman Guy, associate superin- 
tendent of schools, Pittsburgh; Dr. 
J. C. Werner, superintendent of 
schools, Coraopolis; Dr. C. R. Foster, 
president, State Teachers College, In- 
diana; Dr. J. B. Ritchie, superintend- 
ent of schools, McKeesport; J. C. Sy- 
ling, superintendent of schools, Law- 
rence County; Paul C. Trimble, J. C. 


Winston Co.; Dr. P. W. Hutson, asso- 
ciate professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh; Dr. R. V. Morris- 
sey, instructor in botany, University of 
Pittsburgh; S. H. Replogle, assistant 
superintendent oi schools, Allegheny 
County; Dr. F. D. Zuerner, superin- 
tendent of schools, North Braddock; 
Myrle Eakin, teacher, Gladstone Jun- 
ior High School, Pittsburgh; Ora Le- 
ona Eimer, teacher, Schenley High 
School, Pittsburgh; Helen Heazlett, 
high school teacher, Wilkinsburg; Wil- 
liam A. Dannels, principal, Allen 
School, Pittsburgh; J. P. Runk, super- 
vising principal of schools, East Mc- 
Keesport; Theodore A. Siedle, assist- 
ant to the dean, school of education, 
University of Pittsburgh, and Dr. 
Frank M. Gatto, assistant director, 
curriculum study and research divi- 
sion, board of education, Pittsburgh. 





Ursinus College Goes in for ''Talkies” 
Sixteen mm. sound-on-film equip- 
ment has been installed in the audito- 
rium of the new science building of 
Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. That 
institution is using a talking picture 
program in the college curriculum. 
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N. J. Spends $91,423,119 
Educating 858,540 Pupils 


The state of New Jersey spent $91,- 
423,119 in 1933-34 to educate 858,540 
pupils. These figures are revealed 
in the annual report made by Dr. 
Charles H. Elliott, commissioner of 
education. The cost was $9,852,942 less 
than the expenditure for the preceding 
year and $27,128,897 less than 1931-32 
expenditures. Pupils in schools de- 
creased to the number of 14,708 as 
compared with the year preceding. 

Although there was a total decrease 
in pupils, enrollment in the high 
schools increased by 11,794. This is 
“more nearly normal” than the ex- 
traordinary increases in the last two 
years. The state hired 28,170 teachers 
at a total salary of $51,469,554. This 
marks a decrease of 634 teachers in 
one year and an average yearly salary 
for each of $1,821 — a decrease of $174 
in one year. 

State normal schools enrolled 3,034 
students in 1933-34, a decrease of 432 
students over the preceding year. 
There were 983 students graduated in 
June, 1934, and 1,132 positions in the 
state to be filled. 





Films for the 


Saving Seconds — How automobile ac- 
cidents happen and how they may be 
avoided. Includes significant charts 
which should prove effective in awak- 
ening interest in highway safety. 
Prints are available in 16-mm. size, 
sound and silent version, and in 
35-mm. size, sound version. A few 
prints in the 35-mm. silent version 
are also available. Sponsored by the 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany and produced by Castle Films. 


Ancient Egyptian Life — New study 
unit, first of a series, illustrating 
epics of old world history. Prepared 
chiefly from stills of historical mo- 
tion pictures “Ten Commandments” 
and “Cleopatra” produced by Cecil 
DeMille and “The Mummy” made 
by Universal. The fifteen pictures 
or slides of this unit offer detailed 
studies in food, shelter, clothing, 
weapons, utensils and tools. Photo- 
graphic History Service of Holly- 
wood. 


Elizabethan England — Second unit in 
a series illustrating epics of old 
world history. Prepared chiefly from 
stills of “Dorothy Vernon of Haddon 
Hall,” “Henry the Eighth” and “The 


School Screen 


” 


Virgin Queen.” These pictures pre- 
sent a panorama of social life and 
customs during the Elizabethan age. 
Each picture is accompanied by a 
brief, concise text which enlarges 
upon the subject matter of the pic- 
ture and also a question guide with 
which to carry on discussion. 


Let’s Ride the Zephyr — Pictorial study 
of the new streamline train with ex- 
terior and interior scenes while in 
operation. Running time, 4 minutes, 
16-mm. and 35-mm., silent. Spon- 
sored and produced by Eastin Fea- 
ture Films, Galesburg, III. 


The Human Adventure — An educa- 
tional talking picture sketching 
man’s rise from savagery to civiliza- 
tion. Includes talk by Dr. James 
H. Breasted showing representative 
objects typifying human develop- 
ment. Carries the audience by air- 
plane through the lands where civil- 
ization first arose — Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Syria, Anatolia, Irak and Per- 
sia. Running time, 72 minutes, 
35-mm., silent. Sponsored by the 
Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago. Distributed by Erpi Pic- 
ture Consultants, New York City. 
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... A health program of 
information and activi- 
ties for the promotion 
and maintenance of 
good health... 


Ds C-Yodb de GeKoniat-Yoler- 


dekoat suiablishes 


le R-Yodb del whod ob ba 


New! The CHARTERS-SMILEY-STRANG 


Intermediate and Advanced 


Units have already been 


STATE-ADOPTED 
by 
OREGON 


The —Authors: 


W. W. CHARTERS, Ph.D. 
Ohio State University 


* 
DEAN F. SMILEY, M.D. 


Cornell University 
a 


RUTH STRANG, Ph.D. 


Teachers College, 
Columbia University 





... HEALTH and GROWTH 


is built on the sane conviction that real health instruction, 
to be effective, must establish health habits; that every 
point of instruction on the subject of health must enable 
the child to translate what he has learned into activities 
that will promote and maintain health. Since consciously 
achieved health requires a liberal background of physi- 
ology and anatomy, these facts are introduced, but only 
as backgrounds. 

The series covers instruction in the elementary, inter- 
mediate, and advanced grades, from the third through 
the eighth. 


For January Publication 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco. Atlanta, Dallas 
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Achievement Tests for 
All Oklahoma Students 


To measure student achievement and 
to determine the efficiency of Okla- 
homa schools, some 30,000 high school 
pupils and the students in the eighteen 
colleges of the state, as well as reli- 
gious school pupils, will be given a 
comprehensive standard examination. 
Separate examinations will be given 
high school and college students. 

Henry D. Rinsland, associate pro- 
fessor of education at the University 
of Oklahoma, is chairman of the com- 
mittee planning the examination and 
Andrew Holley, chief high school in- 
spector, is in charge of the content of 
the secondary school examination. 

The date of the examination will not 
be announced in advance. The results 
when compiled will form the basis for 
recommendations of the state coordi- 
nating board in regard to a rearrange- 
ment of educational set-up and the 
addition of needed administrative aids. 

Along with the examination there 
will be a questionnaire attempting to 
find how the pupil’s interests compare 
with those of his parents and to iso- 
late factors causing deficiencies. 





World Federation to Meet at Oxford 

The 1935 meeting of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations will 
take place August 10-17 in Oxford, 
England. The meeting will be held in 
conjunction with the International 
Federation of Teachers’ Associations 
(European — elementary) and the Bu- 
reau International de L’Enseignement 
Secondaire, looking to a more complete 
coordination of these great interna- 
tional societies. 

School administrators and teachers 
who contemplate attending the meet- 
ing are asked to communicate with the 
headquarters office of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, 
D. C., at an early date. Attractive 
rates for the meeting are said to be 
assured. 





Jewish Evening School Opened 

A movement to keep alive a knowl- 
edge of Jewish culture among Amer- 
ican Jewish youth has resulted in an 
evening school for girls in New York 
City. These courses in Hebrew and 
Jewish history are sponsored by Junior 
Hadassah, the young women’s Zionist 
movement of America, and the New 
York school is expected to serve as a 


model for similar ventures in other 


cities. A rabbi and two Hebrew teach- 
ers comprise the present staff; later, 
courses in Jewish literature and reli- 
gion will be added. 





To Observe Mark Twain Centennial 

Missouri schools will play an impor- 
tant part in the statewide celebration 
of the Mark Twain centennial which 
will take place this year. Plays, pag- 
eants, pilgrimages to his old home and 
exhibits of his works and relics are 
scheduled. The observance, which be- 
gins January 16, will end with Mark 
Twain Week next autumn, beginning 
with. November 30, the 100th anni- 
versary of his birth. Plays will be pre- 
sented on movable stages, and troops 
of players will tour the state. 





Court Upholds College in Drill Case 
The United States Supereme Court 
in a decision rendered on December 3 
upheld the right of land grant colleges 
to make military training compulsory, 
even for students who object on con- 
scientious and religious grounds. Al- 
though the three noted liberals on the 
supreme bench delivered a separate 
opinion, Justices Cardozo, Hughes and 
Brandeis were just as strong as 
the majority in upholding the action 
of the University of California in sus- 
pending the two sons of Methodist min- 
isters who raised a constitutional ob- 
jection against compulsory training. 





N. J. County Attendance Grows 

Allotment of state school funds to 
Somerset County, N. J., for the year 
beginning July 1, 1934, totaled $330,- 
385.02 as compared with $333,796.82 
for the previous year. School attend- 
ance in the county showed an increase. 
Total hours last year, for each of 
which the state allows .0171 cents, 
were 2,460,822. In the previous year, 
the total hours were 2,356,984 and the 
state allowed .0172 cents per hour. 
Children spent 104,038 more hours in 
school last year than in the year pre- 
ceding. Transportation cost in the 
county to the state, representing 75 
per cent of the total cost, was $67,- 
537.96 for the year, as compared with 
$77,025.67 for the previous year. 





Tornado Damage Is Repaired 

Repair of the $35,000 damages done 
to the high school in Maryville, Mo., 
by a late autumn tornado has begun. 
The tornado ripped away the whole 
north wall of the main building, de- 
stroyed the roof and damaged the gym. 
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Hot Lunches Bring Quick 
Gain to Rural Children 


Eighteen underweight children in 
one rural school in Ulster County, New 
York, have gained from one to seven 
pounds in five weeks because of a daily 
hot lunch served at school, says the 
college of home economics, Cornell 
University. 

At the request of the school officials, 
and of mothers whose children attend 
the school, a food and nutrition spe- 
cialist from the college has been aiding 
teachers in planning and serving. 

When the children entered school 
last fall, seventeen out of the nineteen 
in one school were underweight. These 
had received milk at school as a be- 
tween meal lunch, but the food brought 
in some of the lunch boxes was lacking 
both in quality and quantity. 

The combination of the milk, a hot 
dish served at school, and additional 
food in their lunch boxes within five 
weeks caused all but one of these chil- 
dren to gain from one to seven pounds, 
as well as to show other improvement, 
the school nurse says. 





Burned Building Is Replaced 

Knecht, McCarty and Thebaud of 
Grand Rapids are at work on plans for 
a new Central School building at Tra- 
verse City, Mich., to replace the old 
building recently destroyed by fire. 
Some 200,000 of the 650,000 bricks in 
the old building can be used in the new 
structure, it is estimated. 





Correlating Newspaper, Teaching 

Georgia Conrad, a rural teacher in 
Adair County, Iowa, won first place in 
an essay contest conducted by the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune to show 
how the daily newspaper may be used 
in correlation with school work. A 
booklet containing the best suggestions 
given by the several hundred contest- 
ants is being prepared by the news- 
paper sponsoring the contest for dis- 
tribution among Iowa teachers. 





Cornell Shows Deficit of $664,109 


>” 


The end of its fiscal year of 1933-3 
reveals Cornell University operating 
in the red to the extent of $31,145.10, 
bringing the accumulated deficit to 
$664,109. Despite the fact that ex- 
penditures were $23,455.10 less than 
budget appropriations, there was a de- 
crease in income received, particularly 
that from students, which fell off ap- 
proximately $47,000. 
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New Milwaukee School 


PROTECTED AGAINST PLUMBING FAILURES 


Rufus King High School Installs 
Crane Plumbing Throughout 
New. Building 


@ The school board that is construct- 
ing for generations to come must call for 
quality and longevity and it must ask for a 
cost commensurate with value received. That 
is why Crane equipment is the most economical, 


since it costs no more than ordinary lines. 


Crane equipment solves the repair and up- 
keep problem of generations to come. It saves 
thousands of dollars for the taxing unit, re- 
leasing from bondage the dollars needed for 


other growing educational needs. 


Those in charge of the Rufus King High 


School construction did not attempt to econ- 


omize on a few pennies in the purchase of 
cheaper faucets, lavatories, closets. Instead, 
they selected Crane plumbing throughout. 
Now they know that piping and fittings hid- 
den within the walls of the new structure and 
buried under floors will last as long as the 


structure, 


In many communities where school con- | 
struction is in progress the question of plumb- 
ing “economy” comes up. When your school 
architect writes in his specifications for plumb- 
ing be sure that he has requested the most 
economical, as well as the best — Crane 


plumbing. 


Let the counsel of a Crane contractor show 
you where economy lies in present day school 
plumbing. However large or small your budget 


may be, insist on quality in all hidden fittings! 


CRANE 


|Rz CRANE CoO., GENERAL OFFICES: 636 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH STREET 


us 


WE DO OUR PART 


VALVES, FITTINGS, FABRICATED PEPE, 


PUMPS, 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


HEATING AND PLUMBING MATERIAL 
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How Ohio State University 
Reaches the School Public 


To make the public schools an active 
community force is the purpose of a 
radio course sponsored by the depart- 
ment of education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. The successful first quarter of 
the course was concluded on December 
18 by a summary and a discussion of 
the prospects for the next quarter. 

The university furnishes all radio 
listeners to the program with a sylla- 
bus. It outlines the lectures briefly, 
suggests helpful supplementary read- 
ings, contains questions for further 
discussion in the home or in community 
groups, and gives the names of the 
lecturers. 

Two fifteen-minute broadcasts are 
given weekly on Wednesday and Fri- 
day evenings at 9 o’clock. The Wednes- 
day talks are by university professors 
and they tie up the school with the 
home, industry, political institutions 
and cultural and character-buiiding 
agencies of the community. 

The Friday broadcasts are discus- 
sions of the Wednesday topic by one 
or several persons who are school su- 

principals, teachers, 
professional men and 
representatives of the parent-teacher 


perintendents, 


business and 


associations. 





Teachers’ Institutes on WHA 

Weekly teachers’ institutes to keep 
school people in contact with the new- 
education constitute a 
series of broadcasts announced by 
Dean C. J. Anderson of the department 
of education, University of Wisconsin. 
Pupil motivation, individual differ- 
ences, direction of study, curricular 
integration, discipline and activities 
are among the topics discussed. These 
broadcasts are over the Wisconsin 
owned station WHA in Madison and 
take place at 4 o’clock immediately 
following school dismissal. 


est trends in 





Damrosch Sees Radio as 
Adjunct to Class Work 
Education by radio, according to 
Dr. Walter Damrosch, is only an ad- 
junct to the child’s mental develop- 
ment and should, he believes, in all 
cases be supplemented by classroom 
instruction. “Radio’s part in the musi- 
cal education of the school child,” he 
states, “has been chiefly to lay the 
groundwork and to arouse a musical 
appreciation of the works of the mas- 
ters.” 
“While it has hardly been my belief 
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On the Air During January 








The following programs of particular interest to school people are arranged 
by the National Broadcasting Company and the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
The time is Fastern Standard except when otherwise specified. 


DAILY 


National Farm and Home Hour 12 30-1 :30 


p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 
MONDAY 


NBC Music Guild, London, Stradivarius and 
Gordon quartets—1 :45-2:30 p.m. (WJZ). 
History Series—2 :30-3:00 p.m. (CBS). 
Jan. 7—Balboa, Spanish Explorer, Who Dis- 
covered the Pacific Ocean. 


Jan. 14—Magellan Circumnavigates the Globe. 

Jan. 21—-Pizarro, the Spaniard’s Adventures 
in Peru. 

Jan. 28—Coronado, in New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, 


Radio Guild, plays—3:00-4:00 p.m. (NBC- 
WJZ). 

American life painted in 
10 :00- 


America in Music, 
native melodies, John Tasker Howard 
10:30 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 


TUESDAY 


Your Child, Dr. Ella Oppenheimer, Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor—11:15- 
11:30 a.m. (NBC-WEAFP). 

Literature Series—2 :30-3:00 p.m. (CBS). 


Jan. 8—The Rivals. 

Jan. 15—Swiss Family Robinson. 
Jan. 22—William Tell. 

Jan. 29—The Perfect Tribute. 


Your Health, American Medical Association 


5:00-5:15 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 


Jan. 8—Research in Surgery, Thomas S. Cul- 
len, M.D. 

Jan. 15—Causes of Death in 1933, W. W. 
Bauer, M.D. 

Jan. 22—Health in Winter, Doctor Bauer. 


Jan. 29 
You and Your Government, National Advisory 
Council—7 :30-7:45 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 
Jan. 8—Protecting the Taxpayer, Edward A. 
Filene. 


WEDNESDAY 


Geography Series—2 :30-3:00 p.m. (CBS). 


Jan. 9—The Saar Basin. 
Jan. 16—Figs in Smyrna. 
Jan. 23—The Arabian Desert and Its Camels. 


Jan. 30—In Forbidden Afghanistan. 
Rochester Civic Orchestra 4:30-5:30 
(NBC-WJZ). 
Education in the News, William D. Boutwell, 
U. S. Office of Education—6:30-6:45 p.m. 
(NBC-WJZ). 


p.m. 


THURSDAY 


Standard School Broadcasts, music appreciation 


series*—11:00-11:20 a.m., elementary ; 11:25- 
11:45 a.m., advanced (NBC). 
Jan. 10—-Strings, (‘e) Celebrated Minuet; 


(a) Londonderry Air. 
Jan 17--Woodwinds, (e) Hansel and Gretel: 
Prayer; (a) Rosamunde; Overture. 
Jan. 24-—Brasses, (e) Mignon: Overture; 
(a) L’Arlesienne: Suite No. 2. 
Jan. 31—Perecussion, (e) The Nutcracker: 
Waltz of the Flowers; (a) Spanish Caprice. 
Stones of. History, dramatic program—?2:(0- 
2:30 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 
Music Story Series-—-2:30 p.m. (CBS). 
Jan. 10—New Year in Many Lands—‘‘The 
Twelve Months.” 


Jan. 17—-England ana America. 
Jan. 24—A Winter Day—‘“‘The Snow Maiden.” 
Jan. 31—-Handel. 


Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra—3 :15-4 :00 


p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 
Educational Forum 


4:30-4:45 p.m.2 (CBS). 


Housing and Health, W. W. Bauer, 
M.D. American Medical Association. 
Jan 10-—-Diphtheria and Health, Doetor 

The Good Old Days, Doctor Bauer. 
Jan. 24—-Progress Against Arthritis, Irving 

S. Cutter, M.D. 
Jan. 31——-Thirty-Six Thousand Deaths, Doctor 
Bauer. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
5:00-5:30 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 

Jan. 3—-The School and Future Social Trends, 
William F. Ogburn. 

Jan. 10-—The Movies 
W. W. Charters. 

Jan. 17—The Radio as an Educational Agency, 
B. H. Barrow. 

Jan. 24—Recent Developments in Parent Ed- 
ucation, Alice Sowers. 

Jan. 3i—The Influence of Neighborhoods on 
Children, Ernest W. Bridges. 

Economics in a Changing Social Order, National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education 
10:30-11:00 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 

Adventures and Discoveries in Literature, Col. 


In and Out of School, 


Ralph H. Isham—11:00-11:15 p.m. (NBC- 
WEAF). 

FRIDAY 
NBC Music Appreciation Hour, Dr. Walter 
Damrosch—11:00 a.m.-12:00 m. (WEAF- 
WJZ). 


Mavic of Speech, Vida Ravenscroft Sutton in co- 
operation with the Radio Council of American 
Speech—2 :00-2 :30 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 

Current Events Series—2:30-2:45 p.m. (CBS). 
Jan. 11—Last Week Abroad. 

Jan. 18—Last Week Abroad. 
Jan. 25—Last Week Abroad. 

The World of Work (vocational guidance skits) 

2:45-3:00 p.m (CBS). 


Jan. 11—Do You Like to Work Outdoors? 

Jan. 18—-Do You Prefer to Work With Peo- 
ple 

Jan. 25—Do You Prefer to Work by Your- 
self ? 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 3:15-5:00 
p.m. (CBS). 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs, series of 
interviews by government experts—4 :45-5 :00 
p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 

March of Time—9:00-9:30 p.m. (CBS). 


SATURDAY 
Our American Schools, directed by Florence 
Hale—-5 :30-6:00 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 
Master Builder, under the auspices of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration—6 :45-7 :00 p.m. 
(NBC-WJZ). 


SUNDAY 


University of Chicago Round Table Discussions 
12:30-1:00 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 
Theatre of the Air—2:30-3:30 p.m. 

WJZ). 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
3-5 p.m. (CBS). 


(NBC- 


Kansas City Symphony Orchestra —4 :00-4 :30 
p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 

Sunday Symphony 8:00-9:00 p.m. (NBC- 
WJZ). 

Opera Guild—8 :00-9:00 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 

Ford Symphony Orchestra—9:00-10:00 p.m. 


(CBS). 
1Except Sunday. 
“Central Standard time ; 
only. 
‘Pacific Coast stations only. 


on Western network 





that the 6,000,000 children who listen 
to my broadcasts each week would de- 
velop into Mozarts, I would feel more 
than repaid if from this number even 
one embryo Mozart should emerge. 
However, the definite results of the 
musical appreciation course are tangi- 
ble, and it has been the basis for the 


foundation of tens of thousands of 
high school orchestras.” 

Doctor Damrosch these 
thoughts in addressing a symposium 
on radio for children held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York City, under 
the auspices of the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America. 


expressed 
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T-N:S 


Pass it on... 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
serves a large purpose in solving the prob- 
lems of school administration. Each month 
it contains a wide variety of authoritative 


articles on many subjects relating to curricu- 


lum and to the school plant. 


When you have gone over this issue pass 
it on. Your assistants, principals, department 
heads, your cafeteria manager, engineer will 
all find much practical and helpful guidance 
in the solution of their tasks—for an effi- 


ciently running school system. 


And if you feel the need for help on any 
problem, write us frankly for assistance. The 
editors of The NATION'S SCHOOLS are in 
constant touch with leading school authorities 
throughout the country. Service is yours for 


the asking. 


T-N-S 
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STEEL 
FOR EVERY 


Send for our sample 
assortmentof school style 
steel pens. Try them 
yourself. Note how easily 
and smoothly they glide 
from word to word. 
Esterbrook Penshelp im- 
prove student writing. 
They are made in a va- 
riety of styles to suit all 





PENS 
SCHOOL USE 


class requirements. You 
will discover why leading 
educational institutions 
have used Esterbrook 
steel pen points for many 
generations. Samples of 
school style steel pens will 
be sent free on request 
to educators to prove 
superior performance. 


ESTERBROOK POINTS IN THE 
RE-NEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 


Steel pen efficien- 
cy with fountain 
pen convenience 
is now possible 
for the first time. 
Through the use 
of solid Dura- 
crome metal, 
Esterbrook has 
adapted the effi- 
ciency of Ester- 
brook steel points 


to the fountain 


A CHOICE OF 
RE-NEW-POINTS 
AND A NEW 
ONE WHEN 
YOU NEED IT 





pen. The Re-New- 
Point fountain 
pen gives you a 
choice of Ester- 
brook points that 
can be instantly 
renewed at slight 
cost without the 
inconvenience of 
shop repairs. 
Leading educa- 
tors recommend 
Esterbrook 
Re-New-Point 


Fountain Pens. 


COMPLETE 
$100 
AND UP 


EXTRA RE-NEW- POINTS 


25c EACH 


| £ stevbrvuk 


RE-NEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PENS & STEEL PENS 





ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


5% 100 Cooper Street 
A or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Camden, N. J. 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS °°» 





Western States 


FRANCIS E. Crorts, principal of 
Lowell High School, San Francisco, 
and a member of the faculty of that 
institution since 1891, retired on De- 
cember 14. His LERoy 
STEPHENS, vice principal of the school 
Mr. Crofts. 


successor is 


under 


C. A. HOWARD, Republican superin- 
tendent of public instruction for Ore- 
gon, was reelected by a majority of 
over 24,000 votes in an election recently 
which saw a Democratic governor 
swept into office by a majority of ap- 
proximately 21,000. 


Tragedy touched the family of 
FRANK E. WILLARD, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Seattle public schools, 
recently when his son Dr. DUDLEY W. 
WILLARD, head of the sociology depart- 
ment of George Washington Univer- 
sity, died from burns received when 
the furnace in his home exploded. 


BERTHA KOHLHAGEN, supervisor of 
home economics at St. Helens High 
School and a graduate of Oregon State 
College, was recently appointed state 
supervisor of home economics in the 
Oregon department for vocational edu- 
cation. 


PAUL R. DANA, principal of the high 
school at Craig, Mont., died recently. 
Mr. Dana was a native of Montana 
and has been in the teaching profes- 
sion for twenty-two years. 


A. F. Corey, former district super- 
intendent of grammar schools of 
Buena Park, Calif., is now assistant 
superintendent of schools of Orange 
County, Santa Ana, Calif. ROLLAND 
UPTON succeeds Mr. Corey at Buena 
Park. 


J. E. HANCOCK retires on January 
7 after twelve years as county super- 
intendent of schools, Alameda County, 
Calif. He and Mrs. Hancock sail the 
following day on a tour around the 
world. Mr. Hancock did not seek re- 
election this year. His successor is 
Lewis H. Britton of Morgan Hill, 
who defeated Charles Crooke for the 
superintendent’s post at the November 
elections. 


WILLIAM BLOom is the new superin- 
tendent of schools at Nome, Alaska. 
He went to Nome from Umatilla, Ore. 


RosBert DHU SMITH, principal of 
Sutter Creek High School, Amador 
County, Calif., died recently. His 
father, the late Milton W. Smith, had 
been identified with education in San 
Joaquin County for many years. 


H. R. LASLeTT, professor of educa- 
tion at Oregon State College and presi- 
dent of the Oregon Educational Re- 
search Council, has appointed study 
committees which reported at a meet- 
ing of the council in Portland on 
December 28 on the following topics: 
“Survey of Oregon Educational Re- 
search,” “What Is Predicted to Be 
Good Educational Theory and Practice 
During the Next Twenty Years,” 
“Program of Research” and “The 
Functions of State Supported Educa- 
tion.” 


H. T. ASHFORD, former principal of 
Mariposa High School, Mariposa, 
Calif., is now head of the Oakdale High 
School, Oakdale, Calif. 


Dr. EUGENE HILTON is the new su- 
pervisor of social studies through the 
elementary, junior and senior high 
schools of Oakland, Calif. He was for- 
merly principal of the Edison Elemen- 
tary School, Oakland. 


The new principal of the grade 
school at Sandy, Ore., is BRENTON 
VEDDER. Sandy is in Clackamas 
County. 


Dr. ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN, for- 
mer Amherst College president and 
now director of the San Francisco 
School of Social Studies; DAisy Lorp, 
president of the department of class- 
room teachers of the N. E. A., and 
BERTHA RACHEL PALMER, W. C. T. U. 
director of scientific temperance in- 
struction, addressed the teachers at 
the annual meeting of the Oregon 
State Teachers Association held in 
Portland on December 27-29. 


Eastern States 


Dr. PALMER RICKETTS, president of 
tensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
N. Y. since 1901, died in Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, December 10. He was sev- 
enty-eight years old. 


HARLAN UPDERGRAFF has been ap- 
pointed by James N. Rule, state super- 
intendent of public instruction for 
Pennsylvania, to undertake a_ six 
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months’ assignment for the committee 
on higher education of the Commission 
for the Study of Educational Problems 
in Pennsylvania. RALPH I). HETZEL, 
president of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, is chairman of the commission. 


Death has claimed LUTHER O. MARK- 
HAM, superintendent emeritus of 
schools, Haverstraw, N. Y., at the age 
of eighty-three years. Mr. Markham 
retired several years ago after serving 
for 54 years as head of the school sys- 
tem in Haverstraw. Practically every 
resident of the community had been a 
former pupil the whole town 
mourned his passing. 


and 


Dr. ROBERT C. CLOTHIER, president 
of Rutgers University, is the new 
president of the Middle States Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
DR. GEORGE WILLIAM MCCLELLAND, 
vice president of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is the secretary, and 
STANLEY R. YARNELL, principal of the 
Germantown Friends School, is the 
treasurer. 


Mrs. HELEN M. SCOVILLE, well 
known educator and principal emeritus 
of the Scoville School for Girls in New 
York City, died after an illness of sev- 
eral weeks. Before her retirement, 
Mrs. Scoville had for nearly thirty 
directed the school which at- 
tracted pupils from prominent families 
in all sections of this country and 
Canada. 


years 


JACOB GREENBERG, former director 
of foreign languages in the junior high 
schools of New York City, is now asso- 
ciate superintendent of schools, taking 
the post left vacant last February 
when Harold G. Campbell became su- 
perintendent. 


MABEL E. SIMPSON is the new presi- 
dent of the New York State Teachers 
Association, which conciuded its 
eighty-ninth annual meeting at Roch- 
ester on November 27. 


THE Rev. Dr. WILLIAM GREENOUGH 
THAYER, for thirty-seven years head- 
master of St. Mark’s School, South- 
boro, Mass., died on November 27 after 
a short illness. Doctor Thayer was a 
distinguished figure in the Episcopal 
Church as well as prominent in the 
field of education. Doctor Thayer re- 
tired from St. Mark’s four years ago. 
He had achieved a fine reputation for 
training boys, and during his long 
career tutored many who grew up to 
be famous Americans. Before becom- 
ing headmaster of St. Mark’s School 
in 1894, Doctor Thayer was a master 
at Groton, 
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SEE THE CNewest IN PROJECTION APPARATUS! 


abe meet your teaching and projection requirements perfectly we build 
many models of Delineascopes, each designed for use under specific 
conditions. Our projection experts will be pleased to visit with you at our 
Booth No. I-6 and help you select, from the variety of models in our exhibit, 
the correct Delineascopes for yout specific needs. 





Ae 
<= A 
; MODEL B 
MODEL D Allows the instructor to sit at 

For glass slide projection only. Can MODEL VA the desk, facing the class, and 
be equipped to project filmslides and Combination lantern for projection of opaque operate the lantern. The pic- 
micro-slides. Ideal for daily classroom material and glass slides. Gives 50% greater ture is projected ‘over head” 
requirements. illumination on the screen than former models. in full view of the class. 





ETE er TrTTae crrmemmne te 


VISIT OUR BOOTH NO. I-6 Lins 
N. E. A. CONVENTION Sj 
ATLANTIC CITY AUDITORIUM 
BUFFALO N 
OUNDS— 
however small, 


may become infected. The prompt use of an 
effective antiseptic is an important preventive 
measure. 

MercurocHRoME— 2% Solution, H. W. & D.— 
is a potent germicide and is non-irritating and 
non-toxic when used in wounds. It is used by 
physicians and in the leading hospitals. 
Literature and a sample bottle will be sent 
on request. 






pus 





EW YORK 








This seal denotes accept- Council on Pharmacy 
ance of Mercurochrome and Chemistry of the 
for New and Nonoffi- American Medical As- 
cial Remedies by the sociation. 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, Incorporated 
Baltimore, Maryland, Depr. N. 


Please send me a Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 
personal use. 
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When his automobile stalled on a 
railroad crossing, J. S. MERRILL, prin- 
cipal of Washington Academy, East 
Machias, Maine, was struck and killed 
instantly by a Maine Central passen- 
ger train. The fatal accident occurred 
in late November. 


A new grade school in Reading, Pa., 
will be named the AMANDA E, STOUT 
School in memory of this respected 
school superintendent who died last 
year. A new Northwest Junior-Senior 
High School is also being built. 


HAROLD L. HOLBROOK is director of 
school studies in a development started 
by the Carnegie Corporation. He was 
formerly in charge of guidance on the 
staff of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction. 


WILLIAM M. SIMMONS, for seventeen 
years principal of Public School 122, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., died December 3 fol- 
lowing an operation. Previous to his 
activities in the New York City school 
system he was principal of the Rah- 
way, N. J., High School. 


ALVIN W. SHEPARD, director of in- 
termediate school grades in the public 
schools of Buffalo, N. Y., has resigned, 
after thirty-nine years’ association 
with that school system. 


DAVID BROWN OLIVER, patriarch of 
Pennsylvania education, died recently 
just ten days before his 100th birth- 
day anniversary. One of his great 
contributions to public education in 
Pennsylvania was the direction of the 
drafting of the school code of 1911. 
Three generations of Pittsburgh citi- 
zens knew him as “the father of the 
Pittsburgh public schools” but the steel 
business knew him as an industrial 
pioneer through the Oliver Iron and 
Steel Company. 


J. NELSON MOWLs is the new super- 
intendent of schools at Uniontown, Pa. 
He has been principal of the Bellevue 
High School, Bellevue, Pa. 


C. C. PEARSALL has assumed the 
duties of supervising principal of the 
Irwin- North Huntington Township 
School District and the Norwin-Union 


High School, Pennsylvania. 


New appointments of principalships 
in Pennsylvania are as follows: 
DANIEL B. LAMM as supervising prin- 
cipal, Perry Township, Berks County; 
CHARLES METCALF, supervising princi- 
pal, Mohnton, Berks County; CLINTON 
M. Purr, principal, Monaca High 
School, Beaver County, and EUGENE 
F. STAuDR, principal, Bethel High 
School, Berks County. 


The New York City board of educa- 
tion has reelected for the third six- 
year term MARGARET J. MCCOOEY as 
associate superintendent of schools in 
charge of education for handicapped 
children. 


JOSEPH C. WEIRICK took office on 
December 1 as 
schools, Abington township, Mont- 
gomery County, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Weirick is succeeded as principal of 
Abington High School by EUGENE B. 
GERNERT. Mr. Weirick was principal 
of the high school for sixteen years. 


FANNIE AVERY, principal of Union 
Street School, Utica., N. Y., died re- 
cently. Miss Avery was known as the 
author of prose and poetry texts for 
Grades 4 to 8 and for a plan of student 
government which she inaugurated in 
her school. 


GORDON E. DANNELS has_ been 
elected principal of the Dickson Public 
Schools, Swissvale, Pa. 


A testimonial dinner was recently 
given in honor of Dr. F. DEWITT 
ZUERNER, superintendent of schools, 
North Braddock, Pa., by members of 
his faculty. The dinner was held at a 
Wilkinsburg hotel, and Doctor Zuerner 
was presented with an engraved watch 
and chain. 


J. ERNEST WAGNER is the new prin- 
cipal of Johnstown High School, 
Johnstown, Pa. 


A. E. BACON is the superintendent 
of schools at Wilkes Barre, Pa., suc- 
ceeling the late HARRY H. ZEISER. 


GEORGE PURPLE assumed the prin- 
cipalship of Edmeston High School, 
Edmeston, N. Y., on December 17, 
succeeding F. E. THOMPSON who re- 
signed to accept the post of supervis- 
ing principal of the Berne-Knox 
Centralized Schools, Berne, N. Y. 
GARRIE BAULCH succeeds Mr. Purple 
at Schuyler Lake, N. Y. 


Southern States 


Dr. JEFFERSON D. BLACKWELL has 
been appointed principal of the Salis- 
bury State Normal School, Salisbury, 
Md., to succeed Dr. WILLIAM J. HOLLO- 
wAy. Doctor Blackwell has been con- 
nected with the state department of 
education since 1923, occupying the 
post of state supervisor of vocational 
education. He will take office April 1. 


S. R. DEJARNETTE, superintendent 
of schools, Dougherty County, Georgia, 
presented his resignation, to become 
effective January 1. 


superintendent of 
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Dr. W. H. CRAMBLETT has_ been 
named head of Bethany College, Beth- 
any, W. Va., to succeed DR. JOSEPH A. 
SERENA who resigned last June. Doctor 
Cramblett’s father was president of 
the college from 1901 to 1919. The 
new president has been professor of 
mathematics for the last seventeen 
years. 


C. P. Horr, superintendent of the 
schools of Grant County, W. Va., has 
been given a leave of absence for a 
year. Acting in his place for that 
period is E. H. COBERLY. 


B. M. HARRISON, former educational 
director of the CCC camp at Pineland, 
Texas, is now principal of the Fayette 
County High School, Fayetteville, Ga. 


GARTH H. AKRIDGE, superintendent 
of schools at Norphlet, Ark., will act 
in an advisory capacity under the Ju- 
lius Rosenwald Fund to state depart- 
ments of education and the FERA on 
the emergency education program, 
particularly as it affects the Negro. 
His is a newly created position. 


From Oklahoma City where he was 
principal of the Roosevelt Junior High 
School and Classen Senior High 
School, LLoypD N. Morisset has gone 
to Cranford, N. J., as superintendent 
of schools. 


Dr. ALEXANDER GRAHAM, emeritus 
superintendent of the schools of Char- 
lotte, N. C., died recently at the age 
of ninety years. He was head of the 
Charlotte school system for twenty- 
five years. DR. FRANK PORTER GRA- 
HAM, president of the University of 
North Carolina, is his son. 


H. L. ALLEN is now head of the 
school system of Okemah, Okla. He 
was formerly superintendent of schools 
at Guthrie. 


JOHN M. LOWE is the new assistant 
director of vocational education and 
state supervisor of vocational agricul- 
ture in West Virginia. Mr. Lowe was 
formerly an instructor in the Morgan- 
town High School. 


B. B. CHAPMAN, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools of Webster County, 
W. Va., has resigned to become a 
faculty member at Fairmont State 
Teachers College. 


Guy H. HILL in resigning the prin- 
cipalship of the Boone High Schoel, 
Boone, N. C., December 1, told the 
board of education that he was forced 
to go into business to make a living for 
his family, as his salary was insuffi- 
cient to maintain his household. 
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She Blackboard MULTIPLEX 
The "8 in |" Blackboard is a Teacher's Black- 


board. Examination questions, writing lessons, arith- 
metic problems, drawings, and such materials as | 
require careful preparation are placed on the black- 
board in advance and kept concealed until ready 
for use. 


Many schools use these blackboards . .. . sturdily con- | 
structed of heavy bronze channel frames and castings. Four 
genuine slate filled panels each 42” by 36” operate on the 
exclusive co-axial planetary principle. 

At the front of the room—84 square feet of blackboard surface— 


just where it is needed most. Write today for complete literature, 
detailed blueprints, and prices. 


MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. 
933-943 N. TENTH STREET ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Students favor 
this colorful and 


durable bath robe 
... and the school profits 


through many economies 


HE Velva-Terry bath 
robe is ideal for your 
swimming and gymna- 


sium teams. Raglan type sleeves have a universal fit. The 
robes can be slipped on and off in an instant. They are 
warm, long in body and sleeve, comfortable and far more 
satisfactory than sweat suits. Moisture and perspiration do 
not harm their appearance. And 
COLOR they can be laundered like a towel 
Velva-Terry robes are avail- —no dry cleaning. Write today 
able in all colors. Special for 3a sample and prices. 
color combinations can be 
provided. If desired, school 
name in bright block let- 
ters can be added at 
slight additional cost. 
Swimming and gymnasium 
classes in these colorful 


robes have a smartness of 
appearance that appeals 





GEO. Mc ARTHUR & SONS 


favorably to the student Baraboo Towel Mills 
body. And your costs for 
maintenance are at a min- Manufacturers 























For Old 

Schools or 
New, Large 
or Small... 











Accurate Temperature 
and Greatest Economy 
with the 











THE MODUSTAT 


MODUTROL SYSTEM 


Installation, as well as operating 
costs are equally low in old or 
new, large or small Schools. 
There is a Minneapolis-Honey- 
well engineer in your city, or 
near it, who can show you the 
advantages of the Modustat Sys- 
tem . Minneapolis - Honey- 
well Regulator Company, 2820 


THE Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Modutrol System, with the 
Modustat automatic orifice sys- 
tem of individual room temper- 
ature control and electrical 
modulation of recirculating air 
systems, completely meets all the 
varied and exacting problems of 
providing correct and accurate 
temperature control for schools 
—where it is most needed... 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


Control Systems 


apolis, Minnesota. 











Fourth Avenue South, Minne- | 





The Newest Proeess 
for Sehool Annuals 


Any graduating class can now have an annual to 
perpetuate the memory of their school mates and 
class activities. This new economical process brings 
the annual within the reach of every school. 


Teachers can make its publication a part of the 
curriculum. A new illustrated booklet is just off 
the press giving complete details. It is yours for 
the asking. 


By the Weleh 
Process 


the low cost including 
photographic reproduc- 
tions is simply the surprise 
of everyone. 





Weleh Diplomas 


Latest Diploma designs—Ask for large complete 
catalog—sample diplomas and prices NOW. 
W.M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Over 50 years of service to schools. 


1519 Sedgwick St. Chieago., Hl. 
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THOMAS C. ROBERSON is the new su- 
perintendent of public instruction of 
Buncombe County, North Carolina. He 
began his new duties January 1, suc- 
ceeding FRANK L. WELLS who goes to 
Union University, Jackson, Tenn., as 
a faculty member. Mr. Roberson is a 
native of Buncombe County, his fam- 
ily having long been identified with the 
Hominy Valley. 


Middle Western States 


EDWIN PUTNAM BROWN, principal of 
Wayland Academy, Beaver Dam, Wis., 
since 1910, died recently of heart dis- 
ease. He was years old. 
Wayland Academy is a Baptist pre- 
paratory school and its buildings and 
endowment were greatly increased un- 
der Mr. Brown’s leadership. 


sixty-fiv e 


Dr. CALVIN H. FRENCH, president 
emeritus of Hastings College, Hast- 
ings, Neb., died recently. He retired 
from the presidency last spring after 
fourteen years’ service. Previously he 
was the president of Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Fla. 


CHARLES J. DALTHORP, superintend- 
ent of the public schools of Aberdeen, 
S. D., is the new president of the South 
Dakota Education Association. 


Commissioner of Education John W. 
Studebaker’s brother, C. H. STUDE- 
BAKER, former superintendent of 
schools at Park County, Cody, Wyo., 
died recently after an extended illness. 
The late Mr. Studebaker was also a 
native Iowan, having served as princi- 
pal of the high schools at Jefferson 
and Seranton. 


H. A. JACKSON has resigned the su- 


perintendency of schools in Peters- 
burg, Mich., to become a_ physics 
instructor in the Steinmetz Junior 


High School, Chicago. INGHAM KEN- 
DALL, of Lansing, will succeed Mr. 
Jackson as Peters- 
burg is in Monroe County. 


superintendent. 


BERYL CONE is a new teacher trainer 
appointed by the Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Education. Her headquarters 
are at Miami University. 


WILLIAM H. SHEPHARD, principal of 
the commercial evening and home- 
making school of the Minneapolis 
board of education, died recently. Mr. 
Shephard was for many years the sec- 
retary of the Minnesota Education 
Association. As teacher of history in 
North High School, Minneapolis, he 
began the organization of field work 
for community life problems classes 
and he continued this work along with 
his evening school responsibilities. 


JANE FRANSETH, formerly principal 
of Ionia County Normal School, Ionia, 
Mich., is organizing a program of su- 
pervision for the elementary grades in 
two Georgia counties under the aus- 
pices of the South Georgia Teachers 
College. This two-year program is be- 
ing financed by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. 


Mrs. JOSEPHA CONTOSKI, a Minneap- 
olis visiting teacher, has gone to the 
University of Warsaw on a scholar- 
ship to study the cultural background 
of the Slavic foreign groups with 
whom she has done social service work. 


The Kansas Department of Educa- 
tion announces the appointment of 
ROsE COLOGNE as itinerant teacher 
trainer for parent education, succeed- 
ing MARION QUINLAN who resigned to 
be married. 


Dr. J. H. SMITH, superintendent of 
schools at West Aurora, IIl., has been 
appointed director of the Training 
School of the State Teachers College, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


A. D. S. GILLETT has been appointed 
superintendent of schools at Eveleth, 
Minn., succeeding D. B. HELLER. 


B. F. McCorMick, whose illness 
necessitated his resignation as execu- 
tive secretary of the Wisconsin Teach- 
in September, 1933 


y 


ers Association 
died recently. 


The new school superintendent at 
Adrian, Minn., is LAVERN L. KRANTZ. 


M. M. MCINTIRE, superintendent of 
schools at Audubon, Iowa, for seven- 
teen years, died recently following an 
operation. Mr. McIntire was active in 
organizing the Iowa Girls High School 
Athletic Union and was a former pres- 
ident of the Iowa High School Music 
Association. He was fifty-nine years 


old. 


MILTON JOHNSON of Winnebago, 
Minn., is the new superintendent of the 
North St. Paul schools. He succeeds 
H. E. HEGSTROM, now head of the Red 


Wing Training School. 


Rev. JOSEPH ANNABRING has been 
appointed superintendent of the pa- 
rochial schools in the Superior dio- 
cese, Wisconsin. He succeeds Msgr. 
C. J. Weber, assistant to Bishop Theo- 
dore R. Reverman. 


ANNA LOUISE SHINN will retire 
from the superintendency of the River 
Forest, Ill., schools at the end of this 
year and a new superintendent will 
be appointed by the board of educa- 


tion at its annual meeting in April. 
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Dr. Epwin W. CHuuBB has_ been 
named acting president of Ohio Uni- 
versity, succeeding Dr. Elmer Burritt 
sryan, who died in October. Doctor 
Chubb has been dean of the school of 
the university since 


liberal arts at 


1907. 


GEORGE H. GARBUTT, principal of 
Vandercook Lake High School, near 
Jackson, Mich., died recently at the 
age of seventy-one years. 


District of Columbia 


Dr. MARY DABNEY DAVIS, who in- 
augurated the FERA emergency nur- 
sery school program, has returned to 
the U. S. Office of Education as full- 
time nursery - kindergarten - primary 
specialist. 


EARL W. BARNHART has been reap- 
pointed chief of the commercial educa- 
tion service in the division of voca- 
tional education, Office of Education. 
Mr. Barnhart resigned to accept a 
place on the staff of the College of the 
City of New York, meanwhile com- 
pleting the requirements for a master’s 
degree at Columbia University. 





Headmaster of Wm. Penn 
Charter School Retires 


Dr. Richard M. Gummere, headmas- 

ter of the William Penn Charter 
School, Germantown, Pa., retired dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays, and the 
overseers have appointed Dr. Clinton 
A. Strong as acting headmaster. Doc- 
tor Strong has been associated with the 
school since 1903. 
Charter dates back to 1701, 
having received the first of its three 
charters from William Penn on Octo- 
ber 25, the same date as the charter 
of Philadelphia. The still 
conducted under the charter of 1711, 
its third. This provided for “the good 
education of youth and their early in- 
struction in the principles of true reli- 
gion and virtue, qualifying them to 
serve their country and themselves by 
breeding them in reading, writing and 
learning of languages and useful arts 
and sciences.” 

Doctor Gummere became headmaster 
in 1918 succeeding Dr. Richard Mott 
Jones, under whose forty-four years 
of leadership the school became na- 
tionally known. Doctor Gummere is 
well known as a classical scholar, 

The school is now organized as a 
country day school and is housed in a 
modern Colonial building surrounded 
by twenty-two acres. 


Penn 


school is 
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Half of the responsibility for 
quietness in the schoolroom rests 
upon the teacher. The wise 
teacher, knowing the nuisance of 
noisy chairs and “incorrigible” 
furniture, will insist that all 
movable furniture in the school- 
room be equipped with 


DARNELL 
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The Rubber Cushion ab and light furniture smoothly 


sorbs all noise,and washer 


, and noiselessly, but give you 
prevents nail from pull 


maximum protection of floors 
as well. 


Write for FREE Sample Set 


DARNELL CORPORATION, LTD. 
STATION B, BOX 2008-N, LONG BEACH, CALIF 32 N. CLINTON ST., DEPT. G, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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(EVERY 
SCHOOL 


Shovld Take Advantage Of 
The Present Low Price, To 
Ensure Safety and Efficiency 
Witha Dayton Safety Ladder. 


Permits workmen to 
use both hands. Made 
of durable airplane 
spruce: stands without 
wabbling or tipping. 
Straight back permits 
close work in corners or 
against walls. 


Sizes 3 to 16 feet. 
Write Dept. NS-1 for details 


The DAYTON SAFETY LADDER CO. 
121-123 West Third Street Cincinnati, Ohio 





Safety Ladder 


(Patented) 


Stock carried on Pacific Coast by E. D. Bullard Co.., 
San Francisco, and by 160 other distributors from coast to coast. 
Made and distributed in Canada by Percy Hermant, Ltd., Toronto. 


Los Angeles and 
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Vallen No. 90 Automatic 
Shade Operators 


Operate special light-expelling shades 
safely, noiselessly. Simply by pushing 
an electric button, one or all windows 
may be completely masked, permitting 
perfect photographically illustrated lec- 
tures and presentation of films on 
brightest days. 


These shade operators can be adapted 
to many purposes. Write us regarding 
your problems. 


Vallen 
Duty 
operation of auditorium window 
Electrical or 


No. 154 All-Steel Light 
Track is ideally suited to 


draperies. manual 


control. 


VALLEN ™. 


AKRON, OHIO 














Stage 
@ Equipment 


Velour Curtains « Draperies + 
Scenery and Rigging + Equip- 

ment of the Highest Quality | 
+ Service and Installation by 


Experienced Personnel « Write 


TWIN CITY 
SCENIC COMPANY 


1126 CHIMES BUILDING, SYRACUSE,N.Y 
2819 NICOLLET AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN . 
25 HENRY STREET, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
4704 PERSHING AVENUE, FT. WORTH, TEXAS 





NOTES FOR BUYERS => 


Lazy Busses 


Loafers, idle loafers—that has been 
the charge against school busses. Ex- 
cept for a two-hour hustle morning 
and night, these great hulking crea- 
tures sit around all day in rubber-cush- 
ioned ease. Their leisure is threatened 
by the Marmon-Harrington Company, 
Inc., Indianapolis, whose new semi- 
trailer type of school bus is now doing 
road duty. The truck chassis is easily 
detached and can be put to profitable 
work during the day for other pur- 
poses. The company has it neatly fig- 
ured that 1,784 working hours may be 
utilized in a year by the bus chassis 
while detached from the bus proper. 


Sheet Iron Primer 


Reminiscent of the famous “New 
Russia’s Primer” in its linking of the 
worker, natural resources and educa- 
tion is the new (fifth) edition of “Sheet 
Iron, a Primer” now being given free 
distribution by the Republic Steel Cor- 
poration, Massillon, Ohio. It is chiefly 
the answer to requests from schools 
for information on sheet iron manu- 
facturing. The present edition has been 
revised to take account of recent de- 
manufacturing 
gauge 


velopments in the 
process. The book 
tables and a glossary of metallurgical 


contains 


terms. School heads are asked to refer 
to the book as Bulletin 127 in writing 


for copies. 


Blow Hot, Blow Cold 


A delicate mechanism responding to 
the influence of wind and weather is 
the Human Disposition. To more prac- 
tical purpose other instruments have 
been evolved, among the latest of which 
is the Weatherstat. 

This new temperature control is in- 
fluenced by four outside weather fac- 
tors—temperature, wind velocity, wind 
direction and solar radiation. Its 
makers are the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, 2820 Fourth Ave- 
nue South. The reaction of this instru- 
ment to these four weather conditions 
enables it to compensate immediately 
for outside changes by supplying more 
or less heat, as required, to building 
or zone. 

What a busy little reactor it would 
be on a Chicago school building at this 


moment! Temperature, skidding. 
Wind velocity, up and down from 59 
miles. Wind direction, north, west, 
south; west, north, east; north, west, 
north. Solar radiation, either absent 
or tardy. 


Improving on the Cow 

A machine for making reconstituted 
milk and cream by using unsalted but- 
ter, milk powder and water, or un- 
salted butter and skimmed milk or 
whole milk is being offered by J. B. 
Hayes, Inc., Urbana, Ill. The manu- 
facturer asserts that this machine will 
save 40 per cent on regular cream costs 
and on ice cream mix costs. The ma- 
chine performs four functions: It pas- 
teurizes raw milk or cream; it homo- 
genizes milk or cream, putting butter 
fat in suspension; it reassembles com- 
ponent parts of cream, by emulsifica- 
tion, and it homogenizes ice cream mix. 


Discouraging Dysentery 

With the Chicago epidemic of amebic 
dysentery attributed to bad plumbing, 
school men have become wisely alert 
to the dangers of back siphonage and 
water pollution. School toilets must 
respond to high peaks of service at 
lunch and recess periods, and sanitary 
hazards must be guarded against. A 
manufacturer is distributing an in- 
structive booklet called “Civilization’s 
Greatest Menace.” While the title is 
not guilty of understatement, the book- 
let has some interesting information on 
hygiene and sanitation. The John 
Douglas Company, Cincinnati, which 
published it, has developed the Doug- 
las Siphon-Proof Bowl, a toilet bowl 
said to eliminate in the bow] itself the 
danger of cross connection. 


Talkies Preferred 

Pupils are said to have a strong 
preference for sound pictures. One 
theory behind this is that years of 
respectful attention to their teachers 
have made them ear-minded, just as 
textbooks develop eye-mindedness 

Whether this reasoning is sound or 
fallacious, good sound pictures and 
simple operation are said to result 
from the 16-mm. sound-on-film projec- 
tor manufactured by Ampro Corpora- 
tion, 2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago. 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


A frequency range from 50 cycles to 
7,000 cycles can be reproduced with 
this projector, and pictures of full 
theatrical size can be projected up to 
150 feet, we are informed. The projec- 
tor is portable and is designed for use 
with 1,600-foot reels. 


Smoke Writing 

Nowadays a little pen jiggling its 
way across sensitive paper records 
everything from earthquake shocks to 
heart beats. School engineers can 
watch with profit the zigzag course of 
the smoke density recorder made by 
the Bailey Meter Company, 1050 Ivan- 
hoe Road, Cleveland. Without going 
into the physics of it (the smoke passes 
between an incandescent lamp and a 
detecting photo cell), the mechanism 
provides a continuous record of smoke 
stack conditions. 


Wring Out the Old 


The school scrubbers’ brigade may 
welcome the new year by singing 
“Wring Out the Old, Wring in the 
New,” if its members are provided 
with the new adjustable mop wringer 
being marketed by the Tarbox Lever 
Corporation, 61 Chandler Street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

The mood for song is invited by 
the fact that a lever, not the oper- 
ator, does the mop wringing. The 
wringer, which fits any pail, can be 
changed from its small (12 oz. to 24 
0z.) capacity te its large (24 oz. to 40 
0z.) capacity by the shifting of a single 
link. Its squeezing properties are sim- 
ply tremendous, the makers aver. 


Slicing and Splicing 

Amateur movie makers confess that 
in the editing of their films come the 
moments of greatest pleasure. The 
eliminating of the poor or irrelevant 
and the splicing of the good bits into 
a connected exposition or narrative is 
the final task before the thrill of a pre- 
view by a select, if tolerant, audience. 
For these amateurs, Bell & Howell 
Company, 1810 Larchmont Avenue, 
Chicago, announces a new splicer, 
which is designed for use on all sub- 
standard motion picture films—16-mm. 
silent, 16-mm. sound, and 8-mm.—with 
no alteration of mechanism involved. 
Schools are probably the largest users 
of substandard films. 

A major feature of the newly an- 
nounced splicer is the arrangement 
for convenient application of the ce- 
ment without the bother of lifting the 
nonscraped film end. 
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The New Econo-Rim China 
Saves 36% in Table Space 


This unusual space economy is made possible by a simple, 
yet radical, departure from conventional china design; 
namely, a smaller rim. Most of the total area of every 
piece of Econo-Rim is actual usable food space. 


As a result, trays are less crowded—easier to handle. 
Tables do not look cluttered and are, therefore, more 
pleasing in appearance. And the smaller over-all dimen- 
sions of the Econo-Rim actually make the portions look 
larger. 


Cuts Replacement Costs 


Like all Syracuse China, the Econo-Rim body is extremely 
dense and sturdy. Breakage is unusually low. And the pat- 
tern, being under a hard glaze, cannot fade or wear off. 

The Econo-Rim patterns, most of them of simple design, 
are very attractive. Against the famous warm Adobe body, 
they form an unusually interesting background for any food. 

See the Econo-Rim at your dealer's. Or write for free 
booklet. The Onondaga Pottery Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
New York Offices: 551| Fifth Ave. Chicago Offices: 5 
E. Washington St. 


SYRACUSE CHINA 
ECONO-RIM 


A PRODUCT OF ONONDAGA POTTERIES 
"Potters to the American People Since 1870" 





HOFFMAN 








FOR EVERY TYPE OF 
STEAM HEATING SYSTEM 


A 
M 


For full information See Your Wholesaler or write to 


___ Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc., Waterbury, Conn. 








now offers the MOST 
COMPLETE LINE 
of STEAM HEATING 
SPECIALTIES 


ourselves on our helpful ser- 

vice developed in our hundred years. 

Long experience 
careful thinking is behind each of our 

helpful ideas. + + - = 


These ideas and sug¢estions accom- 
panying our materials are as 
important to you , the 
superior quality of 


In 1935 we celebrate the 100th Anniversary of The 
American Crayon Company. Behind us lies 100 years 
of experience -- 100 years of serving the art needs of 
the school and tenn 


Ahead lie years of broader, more helpful service -- a 
service based on knowledge gained through experience. 
As an indication of what is to come we present our 
Anniversary Package of “Tuned Palet” Crayonex. 





PRACTICAL 
PORTABLE 
VACUUM 
CLEANING 





” Chait dein 


OF - lOO YEARS EXPERIENCE 














We pride 


- constant contact- 


our products, 


THIS FREE OFFER FOR YOU 


TO EVERY TEACHER who writes us 
giving teaching position, we will send for 


2 limited period one Anniversary Package 
and a delightful project to be decorated 
with Crayonex. Also a series of live 
ideas and fascinating uses for Crayonex. 





WRITE DEPT K 


THE AMERICAN .f CRAYON COMPANY 


1706 HAYES AVENUE. SANDUSKY. OHIO 200 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK CITY 
116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO - SANTA FE BUILDING. DALLAS. TEXAS 








The Spencer Heavy Duty Portable Vacuum Cleaner 
pulls dust out of cracks in wood floors—cleans ter- 


fazzo, t, and linol , chalk trays, gym mats 





or the boiler room floor. It has an effective vacuum 
at the tool end and a multiple system of dust 
separation. Easy to move—easy to operate, built 
e to last. Bulletin on request. 





7 
HARTFORD Cp E N NCE CONN. 
TURBINE COMPANY @ 435 





OUR calendar repeats itself every 400 years. In each 
of these 400-vear periods, the 13th of the month comes 
on Friday more often than on any other day of the week. 
—_— 
ALTHOUGH Tue Winston Simpciriep Dictionary is 
just a youngster, as dictionaries go, three and one-half 
million copies have already been sold. We won’t tell 
you how many times around the world they would reach 
if laid end to end, but you might be interested to know 
that this is enough to supply one copy for every seven 
pupils in the United States public schools. It’s worth 
remembering that THe WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


was made for school use. 
ae 


ABOUT 16,000,000 different books have been published 
since the middle of the fifteenth century. Yet the world’s 
largest library, in Paris, does not own a fourth of them. 
scisihes 

THE Cock-a-Doodle-Doo Dept. has passed us a letter. 
It’s about Wac—A Frienpb.y Dos, the pre-primer illus- 
trated with action photographs (70,000 printed in seven 
weeks—price, $10.00 a hundred).**A splendid pre-primer 
splendid service. Do you want a slogan, ‘Winston wins 
’” Thanks, S. V. H. 

——" 
LATEST \\ inston books for school libraries: My Poetry 
Book ($2.50), an anthology that has many unique fea- 
tures—a greater proportion of copyrighted poems than 
any other anthology, complete poems rather than mere 
selections, a glossary of unusual words, and beautiful 
illustrations by Willy Pogdany, best loved illustrator of 
children’s books; Ho-minc, Girl of New China ($2.00), 
by Elizabeth Foreman Lewis, whose book Younc Ft 
$2.50) won the Newbery Medal; Tue Story Books o1 
CLotrues, Houses, TRANSPORTATION (60c 
each) by the well-known Petershams. 


ELECTRIFICATION in the United 
gress2d to the point where the American people, repre- 
senting 7 per cent of the world’s population, use as much 
electrical energy as all the rest of the world combined. 
Which reminds us that Userun Science (Weed and Rex- 
ford) is the newest contribution in the field of general 
science for pupils of grades 7,8, and 9. Book III, Userut 
SCIENCE FOR HiGuH ScHooL, has just come from press. 
May we tell you ali about this series? 


——— 

*““] THOUGHT you would like to know about the suc- 
cess we have had with the use of your typewriting book, 
‘TYPEWRITING FOR IMMEDIATE Use, by \MlcNamara, Mar- 
kett, and Kean. Our median this year increased five 
words per minute over previous years. I believe that 
this increase is due to the use of our new textbook.”’ 
GeorGeE B. Pontz, Supervisor of B Kducation, 
South Orange, N. J. 


with courtesy. 


Foop. and 


States has pro- 


13in 235 


a 


DESPITE the existence of man on both hemispheres for 
thousands of years, there was not a single basic food 
plant or domesticated animal—except the dog—that was 
common to the two hemispheres before 1492. 


The JOHN C. WI NS TON COMPANY 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~—— PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE MODERN WORD-FINDER. By Paul D. Hugon. 
New York: Grosset and Dunlap, 1934. Pp. x 420. $1. 


Several copies of the revised edition of this unusually 
well-prepared quick reference book should be in every school 
library and children instructed in its time-saving possibili- 
ties. The book would prove invaluable as supplementing 
the dictionary. 


By Sir 
The Mac- 


THE NEW BACKGROUND OF SCIENCE. 
James Jeans. Second Edition. New York: 
millan Company, 1934. Pp. viii 312. $2.50. 


Fascinating for individuals with merely a layman’s gen- 
eral attitude, or the earnest student of the physical sciences. 
So well and clearly written is this revision of Jeans’ ex- 
cellent original work that we believe it is quite within the 
range of senior high school pupils. Recommended for 
upper secondary school libraries. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SEX EDUCATION. By Wini- 
fred V. Richmond. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., 1934. Pp. xiv + 312. 


A rational, well balanced and conservative treatment of 
a subject that is becoming of increasing importance in the 
field of health education. Pointed for fairly mature indi- 
viduals on the junior college level. Valuable for all teach- 
ers. A good volume for the professional library in public 


schools. 


SCIENCE TEACHING. By George W. Hunter. New York: 


American Book Company, 1934, Pp. 552. $2.50. 


The author, thoroughly competent in his field of speciali- 
zation, presents simply but effectively the more recent 
findings in education as they apply to science teaching in 
the secondary schools. Supplementary bibliographies are 
good. 


SCHOOL PLAYS FOR ALL OCCASIONS. By Madalene 
D. Barnum. New York: Grosset and Dunlap, 1934. 
Pp. x 188. $1. 


A book that lives up to its name. It is a real find for 
elementary and junior high teachers who are constantly 
seeking program material for various holidays. The au- 
thor’s advice concerning staging and audience preparation 
will, if followed, mean the difference between a successful 
and an unsuccessful presentation. 


HYGIENE FOR FRESHMEN. By Alfred Worcester and 
Henry K. Oliver. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas. 
Pp. vii 151. $1.50. 


“The chapters of this book are far from verbatim reports 
of the instruction given. But they do give the substance of 
it, and they are published to save the student’s attention 
from the distraction of notetaking.” To other teachers of 
hygiene this book is of interest as it shows what is being 
taught at one of our leading universities. The style is vivid 
and the presentation outstanding so that this book might 
well be of use in other institutions. 
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New Epoch-Making 
Gregg Books 


APPLIED SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 
By RUPERT P. SORELLE and JOHN ROBERT GREGG 


A dramatized activity course organized on the plan of office 
manuals compiled for the instruction and guidance of stenographers 
and secretaries in important business organizations. List price: 
Text, $1.40: Laboratory Materials, 60 cts 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS—PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICE 
By R. R. ROSENBERG 


A pace-setting course developed in the classroom of a certified 
public accountant, with fifteen years of experie nee in the teaching 
and accounting field. Published in pad form in 1932 and in book 
form in 1934. List price: Pad form—Part I, 60 cts.; Part IT, 80 cts.; 
ext form, $1.40 


THE ENGLISH OF BUSINESS 
By HUBERT A. HAGAR, LILLIAN GRISSOM WILSON, 
and E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 


Reflects the combined experience of a classroom teacher, 
general editor, and a practical business man, and assures results 
as measurable as results in shorthand and typewriting. List price 
lext, 80 cts.: Work Book, 40 cts. 


OFFICE APPLIANCE EXERCISES 
By JOHN T. A. ELY and A. C. BEAVER 


A minimum course in the use of office pene adapted for 
use with advanced typewriting classes. Follows a simple teaching 
plan, based on the appre nticeship system of instruction. Only 36 
assignments, requiring a minimum amount of office equipment 
List price: $1.60; special sample copy price, $1.00, postpaid 


Place your order with our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
Toronto London Sydney 


Gregea Books Are Authoritative 








AMERICAN READING 


INSTRUCTION 


By NILA BANTON SMITH, Ph. D. 
Dean, School of Education, Whittier College 
Whittier, California 

This book is the first published history of Ameri- 
can reading instruction. The content is the result 
of scientific investigation, covering a period of 
three years, during which time several thousand 
diferent and pertinent items were examined. 
also formed the basis for Dr. Smith's dissertation in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. The published version, however, 
is written in an easy, interesting style which can be 
enjoyed by anyone. 

AMERICAN READING INSTRUCTION not 
only describes the development of materials and 
methods of reading instruction from 1607 to the 
present time, but also shows its significance in 
gaining a clearer perspective on current practices 


in readin 
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HERE ARE— 


two shade cloths which can 
be used by any school for 


WINDOW SHADE 


REPLACEMENTS 


Sntorstate, SUNLITE CAMBRIC* 


eae LIGHT WITHOUT GLARE) 


Cambric Shades have stood the test of time. This 
Combric Shade Cloth is Hand-Tinted on a very 
high count muslin, exceeding government specifi- 
cation requirements. 


Cambric Shade cloth is not an experiment. It has 
been a standard for over fifty years. The pure 
linseed oil pigment applied by hand protects the 
surface. 


In any color tone and width to 150 inches. 


Interstate, 


Inter-twill is of unusual strength and durability. 
Especially recommended if more than ordinary 
wear is demanded of a window shade. 


INTER -TWILL* 


(THE TWILL WOVEN FABRIC) 


Inter-twill is also painted with oil pigment by the 
hand process, which is conceded to be the best 
method for lasting results. 


In any color tone or width up to 130 inches. 


“For wear, service and economy specify 
“Interstate” products thru your local dealer. 
Also SILVER SCREENS for Moving Pictures and 
LITE-PROOF Shades to dorken the Auditorium 


* Sunlite ond Inter-twill are painted by hond 
Cleanable and Will Not Fade. 


INTERSTATE SHADE CLOTH CO. 


HOBOKEN NEW JERSEY 
ond 


LAPSLEY-INTERSTATE SHADE CLOTH CO. 


SALTIMORE MARYLAND 





750 watt victor MASTER 





ie VICTOR. World’ Finest Equipment jor 16am MOVIES 





Nhe prook that Victor is 
(four Only logical Choice 


LY SOS AC 6 





In addition to brilliant 
projection and clear, 


Ask for Demonstration. 


SOUND-ON-FILM 


Write Now for Full Information and FREE Demonstration 
Catalog Free on Request 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP., Davenport, lowa 


Educational Division 
Branches: NEW YORK CITY, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES 
7 





natural sound, you will want 
POSITIVE FILM PROTECTION, 
permanently ROcK STEADY 
PicTuRes and maximum siM- 
pLicity in the equipment se- 
lected for your school. ONty 
Victor can provide them 
through PATENTED PEATURES 
that others dare not copy! 








CO 


bo 





@ SOUND QUALITY 
PICTURE QUALITY 
See It— Hear It 


35 mm. Standard Film 






You buy it 
strictly on 


merit. 


SITS 
DOWN 


and 19 equal 

small month- 

ly payments. 
2 

No interest 
s 


_ 


No carrying 





COMPARE — 

The New Edu- FREE 

cator with any Demonstration 
equipment zy 


selling for 
$1000 or more. 


One Year 
Guarantee 


z 
Write today for 
full details. 


May be used 
with addition- 
al speakers 


The HOLMES EDUCATOR 
HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 


1814 Orchard Street Chicago 











FINNELL 


FLOOR PRODUCTS 


The FINNELL line includes waxes, fillers, soaps, soap powders, designed to 
meet the specific needs of schools —as well as the most complete and satis- 
factory selection of waxing-polishing-scrubbing machines. For information 
address: FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc., 201 East Street, Elkhart, indiana. 
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THE REGULATION OF PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES. By James C. Eddleman. 
Lexington, Ky.: Bulletin of the Bureau of School Serv- 
ice, College of Education, University of Kentucky, 
Vol. VI, No. 3 (March, 1934). Pp. 81. Paper cover. 


Here are an interesting summary and an interpretation 
on legislation in a field that is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant because of volume and expense. 


THE METHOD OF FREEDOM. By Walter Lippmann. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. Pp. 117. 
$1.50. 


An interesting thesis developed by an author too well 
known to the American public school to require further 
comment, this monograph featuring an interpretation of 
the evolution of a new freedom is significant for all students 
of the social studies. It is invaluable for reference in senior 
high school libraries. 


OF FAMOUS EXPLORERS. By 
New York: Grosset and Dunlap, 


MINUTE STORIES 
Jerome S. Kates. 
1934. Pp. 155. $1. 


The latest of the minute books; it gives the condensed 
history of seventy-seven famous explorers and accurate 
maps showing their routes. It is of reference value to late 
elementary and junior high school pupils. 


SEX-HYGIENE. By Alfred Worcester and Henry K. 
Oliver. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1934. Pp. 
ix + 134. $2.50. 


A collection of essays on sex hygiene ranging from 1899 
to 1933. Interesting insofar as it shows the progressive de- 
velopment of a pioneer’s point of view in the field of sex 
hygiene. A very conservative treatment. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AND SUPER- 
VISION. By Philip W. L. Cox and R. Emerson Lang- 
fitt. New York: American Book Company, 1934. Pp. 
689. $3. 


This much detailed book emphasizes the mechanical de- 
tails of secondary school administration most heavily. It 
is replete with practical illustrations but something is 
lacking on the integrative or philosophic side. It is possible 
to lose sight of the forest at times. 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY. By George D. Stoddard and Beth 
L. Wellman. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1934. Pp. xii 419. $2.50. 


A brave attempt to write a child psychology based en- 
tirely on experimental data. The well organized presenta- 
tion of research techniques, significant findings and 
frequent critical evaluations makes it an invaluable refer- 
ence for mature workers. There is a bibliography of 495 
titles. 


ADMINISTERING THE COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
By Richard E. Jaggers. New York: American Book 
Company, 1934. Pp. 232. $2.50. 


This practical treatise in administration of county and 
rural schools places emphasis upon organization, budget 
making and administration of finance and the school plant. 
It should be valuable to officers in the field. 
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EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION S UPERINTEND- 
ENTS and principals appreciated so 


much last year the early publication of 


SECTION | 





RE FONG 6 00: 66k bodes den cens Caeeen es 13 significant news of the Department of 
Superintendence and allied conventions 

Educational Planning in a Prairie State............ 16 that we have made an extra effort to 
By AGNES SAMUELSON, Superintendent of Public Instruc- do even better for the Atlantic City 


meeting. Ten of the major speeches 


tion for lowa 
from the general program, covering 


Rochester Reorganizes Its Schools..............++. 20 the chief points of convention empha- 
By JAMES M. SPIN NING, Superintende nt of Schools, Roches- =, will be presented rather completely 
ter, N.Y. in the March issue. Selected extracts 
from all significant papers presented 
We Move Toward Centralization................66. 21 Soe wae Seek SS sane Se Me 
. ; aa . : cluded, together with a brief summary 
By I. L. KANDEL, Professor of Education, Teachers College, of the convention highlights. Best of 
Columbia University all those attending the convention will 
, 4 ; ' : find on their desks the week following 
A Teacher Experiences the “New Leisure”’.......... 25 the meeting the first comprehensive 
By CARLTON PALMER, a Teacher at Large report for use in principals’ and teach- 

ers’ meetings. 

A Psychological Clinic Helps Harvey............... 27 


By Harry J. BAKER, Director, Detroit Psychological Clinic 


A QUICK review 
2] of the March issue indicates many 
meaty and significant articles, includ- 
ing E. E. Oberholtzer’s presidential 
address; a discussion of constructive 


Recapturing Public Interest.................ecee0- 
By Ropert H. Morrison, Director, Demonstration High 
School, New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, 


N. J. school legislation by John W. Stude- 
baker, United States Commissioner of 

State Laws on School Insurance................... 33 Education; a paper on adult education 
By J. C. WERNER, Supervising Principal, Coraopolis Public by Prof. Lyman Bryson; “The Super- 
Schools, Coraopolis, Pa. intendent and Teacher Education” by 

Prof. Ambrose L. Suhrie; “The Re- 

To the Aid of School Libraries.................... 35 sponsibility of Government for the 
3y Epitu A. LATHROP, Associate Specialist in School Libra- Support of Schools” by State Supt. 

ries, U.S. Office of Education James H. Richmond; “Educational Re- 


construction in South Dakota” by State 
Supt. I. D. Weeks, and articles by Dr. 
Paul R. Mort, State Supt. E. W. But- 
terfield, Supt. George Melcher, and As- 
sistant Commissioner A. D. Simpson. 


Teaching Loads in High School..............cseee- 37 
By MARTIN QUANBECK and HARL R. DOUGLASS, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Mantorville, Minn., and Professor of 
Secondary Education, University of Minnesota, Respec- 





tively 
. ; U NOBTRUSIVE- 
Los Angeles Completes School Survey.............. 3s LY but not casually, the magazine in- 
By OSMAN R. HULL, Professor of Educational Administra- troduced last month several new reader 
tion, University of Southern California services. One monthly feature inaug- 
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urated with Volume 15 was titled “On 
the Air During January.” If you did 
not make use of it last month, turn to 
page 80 in this issue and you will find 
a list of February radio programs 
especially edited with the schoolman’s 
tastes and needs in mind. 

Now that more and more schools are 
equipped for radio reception, it is pos- 
sible for the principal to listen in to an 
occasional talk during office hours. 
Certainly he must keep up with the 
national programs that may be of 
classroom benefit. 


Anoruze new 
feature is “Films for the School 
Screen,” a listing of silent and sound 
motion pictures suitable for school 
showing. This with other visual edu- 
cation news will be presented monthly 
in an effort to stimulate activity in 
schools in this as yet underdeveloped 
instructional device. 


é¢ 
Nores for 


Buyers,” as you may have noted since 
you are all buyers, is not a new depart- 
ment. It is merely the old “Modern 
Products for the School” redesigned 
and rebuilt with streamlines and a 
little additional speed. 


- 

F ROM some quar- 
ters has come appreciation for the 
new attention being devoted to private 
school news, exemplified this month on 
page 74. For the convenience of this 
special group of readers items dealing 
with private school changes are being 
segregated, as a matter of experiment. 


ion lunch counter 
“best sellers” featured in the January 
school feeding section did not escape 
the attention of dietitians and lunch- 
room managers. We know this because 
several wrote in to call us to account 
for not publishing the prices of the 
dishes given in the January “best 
sellers” list from the Evander Childs 
High School, New York City. All apol- 
ogies, we now explain that the combi- 
nation plates were ten cents and the 
sandwiches were five cents each. 
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Looking Forward . . . 


_ time a new vol- 
ume in the field of education is published we can 
see Will McAndrew taking down one of the heavy 
case books that law students buy to fill up book- 
shelves, carefully blowing the dust off the top (a 
ritual in domestic libraries) and placing it on his 
household scales. Generally the law book outweighs 
the book on education and thereupon our genial 
superintendent-emeritus sighs and writes regret- 
fully to the profession that education is scarcely 
living up to its expectations. Prolific as educa- 
tional writing has now grown to be, most of its 
production can still be held comfortably in two 
hands without sustaining extra physical support. 

The field executive, on the other hand, working 
under heavy pressure is inclined to throw away a 
book if the writing indicates padding, academic 
language involvements and the inability to find 
the answer after a hurried reading. Both superin- 
tendent and principal place a premium on good 
organization and close writing which present the 
case as quickly and as efficiently as possible. The 
inability of the academic mind to recognize this 
viewpoint accounts in some measure for the ever 
widening gap across which the practical adminis- 
trator views the institution of higher learning. 

Writing, whether professional or nonprofes- 
sional, must follow the trend of the times and the 
need of the age just as any other social activity. 
It may be quaint to reproduce the involved and 
pedantic styles from other ages and times and in 


Tell the Story Quickly .... Doctor 
Conant Smashes a Myth... . Pres- 
ident Approves Child Labor Amend- 
ment.... A Tercentenary.... Re- 


search Commuttee Deserves Support 
.... Our Congratulations to Pitts- 
burgh.... Refreshing Honesty .. .. 
High Schools Are Too Narrow 


many cases it is still considered desirable to teach 
these as modes of expression. In terms of function 
it seems just as logical to reproduce the past in 
writing through slavish imitation, regardless of 
current need, as it is for an architect to copy some 
outmoded style without regard for current use. 
While involved and minute academic writing may 
have a definite place in the field of pure research, 
it should be specifically limited to that sector. The 
real pressure of the times in which we live makes 
it inapplicable to general practice. 

One of the purposes of a professional publica- 
tion should be to act as a medium of translation 
between laboratory research and practical admin- 
istration and to find and introduce new ideas and 
“high spots” in the schools. This service must be 
rendered in the most attractive and efficient man- 
ner possible. Language may be used functionally to 
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tell a story easily, quickly, interestingly and with 
strength. Lengthy descriptions, excessive attention 
to mechanical minutiz and involved diction can be 
avoided. Simple language is more effective than 
technicalities used merely to prove erudition. There 
is scarcely an idea that cannot be succinctly ex- 
pressed within the compass of 1,500 words. To be 
sure, it is much more difficult to write closely than 
to expand without limit. 

The academic feeling that popular writing falls 
somewhat short of the respectable professionally 
is another difficulty that must be overcome. The 
unconscious academic disdain for common things 
is also a handicap. Popular and close writing is 
by no means vulgarization. Condensation does not 
spoil effect. There is one outstanding example of 
the type of writing desirable in professional edu- 
cation. Our reference is to “The Reader’s Digest.” 
Each month this publication condenses outstand- 
ing magazine articles of 5,000 to 8,000 words into 
1,500 or 2,000 words. The results are gems of the 
art of effective condensation. Sometimes we read 
the condensed report and then go back to the 
original article. Our final preference is for the 
condensed report. This little volume might well be 
used as a textbook in writing. 

Professional writing should tell its story as com- 
pletely and as quickly as is possible. Unless the 
facts are quickly presented, few readers will wade 
through 4,000 or 5,000 words to find one thought 
that has been carefully concealed as long as pos- 
sible. Verbal terminal facilities are highly desir- 
able in professional writing. 


(), APRIL 13, 1635, the 
city of Boston, by appointing Philemon Pormont 
as schoolmaster founded the Boston Latin School, 
the first expression of secondary education in this 
country. It was many years later, 1821, before the 
first public high school was organized in the same 
city. Thus to Boston goes the credit for primary 
organization in both fields. A _ tercentenary 
of secondary education in these United States is 
certainly a fitting occasion to celebrate and much 
credit is due the Department of Secondary School 
Principals for conceiving and developing the idea 
of a three hundredth celebration. 

While it is highly desirable to commemorate the 
founding of the Boston Latin School and to look 
back upon the achievements of the past, it is still 
more important to make this occasion of celebra- 
tion one in which present and future needs may be 
more completely brought before the people and 
their attention pointed to the vital needs and essen- 
tial extension and enrichment of secondary educa- 
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tion opportunity in this country. The occasion 
should not be completed with one or two programs 
but secondary school administrators may well 
make 1935 the base of a broad program of social 
interpretation of this segment of our unified and 
single system of free schools. 


‘tas National Committee 
on Research in Secondary Education was organ- 
ized at the 1925 meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence to stimulate and develop research 
in this much needed field. Dean J. B. Edmonson 
served as chairman until 1931 and since then Dr. 
E. J. Ashbaugh has been chief of this organization. 
The committee during the past decade has followed 
a general policy of cooperation with other organ- 
izations and special interest groups in the field of 
research. It has also worked closely with the Office 
of Education and its support has been stimulating 
and helpful to three commissioners of education. 
It may point with more than meager pride to the 
results of its operation. The attainment of its tenth 
anniversary finds the committee continuing its 
worthy efforts without signs of slowing down. 


‘ten school of education 
of the University of Pittsburgh is celebrating the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its founding this 
month. The life span of our professiona] schools 
has been relatively short and, in 1910, the estab- 
lishment of an independent professional school de- 
voted to teacher training was still a daring step 
for a university president to take. From a meager 
beginning this school has grown to a position of 
real value and influence in the field of education, 
especially in Western Pennsylvania. It has pro- 
duced many teachers and administrators who are 
now helping make educational history. 


ce ONGRATULATIONS 
are due to Dr. James Bryant Conant, president of 
Harvard University, for having the courage to 
take one of the traditional education myths and 
cast it aside. It has long been customary for many 
college and university administrators to preach 
and, by inference, to proclaim a close correlation 
between serious undergraduate scholarship and 
working one’s way through school. Several gener- 
ations of educationists have done lip service to the 
idea. 
Doctor Conant’s experience indicates that a per- 
son does not do two jobs well at the same time. As 
a result he is enlarging greatly the number and 
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size of scholarships at Harvard so that a capable 
but economically handicapped student will be able 
to pursue his work without wearing himself out 
trying to make a living. These scholarships will 
be sufficiently large to enable a student to meet his 
essential needs without privation. 

This action is merely the application in practice 
of the principle of equality of opportunity regard- 
less of economic status and marks a definite step 
in the right direction. Public institutions of 
higher learning might profitably follow the Har- 
vard example in this respect and save many a 
promising and sincere student who, under present 
conditions, must devote so much of his time to 
making a living that work and health suffer. 


‘on open declaration of 
support by President Franklin D. Roosevelt for 
the proposed child labor amendment to the Consti- 
tution is pleasing not only to its aggressive sup- 
porters but also to the teaching profession at large. 
In a letter to the National Child Labor Committee 
he said in part: “It is my desire that the advances 
attained through the NRA be made permanent. In 
the child labor field the obvious method of main- 
taining the present gains is through ratification of 
the child labor amendment. I hope this may be 
achieved.” 

Twenty states, including Arkansas, Arizona, 
California, Wisconsin, Montana, Colorado, Michi- 
gan, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Washington, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Illinois, Oklahoma, 
Iowa, West Virginia, Minnesota, Maine and 
Pennsylvania have already expressed themselves 
through ratification. With the large majority of 
legislatures meeting this year, it is possible that 
the amendment may be adopted by July 1. 


O CCASIONALLY some 
individual steps to the fore in some delicate educa- 
tional sector with an honesty and freshness of 
viewpoint that is as delightful as it is unexpected. 
First the president of Washington and Jeffer- 
son announces the retirement of his institution 
from the ranks of premier athletic schools. Then 
the Cornell alumni publication indicates the defi- 
nite choice that Cornell must make if the in- 
stitution hopes to make “big football news.” 
The most recent contributor is the athletic director 
of Wayne University (Detroit) who naively states 
that he is deliberately encouraging high school ath- 
letes to attend his institution by writing letters 
and visiting parents and that he is by other legiti- 
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mate and open means stimulating their enrollment. 

As a frank statement of policy it is a distinct 
revelation in contrast with the smug hypocrisy of 
the typical university that “never solicits’ — 
openly — but does manage under cover to corral 
its shares of athletes. Superintendents of schools 
who have the dubious good fortune to produce 
champion athletes know only too well the terrific 
pressure placed upon them to direct these athletes 
to the dominant institution of higher learning in 
the area and to certify them for admission without 
great regard for mental capacity. The problem of 
athletics must be restudied in terms of its relation- 
ship to our conditions and our patterns. Such a 
move will naturally be opposed by the coaches’ 
union but must be accomplished notwithstanding. 
A few more instances of refreshing institutional 
honesty like that of Wayne University will be help- 
ful in opening up the problem for study. 


|= recent contention of 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt that the modern sec- 
ondary school is not meeting its problems of pilot- 
ing youth successfully will find a hearty agreement 
with hundreds of socially minded secondary school 
administrators and thousands of specialists in 
teaching and guidance. The limitations of our pres- 
ent system of small district organization and the 
inability to operate on the basis of the natural com- 
munity, outside of cities, together with our tradi- 
tionally narrow concept of education as a purely 
intellectual process, all combine to make much of 
our secondary education socially sterile. 

The terminal intellectual interests of the typical 
high school graduate are not reassuring that even 
the purely mental activities have much residual 
or living value. Functional reorganization of sec- 
ondary education is contingent upon a number of 
factors among them being the development of bet- 
ter basic administrative reorganization, more ade- 
quate finance, better correlation of the community’s 
cultural resources around the school, a wider social 
viewpoint on the part of local legislative bodies, 
and the elimination of the concept of college prep- 
aration as the primary function of this school. 

Finally, little can be accomplished until the 
training institutions produce a more adequate 
teaching personnel trained not alone in subject 
matter fields and in methodology but in terms of 
social understanding and effectiveness. Rational 
lay criticism will be helpful to the profession in 
developing public opinion essential to change. 


Aw Unit 
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Educational Planning ina 


reconstruction undertaken at this time must 

do more than recognize crucial problems 
precipitated or intensified by the economic crisis. 
It should look into underlying causes which impede 
progress and seek their correction. To be complete 
it will not stop at taking stock educationally. It 
will recognize the place of the school in the social 
order and its significance in social and economic 
reconstruction. 

To be thorough it will be streamlined with the 
exhaustive research and creative engineering that 
regulate progress. To be responsive to changing 
needs it will be subject to constant evaluation and 
modification in the light of proved facts, new dis- 
coveries, social trends and our democratic ideals. 
To be successful it will always be in the making. 


I | 10 BE adequate any program of educational 



































By AGNES SAMUELSON 


Superintendent of Public Instruction for Iowa 


There will be no grand finale. To be properly 
integrated it must cover all vital issues to the end 
that overlapping areas may be given attention at 
the right time. To be carefully articulated and 
coordinated it will include all levels of education 
and all types of educational institutions. 

To be workable it will begin where we are and 
start from there. To be achievable it will re- 
quire the participation of educational and lay 
forces and their leadership in interpreting the 
program tothe people. It must be a cooperative 
enterprise for the pooling of our best thought 
and effort. 

Whether or not our Iowa program meets 
these and other requirements of a comprehen- 
sive check list, it has not been unmindful of 
them. It was not announced with flare of trum- 
pets or formidable blue prints. It began with 
mobilized cooperation for given purposes. First 
to be organized was the commission to prepare 
an elementary course of study manual. Its per- 
sonnel, who were drawn from the ranks of 
classroom teachers, supervisors and college and 
university professors, produced a volume which 
has had nationwide distribution. The high 
school course of study commission followed 
with a series of bulletins in the various sub- 
jects. Our state is deeply indebted to these 
people for their expert and gratuitous service 
in preparing these course of study guides. Had 
their services been paid for it would have taken 
a large appropriation of tax funds to cover 
their work with any degree of adequacy. Since 
no course of study material can be static and 
continue to meet changing needs, supplemen- 
tary bulletins are being issued each year. 

Improved curriculum materials do not ensure 
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Iowa has only one teachers’ college, lo- 
cated at Cedar Falls. The campanile 
at the right stands on one of the high- 
est points on the campus. On the oppo- 
site page is Iowa’s first state capitol, 
which was at Iowa City. Now it houses 
the administrative offices of the state 
university. The state college is at Ames. 


better teaching; they merely open the door. 
These course of study bulletins constituted 
the basis of a definite improvement of in- 
struction program upon which the energies 
of our schools are focused each year. To that 
end the legislature cooperated in amending 
the county institute law to make possible an 
all year program for the improvement of in- 
struction. It is organized by the department 
of public instruction and carried out through 
county superintendents in accordance with 
statewide objectives and includes supervisory 
conferences, demonstrations, testing and other 
helps in addition to professional meetings. 

The follow-up in the rural school has been the 
awarding of honor letters to pupils who rate in the 
upper percentages in their diploma examinations. 
It has served as a sort of junior Phi Beta Kappa 
for country school pupils or town and city pupils 
who write the rural eighth grade examinations. 
County superintendents testify that these awards 
have been a definite stimulation toward better 
scholarship. 

The high school was not left out of the picture. 
The direction of pupil learning has been the topic 
selected for particular emphasis. The Iowa Aca- 
demic Meet sponsored by the college of education 
at the State University of Iowa has given a big 
impetus to scholastic achievement on the high 
school level. 

Iowa School Music Day at the state fair was an 
adventure in interpretation. A demonstration of 
regular school work in music was staged before 
the mammoth amphitheater audience. Concerts 
by massed groups of country school choir pupils, 
high school glee clubs and high school bands gave 
the people a better idea of what our schools are 
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doing in training for cultural leisure time enjoy- 
ment. We do not need to add that it gave the chil- 
dren an enriching and thrilling experience. It was 
not intended as a finished performance of a few, 
but was artistic in showing what music is doing 
for the rank and file of our children. If judged by 
human values it is not too much to say it was the 
greatest exhibition ever before the grandstand at 
our annual state fair. 

While the instructional phase of reconstruction 
has gained the most headway, other projects are 
more than started. 

Certification is now undergoing a period of 
transition. Based upon the findings of a state- 
wide personnel investigation sponsored by the 
board of educational examiners, in which all the 
educational forces including teacher-training insti- 
tutions cooperated, a certificate measure was 
drafted which set our state in a new direction. It 
became a law in part and will relate training more 
closely to service in the classroom through greater 
specialization of certificates. The board of educa- 
tional examiners is now at work exchanging cer- 
tificates, prescribing standards and accrediting 
teacher-training courses. As in the curriculum 
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work, this project established the technique for 
progress through cooperation. 

The need for comparable data with reference to 
our schools was never more obvious than in these 
days of appraisal of all public enterprises. The 
preparation of uniform records for financial ac- 
counting of school funds was well under way in 
our research division when the forty-fifth general 
assembly enacted a law which specified that the 
department of public instruction should prepare 
such a series of blank forms and that the school 
districts should use them. The forms for all dis- 
tricts having high schools have been released and 
are now in the period of introduction, while those 


The state’s first 
schoolhouse was 
this log cabin 
built in Lee 
County in 1830. 
Typical of Iowa’s 
newerrural 
schoolhouses is 
the modern Sioux 
County building, 
shown below, with 
its full basement, 
furnace and 


inside toilets. 
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for the rural districts will follow very shortly. 

Child accounting has not been overlooked. That 
program has been under preparation by a com- 
mittee of the lowa State Teachers Association and 
the materials have been tried out in advance. The 
recommended forms have been referred to the state 
department for consideration. 

A research division was established in the de- 
partment of public instruction following a special 
appropriation for the purpose of making surveys 
of the handicapped children of our state and also 
of certain financial aspects of our school system. It 
has been possible to complete a number of investi- 
gations bearing on tax reduction and tax revision 


Opposite is a con- 
yt solidated school at 
Jesup, Iowa. Sit- 
uated at one end 
of an eight-acre 
site, the building 
contains class- 
rooms, a public 





library and a com- 











munity audito- 
rium. The school 
district extends 44 
square miles and 
includes a town 
of 700 population. 
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as relating to schools. Much of the preliminary 
work has been done preparatory to a revision of 
the financial support of our school system. Meas- 
ures for the allocation of revenues to schools have 
been introduced into the legislature and will be 
pursued as a major objective. The development of 
a plan to revise our sources of school revenue is 
obviously needed when it is realized that more 
than 95 per cent of the cost of our schools depends 
upon local direct taxation. Our people are con- 
scious of the need and it must be met. 

The relation of the administrative unit to the 
financial aspects of the program especially is being 
investigated by a number of graduate students as 
their theses problems. Iowa has 4,878 school cor- 
porations with more than 3,800 organized for the 
operation of ungraded rural schools. Taxable 
wealth per pupil varies from 1 to 250. While some 
provide eight years of schooling, others offer fifteen 
years. The whole matter of reorganization is also 
included in the findings of the Brookings Institute 
survey of state government made by authorization 
of the forty-fifth general assembly. 


Relationships With Other Agencies 


The wisdom of the policy of cooperative relation- 
ships with other agencies, which began with the 
course of study commissions and still prevails in 
connection with items in the reconstruction pro- 
gram, is established. The course of study bulletins, 
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the teaching personnel survey, child accounting 
set-up, certificate law, surveys of handicapped 
children and school finance would not have been 
possible without these unified attacks. We men- 
tion also the contribution of the Iowa department 
of the American Legion in printing the course of 
study in safety education and the loan of the serv- 
ices of an extension professor from Iowa State 
Teachers College to assist in the administration of 
the emergency education program. 


Looking Ahead 


A present piece of cooperation in which the re- 
search division is spending much time is with the 
state planning board. The education committee 
is devoting itself assiduously to the matter of 
school finance and school buildings. All of these 
activities serve as avenues for mobilization and 
pave the way for progress later. Particularly do 
they show the possibilities when the facilities of 
various agencies are pooled in a unified project. 

None of the projects that have been reviewed 
must be accepted as an isolated unit. Each devel- 
opment must be synchronized into the environment 
of which it is a part. Neither must any of them be 
considered as terminated. Social progress is not 
achieved by alternating intervals of action and 
oblivion but by a refinement of every factor. 

But there are other unchartered areas into 
which we must move as rapidly as they can be 
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located in our perspective. Techniques for a con- 
tinuous program of curriculum revision must be 
established in order that subject matter and teach- 
ing methods keep abreast with the dividends of 
research and experience. The oncoming possibili- 
ties of extending to both young and old the benefits 
of organized educational programs will be investi- 
gated. A better qualified teaching and supervisory 
personnel will open the way for us to modify and 
accelerate our unified drive upon the improvement 
of instruction. Assisting school administrators in 
the establishment of pupil guidance service will 
place vocational curriculums upon a more objective 
basis and conserve the energies of both child and 
school. The most efficient type of administrative 
unit consistent with the ideals and resources of 
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our people must be sought. New techniques for 
learning the ability of school districts to finance 
an adequate program and their relative need for 
support from larger areas must be created. 
Finally, all those concerned with the conditions 
and needs of schools which are dedicated to the 
well-being of boys and girls will join in a plan of 
interpretation which will keep our people educa- 
tion conscious. While these problems will not be 
solved ultimately by the educationists alone but by 
the lay people of the state, the public mind and its 
determination must be directed and crystallized 
into action. We believe that a citizens’ council, the 
organization of which is now being planned, will 
stimulate unified action in a forward looking pro- 
gram of educational planning and reconstruction. 





Rochester Reorganizes Its Schools 


By JAMES M. SPINNING 
Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 


HE Rochester school system, under Supt. Herbert S. 

Weet, became committed in 1915 to the junior high 
school plan. Indeed, the Washington Junior High School 
was among the first of such schools established east of the 
Mississippi River. Three other junior high schools were 
later organized and two junior-senior high schools estab- 
lished. Three high schools remained on the traditional 
four-year basis. 

But so rapidly did secondary school enrollment grow 
during the decade from 1920 to 1930 that school authorities 
were moved by economic considerations to extend each of 
the junior high schools, except Washington, to the six-year 
basis. Except in two areas, increasing pressure of numbers 
then forced the retention of seventh grade pupils in the 
elementary schools, so that whatever the theory, about 
one-half the school population was actually on a seven-five 
basis. The fact that the junior high school as at first 
planned could not be carried into full effect meant that 
pupils were admitted to the secondary school on several 
different levels, 7B, 7A, 8B, 8A, 9B, and 10B. Furthermore, 
the senior high school districts in some cases overlapped 
the junior high districts of fully organized six-year schools. 

In order to straighten out these inconsistencies and at the 
same time with existing facilities accommodate entrants 
over a period of years to come, the board of education last 
May decided to work gradually but steadily toward a seven- 
five plan. This did not mean the rejection of the junior 
high school idea. The virtues of the junior high school type 
of organization are still cherished and it is to be regretted 
that any changes were necessary. What the board of edu- 
cation did was to recognize the status quo. It would not 
have been possible to organize on either the six-six or eight- 
four basis without abandoning several school buildings and 
erecting several new ones. 

In 1934 the Washington Junior High School, the first to 
be organized in Rochester, was the only Simon-pure junior 
high school remaining. Now this is to join Monroe, Madi- 


son, Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin as a five-year school. 
Charlotte will, for the present, remain a six-year or junior- 
senior high school. Just how rapidly the complete change 
may be made will depend on registration trends. The indi- 
cations are that the decline in enrollment for several years 
so clearly marked in the elementary schools will soon be 
felt in the secondary field. Last fall the West High School, 
until then a traditional four-year school, opened its doors 
to eighth grade pupils. It is expected that John Marshall 
will follow suit when its new building is completed next fall. 

While frankly admitting that the change in policy has 
been dictated primarily by existing building conditions, such 
conditions reflect in turn a fundamental and far-reaching 
social change. Our secondary schools are full not because 
the general population has increased, but because the high 
school population has increased. The inability of junior can- 
didates to find any work has brought 4,000 more boys and 
girls into our high schools in these later years than have 
been there in the years before the present renaissance. 
Many of these boys and girls have come to high school 
unwillingly, but once there they find interesting things to do 
and they begin to realize that education is an asset. 

We must accept as a part and a desirable part of the 
great social movement now in progress the fact that the 
school age of boys and girls of the present and of the coming 
generation will extend throughout their teens. A new or- 
ganization, the upper five-year school, is arising to meet 
their needs. Our board has consoled itself for the abandon- 
ment of the junior high school organization by reflecting 
that the junior high school idea need not necessarily be lost 
under the seven-five plan; that the guidance program which 
is at the heart of the junior high school, the differentiation 
in courses and the development of vocational and avoca- 
tional interests can, in large measure, be conserved under 
the seven-five plan. If the new situation can be made to 
yield its special values, and the benefits of the former organ- 
ization continued, we shall have a new school for a new age. 
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We Move Toward Centralization 


By I. L. KANDEL 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


the fact that education is a concern of the 

state, has been built up in the main on the 
basis of local initiative. At a time when many 
traditions of government are yielding to the pres- 
sure of changing conditions of social, economic and 
political life, however, it is not surprising to find 
that there is a tendency toward centralization in 
the administration of education. This tendency 
has been marked in particular since the war. If 
evidence is needed, one may refer to Jesse K. Flan- 
ders’ “Legislative Control of the Elementary Cur- 
riculum” and to Bessie L. Pierce’s “Civic Attitudes 
in American School Textbooks” and “Public Opin- 
ion and the Teaching of History.” 

In one of our leading states it is reported that 
the state department of education proposed to hand 
out the details of a reconstructed curriculum for 
teachers’ colleges, all ready-made and prescribed, 
virtually without consultation with those who were 
to put it into practice. The degree to which cen- 
tralization may be carried is nowhere better illus- 
trated than in North Carolina where the regula- 
tions governing the curriculum practically deprive 
the local authorities of the opportunity to experi- 
ment and to exercise initiative in the light of local 
conditions, and where a state school commission 
overrides the state board of education and the state 
superintendent of public instruction and sets up a 
minimum salary schedule and a minimum length of 
school term in such a way as to prevent any in- 
crease over the minimum in either of these items. 


' HE American system of education, despite 


Movement Is Haphazard 


In a study entitled “Centralizing Tendencies in 
the Administration of Public Education” by Dr. 
George D. Strayer, Jr., published recently, two 
facts stand out clearly. The first is that on the 
basis of the three states studied, New York, North 
Carolina and Maryland, there is a definite move- 
ment toward centralization. But this is not nearly 
as disturbing as the second, that the movement 
toward centralization is more or less haphazard 


If the dangers of centralization 1m the 
admimstration of education are to be 
avoided it 1s essential to bring to the 
movement a clear body of principles. 
On the basis of these principles the 
movement can be successfully achieved 
without destroying the aspirations 
and ideals of American democracy 


and completely lacking in any principles or philoso- 
phy. This has in general but not to the same degree 
been true of the movement for increased federal 
participation in education. It is because of the ab- 
sence of an underlying philosophy that the tend- 
ency toward centralization is alarming to so many 
who cherish the tradition of localization. It is ac- 
cordingly desirable to consider first whether cen- 
tralization is inevitable and, if so, on what terms 
it can be justified and accepted. 

If I were asked to name the chief characteristics 
of American education, I would not single out 
either the faith of the American public in educa- 
tion or its readiness to pay for it, for these features 
did not withstand the shock of the recent economic 
crisis nearly as well as in many other countries. 
Nor would I refer to the magnificent buildings, 
since their magnificence is in too many cases out 
of all proportion to the salaries and qualifications 
of the teachers employed in them. The strongest 
characteristics, as compared with other countries, 
have been the absence of an overhead, of a central 
dominating bureaucratic authority, and the leader- 
ship which has come from a number of centers for 
the study of education and from the opportunities 
which have existed for local experimentation. 

American education has always been more re- 
sponsive to public opinion and public demands than 
the educational systems of any other country in 
the world. This local self-determination has, how- 
ever, been at once the strength and weakness of 
education in the United States, since localities for- 
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tunate enough to have the means, an enlightened 
public and conscientious leadership, were able to 
forge ahead, while backward areas were free to 
do little or nothing without any compulsion from 
a superior authority. 

This situation was excellently described by State 
Superintendent Cook of Maryland in the following 
statement: 

“The weakness of the American system of edu- 
cation in my judgment is in giving too little oppor- 
tunity for initiative at the top with too much oppor- 
tunity for initiative at the bottom, almost entirely 
unexercised, as in the case of our weak district and 
township unit systems.” Indeed with the existence 
of some 145,000 local units for education what is 
surprising is that so much progress has been made 
under these conditions. 


Bringing About Equality of Opportunity 


If a case is to be made out for centralization, the 
argument must begin with the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which the ideals of a democratic system 
of education must be based. If the essence of the 
democratic form of government is, as Washington 
stated in his Farewell Address, that the structure 
of government must give force to public opinion 
and that opinion must be enlightened, then the 
first task of a system of education must be to pro- 
mote that enlightenment by the provision of equal- 
ity of opportunity. 

It is obvious even to the most superficial observer 
that such equality of opportunity does not yet exist 
even in elementary education with the great in- 
equalities which are found in the character of the 
buildings, the length of school term, the qualifica- 
tions and remuneration of teachers and the nature 
of the work done. Equality of opportunity for edu- 
cation cannot be said to exist if the type of educa- 
tion available to a child is determined by the acci- 
dent of his residence. Hence there is an obvious 
need for larger areas of provision and admin- 
istration. 

Since education is a concern of the state it is 
the function of the state to see to it that a mini- 
mum of equality of opportunity is provided. Such 
a minimum program includes obviously control of 
compulsory school attendance and length of school 
terms, the provision of suitable buildings and 
equipment, the supply of properly qualified teach- 
ers, the availability of an adequate range of educa- 
tional facilities and an adequate system of finan- 
cial support. These are the externa, the conditions 
which are necessary to bring pupils and teachers 
together for the successful conduct of the educative 
process. What actually goes on under the terms 
of education and instruction — the curriculums, 
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courses of study, methods of instruction — con- 
stitute the interna. 

Now it is in distinguishing between the rightful 
limits of control and interference between these 
two parts of the educational machine that the 
problem of centralization lies. Some countries and 
in this country some states seek to control both the 
interna and the externa. Such control both of the 
facilities for education and of the educative process 
is intelligible under some political systems, such 
as those of Soviet Russia, Italy, Nazi Germany and 
Japan, where, on the theory that the state is prior 
to the individual, the individual is to be molded 
according to a pattern of orthodoxy which the state 
desires. It is, however, unjustifiable in countries 
in which the individual still counts for something, 
in which personality is still considered desirable, 
and in which government depends not on quiescent 
and uncritical obedience but on the enlightenment 
of the public. 

From the political and social points of view of 
the authoritarian or totalitarian state the control 
of the externa and the prescription of the interna 
result from a desire to mold the opinions of the 
rising generation to a fixed set of beliefs, ideas 
and ideals — an assumption on the part of the gov- 
ernment, whether a leader or dictator or a party, 
of wisdom and finality to which no one would lay 
claim but a Mussolini, a Stalin or a Hitler. A free 
democratic society, however, can exist only on the 
development of enlightened opinion among the in- 
dividuals who make it up, and progress is possible 
only as society allows free play for variety and 
change resulting from changing social and other 
conditions. 


Aim of a Free Society 


From the point of view of any philosophy of edu- 
cation acceptable in a democracy, education is a 
personal affair which must take into account the 
learner and his environment. An educational sys- 
tem which ignores these premises can result only 
in imposing on teachers and pupils the doctrines 
held by the particular group in power. The aim of 
a totalitarian state is to secure docility, discipline 
and uniformity. The aim of a free society must 
be to encourage self-discipline, independence and 
individuality. How these may be harnessed to so- 
cial duty is another question in educational philoso- 
phy which need not be discussed here. In the one 
form of government the state regards itself as 
superior to the individuals who are to be molded 
to its will. Thus “the Duce is always right” and 
Hitler is “the law and will of the people.” In the 
other form of government the state exists to carry 
out the collective opinions of all or of a majority 
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of its members. In the one case progress is con- 
trolled by the state. Thus the elementary school 
curriculum of Prussia remained virtually un- 
changed from 1872 to 1923 and that of France 
from 1887 to 1923. In the other case progress comes 
through variety, experimentation and adaptation 
to changing needs. In the one case administration 
is conducted by a bureaucracy and by means of 
regulations; in the other, leadership is as effec- 
tive as is the forcefulness of the personality of the 
administrators. 

A comparison of the history of education in the 
past few generations in such countries as Italy, 
Germany, France or Japan, with the history of 
education in England and the United States brings 
this contrast out forcefully. In the one group the 
history may be traced through legislative action, 
decrees and regulations, while in the other it is 
marked by the work of leading personalities. 


Why Some Fear Centralization 


It is on the whole because a line of demarcation 
has not been drawn between the provision of equal- 
ity of educational opportunity on the one side, and 
the actual process of education on the other, that 
fear of and opposition to centralization arise. It 
is for this reason that even those who would favor 
increased participation in education on the part of 
the federal government stop short of any kind of 
prescription and advocate federal support on no 
other condition than an adequate audit and ac- 
counting. Similarly in the recent plans which are 
advocated for improving the financing of education 
through state support, the emphasis seems to be 
on increasing the quantity of money available to 
localities for carrying out a minimum program of 
education with little reference to improving the 
quality. 

If the movement toward centralization is inevi- 
table, and if the American desire to provide equal- 
ity of educational opportunity is to be given reality, 
as I think that it is, then the grant of larger finan- 
cial support for a minimum program of education 
is inadequate unless that minimum is controlled 
and even rigidly controlled. The duration of school 
attendance and the length of school term must be 
strictly prescribed and controlled; the standards 
of school housing and equipment, including today 
adequate facilities for play, must be defined from 
the point of view both of sanitation and education. 
The time is coming, too, when in the interests of 
successful teaching and of the health of society a 
program of medical inspection of children should 
be incorporated in the minimum program. 

But more important than any of these in order 
to guarantee equality of opportunity is the assur- 
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ance for every pupil of a well prepared teacher, 
which means not merely the requirement of ade- 
quate academic and professional qualifications but 
the provision of adequate minimum salaries and 
protection of the teacher’s status against the ca- 
prices of local authorities. 

It is the well prepared teacher and not the school 
building that makes education. Because this has 
for so long been ignored there has been a tendency 
to centralize everything except the control of ade- 
quate standards of preparation and certification. 
It is for this reason that curriculums and courses 
of study, selection of textbooks, achievement tests, 
supervision of a rigid type have been superimposed 
on the teacher despite a philosophy of education 
which has proceeded on entirely different princi- 
ples. The standardization of prescription of the 
interna has its origin on the one hand in the desire 
to bolster up the incompetent teacher and, on the 
other, in the application of methods of administra- 
tion derived from commerce and industry; it does 
not come, as in totalitarian countries, from a desire 
to impose particular modes of thought on the com- 
ing generations. The attempts made by legislatures 
and pressure groups tocontrol what shall be taught 
in the schools contradict both the political princi- 
ples underlying a democracy and the philosophy of 
a democratic system of education. 


State Must Exercise Leadership 


Does this mean then that the state shall concern 
itself only with the externa and leave the interna 
entirely to the determination of the teachers whose 
salaries it helps to pay? By no means. Its concern 
in the interna is already manifested in the type of 
teacher preparation that is required. The central 
authority has another function beyond the equal- 
ization of educational facilities and that is the exer- 
cise of leadership. While the prescription of cur- 
riculums and courses of study militates against the 
freedom of the teaching profession and against 
variety and experimentation upon which progress 
depends, the central authority, since education is 
a function of the state, may act by advice, by rec- 
ommendations and by suggestions. It may further 
assure itself of an adequate return for its financial 
participation by a system of inspection whose task 
is not inquisitorial but advisory. In the totalita- 
rian state the duty of the inspector is to see that 
the details of the prescribed regulations are prop- 
erly carried out; in a democratic system his func- 
tion should be twofold — to help and advise the 
teacher and to gather and disseminate information 
on the best procedures in education. 

So far as curriculums and courses of study are 
concerned the central authority should publish 
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outlines and suggestions to be adapted by the 
teachers according to the varying environments in 
which they teach. It may be objected that under 
such conditions no two schools would be alike; it 
may be asked in turn whether any two schools can 
or should be alike in the light of differences of 
environment, social conditions and personnel. It 
is interesting to note in this connection the propo- 
sals announced by Superintendent Campbell for 
decentralizing the interna in the schools of New 
York City; these proposals, if carried out, will in- 
evitably sound the death knell of uniformity and 
regimentation. 


Too Great Freedom Not a Danger 


There is, however, no reason to expect that 
schools would be so different from one another as 
not to be recognizable as part of the same system. 
First, such a situation would be prevented because 
of the existence of a certain educational tradition. 
Second, from the social and political points of view 
the work in all schools would be guided by the same 
aims. Third, the type of centralization discussed 
here would not eliminate the public from participa- 
tion in the local administration or deprive the 
parents of an opportunity of expressing their 
opinions in a matter which is as much their con- 
cern as the concern of the state or society. Finally, 
teachers who are properly prepared according to 
the demands of modern education will be more 
likely to become professionally minded than teach- 
ers with little preparation or training of an 
apprenticeship type. There has in the past three 
decades been built up a body of professional knowl- 
edge, which though not scientific in the sense 
claimed by those who talk of a science of education, 
has in it the possibility of developing a profession 
with a standing as high as that of the doctor or 
the lawyer. 

Centralization conceived in the sense in which 
it is used in the authoritarian or totalitarian state 
can never be made acceptable in a democratic 
society, even if it were desirable. Coercion, regi- 
mentation, mechanization and standardization may 
produce a certain uniform standard of quality, 
but they prevent that freedom, variety and experi- 
mentation which alone can guarantee progress. 
Democratic systems of education may result in 
peaks and valleys but they contain in themselves 
the elements of leadership, and are not compelled 
to wait for an order to be issued from a central 
authority. 

The state as the central authority has the duty 
of using the larger resources at its disposal to 
promote equality of educational opportunity. If 
it goes beyond that and presumes to dictate and 
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prescribe what shall be taught and so what shall 
be thought, it can proceed by an easy transition to 
the type of control and regimentation character- 
istic today of those states which are the extreme 
antithesis of the democratic ideal. It is for this 
reason that it would be eminently desirable to 
include in the preparation of teachers courses on 
political theories and practices, lest they take 
democracy and its meaning too much for granted. 
The value of the study of history of education and 
of comparative education lies from one point of 
view just in this that it reveals to the future teacher 
the extent to which education is determined by the 
form of government under which it is carried on. 
In a democracy, then, education can be carried 
on only by a series of partnerships; in the local 
units, of parents, public and educational officials 
and teachers; in the state, of the local units and the 
state authorities. Should the time come and the 
conditions warrant, the arguments which have 
been put forward for delimiting and defining the 
conditions of this partnership would apply equally 
to one between the states and the federal govern- 
ment. But if the dangers of centralization are to 
be avoided it is essential to bring to the movement 
a clear body of principles on the basis of which it 
can be successfully adopted without destroying the 
aspirations and ideals of American democracy. 


John Stuart Mill States Principles 


Nowhere can there be found a better statement 
of the principles on which a movement toward 
centralization of education in a democracy should 
be based than in John Stuart Mill’s statement in 
his essay “On Liberty”: 

“That the whole or any large part of the educa- 
tion of the people should be in state hands, I go 
as far as anyone in deprecating. All that has been 
said of the importance of individuality of char- 
acter, and diversity of opinions and modes of 
conduct, involves, as of the same unspeakable im- 
portance, diversity of education. A general state 
education is a mere contrivance for moulding 
people to be exactly like one another, and as the 
mould in which it casts them is that which pleases 
the predominant power in the government, 
whether this be a monarchy, a priesthood, an 
aristocracy, or the majority of the existing gener- 
ation ; in proportion as it is efficient and successful, 
it establishes a despotism over the mind, leading 
by natural tendency to one over the body. An 
education established and controlled by the state 
should only exist, if it exist at all, as one among 
competing experiments, carried on for the purpose 
of example and stimulus to keep the others up to a 
certain standard of excellence.” 
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A Teacher Experiences the 


“New Leisure’ 


YEAR ago a certain insti- 
A tution found that it was 
unable longer to retain 
the services of teachers in certain 
departments. I welcomed the news, for it meant a 
change; it meant that I should be free to do some of 
the things that I had dreamed I’d do if ever I were 
free to adventure again. I determined not to be like 
so many persons who complain of their dull, lifeless 
routine, but who upon being freed from their jobs 
become fearful and unhappy until they are again 
fastened in the mold of some monotonous calling. 
I planned to spend my time profitably and pre- 
pare myself for the work of a new adventure. Still 
thinking in terms of the past, I decided to go to 
New York and complete the work for the doctorate 
degree. I entered the classrooms of the much 
lauded palaces of learning, completed twenty-eight 
semester hours of work in education, sociology, 
psychology and languages, and wrote a doctor’s 
dissertation. Indeed, there were many dull mo- 
ments. I had thought that the new era had re- 
fashioned the spirit of teaching and inspired a new 
purpose in learning. However the professors talked 
more than ever and the students listened more 
reluctantly than ever before. 

I went to the universities to find new vitality in 
teaching. But I was disappointed. I was never 
brilliant enough to be academic. I was nota library 
professor. I taught the worthiest ideas that I was 
able to secure from books, but mostly I taught 
what I saw in the life of the thirty odd countries 
where I had traveled, and how it all related to what 
was taking place about us. When I taught about 
life I was dynamic. I felt that students were being 
moved to ideas, to visions and to curiosities. When 
I became academic the surge of life vanished and 
I sensed it in the students. 


Gets Inspiration Outside Classroom 


If professors weren’t able to move me to greater 
vitality in teaching, then I could turn to the life of 
New York and find new inspiration to grow and 
to do. At first it proved difficult to keep from 
developing eyestrain headaches in the libraries. 
But the rhythm of my life demands expression and 
my spirit is not well atuned to library existence. 


By CARLTON PALMER 
A Teacher at Large 


My natural curiosity sought out 
every possible experience that 
the life of the city offered. I 
shall relate a few of these that 
made living more of an adventure for me. 

I attended some seventy lectures and debates on 
social, economic and political problems, and caught 
the spirit of a more cooperative human world. I 
listened to men active in the fields of music, litera- 
ture, education, religion, travel and art. Forty 
handball matches with students and professors 
helped me to know these associates better than did 
a hundred classroom meetings. The many dramas, 
musical shows, movies and operas all helped me 
to feel again the life of the theater. Each week I 
danced and found new joy in rhythmic expression 
to enchanting dance tunes. Once I thought them 
commonplace and unmusical. Now they bring me 
nearer to our millions who love them. 


No Longer Avoids People 


I have learned to feel the great pulse of humanity 
and, needless to say, I am much happier. I enjoy 
people, yet, like so many teachers, it seems that I 
have almost made an effort to avoid them, and so 
I turned to people everywhere, in the foreign sec- 
tions, in the college social rooms and in the most 
luxurious rendezvous of social life, for in every 
field of experience I enjoy variety. 

I visited numerous art exhibitions in private and 
public galleries, and studied the exhibitions of the 
American Art Association which included rare 
furniture, paintings, antiques, tapestries, silver, 
jewels and other magnificent art treasures of many 
of America’s foremost collectors. I found new 
animation of spirit in tennis, in swimming, in 
dancing the folk dances and singing the folk songs 
of many nations, and in walking several hundred 
miles about New York with interesting compan- 
ions. I found rich imaginative life in symphonic 
concerts and in song recitals, and enjoyed intellec- 
tual stimulation from reading numerous books and 
periodicals. 

From a most delightful young woman, who had 
lost her place as a language teacher and found her 
way into the foreign department of a great bank- 
ing house, I learned that the richest teachers are 
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those who live much outside of themselves. It was 
interesting to hear her say that she found teaching 
enjoyable because her children were so cheerful. 
She danced beautifully, smiled charmingly and 
greeted people enthusiastically. Her joyous laugh- 
ter and gracious manner gave her entrée to the 
finest enjoyments of life. She lived happily and 
her pupils caught the spirit and the color of a 
radiant personality. Inspirational teaching is the 
reflection of a life that is happy, rich and beautiful. 

To all of this your first reaction is likely to be; 
“That’s all well and good if one has money and an 
exceptional range of interests.” May I say that | 
came to New York with a little less than a thou- 
sand dollars to spend — please don’t ask how much 
I have left. However, I do know New York well 
enough to enjoy its life economically. In every 
field of interest I’m a perfect amateur. All my 
interests developed from following simple natural 
curiosities. 

Some years ago I became eager to know more 
about grand opera. I attended “Madame Butter- 
fly” to appease my curiosity. I fell asleep, and so 
I felt that I ought to go back a second time. This 
time I experienced something unusual. Opera to 
me was an environment of many arts, music, 
drama, beautiful scenery ; who could fail to be im- 
pressed! Each time I took a companion who usu- 
ally fell asleep a time or two, but then the fire of 
interest began to glow. I have seen “Madame 
Butterfly” twenty-six times in fourteen different 
countries. My record of attendance at “La 
Boheme,” “Faust,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Lo- 
hengrin,” and “Tristan” is almost as extensive. 
These are great symphonies of life. I can imagine 
no one living in this world whose life will not rise 
to new heights under the magic spell of those ar- 
tistic creations. In New York I enjoy three or four 
hours of exalted living at the opera for twenty-five 
cents. The fact that many now prefer to spend the 
amount for cigarettes does not mean that they have 
no potential capacity to love opera. Why not try 
falling asleep in one? 


The Lure of Pictures 


A few years ago I wanted a picture to hang over 
the mantelpiece in my room, simply because it is 
the custom to hang a picture there. I had read 
about the law of “creative purchase,” which says 
that when one buys a cheap print he creates an 
opportunity for someone to bring another cheap 
print into the world, whereas if the choice is an 
artistic creation, one opens the way for a new 
worthy piece to be born. I studied and compared 
many pictures and finally selected the one to which 
my thoughts returned most often. I had my pic- 
ture but my interest in pictures continued to grow. 
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I became more sensitive to them. In a short time 
I had a picture on every wall. Yet I continued to 
study, compare and enjoy others. As my knowl- 
edge and appreciation developed I sold my earlier 
selections and replaced them with finer creations. 
I have collected dozens of fine pictures all over the 
world and have passed them on to others. 

From all this I have learned that the greatest 
lure of pictures is not the possession of them, but 
a fine appreciation of them, the love of enjoying 
them, comparing them and dreaming into them. 

Ever since I can remember I’ve had an inordi- 
nate desire to sing. My father was a fine tenor and 
loved choral singing, but no one seemed eager to 
hear me sing. I studied with several of the most 
celebrated teachers in New York and later went 
to Italy and Germany. Finally a great teacher in 
Berlin explained to me that my ambition, like that 
of thousands of other Americans, was ill-founded 
and that I would be much more successful in an- 
other field than I would ever be in music. I returned 
home to teach, but music had not lost its lure for 
me; something inside would not be denied. 


What Is the End Result? 


One night while walking through the Italian 
section of a certain city I heard a rich baritone 
voice singing Scarpia’s fine aria from the second 
act of “Tosca.” The desire to sing flamed up 
stronger than ever. I scrambled up the rickety 
stairs and found an Italian priest accompanying 
himself on an old organ. I arranged to take lessons. 
This time it was not at $15 a half hour, but at $1 
an hour. 

The grand artist had had many inducements to 
sing in opera, but he refused. After I told him my 
story, he said, “I sing because to me singing is 
living. I love it for what it does to me. You must 
learn to sing for the same reason. Forget why you 
wish to sing. Think only that you must sing. You 
set out with the wrong attitude.” Freed of all the 
false strivings and material ambitions singing has 
become more enjoyable than ever. 

It is difficult to express what my interest in 
music, pictures, singing, sports and dancing con- 
tributes to the enjoyment of life and to the vitality 
of teaching. Someone is sure to ask; “But where 
will all that get you?” Well, I haven’t stopped to 
think. I simply feel that if I can help school teach- 
ers and others to achieve the interest, the spirit 
and the happiness that these arts of living bring 
to me, then I shall be doing exactly the sort of 
thing that I want to do most. Such interests will 
expand teacher personalities and make of them 
colorful human beings; and teaching will become 
a new adventure in introducing youth to a life that 
is happy and rich and beautiful. 
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A Psychological 


Clinic Helps Harvey 


HE case of Harvey T., ten years of age, fail- 
ing in the third grade after having repeated 
the first grade, does not tend to arouse par- 
ticular excitement or concern in the mind of his 
teacher. “Harvey has never concentrated, he is 
not interested, he could do much better if he would 
work,” seem to be sufficient excuses for his case 
along with a million others each semester. But if 
Harvey is studied a little further as a growing boy 
with an I. Q. of 90 and obviously not mentally sub- 
normal, the problem is not really as simple as it 
seems, and for the following reasons. 

In some cases a child’s parents will probably 
agree with the school that he should be made to 
work, but often they will blame the school for the 
child’s failure. His father is a hard-driving busi- 
ness man whose superior intelligence has success- 
fully carried him through situations which Harvey 
will probably never be able to attain. He drives 
Harvey so mercilessly that there now exists a wall 
of restraint between them. A fatal indifference 
shadows all activities and interests that should be 
shared in common by father and son. Harvey’s 
father possesses certain instinctive traits in com- 
mon with most fathers that lead him to keep the 
amount of his yearly income and similar personal 
matters somewhat removed from the public eye, 
but the equally personal matter of his own child’s 
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Ten-year-old Harvey takes the visual 
imagery and mechanical aptitude tests. 





By HARRY J. BAKER 


Director, Detroit Psychological Clinic 


failure becomes the common gossip among his 
neighbors as broadcast by Harvey’s classmates, 
punctuated by scorn and distorted by youthful 
exaggerations. This personal affront is aggra- 
vated by the additional implication that this boy 
of his own blood may have possibly received a 
doubtful heritage of brains. 

Harvey’s father may even begin to feel a little 
dubious about the success of present day educa- 
tion. He begins to compare it with the tax bills 
for school support and during his own financial 
crisis, consciously or subconsciously he becomes 
an ardent advocate of the shortened school year, 
the reduction of teachers’ pay, and the elimination 
of everything in the curriculum which “detracts” 
from Harvey learning the three R’s. 

Before Harvey’s case is considered from a diag- 
nostic point of view it would be well to consider 
how many Harveys and their fathers are con- 
cerned with such problems in public education. 

The teacher, the principal, the superintendent, 
and even the board of education have been inclined 
to assume that the values of public education are 
beyond need of proof, and that there is no connec- 
tion between the small minority of disgruntled 
parents and the sharp reductions in tax incomes 
for the support of education. Possibly we have 
underestimated the size and the feelings of this 

















minority as a factor in public relations. 
In dealing with maladjusted children 
and their parents, the psychologist sees 
more of this problem than does anyone 
else. There are probably more than one 
million children who “fail” in the usual 
sense of the word annually. In some 
of these failures the parents uphold the 
school’s policy but in others they do 
not; in most cases the million children, 
at least, do not uphold the policy. In no 
sense do I infer that standards should 
be lowered to pass and please every 
one, but the schools might, with profit 
to themselves, find out what chil- 
dren and parents think about failure. 

In addition to the failing group there 
are the handicapped children with their failures 
when left in competition with normal, average chil- 
dren. The White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection reported ten million children with 
physical, emotional or mental handicaps, and only 
one million of these receiving any type of special 
education suited to their needs. The remaining 
nine million added to the million failures, such as 
Harvey, constitute a staggering total of ten mil- 
lion children potentially dissatisfied with American 
education. 

There are ten million fathers sharing these feel- 
ings, as well as ten million mothers. Children and 
parents together total thirty million, which is one- 
fourth of the total population. Naturally, there 
are some who do not fall in this group, but they 
may be offset by the feelings of aunts, uncles, 
grandfathers, grandmothers, and brothers and 
sisters, so that the number may actually be more 
instead of less than the thirty million. 
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Three psychological tests are here dem- 
onstrated. The young lady is being 
tested for speed and fine coordination. 
Below are pictured tests of imagina- 
tive invention. The young men on the 
opposite page are being tested in the 
psychological clinic for manual ability. 





It is our belief that one-fourth of the population 
is too large a minority for comfort when questions 
of adequate support for education are under con- 
sideration. This problem becomes even more acute 
when it is realized that success with three children 
in school may not offset the damage from one fail- 


ure. It may even take more than one hundred 
successes to do it, for no one has ever made a frank 
and honest study of this vital problem for educa- 
tion. In these educational predicaments the very 
agencies dealing with adjustment which seem to 
add to school costs, such as special classes for 
handicapped children, departments of research, 
attendance officers and various types of clinics have 
been the first to be eliminated. I fortunately serve 
in a school system that is unique in keeping the 
reductions of these special services to a minimum, 
and in a system where, by coincidence or other- 
wise, the morale for public education has remained 
high during a trying financial crisis. 
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Harvey’s case and others merit brief considera- 
tion from the standpoint of their individual success 
and happiness and of their parents. In many 
schools Harvey would be considered mentally sub- 
normal by his teachers, with a special class as the 
only solution. But the standardized psychological 
examination reveals general intelligence only 
slightly under the normal, and he and his parents 
can be put at ease about a difficult problem. 

Why does he not learn? The psychologist must 
go on to constructive suggestions. He finds that 
Harvey has vision that is slightly below par, not 
bad enough to be easily noted but grave enough 
to give him a vague and unpleasant lack of ability 
to concentrate on the work of the ordinary text- 
book. A proper fitting of glasses opens up a new 
world to him. Harvey also gets things better 
through the eye than through the ear; he is what 
is called “eye-minded.” 


Harvey’s Home Difficulties Adjusted 


Harvey’s more recent failures in school have 
built up the misunderstanding with his father 
which, in turn, has become a major factor in his 
poor school adjustment. The psychologist points 
out the strong points in Harvey’s personality, his 
special constructive ability in art which was 
hitherto undiscovered, and in a few interviews 
over a period of several weeks is gradually able to 
restore a mentally healthy relationship between 
father and son. 

Harvey’s case illustrates the effect of a combina- 
tion of mild difficulties, which manage to operate 
together to cause his predicament. It is parallel 
to the faulty operation of an automobile suffering 
from dirty spark plugs, a poorly timed distributor, 
watered gasoline and a zero morning. Irony lies 
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in the fact that the car troubles 
are soon investigated, but Har- 
vey’s less obvious but equally 
subtle maladjustments too often 
go on unnoticed until a crash 
comes along. 

The psychologist should delve 
into the strong points as well as 
the weak ones in every problem 
case; ideally, before they be- 
come a problem. A multitude of 
well standardized tests for 
every kind of human quality are 
now available—tests of gen- 
eral intelligence, of special men- 
tal abilities, of musical aptitude, 
of artistic ability, of mechanical 
ability — which give a complete 
picture of Harvey’s possibili- 
ties. After these facts are known about Harvey, it 
is important that the psychologist translate his 
findings into constructive recommendations in the 
curriculum. 

In the chart on the next page is shown an analy- 
sis of Harvey’s mechanical and mental faculties 
when he had become nearly 16 years of age. 


His Mechanical and Mental Faculties Tested 


On the Detroit Advanced Intelligence Test, 
which was given as a group test with other pupils, 
he earned a score of 73 points with a letter rating 
of C—. His mental age from the test score of 73 
points is 13 years 6 months with an approximate 
I. Q. of 90, which corresponds closely to his mental 
status at 10 years of age. This report shows a 
series of mental ages on different parts of the 
group intelligence test. First, there are two tests, 
Nos. 1 and 3, dealing with information and upon 
these Harvey earns a mental age of 12 years 6 
months with actually an age of 13 years on Test 
1 and 11 years 10 months on Test 3. In vocabulary, 
as measured by an opposites test, his mental age is 
13 years. In visual imagery, as measured by a test 
of matching blocks, his mental age is 18 years 6 
months. In the reasoning tests, using analogies, it 
falls to 11 years. On the educational phases of his 
report he earns a mental age of 13 years 3 months 
with the best result in arithmetic, 17 years. His 
spelling and reading tests show a mental age of 
approximately 12 years and reflect, in part, some 
of his backwardness in reading in the early years 
of the elementary grades. 

A study of Harvey’s test results, along with 
hundreds of other similar cases presented in this 
chart form, discloses the fact that all children have 
a range of mental maturity centering about the 
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general mental age of 13 years 6 months in his 
ease. His score in visual imagery verifies the early 
diagnosis of an “eye-minded” child and his excel- 
lence in arithmetical ability was stimulated by a 
poorer performance in reading and with a com- 
pensation in arithmetic. These results would, 
particularly in visual imagery, warrant the psy- 
chologist in encouraging him in his drawing and 
art studies. 

Harvey was also given the group Mechanical 
Aptitudes Test with a score of 147 points and a 
letter rating of B. His mechanical aptitude age 
was 16 years 3 months, more than two years higher 
than his general mental age. His best results on 
this test were in motor skill, with a mechanical 
age of 17 years 3 months. He also excels his actual 
age in the visual tests of this series with an age 
of 16 years 8 months. His poorest score is on the 
information phases of mechanical aptitude. He is 
distinctly superior, or at least high average, in his 
general mechanical aptitude and is finding voca- 
tional or even skilled mechanical training much to 
his liking. 


Vocational School Is Recommended 


On the basis of these results and the mediocre 
academic record he is finishing his education in a 
school in which vocational training for a skilled 
trade is to be emphasized. These procedures in 
testing and analysis are capable of being adminis- 
tered by group methods, and, although the amount 
of material and time limits are comparatively 
short, experience has proved that they are valuable 
in arranging suitable curriculums for boys and 
girls of adolescent age. 

In studying individual cases the psychologist 
becomes aware of qualitative differences in intelli- 
gence as well as the quantitative differences which 
are usually expressed in terms of the I. Q. or 
mental age. It is imperative that these differences 


ANALYSIS OF RESULTS OF VOCATIONAL TESTS GIVEN BY 
PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC* 


Name, Harvey 


School, Lincoln 
Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes Detroit idvanced Intelligence 
(Boys) Test 
Chron Test Letter Chron. Test Letter 


ige 15-10 Seore 147 Score 73 Rating C 


General Mech. Apt. Age 16-3 General Mental Age 13-6 
A. Information 16-1 A. Information 12-6 
1. Tool recognition 16-3 1. General 13-0 
4. Tool information 15-3 3. Classification 11-10 
7. Machine info. 16-9 


Rating B Age 15-10 


B. Vocabulary, opposites 2. 13-0 


B. Motor skill 17-3 C. Visual imagery, blocks 5 18-6 
2. Tracing 21-0 D. Reasoning analogies 7 11-0 
5. Sorting 13-3 E. Educational 13-3 

C. Visual 16-8 4. Arith. (no. series) 17-0 
3. Relative sizes 17-6 6. Spelling (mis- 

6. Matching blocks 14-0 spelled) 12-0 
8. Pulieys 18-8 8. Reading (mixed 

sentences) 12-0 > 
*Charts of this type based on Detroit Intelligence and Mechanical 


Tests are available through the Public School Publishing Co., Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 
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be incorporated into the methods of teaching for 
the upper fifth and the lower fifth of school chil- 
dren with respect to their general intelligence. A 
few of these contrasts may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. Mentally slower children tend to think in 
terms of specific situations. Bright children tend 
to think in the abstract and solve problems by 
applying theory, whereas the slow child thinks of 
a concrete problem. 

2. The bright child learns by making many as- 
sociations between the object to be learned and the 
learning, for example, in learning a name he 
associates the person with the house in which he 
met him, with the color of suit that he wore, with 
his appearance, and a dozen other factors of this 
kind. A slow child tends to have few such associa- 
tive ideas. He depends upon the power of direct 
recall. Naturally, the bright child is able to succeed 
when he has more than one avenue of learning 
and the slow child fails when his one means of 
communication breaks down. . 

3. The slow child sees the work of the different 
school subjects as unrelated units; the bright child 
ties them together in a comprehensive and mean- 
ingful picture which carries over from the tradi- 
tional three R’s to the school library, to the shop, 
to the playground. 


Psychological Service Is True Aid 


4. The slow child tends to live a narrow, self- 
centered life, contented to think about and inter- 
pret his own problems. The bright child learns 
more about his own problems by inquiring from 
others or by reading what others think about some 
of the main facts of modern social and political 
life. He seems to have what we call “wider” inter- 
ests. There is a host of other qualities that must 
be interpreted to teachers if the education of slow 
or of bright children is to be truly effective. 

Psychological service is one of several aids to 
modern education. It can interpret such cases as 
Harvey’s to the school and to Harvey’s parents. As 
a result of such diagnosis, Harvey becomes a hap- 
pier child, a child better satisfied with his school, 
and his parents become prouder of him and of 
what education is able to do for him. Psychology 
is able to explore the abilities of children, to be 
conscious of certain limitations but, above all, to 
seek out the strong points in each child and to 
capitalize them to the best of the school’s ability. 

Schools can maintain their high esteem only by 
successfully adjusting all children that come within 
their walls. The auxiliary services, such as psy- 
chological clinics, should exist as the means of 
bringing about the desired results. 
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Recapturing Public Interest 


URING those fe- 
PD verishly prosper- 
ous days which 


culminated in 1929, there 
grew up a feeling that all 
the ills of education would soon be solved by a 
group of men and women whose training and pre- 
vious achievements had led their fellow workers 
to accept them as experts. Their prestige with the 
community was well established. Schools received 
liberal support and a program for the education 
of all the youth of all the people was accepted as 
not only desirable but feasible. 

Compulsory education laws were passed to make 
elementary education a privilege and a require- 
ment for all. Opportunities in secondary schools 
were provided for an enrollment which increased 
from 200,000 in 1890 to 3,500,000 high school pu- 
pils in 1929. This great educational project was 
possible only because the schools had caught the 
imagination of the American public and the educa- 
tional expert found himself entrenched in favor 
as the dominant figure in the great enterprise. It 
was natural that this should be so. The complexity 
of modern life has stimulated men and women to 
devcte long study and patient toil to understanding 
and seeking controls for minute phases of the en- 
vironments which affect life. Division of labor 
and specialization of interests and abilities have 
developed to such an extent that half of the world 
does not know how the other half lives, in the sense 
that relatively few of us really understand the 
nature or meaning of the occupational routine of 
those about us. Add to this the general state of 
mental and moral unrest which is bound to char- 
acterize a rapidly changing social and economic 
life and the stage is set for the powerful influence 
of the expert. 


Public No Longer Blindly Follows Expert 


It seems the fair thing to state that in our 
halcyon days before this depression we were well 
on our way to a blind following of the advice of the 
expert. We seemed to restrict our task to the mak- 
ing of a decision as to which expert we should 
consult. This was true not only in education but 
also in medicine, economics, government and other 
social fields. But now, the plain man is hesitant. 
He still turns to the expert for counsel in all of his 
undertakings. He asks for findings but reserves 
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the right to use, modify 
or reject the “expertise” 
which he has sought. 
The position of the ex- 
pert in society has both 
advantages and disadvantages. A progressive 
civilization demands not only that knowledge shall 
be conserved, interpreted and applied to the prob- 
lems of everyday life, but also that the frontiers of 
knowledge shall constantly extend and that fields 
of knowledge hitherto unexplored shall yield their 
treasures to mankind. Forces that a few years ago 
were thought uncontrollable are now partially un- 
derstood and partially harnessed for our use. The 
radio, the airplane, modern surgery, great bridges, 
increased production, and countless inventions and 
discoveries all testify to the importance of the 
expert in society. 


Disadvantages of the Expert’s Position 


A thorough mastery of knowledge has resulted 
largely because the expert has tested, through ex- 
perimentation and verification, knowledge that is 
known, and not only has he discovered new truth 
but he has modified and rejected some things that 
were previously accepted as true. The expert has 
investigated his field so thoroughly that he can 
with great facility and ease interpret and under- 
stand where the plain man often fails to see the 
significance. The expert sees applications and he 
measures probable results or outcomes of those 
applications. 

The expert’s position, however, has brought 
about certain disadvantages. Cost in time and 
energy isolated the expert from the plain man who 
should use his findings. The isolation and the in- 
tensity of application to a small portion of the 
whole often keep the expert from seeing the full 
significance of his findings. He loses his view of 
the whole in the close scrutiny of the part; he un- 
consciously fosters a dualism in life, separating the 
world of thought from the world of action. 

The failure of the expert to see other possible 
solutions often causes him to withdraw and seek 
to build an independent part rather than an inte- 
grated whole. In this way he builds a caste spirit 
about himself and becomes impatient not only with 
other experts who disagree but also with the plain 
man who considers values other than those which 
concern the expert. He forgets that the people in 
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a democracy are responsible “not only for the ends 
they seek but for the choice of means.” This 
has resulted in an unwillingness on the part of 
certain elements in a democracy to trust to the 
expert. “Democracy refuses to be blindfolded.” 
This refusal is growing more pronounced in these 
years of readjustment. 

But while one group in a democracy may refuse 
to trust to the expert, a large group seems to be too 
amenable to suggestion, relying on the opinions of 
others, especially if there is a semblance of author- 
ity attached to the individual concerned. Their 
absorption of the ready-made materials and the 
information of the expert tends to stifle individual 
and intellectual independence, and to have a level- 
ing effect upon the customs and standards of 
modern life. This blind acceptance without an 
experimental attitude which seeks for improve- 
ment through adaptation and creative production 
will cause society to stagnate and to fail in solving 
its ever new and ever changing problems. 

The expert in education has many people with 
whom to deal. First in importance come the chil- 
dren for whom education is chiefly concerned ; then 
the parents and their immediate representatives, 
the members of the board. The expert in education 
is entrusted with society’s great investment in 
democracy. His findings must be tempered con- 
stantly by values for children, who in turn will 
become valuable to and a part of society. 


Opinions of Teachers and Public Needed 


If the schools are to recapture the imagination 
of the American public the teachers and the plain 
man must share with the expert in a determination 
of values. Policies must be developed by the inter- 
action of experts, teachers and parents, who have 
subjected their thinking to critical group discus- 
sion, supplemented by all the facts which scientific 
research can discover and assemble. The expert 
should think of the body of teachers, the board of 
education, the “public,” other experts in education, 
and experts in other fields as the judges before 
whom he lays his findings, whose assent he must 
have if he would establish the usefulness of his 
labors. The more rapid the reaction of these groups 
to his findings, the more quickly will the criterion 
of common consent operate to indicate the reli- 
ability of his thinking. Therefore, all avenues of 
expression must be opened up for cooperation 
through an integration of all ways of communica- 
tion. 

Accurate judgment is based on clear understand- 
ing; it is imperative that the expert patiently and 
painstakingly establish a basis of understanding 
with the people with whom he is working, for their 
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consent is essential to his success. Nor can he 
think of his decisions as final; although he can 
inform the group, he cannot make their decisions 
for them. The parents are more reluctant than 
ever to relinquish their right to determine educa- 
tional values. The expert who moves ahead with- 
out the understanding and consent of the parents 
will ultimately sacrifice all of his labors and defeat 
not only his own program, but also the program of 
his educational colleagues. 

Education has become complex and with com- 
plexity has come a division of “expertise.” Often 
this division causes experts to develop each for 
himself a special phase which frequently threatens 
to usurp more than its share of attention and sup- 
port. 

To avoid this danger it is especially necessary 
for all educators to work for a program whose 
every phase contributes its share toward building 
a better control of the social, economic and mate- 
rial environments which make up man’s heritage. 
This means that educators must work to integrate 
not only education itself but also the whole social 
fabric which concerns man. This conception places 
education as one of several forces among which 
are law, medicine, religion, government, agricul- 
ture, manufacturing and trade, all working toward 
one end —that of promoting the upbuilding of 
conditions that mean a greater happiness for all 
mankind. Under this conception, the attitude of 
educational experts should be one of humility, 
which leads one seeker after the truth to submit 
his findings to the scrutiny and appraisal of fellow 
specialists, feeling that every new point of view 
sheds light on the problem. 


Expert Must Be an Interpreter 


Along with the fact finders must be educators 
whose expertness lies in their ability to interpret 
facts and their significance to the plain man. Their 
qualities will enable them to see from the plain 
man’s point of view the value in the findings of 
other experts. The educational expert to be desired 
might therefore be defined as one who combines a 
measure of the capacity for intensive fact-finding 
and analysis with this ability to “plumb the minds” 
of the people, realizing that facts are valuable only 
insofar as they assist in the realization of a higher 
and higher scale of human values. If the educa- 
tional expert can attain these heights, if he can 
interpret the best in education so that the parents 
can glimpse a vision of the part which education 
can play in this period of social reconstruction, 
then it is not too much to hope that the imagina- 
tion and the support of the American public can 
be recaptured. 
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utes of fifty-one units of the federal govern- 

ment (the forty-eight states, Alaska, District 
of Columbia and Puerto Rico) revealed that the 
legislation by the respective units divided them 
into three groups, namely, those with mandatory 
provisions, those with permissive provisions, and 
those in which no reference was made to insurance. 
The mandatory group contained twelve units, the 
permissive group, nine, and the group which made 
no reference to insurance contained thirty. 

With this information an interesting compari- 
son is possible. In the present study the analysis 
of the statutes revealed that sixteen states? now 
make insurance for public school property manda- 
tory. Virginia makes insurance mandatory under 
certain conditions. A few citations from the va- 
rious statutes will show the nature of the legisla- 
tion which governs such mandatory insurance. 

Section 1 of an act® of the Alabama legislature, 
in regular session assembled in 1923, states that: 
“A fund is hereby created to be known as the state 
insurance fund to be carried by the state treasurer 
for the purpose of insuring against loss by fire or 
tornado all state owned buildings, or buildings in 
which the state has appropriated monies for the 
erection or equipment thereof, or property which 
may have been deeded to the state, and all prop- 
erty, equipment, furniture, fixtures or supplies 
belonging to or stored in said buildings, and all 
properties of such nature as hereafter may be 
acquired by the state.” 


|: A study by Melchior’ an analysis of the stat- 


Mutual Companies Often Designated 


In contrast with the Alabama provisions for in- 
surance is the statement in the Arizona laws: 
“The board shall manage and control the school 
property within their districts; purchase school 
furniture, apparatus, equipment, library books and 
supplies for the use of the schools; rent, furnish, 
repair and insure the school property.” 

In the California statutes, permission is given 





1Melchior, W. T., Insuring Public School Property, Contributions to 
Education 168, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925. 

2Alabama, Arizona, California, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Maine, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, Vermont and Wisconsin. 

%Alabama General Laws, Regular Session, 1923, 593. 

*Revised Code of Arizona, 1928, Section 1011, Part 3. 

5California Digest, 1924-1927, Act 7519, Section 6.2, March, 1929. 


to insure in mutual companies, provided such com- 
panies have been organized under the laws of the 
state. “Boards of school trustees and city boards 
of education shall have the power, and it shall be 
their duty to furnish, repair, and insure the school 
property of their respective districts, such insur- 
ance to be written in any solvent insurance com- 
pany doing business in this state, or in any mutual 
insurance company organized under state law.” 

In the New York statutes, two references are 
made concerning insurance, one refers to the 
powers of voters, and the other to the powers and 
duties of trustees. The powers® of voters are set 
forth thus: “The inhabitants entitled to vote, when 
duly assembled in any district meeting, shall have 
power, by a majority of the votes of those present: 
. . . to authorize the trustees to cause the school- 
houses, and their furniture, appurtenances, and 
school apparatus to be insured by any insurance 
company created by or under the laws of this state, 
or any other insurance company authorized by law 
to transact business in this state.” 


North Dakota Has State Insurance Fund 


The powers and duties® of trustees are enumer- 
ated in paragraph 275: “It shall be the duty of the 
trustees of a school district, and they shall have 
power: ... to insure the school buildings, furni- 
ture, and school apparatus in some company 
created by or under the laws of this state or in any 
insurance company authorized by law to transact 
business in this state, and to comply with the con- 
ditions of the policy and raise by a district tax 
the amount required to pay the premium thereon.” 

North Dakota created a state fund for the in- 
surance of public property. Reference to the 
litigation which in 1926 tested the constitutionality 
of this act in the supreme court of that state will 
be made later. In view of such litigation a quota- 
tion from the act’ is advisable: “From and after 
August 1, 1919, the insurance on all property of 
any such county, city, town, village, or school dis- 
trict, shall be provided for by the commissioner 
in the manner provided for the insurance of prop- 
erty of the state... .” 
~ McKinney's Consolidated Laws of New York Annotated, Education 


Law 1929, Paragraphs 206 and 275. 
7State Fire and Tornado Fund Law of North Dakota, Section 189c6. 








Reference has already been made to Virginia‘ 
which under certain conditions makes insurance 
on school property mandatory. “The loans made 
under this chapter including interest thereon shall 
constitute a special lien on the schoolhouse and 
addition thereto, for the erection of which such 
loan was made, as well as the lots where said build- 
ings are situated. All such buildings shall be kept 
fully and adequately insured for the benefit of the 
literary fund of the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
and the policy or policies of insurance shall be kept 
in the office of the state treasurer.” 

The number of states that make insurance of 
public school property mandatory has increased 
from twelve to sixteen since 1925, while the num- 
ber of states that make such insurance permissive 
has decreased from nine to eight.’ Citations from 
the statutes of a few units indicate the nature of 
this permissive legislation. In the District of 
Columbia the maximum term of insurance is speci- 
fied, to wit:’° “Property belonging to the District 
may be insured in advance for periods of five years 
or less.”’ 

Although the District of Columbia may insure 
the property belonging to it, a letter from Ballou, 
under date of July 18, 1932, states that the public 
school buildings of the city are not insured. 

The Mississippi code is much more explicit in 
granting this permissive power :' “The boards of 
trustees of agricultural high schools, agricultural 
high school junior colleges, and boards of trustees 
of any school district of any type within the state 
which levies a tax for maintenance and support, 
are authorized and empowered, at their discretion, 
to insure the school buildings, and teachers’ homes 
of their respective districts, and furniture, equip- 
ment, library and other school property against 
loss by fire, cyclone and tornado, and the cost 
thereof shall be paid out of the school funds of the 
schools and school districts.” 

In view of the fact that this study is primarily 
concerned with a change in insurance procedure 
in Pennsylvania, a careful analysis of the school 
code seemed advisable. The following sections” 
of the code deal with insurance: “The board of 
school directors in every school district shall have 
full power and authority to make and enter into 
any contract or contracts it may deem proper with 
any person, firm, or corporation, for the purpose 
of insuring against loss or damage by fire, or 
otherwise any or all of the school buildings or other 
property of the school district.” 





8Virginia Code 1930 Annotated, Paragraph 645. 
*PDistrict of Columbia, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Mississippi, New 
Hampshire, Pennsylvania and Washington. 
Code of District of Columbia Annotated, Title 20, Section 57. 
‘Mississippi Code 1930 Annotated, Section 6631. 
2Pennsylvania School Code, Sections 634 and 635. 
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The second section makes it permissive to insure 
in mutual companies: “Any county, city, borough, 
incorporated town, township, school district, or 
poor district may make contracts of insurance with 
any mutual fire insurance company duly author- 
ized by law to transact business in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, on any building or 
property owned by such county, city, borough, 
incorporated town, township, school district or 
poor district.” 

The statutes in Washington" will be quoted be- 
cause the permissive feature in them concerning 
insurance has to do with the creation and mainte- 
nance of a permanent insurance fund in certain 
types of districts. “School districts of the first 
class shall, when in the judgment of the board of 
directors it be deemed expedient, have power to 
create and maintain a permanent insurance fund 
for said districts, to be used to meet losses by fire, 
if any in said school districts.” 

In the two groups considered, a total of twenty- 
four states is included. The remaining states, 
twenty-seven in number, make no reference to the 
insurance of public school property. In 1925 the 
number included in this group was thirty. This 
indicates that more than half of the states make 
no mention of insurance, although many of these 
states insure their school property. Such proce- 
dure is usually defended under the implied powers 
of boards of education. A few citations from the 
statutes of this group" of states will show the basis 
for such insurance, as, for instance, in the Alaska’® 
statutes among the powers of boards of education 
this statement appears, “And in general do and 
perform everything that may be necessary for the 
maintenance of the public schools.” 

Another citation from the Arkansas statutes 
shows that in 1903 legislation was enacted empow- 
ering officers to insure school property and that in 
1931, after a lapse of twenty-eight years, such 
power was removed. The provision in the 1903 
law stated that: “The officers of special and com- 
mon school districts are authorized and empowered 
to insure the school buildings of their respective 
districts and to use sufficient funds of their dis- 
trict to do so.” 

In 1931 this section was repealed and a new 
section substituted for it. “The officers of special 
and common school districts are authorized and 
empowered to do all other things necessary and 
lawful for the conduct of an efficient free public 
school or schools in their respective districts.” 


18Compiled Statutes of Washington 1922, Paragraph 4707 (4426-1). 
M4Alaska, Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Puerto 
Rico, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and Wyoming. 
1%5Compiled Laws of Alaska 1919, Section 4. 
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To the Aid 
of School 


Libraries 


By EDITH A. LATHROP 
Associate Specialist in School Libraries, 
U. S. Office of Education 


HREE foundations — the Carnegie Corpo- 

ration of New York, the General Education 

Board and the Julius Rosenwald Fund — 
and the Children’s Fund of Michigan are doing 
much both directly and indirectly to improve 
school library conditions. 

Some years ago the growth of public libraries 
was stimulated by Carnegie gifts for buildings. 
While a large number of such libraries, particu- 
larly those in small centers of population, are 
inadequately supported, they often afford the only 
public library contacts for the schools located in 
such centers. Some have extended their service to 
outlying rural schools either by county library de- 
velopment or by contracts with the individual 
schools. 

Schools giving courses in school librarianship in 
the following institutions of higher learning have 
been aided: Carnegie Institute of Technology 
(Pittsburgh), Columbia University, Drexel Insti- 
tute, Emory University, Hampton Institute, Uni- 
versity of Denver, University of Kentucky, 
University of North Carolina, University of Texas, 
Simmons College and Western Reserve University. 


Carnegie and General Education Board Aid 


From 1925 to 1930 the Carnegie Corporation 
assisted the League of Library Commissions by 
contributing funds for the demonstration of a state 
library commission in Louisiana, a state which 
before this time was without state library exten- 
sion service. Since 1930 the Louisiana legislature 
has made appropriations to continue this project. 

A few years ago the corporation provided the 
American Library Association with funds for a 
field agent for the South with an office at Atlanta. 














Negro pupils are sampling literature in this North Carolina school library. 


While the work of this agent is concerned chiefly 
with state library extension and county libraries, 
it has stimulated an interest in better library serv- 
ice for schools. 

Extending financial support to the establish- 
ment of school library divisions in state depart- 
ments of education and providing facilities for 
library training are the chief ways by which 
the General Education Board has aided in the 
development of better library facilities for schools. 

For some years it has been the policy of this 
board to support financially for a limited number 
of years (under conditions agreed upon by the 
board and recipient states) the work of certain 
divisions in state departments of education with 
the hope that after they have demonstrated their 
usefulness their work will be assumed by the states. 
Divisions that have been or are being assisted in 
this manner are secondary education, rural school 
supervision, Negro education, information and 
statistics, schoolhouse planning and construction 
and teacher training. More recently school libra- 
ries have been aided. 

At present departments of education in six 
states — Alabama, Louisiana, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia — are receiving 
subventions for school library divisions. The 
board has further contributed to the technical edu- 
cation of four persons for these library divisions, 
two in Virginia and one each in Alabama and 
North Carolina. 

Appropriations were made by the board for 
assistance in financing library schools in three in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the South — 
George Peabody College for Teachers, College of 
William and Mary and Louisiana State University. 
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This came about because the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools ruled that after 
September, 1931, no secondary school of 100 or 
more students would be accredited by the college 
members of the association unless it employed a 
school librarian with at least one year’s training 
in library science. 

While the board has not financed the establish- 
ment of separate library schools for Negroes, it 
has aided in the training of librarians for Negro 
schools through the financial aid it gives such insti- 
tutions of higher learning for Negroes as Hamp- 
ton Institute, Fisk University, Atlanta University 
and others. Scholarships are provided for Negro 
college librarians to attend Hampton Institute. 


Rosenwald Fund Helps Negro Schools 


The Julius Rosenwald Fund has been extending 
financial aid to improve Negro education in the 
Southern states. With its aid hundreds of school 
buildings have been erected; elementary, high 
school and college libraries have been strength- 
ened, and county-wide library service for both 
white and colored races is being demonstrated in 
eleven counties of seven states. The fund has also 
extended help to state library commissions and to 
the library schools of Hampton Institute and 
Emory University. Fellowships in library service 
are offered for both white and Negro students. A 
brief account of the fund’s activities in stimulating 
the growth of elementary and high school libraries 
for Negroes and county library service for both 
white and colored schools follows: 

A few years ago officers of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, while on a tour of inspection of buildings 
built with the aid of the fund, became convinced 
that there was no virtue in buildings alone. Not 
only library books but for the most part regular 
textbooks were conspicuously absent. 

As a result of this trip Mr. Rosenwald, who was 
then living, agreed to aid an experiment in sup- 
plying elementary school library sets for ten 
selected schools in each of fourteen Southern 
states. Two lists of books were prepared, one for 
$75 and another for $105. In addition to contrib- 
uting one-third of the cost of the sets, Mr. Rosen- 
wald paid the cost of transportation and furnished 
funds to pay the expenses of a state librarian to 
visit each of the schools receiving a library for 
the purpose of checking up on the books and giving 
instructions on their arrangement, care and use. 

The experiment of the first 140 libraries proved 
so successful that the work was taken over as a 
regular project by the Julius Rosenwald Fund in 
1928-29 and the cost of the sets increased to $120. 
By June, 1932, aid had been given toward the pur- 
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chase of 944 elementary school libraries located 
in 567 counties of 16 Southern states, at a cost of 
$108,420. 

Because of urgent requests from educators the 
fund, during the school year 1929-30, expanded its 
program to include high school libraries, and by 
June 30, 1932, aid had been given to 245 high 
school libraries located in fifteen states at a cost 
of $38,516. 

Following the experience in cooperating with 
the Southern states in furnishing elementary, high 
school and college libraries for Negroes, and en- 
couraged by conferences with officers of other 
foundations and the American Library Associa- 
tion, the trustees of the Rosenwald Fund became 
interested in helping to stimulate a county library 
program, in order to determine by demonstration 
the best type of library service for a county. The 
selection of the counties was assigned to the direc- 
tor for studies in the fund’s Southern office. After 
careful study and personal visits a dozen counties 
were chosen in the states of Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee and Texas. 


Children’s Fund Serves Rural Areas 


A unique project, sponsored by the committee 
on books and reading of the Michigan Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and aided by the Children’s 
Fund of Michigan during the four years ending 
1933, had brought traveling libraries containing 
beautiful editions of classics and new books of 
classic grade to 139,000 boys and girls in 1,940 
schools and communities of 2,000 population or 
less; four book lists totaling 118,280 copies had 
been distributed to parents and teachers; 1,511 
copies of radio talks on children’s reading and 
books had been printed and distributed, and book 
exhibits had been a feature at various state and 
local educational meetings. 

This project began in 1926. Its main objective 
was to place samples of the best books for boys 
and girls before parents and teachers. 

In 1929 the cooperation of the Children’s Fund 
of Michigan, established by Senator James Cou- 
zens of Detroit, was enlisted in the project. The 
result was that for each of the school years from 
1929-30 to 1932-33 from $2,200 to $5,000 was 
appropriated by the trustees of the fund for the 
work. With this money ninety-nine sets, compris- 
ing fifty-six titles of well chosen books, were pur- 
chased and lent for a period of three weeks to 
parent-teacher associations in Michigan rural com- 
munities. At least four-fifths of the total appro- 
priations from the fund has been spent each year 
for books. 
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Teaching Loads 1n High School 


(1) Smaller schools have heavier 
teaching loads; (2) teachers of foragn 
languages, industrial arts, home 
economics and physical education 
have lighter loads than do others; 
(3) teachersin accredited schools have 
greater loads than those in unac- 
credited; (4) beginning teachers have 
greater loads than experienced ones, 
and (5) administrators carry loads 
sufficiently large to invite critiasm 


monly employed in gauging the load of 

teachers — the number of classes, class pe- 
riods and clock hours per day or per week, and the 
number of pupils, pupil periods or pupil clock hours 
per day or per week. Upon the most superficial 
examination, vexing limitations of either or both 
of these measures are quite obvious. 

Recently more refined and accurate means of 
measuring load have been attempted. Promising 
among these has been that of developing a formula 
which takes into account the principal factors in 
teaching load such as that devised by Douglass,’ 
in which the number of class periods, number of 
pupils, length of period and nature of subject 
taught are combined into one figure representing 
teaching load to which may be added amounts for 
time spent in “cooperations’ — supervising study 
halls and extracurricular activities and in other 
types of extra classroom activities. 

The formula is as follows: 

_ 2 Dup. iN: P.—20C *) 


rL=[ 8, c.(cP.- P. 10 100 


in which T.L. is the teaching = S.C., the sub- 
ject coefficient; C.P., the number of class periods 
taught per week ; Dup., the number of class periods 


[ino types of measurement have been com- 











+2: C. + [43 L.+55 





iDouglass, Harl R., The Organization and Administration of Second- 
ary Schools, Chapter V, Ginn and Company, 1932, and Brown, Edwin 
J., and Fritzemeier, Louis H., Journal of Educational Administration 
and Supervision, vol. 17, pp. 64-69, January, 1921. 


By MARTIN QUANBECK 
and 
HARL R. DOUGLASS 


Superintendent of Schools, Mantorville, Minn., 
and Professor of Secondary Education, 
University of Minnesota, Respectively 


devoted to duplicate sections; N.P., the number of 
pupil periods taught per week; P.C., class periods 
spent in cooperatives, study halls and extracurricu- 
lar activities ; P.L., length of class period. 

The second half of a double period is regarded 
as a duplicate section of the first in addition to the 
conventional allowance for duplicating sections. 
When an instructor teaches classes in two or more 
fields having different subject coefficients, the por- 
tion of the formula preceding P.C. must be cal- 


2 
culated separately for each S.C., the two or more 
sums thus obtained added and then added to P.C. 


and multiplied by P.L. + 55. i 
100 
In this study the following subject coefficients 
were employed: 


English, history and social studies, science 1.1 
Foreign languages, commercial subjects and 


mathematics 1.0 
Shop subjects, household arts, music and 
physical education 8 


It became evident that load as measured by the 
Douglass formula is not the same as load measured 
by the conventional “pupils taught” or classes 
taught. The coefficient of correlation between 
amount of load as given by the formula and num- 
ber of periods taught is but .32 + .03 (N = 470) 
and that between formula units and class periods 
taught is no greater than .42 + .02 (N = 547). 
The formula was employed in estimating the load 
of 1,265 teachers and principals in 129 Minnesota 
high schools so selected as to furnish a representa- 
tive sample of various sizes of schools and various 
parts of the state. Data necessary for calculating 
the teaching load were furnished by the superin- 
tendents and principals of the 129 schools studied. 

As indicated in Table I, there is a slight but 
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material and steady increase in average load with 
the size of school. Schools in Class A have enroll- 
ments of from 30 to 74 pupils, those in Class B, 
from 74 to 200, and those in Class C, 200 
or more. It is worthy of note also that there is 
a marked variation in average load between 
schools, independent of size, the upper quartile 
being more than 20 per cent greater than the lower 
quartile for each group. 

A portion of the greater load borne by teachers 
in the smaller schools may be attributed to the 
greater amount of time spent in study halls, extra- 








TABLE I—WEEKLY TEA ACHING Sie OF Eeeven CTORS IN 
GROUPS OF SCHOOLS C LASSIFIED AS TO SIZE* 

Class A - lassB ClassC All 

a ieee 32.2 30.1 28.7 29.6 

rrr 32.1 30.5 28.9 29.8 
Lower quartile.... 30.0 27.0 26.6 26.9 | 
Upper quartile... 35.4 33.5 31.2 2 32. 3 | 
*In this and subsequent tables, entries are in terms of Douglass | 


teaching load formula units. A unit may be thought of as the load | 
involved in teaching one class of 20 average pupils one class period of 
45 minutes in a subject field of average load. 





curricular activities and other cooperatives as may 
be seen from comparison of data in Table II with 
those of Table I 

Differences in the average load, as computed by 
the formula, of teachers of different fields will of 
course be largely creatures of the weights assigned 
to the different fields, the subject coefficients. Em- 
ploying the coefficients previously mentioned, dif- 
ferences in the teaching load of teachers in the 
various subjects were found as shown in Table III. 


—~ — 

| T ABLE II WEEKL Y “COOPERATION” LOAD OF INSTRU C- | 

TORS IN GROUPS OF SCHOOLS CL ASSIFIED AS TO Su BJECTS 

ClassA ClassB ClassC — All| 
eee 4.8 3.7 2.5 3.2 
 ciesdaxecs 4.8 3.0 2.0 2.5 

| Lower quartile.... 2.4 1.2 38 1.0 
quartile.... 6.3 5.7 3.3 4.8 


U pper 


Most noteworthy of these are the lighter loads 
assigned teachers of foreign languages, industrial 
arts, home economics, music and physical educa- 
tion. In the first three of these fields are to be 
found a large majority of the small sections. The 
four last named are assigned low weights in the 
formula. They are the subjects in which few 
papers are to be read and which presumably re- 
quire less preparation. Either or both of these 
facts may account at least in part for the average 
smaller load found for teachers in these four spe- 
cial fields. 

The subject differences found in this study are 
in rather close agreement with the findings of 
Woody and Bergman, Koos and Reichard, but not 
with those of Crofoot. 

Even greater differences were found within the 
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fields in some instances the upper half of the teach- 
ers averaging from 20 to 30 per cent greater loads 
than the lower half (Q,-Q,). 

The load incident to “cooperation” is somewhat 
evenly distributed between instructors of different 











TABLE III—AVERAGE TEACHING LOAD OF TEACHERS OF 
DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 

Mean Median Q: Qs 
| NE oo Wie edwin 31.37 31.57 28.94 33.43 
| Social science....... 30.89 30.43 28.75 32.80 
See 30.42 30.64 28.71 32.45 
| Commercial subjects. 29.37 29.00 27.14 32.38 
| Mathematics ....... 29.11 28.50 27.07 31.30 

Agriculture ........ 28.13 31.50 21.50 $2.17 
| Foreign language ... 27.52 27.40 26.25 29.08 
| Industrial arts...... 27.22 27.00 25.65 30.13 
| Home economics..... 26.19 26.13 23.56 28.75 
. ~ eee 24.86 25.75 23.25 26.75 
| Physical education .. 24.00 26.00 19.13 28.69 











fields, though teachers in the commercial subjects 
have less than half the amount of cooperation load 
found for teachers of any other fields. Teachers of 
industrial arts rank first with respect to amount 
of cooperation load, their average exceeding by .6 
of a unit per week that of teachers of home eco- 
nomics, who came next. 

Men on the average carry a slightly heavier load 
— .46 units or 1.5 per cent — than women in spite 





TABLE ‘Iv _C OOPERATION x poy BY FIELDS 
"Mea an “Me dian Q. Qs 
SCIENCE .csccicccceve 2.68 2.44 84 4.58 
Social science ...... 3.07 2.29 1.15 3.88 
OS eres 3.43 2.46 1.61 4.96 
| Commercial subjects. 1.48 .96 48 2.42 | 
Mathematics ....... 3.34 2.41 1.38 4.50 | 
| Foreign language ... 3.48 2.18 1.70 3.08 | 
Industrial arts...... 3.26 3.14 84 5.25 
Home economics 2.41 2.55 .78 3.48 


of the fact that they are found in larger propor- 
tions in larger schools where the teaching load is 
less than in the smaller schools. This is due entirely 
to the heavier cooperation load assigned male 

teachers which is on the average .7 of a unit or 
23 per cent greater than that borne by women. 
With respect to both types of load, there are greater 
differences within each sex than between sexes. 

Teachers in schools not accredited by the North 
Central Association carry a load of approximately 
2 units or 7 per cent greater on the average than 
those in schools accredited by the same association. 


TABLE V—ToTAL TEACHING LOAD or CLAss C SCHOOLS 
ACCREDITED BY THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION AND 
CLASs C SCHOOLS NoT ACCREDITED 













Unit ry Accredited Not iui Total | 
aD i nas ce veils 28.28 30.29 28.74 | 
| Median ....... 28.48 30.59 28.91 | 

ae ee 26.28 28.08 26.58 | 

a ee 30.65 32.25 31.23 | 
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TABLE VI—ToTAL TEACHING LOAD OF INEXPERIENCED 
AND EXPERIENCED TEACHERS 


First Year of Fifth Year (or more) 





Unit Load Teaching of Teaching 
errr 31.69 28.87 
0 errr rrr. 31.50 28.99 
«2 kee 29.13 26.53 
Di etccanicumnbiins 34.93 31.51 








TABLE VII—ToTAL TEACHING LOAD OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND PRINCIPALS 





Teachers of Supt., Supt., Prin., Prin., 
All Schools Class A ClassB Class B Class C 


Mean ..... 29.59 17.90 7.44 26.92 10.11 
Median . 29.96 18.17 6.38 26.93 12.50 
OD. beesecas 26.90 14.67 4.83 24.50 37 
Oe bacteeee 32.31 21.00 11.50 30.50 16.33 











ning teacher carries a distintly heavier load than 
her colleague with five or more years of experience. 
The difference is on the average 2.82 units, or 
approximately 10 per cent of the load of the expe- 
rienced teacher. While there is little difference 
between the loads of experienced and inexperienced 
teachers in small schools, the beginner has the 
greater load in each size class. Beginning teachers 
are assigned heavier loads of both an instructional 
and an extra-instructional nature, owing no doubt 
in part to the fact that the beginning teacher 


is found in larger proportions in the smaller 
school systems of the country. 

The loads of administrative officials are shown 
in Table VII. It is evident that principals of Class 
B schools (enrollments between 74 and 200) and 
superintendents of Class A schools (enrollments 
of 30 to 74) are burdened with teaching duties to 
an extent certain to interfere with the effective 
discharge of their administrative and supervisory 
duties and opportunities. Principals of 30 per cent 
of the Class B schools have as great a teaching load 
as the average teacher in all the schools studied. 








Los Angeles Completes School Survey 


By OSMAN R. HULL 


Professor of Educational Administration, University of Southern California 


HE Los Angeles board of education, upon the 
recommendation of the superintendent of 
schools, authorized a survey of the city school 
system on July 17, 1933. This survey has been com- 
pleted. Its purpose was to study and evaluate the 
organization and procedures of the administrative 
and supervisory staff of the city school district. 
The general procedure of the survey was based 
on a detailed job analysis. An examination was 
made of the regulations, minutes and interdepart- 
mental correspondence of the board of education 
and the administrative departments. A functions 
and relationships analysis was made of the central 
administrative and supervisory offices and of a 
selected group of thirty-five schools. The major 
transactions and documents used in the manage- 
ment of the school system were traced from the 
point of initiation to completion by means of job 
tracing forms. 

An interesting feature of this survey is the fact 
that many of the recommended changes in the 
organization and procedure of the school system 
were adopted by the board of education during the 
progress of the survey and are in effect for the 
fiscal year 1934-35. The chief recommendations 
adopted are as follows: 

1. The four independent administrative departments of 
the board of education — educational department, business 
department, auditing department, and department of the 
secretary of the board of education — have been coordinated 


under the direction of the superintendent of schools. The 
superintendent is assisted by a chief deputy superintendent. 

2. Under the unified administrative control many divi- 
sions have been consolidated, and where possible, duplica- 
tions and overlapping of services have been eliminated. 

3. All matters coming before the board of education are 
presented by the superintendent of schools with the assist- 
ance of his administrative staff. 

4. The board of education is reducing the amount of 
business handled by standing committees and giving in- 
creased consideration as a complete board to matters that 
require board action. 

5. Seven of the assistant superintendents have been 
relieved of most of their managerial duties, and each has 
been given full charge of all levels of instruction and su- 
pervision in a group of schools. 

6. A division of budget and research has been established, 
directly responsible to the superintendent of schools. The 
budget for this year was developed according to the proce- 
dures recommended by the survey and has been established 
as the control of expenditures. Necessary modifications 
have been made in the accounts of the controlling division. 

7. A personnel section has been established for both 
certificated and noncertificated personnel. Civil service 
procedures involving job and position specifications, exam- 
ination procedures for selection and provisions for hearings 
on cases of removal are being developed. 

8. An administrative guide is being prepared in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the survey so that all 
members of the staff may have a clear definition of duties. 


This survey was conducted under the direction 
of Osman R. Hull and Willard S. Ford, professors 
of educational administration, University of South- 
ern California, assisted by an advisory council. 
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WANTED: Principals Who Will 


Superintendents cannot handle alone 
the large social problems confronting 
the schools. The principal must 
assume some of the responsibility. T he 
author cites a number of umgue and 
progressive ideas that elementary 
school principals may use in their 
community and school. He points 
the way to a new leadership in 
the American school principalship 


UR elementary principals today” are be- 
() seeched on all sides for help in solving 

social as well as purely educational prob- 
lems. Why is this so? First, from the early found- 
ing of American schools up to 1837 the school- 
master, presiding teacher or principal was 
practically the only professional school authority. 
About 1837 in several cities of the United States 
there began to develop a new school official — the 
superintendent of schools. With the advance of 
the superintendent principals declined in relative 
authority and public recognition. Even though, 
during this period, many principals were entirely 
freed from teaching duties the position did not 
lead incumbents to the valorous acts which win 
public applause. 

The reason is not difficult to discover. Between 
1840 and 1920 our nation dealt with one socially 
dramatic problem after another. The tempo in 
education has been similar. There have been the 
gigantic struggles to win free schools, to establish 
education as a state function, to organize local 
school systems, to build buildings, to train teach- 
ers, to establish systems of certification, to found 
higher schools and to provide adequate sources of 
revenues. In these battles the superintendents have 
been the outstanding leaders. Only rarely have 
principals struck out as leaders in spectacular at- 
tacks. Instead the principals have been teaching 


By FRANK W. HUBBARD 


Associate Director, Division of Research, 
National Education Association 


their pupils, helping subordinate instructors, pre- 
paring instructional materials and otherwise meet- 
ing the less spectacular — though not less impor- 
tant — requirements of education. 

The day of the spectacular educational battle is 
rapidly passing. The leaders have hewed a large 
place for public education in a progressive social 
order. The stability which has come does not mean 
that we must not continue to demand more ade- 
quate support for public education, nor that we can 
relax our watchfulness of the persons who would 
cripple public education at the slightest opportu- 
nity, but the time and the opportunity have come 
to refine the educational processes. It is not so 
much a case of constructing enough buildings as 
providing buildings that are educationally efficient. 
It is not so much a struggle to establish public 
support of education, as to obtain funds through 
more scientific methods, and then to distribute 
these funds more wisely. It is not so much a case 
of getting any kind of textbook as it is a problem 
of purchasing textbooks that meet well established 
standards. It is not so much a problem of getting 
anyone with a teacher’s certificate as it is a task 
of employing the best qualified and most effective 
teachers. 


Social Changes Are Speedy 


In other words the quantitative phases of many 
social and educational problems are now relatively 
less significant. The qualitative aspects are push- 
ing to the fore. As the significance of the change 
becomes clearer superintendents realize that they 
cannot handle these problems alone. As these edu- 
cational refinements shade off into the larger social 
problems school authorities and patrons call loudly 
to the principal to meet these challenging prob- 
lems. The remarkable thing about our present 
world is the speed of change and the type of 
change. As educators we are even more concerned 
with the result of change. For example: 
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Assume Leadership 


International good will. — Almost daily we see 
some gesture of good will between nations. An 
aviator flies to France, Canada gives the United 
States a cross for the Arlington Cemetery, some 
of our citizens give Canada a fountain, wreaths 
are laid upon tombs. All are noble gestures of good 
will but they are relatively unimportant as com- 
pared with what might be done in the elementary 
schools. 

Consider any group of very young children; no- 
tice how they play together regardless of color, 
race or religion. Examine these same children a 
few years later, how they greet each other with 
“nigger,” “wop” and “gringo.” They have taken 
on adult prejudices and hatreds, and to this extent 
the elementary school has failed. Why does not 
society encourage the schoolmaster with his less 
spectacular though more permanent efforts to im- 
prove the attitudes of children? It is here in the 
fields of tolerance and friendliness toward other 
peoples that our schools must do even better work 
than they are now doing. 


Must Attack Crime in Early Training 


Crime. — Authorities tell us that in the United 
States the average family is paying about $135 
annually in taxes because of crime. This amount 
is an increase of approximately $100 per family 
since 1913. Statistics of the various authorities 
indicate that governmental machinery to control 
crime costs at least one and one-half billion dollars 
annually. Other estimates place the annual crime 
bill as high as eighteen billion dollars. Parentheti- 
cally, we may point out that all types of public 
schools cost less than three billion dollars annually. 

Faced by these appalling conditions and costs 
what does society do? It creates commissions to 
study the law enforcement machinery. It builds 
bigger and better prisons. It equips our police with 
machine guns and wireless. In other words society 
refines many of its methods of dealing with adults. 
Yet students of crime conditions tell us that we 
are not attacking fundamentals until we organize 
public opinion, clean up our business methods, and 
demand honest and competent public officials. Obvi- 
ously, these solutions are problems calling for an 
education which reaches down to the attitudes and 
emotions of children at a very early age. 

Today in our schools we are making earnest and 
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effective efforts to develop good citi- 
zens. But we should not be satisfied 
for some of our activities are work- 
ing at cross-purposes with our aims. 
For example, in teaching health we 
may pursue children with check lists 
and other devices so as to encourage 
lying in self-defense. Only too frequently school 
procedures lend comfort to the thought that “get- 
ting by” is the only thing that matters. 

It appears then that some of our methods, con- 
structive in general outline, are faulty in details. 
As expert teachers we should be willing to examine 
our methods to discover the total effect upon chil- 
dren. Outcomes as measured in children need to be 
placed along side of our objectives to ensure our- 
selves that no unfortunate twist has taken place. 
Refinements in teaching, testing and reteaching 
are increasingly necessary. 


Mental Ailments Largely Preventable 


Mental hygiene. — According to reports in 1922 
approximately $75,000,000 is spent annually in car- 
ing for patients in hospitals for mentally ill. Sta- 
tistics in several states indicate that one out of 
every twenty deaths is in an insane hospital. In 
New York State it has been estimated that one 
person out of every twenty-two will spend a part 
of his life in asylums for persons with mental ail- 
ments. 

How many of us as educators have given much 
thought to this problem? Have we ever examined 
the possible effects on the mind of a rigid program 
of school studies? Do we contribute to instability 
by intensive campaigns, contests and other excit- 
ing events? Do we have any idea as to the mental 
effects of school marks, rewards and punishments? 

What are we doing to discover and properly han- 
dle various psychoses? It is true that a number of 
school systems are groping toward an integration 
of the personalities of children. Rarer still are the 
systematic efforts to distinguish between normal 
children who are merely misbehaving and those 
who are mentally ill. Even more rare are the psy- 
chological and psychiatric clinics in school systems 
with their scientific approaches to the problem. 
Upon principals particularly falls the obligation 
of making sure that teaching devices, student 
groups, curriculum content, methods of discipline 
and other factors contribute in a constructive way 
to the mental health of pupils. 

Economic welfare. — Even in periods of great 
prosperity, unemployment and poverty exist to an 
embarrassing degree. Problems of production, 
consumption and distribution are always present. 
Perhaps most baffling of all is the farming group 
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with its many difficulties. Recently we have been 
led to believe that cooperative organizations can 
do much to solve the farmer’s dilemma. Every- 
where this movement is being pushed to the utmost. 
Of what concern is the cooperative movement to 
our schools? 

A recent study by the United States Department 
of Agriculture of more than 3,000 farmers showed 
that those with high school training are more likely 
to enter the cooperative organizations than are 
those without the high school training. Undoubt- 
edly, this outcome can be traced in some degree to 
the improvements in rural education. 

But our social order will be sadly disappointed 
if it is believed that a few courses in farm man- 
agement in the rural high schools will solve the 
farm problem. The solution goes deeper than that. 
It must take us back into the habits of thinking, 
sense of values, emotions and ideals of the young 
child. Here is where the elementary school has its 
chance. Quite early in life we form notions that 
the rural areas are places for hicks, that only the 
incompetent remain on the farm, that the way to 
be somebody is to go to the city and to wear a 
white collar. It is into this field of what people 
think is socially trivial and socially important that 
the school must enter. 


Must Not Close Doors Against Propaganda 


Propaganda, — What place does the school have 
in meeting the almost universal propaganda bar- 
rage? It takes but little study to see that the main 
purposes of education and propaganda are almost 
in direct opposition to each other. Propaganda 
tries to tell people what to think. It seizes upon ridi- 
cule, false pride and social pressure to force the 
minds of men into a common mold. Our new em- 
phasis in education is quite different. We try to 
teach pupils how to think. 

To prevent misunderstanding, we should note 
that propaganda outside of the school does not al- 
ways spring from unworthy sources. Many of our 
great humanitarian groups have adopted the prop- 
aganda technique. They have been forced into this 
procedure because the competition is so keen for 
the attention of busy citizens. Because propaganda 
has both selfish and unselfish purposes the task of 
the school is more difficult. We must teach children 
to discriminate, to withhold judgment, to investi- 
gate and to be critical. Undoubtedly, this cannot be 
done unless the school brings itself in touch with 
the flood of propaganda and examines it at close 
range. It is, therefore, absurd for us to attempt 
to close school doors to all propaganda. Rather, 
as educators we must be alert to its possibilities 
and set up the necessary safeguards. 

Up to this point we have given brief attention to 
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certain general social problems. There are many 
distinctly educational or school problems which 
demand further research followed by careful re- 
finement of our techniques. 

Penmanship. — In the penmanship period under 
the direction of a skilled teacher there are marvel- 
ous products in legibility, form and speed. To our 
disappointment in many other classes the written 
work is atrocious. Why? One of our chief reasons 
for failure is that our drill technique completely 
ignores the attitudes and the emotions of children. 
We frequently could not do more, even though we 
tried deliberately, to build up in the minds of pu- 
pils utter disgust and hatred of all written work. 

In penmanship we have given much attention to 
the spectacular tangible aspects and forgotten the 
more elusive factors. We have thought that by 
intensive drills we could forget whether pupils 
wanted to write well. Research has pointed the 
way to a refinement wherein attitudes have their 
proper place in the teaching of penmanship. The 
application of these refinements is a responsibility 
of principals. 

Reading. — We have changed our emphasis from 
oral to silent reading, techniques have been devel- 
oped to increase the eye span, the rate of reading 
can be materially increased by certain well known 
devices and so one might go on listing the discov- 
eries that aid in teaching the mechanics of reading. 
But there is real tragedy in completing the me- 
chanics of reading to discover that many pupils 
loathe the sight of a book. 

The Lynds in their remarkable study ‘“Middle- 
town” revealed some facts which should give edu- 
cators much food for thought. While the data in 
Middletown show that the circulation of the libra- 
ries has increased, there is evidence that business 
groups read less than they did a few years ago. 
Reading in social groups for pleasure has mate- 
rially decreased. In this city of 9,200 homes more 
than 1,200 homes receive the American Magazine 
while about forty homes receive the Atlantic 
Monthly. The news stands in Middletown (or in 
your own home town) reveal an amazing array of 
cheap publications. 


What Progressive Practices Are in Use? 


Up to this point we have considered a principal- 
ship motivated by a broad philosophy of human 
helpfulness. Attention has been given to certain 
general social and educational problems, but what 
are some of the specific acts of the modern, pro- 
gressive principal? 

There is a principal in Montclair, N. J., who has 
assisted in the formulation of a city welfare com- 
mission. This group is made up of representatives 
of the city government, the courts, the public and 
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private welfare agencies, and not the least impor- 
tant the principal under consideration. He has 
done much as a member of this group to integrate 
the social and educational efforts of the city. 

A principal in Rochester, N. Y., persisted until 
he obtained a visiting teacher for his school. This 
specialist goes out into the local district collecting 
facts, advising parents and smoothing out prob- 
lems. When she returns to the school her new 
knowledge does not go down on neat white cards 
for filing in the principal’s office. Instead, the prin- 
cipal sees to it that the new facts are transmitted 
directly to classroom teachers so that they may 
teach individual children more intelligently. 


Contacting Business Men amd Parents 


There are data to show that the participation of 
principals in civic and luncheon clubs is sufficiently 
unique to be mentioned here. Particularly ex- 
traordinary is the practice of utilizing the mem- 
bership other than for the purpose of smoking a 
few cigars. The alert principal uses his contacts 
to discover what business groups are thinking 
about the schools. He uses the contacts to convey 
to the business groups the contribution that the 
schools are making to the nation’s economic wel- 
fare. 

A principal in St. Louis asked the parents to 
tell him in writing what they expected the school 
to teach their children. The results of his little 
study were particularly helpful. He did not dis- 
cover anything striking but the study gave him a 
better understanding of the hopes and fears of 
the parents. 

It is still unique for a principal to make a care- 
ful study of the occupations, nationalities and in- 
terests of the people in his school district, and then 
to use that knowledge systematically to adjust the 
practices of the school to meet community needs. 
Of course, many community surveys are made in 
various places today, but few of us do more than to 
glance at these studies. Too frequently we return 
to old school practices regardless of the warning 
that better techniques are in demand. 

It is a progressive thing for the principal today 
to study the newspapers of his district. Which 
newspapers enter the homes? What do these papers 
contain? How are these newspapers likely to in- 
fluence children? 

It is still a unique and progressive practice for 
principals to obtain any systematic preparation 
for supervision. The new emphasis upon super- 
vision by principals is finding many school heads 
gloriously unprepared and unforgivably indiffer- 
ent. By some hocus pocus many administrators 
hope to become experts on learning conditions. 
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The planning of supervision is a progressive 
practice. Not many principals within my acquain- 
tance give systematic and reflective thought to 
their annual supervisory programs. Few try to 
write out in considerable detail the aims, the de- 
vices and the probable outcomes of their efforts to 
direct instruction. Yet these same principals would 
be rather critical of teachers who entered the 
classroom without planned lessons. 

There are progressive principals who are free 
of the tyranny of supervisory techniques. These 
supervisors look upon teachers’ meetings, confer- 
ences, tests and bulletins as devices; much as a 
skilled surgeon uses his instruments for precise 
purposes so these principals use the supervisory 
procedures in accordance with specific problems. 
They do not administer more classroom visits for 
every problem much as the old-fashioned doctor 
administered calomel for all physical ailments. 
These modern principals have refined their tech- 
niques so that supervisory devices are used in 
accordance with the needs of teachers. 

A principal in New York City does a progressive 
thing in capitalizing upon the talents of the teach- 
ers of his school. He has designated each teacher 
as a specialist in one subject or school activity. It 
is her business to keep abreast of the literature of 
the field, to experiment with new devices, to report 
at teachers’ meetings on her research and to give 
demonstration lessons when called upon. 


Using Research Methods in Work 


It is a progressive practice for many principals 
to utilize research methods in their work. These 
people improve a teacher’s methods by citing ex- 
perimental evidence. In fact, they hesitate to ask 
or to provide for changes in the school’s practices 
until they have marshaled many viewpoints and 
facts. Under such procedures progress moves 
steadily forward and does not vary between mild 
success and total failure. 

It is a rare and progressive practice for princi- 
pals to be creative. Pupils are urged to be creative, 
teachers are called upon to exercise their ingenuity, 
but many principals — particularly in the field of 
supervision — expect to find things “ready made.” 
A common viewpoint is: “If superintendents ask 
for more supervision then of course they ought to 
tell one what to do.” Many principals who expose 
themselves to college courses expect to depart 
therefrom with their suitcases jammed full of 
cures and panaceas. More progressive principals 
are ingenious and creative with their supervision 
because they give much time to calm reflection. 
These principals realize that there is no substitute 
for thinking. 
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Mefefry To Say — 


| s 17 hard to teach teachers? I spent a morning yesterday riding with 
a traveling representative of a well-known textbook house. He aston- 
ished me by saying that schoolmasters are curiously touchy regarding 
any suggestion that they can be helped to learn anything about their 
profession. That afternoon I received a circular from a medical pub- 
lishing house that harbors the illusion that I am a doctor. It is a 
startlingly frank intimation to the intended recipient that he needs to 
apply the newer knowledge to his daily practice. “Your understanding 
needs enlightenment all the time,” it begins, and proceeds like a boss 
giving orders to a hired man. 


| oncE heard the late sociologist, Charles Cooley, express the convic- 
tion that we schoolmasters are the hardest of all people to teach and 
that the more we need instruction the more we resent it. This, he said, 
is a defense mechanism of the inferiority complex. 


B erwEen ourselves, I think this notion of our unwillingness to be 
improved is no longer true. The few teachers I have known who re- 
sented being taught were not foolish because they were teachers. They 
got into teaching in the old days when it was too easy. 


S PEAKING of bookmen, a change from a school position to a cog’s place 
in the publisher’s machine may promise a superiority over us who stay 
in the educational army. I never saw the promise fulfilled. The sales- 
man’s earnestness in saying he’s better off than he used to be as a 
teacher looks as though he were trying to persuade himself that he is. 
The way to treat a book man is with sympathetic affection. He’s an 
expert in good nature. Equality, not superiority, is the Olympian ichor 
of friendship. A man informed on new books, who is full of school 
news, interested to attend educational meetings and rich with patience 
and humor as the typical bookman is, outgrowing a foolish pose of 
patronizing us, is worth cultivating. 


F or several years an association of professors has investigated and 
condemned untoward dismissals of their colleagues. Now come the 
boys and in their Intercollegiate Association pledge themselves to pro- 
test vigorously whenever unfair action is taken against student editors 
as in the University of Louisiana. Some day you will see the school 
superintendents take organized action to protect a fellow member from 
removal when his schools are efficient and his record clean. 


P RINCIPAL Smith asks the superintendent to relieve him of a no-ac- 


count teacher. 
“Isn’t he assiduous at his work?” 
“No, he’s deciduous of it.” 


W no says we are not coming on? A lost child couldn’t tell a policeman 
where he lived but knew the name of his school and teacher. 
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time experienced earthquakes of destructive 

intensity. After each of these occurrences, 
there has been some improvement in building prac- 
tices growing out of the lessons learned as to the 
types of building and building construction best 
suited to withstand these seismic disturbances. 
These improvements have been embodied into 
building codes of city, county and state authorities, 
and, in some cases, have found expression in legis- 
lative enactments specifying standards to be incor- 
porated in public buildings of certain specified 
types. 

After the disturbance of March, 1933, it was the 
common consensus that sufficient data had accum- 
ulated so that the state could specify with consid- 
erable assurance the type of design and the kind 
of construction necessary to resist any seismic dis- 
turbance likely to occur in the area. The result 
was the enactment by the legislature of the Field 
Bill, governing structural safety and design of pub- 
lic school buildings, and providing that in the 
future all new buildings must embody the stand- 
ards prescribed. It further provided that existing 
buildings might, under the supervision of the de- 
partment of public works, Division of Architec- 
ture, be reconstructed to conform to these stand- 
ards. 

This has led many school districts, including the 
Pasadena district, to undertake a program of re- 
construction and strengthening of existing school 
buildings under the supervision of the department 
of public works, Division of Architecture, and in 
conformity with the standards prescribed by the 


[em PACIFIC COAST area has from time to 


Free From Fear 


By JOHN A. SEXSON 


Superintendent, Pasadena City 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 


legislature and the building codes based thereon. 
The Andrew Jackson Elementary School illustrates 
the procedure followed generally throughout this 
area in the reconstruction and strengthening of 
the existing brick and tile buildings common to this 
area. 

The building was constructed a decade ago and 
consisted of one and two-story classroom, office 
and auditorium units of the typical elementary 
school design of the better class. The one-story 
construction featured a covered arcade from which 
entrance was 
made into the 
classrooms, and 
the use of hollow 
tile bearing 
walls with plain 
concrete founda- 
tions supporting 
a roof structure 
of clay tile on 
wood sheathing 
carried in turn 
by wood trussed 





A dangerous wall in event 
of a seismic disturbance. 
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How, at one-half the cost of 
new construction, old school 
buildings are being rebuilt 
and made earthquakeproof 
is told by this Southern 
California superintendent. 
His description of the re- 
habilitation process is typi- 
cal of the method being used 
in California to make 
existing brick and tile 
buildings safe from quakes. 


of Earthquakes 


Andrew Jackson School, 


Pasadena, Califorma 


rafters. Brick piers formed the exterior support 
of the arcade. 

All classroom floors were of wood carried on 
wood joists. The arcade floors were of concrete 
resting on the ground. The bearing walls of the 
auditorium and two-story portion were of brick 
and brick and concrete bond beam construction, 
respectively, and the roof and floor construction 
was similar to that of the one-story structure. 

Inspection of this building by engineers repre- 
senting the department of public works, Division 
of Architecture, 
revealed that the 
building was no- 
tably deficient in 
strength if sub- 
jected to lateral 
forces. The roof 
construction was 
overstressed and 
the hollow tile 
walls were inca- 
pable of trans- 
ferring load 





Bad floor joists like this 
need prompt correcting. 
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stresses to the ground. The cast stone trim around 
the main entrance, and the cast stone corbels in the 
main entrance lobby and in the arcade were not 
sufficiently anchored to withstand lateral forces 
such as occur during an earthquake. 

The arcade structure was only loosely tied 
to the main building and unanchored floor joists, 
resting directly upon the concrete foundation, 
would probably be displaced in the event of an 
earthquake and drop the floors to the ground. The 
loosely knit construction (brick, wood, concrete 
and steel) of the auditorium and of the two-story 
classroom units constituted an unmistakable earth- 
quake hazard. 

Three of the pictures on these facing pages 
show the exterior of the building, general plan, 
and some typical structural defects condemned by 
the state as representing an unsafe type of con- 
struction. 

To remedy these defects the following measures 
were taken. Hollow tile walls were entirely re- 
moved and replaced by reenforced concrete walls. 
The method of shoring up the roof during these 
operations is illustrated in the photograph above 
and also in the picture at the bottom of the next 
page and again in the center photograph on the 
page following (page 49). 

The photograph reproduced at the top of page 
49 shows a typical construction operation and the 
final photograph on page 49 indicates the appear- 
ance of the reconstructed building when the work 
had been completed. 

These new concrete walls were tied into existing 
foundations by means of steel bars doweled and 
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grouted into the old concrete. Floor and roof joists 
were securely anchored into the new concrete walls. 
In instances where hollow tile was used as a back- 
ing for interior brick veneer, it was removed and 
replaced by reenforced concrete applied pneumati- 
cally to the back face of the brick, thus retaining 
this architectural feature yet securely bonding the 
brick and concrete into an integral unit. The cast 
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— Sinn il rt r stone trim was securely anchored to the adjacent 
eo y ~v concrete by means of steel bars doweled into the 

ee a a te cast stone. | | . 
a >a Ree Joints, 6 inches in width, were placed between 
a = OY Nah eae adjacent buildings of different periods of vibration 
Sie te he cdied tallies tallow to prevent them from hammering each other dur- 
ing an earthquake. When walls were of brick and 


the demolition shown below began. 


concrete bond beam construction instead of hollow 
tile, about 5 inches of brick was stripped from the 
outer face of exterior walls and from the interior 
of corridor and stair well walls, and this was re- 
placed by a new 5-inch reenforced cement gun con- 
crete blanket. 

Reenforced cement gun columns (at approxi- 
mately 5 feet on the centers) were built into the 
entire two-story portion of the structure and were 
doweled into existing foundations and thoroughly 
tied into the old reenforced concrete beams. The 
floor and ceiling joists were properly anchored into 
the new construction, and the roof structure was 
strengthened to meet designated standards as part 
of the same operation. It was not necessary to 
remove the interior trim of the classrooms except 
in those cases where new reenforced concrete cross 
walls were installed. 


Auditorium Almost Entirely Rebuilt 


The auditorium unit was demolished to the con- 
crete foundations and rebuilt utilizing steel roof 
trusses and reenforced poured concrete bearing 
walls. 

By this method the unit was brought up to the 
map code requirements with a minimum disturbance 
igo anit apr vias = on of existing architectural features as far as the 
ee ee ee ee exterior was concerned, with but little visible 
change to the interior appearance of the building, 
and with little disturbance to the inside facilities 
of the building. 

During the course of this strengthening proc- 
ess, certain features of the building were im- 
proved. The heating and ventilating system was 
remodeled to meet the new standards adopted by 
the board after the building had been constructed. 
A clinic was added to the office suite, improvements 
were made around the boiler house and to the stage 
of the auditorium, and at other points where 
changes could be made during the process of recon- 
struction without increasing the cost. 
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The cost of this entire reconstruction program 
amounted to 1314c per cubic foot. This cost in- 
cluded architects’ fees. Thirty per cent of the cost 
was borne by the Public Works Administration 
under a grant. This cost of rehabilitation may be 
compared to the prevailing cost of approximately 
28c per cubic foot for new construction. 

The board of education feels that at this cost it 
has secured a substantial type of reenforced build- 
ing more than amply sufficient in strength to resist 
any earthquake which has thus far occurred in this 
area, or which in the opinion of seismologists is 
likely to occur at any future time. The building is 
modernized in all of its service features and is 
beautiful in both exterior and interior finish de- 
signs. 








Because of the immense amount of work of this 
kind to be done in the district, the board has set 


up an administrative and supervisory corps for the 
conduct of this and similar projects. The board of 
| education operates under a unit control, the super- 


intendent of schools being the administrative offi- 
cer of the board. Under his supervision, there is 
set up a department of buildings and grounds in 
which the responsibility for the building program 

; is lodged. A consulting engineer and an adequate 
corps of draftsmen, estimators and inspectors are 
provided. 


Architects Get Increased Fee 


This department works directly with the Divi- 
sion of Architecture, with the building inspector 
of the municipality in which the school is located, 
particularly with the county authorities who ad- 
minister building codes over the larger county 
area, and with the representatives of the federal 
Public Works Administration in both local and 
national offices. 

Plans for the rehabilitation of these buildings 
are prepared by regularly licensed architects who 
are made responsible for the engineering and 
whose plans must be approved by the state and 
government authorities. Fees for the services re- 
quired of the architects in connection with this 
rehabilitation program have been raised from the 
customary 6 per cent to 9 per cent because of the 
added cost of engineering and because of difficulties 
incidental to the reconstruction and remodeling of 
our buildings. 

The fact that we are able by this process to re- 
store these old buildings to what is practically the 
status of new buildings at a cost well under one- 
half of the cost of new construction demonstrates 
the desirability of the practice followed in Pasa- 
dena and in other communities with respect to 
buildings of this type. 
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New cement gun walls will replace 
this construction of hollow tile. 
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The job is at length completed, and 
this is the way the building looks. 
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Milk Consumption Below Standard 


ORE than 14 per cent of 29,485 families 
M with children in school buy no fresh milk 
at all. Average purchases of fresh milk 
by all of these families amount to less than .6 of a 
pint per capita daily. The average family of 5.44 
persons purchases 1.37 quarts of fresh milk a day 
or 501.16 quarts a year. Its daily per capita pur- 
chases of fresh milk amount to .52 of a pint. 

These astonishing facts are revealed in a pre- 
liminary report made by Fred C. Howe, consumers’ 
counsel, Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
on asurvey which collected data from 29,485 fami- 
lies including 160,019 persons. Of this number 
78,987 were children and 81,032 adults. The study 
was limited to families with children in school and 
with incomes ranging from average to very low. 
The information obtained was gathered through 
questionnaires distributed in schools selected as 
typical for purposes of the survey by local commit- 
tees. The average family that answered consisted 
of 5.44 members, including 2.69 children, and had 
an average income of $21.29 a week. 

In addition to the findings on the average pur- 
chases of fresh milk, another significant fact 
brought out by the report is the high average 
amount of evaporated milk purchased by the 29,- 
185 families included. This consumption of evapo- 
rated milk is in striking contrast to the low average 
amount of fresh milk which they buy. The average 
purchases of evaporated milk amount to more than 
18 pounds a year per capita. The national average 
per capita consumption of evaporated milk, how- 
ever, which includes its use in restaurants and 
bakeries, has fallen from 15 to 12 pounds a year. 


This month the use of milk in school 
feeding 1s being featured fortwo 
reasons: (1 |) it 1s necessary to serve 
milk in some form at noon if the de- 
sirable amount 1s to be included in 
the day s diet, and (2)a recent survey 
in 59 cities shows a truly alarm- 
ing underconsumption of milk 


The survey showed that purchases of evaporated 
milk by the average family of average to low in- 
comes amounted to 1.96 large cans and .61 of a 
small can per week. On the basis of weight these 
purchases amounted to 104.28 pounds a year, or 
18.45 pounds per capita. 

The average per capita purchases including both 
fresh milk and evaporated milk are found to be 
very low when compared with the milk quantities 
specified by the typical diets prepared by the bu- 
reau of home economics of the Department of 
Agriculture. These diets, worked out with regard 
to nutritional needs of the individual, specify the 
quantities and kinds of food required at four levels 
of cost and nutrition. 


Milk Requirements at Four Levels 


The kinds of food and quantities required by 
the “liberal diet” provide better than average nu- 
trition. At the next lower level is an “adequate 
diet at moderate cost,” a diet safe from the stand- 
point of health. Each of these diets suggests 305 
quarts of milk a year per person. This approxi- 
mately represents the ideal standard of one quart 
per day for each child and one pint per day for 
each adult. 

The third diet is an “adequate diet at minimum 
cost” which from the standpoint of health fur- 
nishes a margin of safety. This diet suggests 260 
quarts of milk a year per person, which is a little 
under 114 pints a day. 

At the lowest point in the nutrition scale is the 
“restricted diet.” This diet is so low in nutritive 
content that it would be unsafe to go below its 
level or to attempt to subsist on it for more than 
a limited period. This restricted diet suggests 155 
quarts a year per person, which is a little more 
than .8 of a pint per day. 

By comparing these four dietary standards as 
related to health with the purchases of the 29,485 
families in the survey, it may be seen how inade- 
quate the consumption of milk is by these economic 
groups. Thus, the average per capita purchases of 
fresh milk and evaporated milk combined are more 
than 27 per cent below the quantity of milk speci- 
fied by the restricted diet. The yearly per capita 
purchases of fresh and evaporated milk combined 
amount to 111.1 quarts as compared with the 155 
quarts a year per person suggested by the restricted 
or lowest diet. 
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Milk and grape 
juice! Milk and to- 
mato juice! They are 
popular with pupils. 


sortment of nutritive substances of all single 

food materials and constitutes the foundation 
upon which an adequate diet can most safely, most 
easily and most economically be constructed, it 
must be a part of any adequate school lunch. 

One essential in assuring sufficient milk and 
other factors in good nutrition for the child is met 
by providing at school a meal built around the 
needs of that child. Of necessity, the type of lunch 
served is dependent upon the food preparation 
facilities. Meagerly equipped schools may be re- 
quired to use the heating stove for that simple 
“one hot dish” unless parents can be interested in 
providing a minimum amount of extra equipment 
so that the simplest of hot dishes, of which milk 
is usually the base, may be prepared. 

For the school with adequate lunch preparation 
facilities, the problem is merely that of seeing to 
it that the child has one-third of his day’s nutri- 
tional requirements. Naturally this cannot be ac- 
complished without the use of milk. 

On the general basis of each child’s requirement 
of one quart, or four cups of milk, each day, his 
lunch should furnish one cup (one-half pint) and 
preferably one and one-third cups of milk. 

By way of refreshing our minds, let’s see why 


*Director, Nutrition Service, Irradiated Evaporated Milk Institute. 


[ sorment as milk contains the greatest as- 


“On the general basis of each child's 
requirements of one quart or four 
cups of milk each day, his lunch 
should furmsh one cup and preferably 
one and one-third cups of milk.” Doc- 
tor Exchelberger, well known for her 
work in nutrition service, also dis- 
cusses the different forms of milk that 
are available for school lunch use 


By MARIETTA EICHELBERGER, PH.D.* 


More Milk in the School Lunch 


milk is such an important essential for the child. 
Milk is superior to any other food for bone and 
muscle building. It is an important and economical 
source of proteins of good quality; mineral ele- 
ments, particularly calcium and phosphorus needed 
for bones and teeth; of energy, and of Vitamins A 
and G which are needed for growth as well as for 
general health protection. 

Vitamin D, which is universally lacking in our 
diet, is increased in milk by direct irradiation with 
ultraviolet or “sunshine” rays. For the dark fall 
and winter days, when the sun’s rays are weak, 
the irradiated milk is a highly potent Vitamin D 
milk for infants and children and for the special 
nourishment of bones and teeth since it promotes 
a more efficient utilization of calcium and phos- 
phorus. 

To supply each child of school age, even of 
nursery school age, with these most essential ele- 
ments for growth and for bone and tooth building, 
milk must be taken at all three meals. 

Usually the most bewildering problem for those 
responsible for providing the school lunch is that 
of ways and means of giving the much talked of 
quota of milk to every child. Offering it as a drink 
is the obvious and most widely employed method, 
especially when little space is available for food 
preparation. 
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Milk-drink combinations, which may be served 
hot or cold, are becoming more and more popular. 
Milk combined with fruit juice or tomato juice is 
most acceptable. Who would ever think of milk 
and grape juice or milk and tomato juice! Yet 
these drinks are most popular with children. Of 
course, there is always the old reliable cocoa that 
every child likes. That, too, may be served hot or 
cold. Spiced milk or eggnogs are equally as inter- 
esting and economical. All of these combine the 
nutritive value of the milk plus the added fruit 
juice or pulp, tomato juice and egg. 

In planning meals for variety, it is well to re- 
member to distribute the foods through the day so 
that no one meal will have a very large amount of 
any one kind of foodstuff. However, since it has 
food values that fill in almost every kind of gap, 
if other foods run short, milk is one food to repeat. 

Inasmuch as approximately one-half of the day’s 
food protein should come from milk or milk prod- 
ucts such as cheese, eggs, meat, fish or poultry, 
the combination of milk with these protein foods, 
which are usually more expensive, so spreads them 
that the combination becomes less expensive and 
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more nutritious. Therefore, such combinations as 
the following are ideal for the main lunch dish. 


1. Thick vegetable-milk soups, such as: 
Lentil, pea or bean, carrot, potato, tomato 
Potato-cabbage or vegetable 
Rice, oatmeal and noodle 
Bean and barley 
Beet, cabbage and tomato Borscht 

2. Egg or cheese dishes, such as: 

Creamed eggs with rice or noodles 

Escalloped eggs 

Macaroni, spaghetti, rice, noodles or po- 
tatoes with cheese sauce 

Fish or meat dishes, such as: 

Fish or vegetable stews or chowders 
Creamed, escalloped, baked or boiled fish 
with milk sauce 
Meat loaf or baked meat cake 
4. Creamed or escalloped vegetables 
Baked or stewed vegetables in milk 
Rice and bean or lentil loaf 


a © 
~~ 


All too often the milk and vegetables are omit- 
ted or are limited in the diet of the child because 





Custards, puddings, stewed fruits with custard sauce and simple frozen des- 
serts are ideal in supplying the essential elements for young, growing bodies. 
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Salmon loaf is a dish from the home table that may be suc- 

cessfully carried over into the school lunchroom. The combi- 

nation of milk or milk products with protein foods such as 

fish, meat, poultry, eggs and cheese, which are usually more 

expensive, so spreads them that the combination becomes 
less expensive and more nutritious. 


they are omitted from the lunch. Thus, these sug- 
gestions give an added assurance. In fact, with 
such interesting combinations of the-milk, meat, 
fish and vegetables, peas and beans, the child with 
the most thorough dislike for milk may get his 
quota. 

Desserts are not essential, but they do add a 
bit of zest and they can and should be used in such 
a way that the child’s diet more nearly approaches 
adequacy. For low cost school lunches that will 
nevertheless give the child the food energy to see 
him through the second half of the school day, the 
more simple desserts are suggested. Milk in com- 
bination with cereals or grain products, such as 
puddings, custards of all types, fruit whips, stewed 
fruits with custard sauce and simple frozen des- 
serts are ideal for the minerals, especially calcium 
and phosphorus, and the vitamins for growing 
bodies. 

Now that various tested means of incorporating 
milk in the child’s lunch have been indicated, some 
attention should be given the forms of milk that 
are available. Milk in bottles, of course, we all 
know. While this supply is usually available in 
most urban communities, its use is restricted to 
beverage purposes. Fresh milk for cooking is pur- 
chased in bulk. 

In some sections fluid milk is not available at 
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any cost. The concentrated whole milks are easily 
available and have essentially the same nutritive 
value as the original raw cow’s milk from which 
they are prepared. The concentrated milks for 
every day use include evaporated milk, dry whole, 
and dry skim. They offer the advantage of making 
it possible to give the child more milk solids than 
ordinary milk. Also the protein and calcium con- 
tent of any milk dish may be considerably in- 
creased by the use of concentrated milk. 

In this way the nutritive value of the growing 
child may be improved without adding greatly to 
the volume of food, a factor of importance in feed- 
ing undernourished children, children who do not 
ordinarily get enough milk in their meals at home, 
and children of small stomach capacity. 

Evaporated milk, just as it pours from the can, 
has between 50 and 60 per cent of the water re- 
moved and thus affords approximately twice the 
amount of milk nutrients found in the same 
bulk of fluid milk. It is economical, convenient 
and sterile and requires no refrigeration until 
opened. Storage is easy in a small space. Irradi- 
ated evaporated milk, which costs no more, con- 
tributes extra Vitamin D. 

Dry milks may be obtained either in whole or 
skim form. These, too, require little or no refrig- 
eration or storage space and are fairly easily 
obtainable. While the whole dry is one of the 
most expensive forms of milk available, the dry 
skim, which is much less expensive, has the dis- 
advantage of having the fat and along with it most 
of its Vitamin A removed. This necessitates the 
use of additional butter or some other source of 
Vitamin A. 

The important point to remember is that many 
children cannot or will not receive at home two- 
thirds of the amount of milk needed for “better 
than average good health.” It is the responsibility 
of the school to see that every child in its charge 
has one-third or better of his milk needs in his 
daily lunch. 


Some Recipes Providing Milk 
The following recipes may be used as one eco- 
nomical means of providing the needed amount of 
milk in every child’s lunch. 
CABBAGE AND POTATO SOUP 


% gallon diced raw potatoes 
% gallon chopped cabbage 
4 tall cans (6% cups) ir- 

radiated evaporated milk 


1% cup butter 

1 cup chopped onion 
% gallon water 

4 teaspoons salt 


Cook onion slowly in butter until yellow. Add water, salt, 
potatoes and cabbage and cook until just tender, about 20 
minutes. When ready to serve add milk. Serve very hot 
with chopped parsley, a dash of paprika or toasted bread 
cubes. Yield: 25 servings. 








CLAM CHOWDER’ 


1 pound flour 
2 ounces salt 
Cayenne 


150 clams 

144 quarts clam juice 

} quarts diced potatoes 

4 onions, chopped fine Parsley 

%4 pound butterine 20 quarts milk 
Water to make 30 quarts 


Heat milk in double boiler, add flour, mixed to a smooth 
paste with cold water, and cook thirty minutes or longer. 
Pick over clams, strain juice. Put clams through food chop- 
per and heat all together in a double boiler. Melt butterine, 
add finely chopped onions, cook until light brown and pour 
into saucepan. Add potatoes, cover with boiling water and 
cook until potatoes are tender. Add clams and juice, thick- 
ened milk, seasoning, parsley and more water, if necessary. 
Blend thoroughly and serve at once. Yield: 150 portions. 


CORN CHOWDER’ 


2 No. 10 cans corn 1 pound flour 

t quarts diced potatoes 3 ounces salt 

Cayenne 

1 bunch parsley 

Water to make 30 quarts 


3 onions chopped fine 
%4 pound butterine 
14 quarts milk 


Heat corn in double boiler with one-half the milk. Make 
white sauce of butterine, flour and remainder of the milk; 
cook in double boiler one-half hour. Cover potatoes and 
onions with boiling water and cook gently until tender. Add 
white sauce, seasonings, parsley and corn mixture. Blend 
carefully and serve. Yield: 150 portions. 


CRACKED WHEAT CHOWDER’ 


1 pound salt pork, diced 
1 pound onions, chopped 


214 pounds cracked wheat 
5 quarts water 


4 pounds scraped carrots, 2 ounces flour (44 cup) 
diced 3% quarts milk, and if de- 
14s pounds trimmed celery, sired, 9 ounces dried skim 


cut milk 
245 quarts boiling water 5 tablespoons salt 


Boil the cracked wheat in the five quarts of water for 
thirty minutes. Cook the carrots and celery in the boiling 
water until tender. Fry the salt pork until crisp, remove 
the pork, and cook the onions in the fat for a few minutes. 
Stir in the flour and when blended add one quart of the 
milk and cook until the mixture thickens. Add the carrots 
and celery, including liquid and other ingredients. Stir 
constantly until thoroughly heated. (To increase the milk 
solids in this recipe add nine ounces dried skim milk by 
mixing with the fluid milk.) Yield: 52 servings. 


CREAMED FISH WITH VEGETABLES’ 


3 cups (1 lb.) diced raw 
carrots (order 1% Ibs.) 
3 quarts milk 
2% cups (9 oz.) flour 
)} cups (2 lbs.) diced raw % cup (6 0z.) butter 
petatoes (order 2% lbs.) 3 small chopped onions 
1% tablespoons salt 


pounds fish, fresh cod, 
fillet of haddock (order 4 
lbs.) or canned salmon (3 
one-lb. cans) 


Simmer the fish in a small quantity of water about 15 
minutes. Drain and remove the skin and bones and flake 
the fish. Cook the potatoes and carrots until tender in a 
tightly covered kettle and in as little water as possible. 
Boil the remaining liquid down to about one cup. Save this 
liquid and add to the mixture before serving. Mix a little 
of the cold milk with the flour. Heat the rest of the milk 
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and add to it the onion, salt, butter, and the flour and milk 
mixture. Cook until thickened. Add the vegetables, the 
liquid from the vegetables and the fish and cook for a few 
minutes longer. If canned fish is used, it does not need the 
preliminary cooking. 

Total measure cooked, about 4 quarts. Average serving 
per child % to % cup. Yield: 31 servings. 


CREAMED DRIED BEEF" 


10 pounds dried beef 1% pounds flour 
16 pound butterine 14% quarts cold water 
13% quarts hot milk 

Prepare dried beef as for frizzled beef. Put butterine 
and meat in roasting pans and brown in oven. Moisten 
flour with the cold water, add to the hot milk and cook one- 
half hour. Add to the browned meat, and add more season- 
ing, if necessary. Yield: 150 portions. 


RICE AND CHICKEN OR VEAL CUSTARD 


2 cups rice 4 eggs 
1 quart chopped cooked 2%4 cups irradiated evapo- 
chicken or veal rated milk 


~ 


} pimientos 1% cups chicken broth 


Wash rice. Drop into one gallon of briskly boiling, salted 
water, and boil until tender. Drain and rinse with hot 
water. Place layers of rice, chicken and pimiento in a but- 
tered baking dish. Sprinkle each layer with salt and a dash 
of cayenne. Top may be decorated with strips of pimiento 
or thin rounds of green pepper. Pour over it a custard 
made of the eggs, milk and broth. Cover and bake in a 
moderate oven (350° F.) until set. Yield: 25 servings. 


SALMON LOAF 


1 gallon soft bread crumbs 
4 teaspoons salt 

4 eggs 

Pepper 


t pounds canned salmon 

Liquor from salmon plus ir- 
radiated evaporated milk 
to make 1 quart 


Flake salmon with a fork. Add remaining ingredients. 
Turn into oiled baking pan. Bake in a moderate oven (350° 
F.) until firm and brown, about 40 minutes. Yield: 25 
servings. Serve with white sauce. 


MEDIUM WHITE SAUCE 


Pepper 

1 quart boiling water 

1 quart irradiated evapo- 
rated milk 


Melt butter, blend in flour, salt and pepper, and when 
smooth and bubbling add the boiling water gradually. 
Stirring constantly, boil until mixture begins to thicken, 
then add milk and continue cooking over hot water five 
minutes longer. Yield: 7 cups, 25 servings. (May be used 
on eggs, cooked liver, meat, fish and vegetables.) 


6 tablespoons butter 
1% cup flour 
2 teaspoons salt 


ESCALLOPED POTATOES’ 


10 pounds potatoes 1% pound butter 
4 quarts milk Salt 
1% cup flour Pepper 


Wash, pare and cut potatoes in slices. Arrange in layers 
in buttered baking dish and sprinkle each layer with flour, 
seasoning and bits of butter. Heat milk, pour over potatoes 
and bake in moderate oven until potatoes are soft. Yield: 
50 portions. 
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MASHED POTATOES 


25 medium sized potatoes % cup butter 

1% gallons boiling water 1% cups irradiated evapo- 
8 teaspoons salt rated milk 

Pepper 1% cups potato water 


Pare potatoes and cook until tender in boiling water, to 
which salt has been added, about 20 minutes. Drain and 
force through a potato ricer. Reserve liquid to use with 
milk. Add pepper, butter, milk and potato water. Beat 
until white and fluffy. More milk may be needed. Pile 
lightly on a hot dish. Yield: 25 servings. 


CHEESE SAUCE 


1 to 2 pounds American 2%, cups irradiated evapo- 
cheese rated milk 


Two pounds cheese makes a thick sauce. Scald milk over 
boiling water. Add cheese that has been cut into small 
pieces. Continue cooking until cheese is just melted, about 
5 minutes. Stir to blend well. Yield: 25 servings. Serve on 
toast or crackers, or with cooked vegetables such as cab- 
bage, cauliflower, potatoes, string beans, broccoli or as- 
paragus. 


COLESLAW 


1 tablespoon salt 34 cup lemon juice or 


Pepper vinegar 
6 tablespoons sugar 1% cups irradiated evapo- 
%4 gallon finely cut cabbage rated milk 


Add salt, pepper and sugar to cabbage. Combine lemon 
juice or vinegar with milk, pour on cabbage, and toss to- 
gether with two forks until thoroughly blended. Keep cold 
until ready to serve. Shredded lettuce may be used in place 
of cabbage. Yield: 25 servings. 


COOKED SALAD DRESSING 


1% cup sugar 
8 egg yolks, or 4 whole eggs 
1 quart irradiated evapo- 
rated milk 
1 cup vinegar 


4 teaspoons salt 

4 teaspoons mustard 
Dash of cayenne 

1% cup flour 


Blend salt, mustard, cayenne, flour and sugar. Add egg 
yolks. Mix well, then add milk. Cook over boiling water 
until mixture thickens. Chill. Stir in vinegar slowly. A 
few drops of onion juice may be added. Yield: 5 cups. 


CocoA CORNSTARCH PUDDING’ 


/ 


% cup (3% oz.) cornstarch 
% cup (3% oz.) cocoa 
14 teaspoon salt 


1% cups (7 oz.) brown or 
white sugar 

3 quarts milk 

4 teaspoons vanilla 


Mix until smooth the cornstarch, cocoa, salt and sugar 
with a little of the milk. Scald the remainder of the milk 
in a double boiler and add it to the mixture. Cook over 
boiling water until thickened, stirring frequently. Cover 
and cook thirty minutes longer. Add vanilla. Cook this 
recipe early so it will have plenty of time to cool. Total 
measure cooked, about 3 quarts. Average serving per child 
% to % cup. Yield: 31 servings. 


Sorr CUSTARD 


1% teaspoon salt 

1 quart boiling water 
4 teaspoons vanilla 
Dash of nutmeg 


8 eggs or 16 egg yolks 

1% cups sugar 

% gallon irradiated evapo- 
rated milk 





Lunch Counter “Best Sellers” 


Submitted by 


LUCY E. NORMILE 
Director, Rockford Public High School Cafeterias, 
Rockford, Ill. 
Cream of tomato soup 
Vegetable soup 
Home-ground hamburger and bun 
Mashed potatoes and gravy (No. 10 dipper) 


(All the foregoing items sell for five cents) 
Hot scrambled beef sandwich | 


The last consists of two slices of bread, meat and 
gravy. Home-ground hamburger meat is baked slightly, 
moistened with water, then baked for one-half hour, | 
being stirred frequently. Only salt and pepper are used | 
for seasoning. Ten sandwiches are made per pound of 
raw meat. Each sandwich is covered with two ounces of 
brown beef gravy. 














| 





Beat eggs. Add sugar and salt and beat well, then add 
milk. Stir in the boiling water. Cook over boiling water, 
stirring frequently until mixture coats spoon, about five 
minutes. Add vanilla and nutmeg. Serve warm or cold 
with whipped milk topping. Yield: 25 servings. 

To Make Baked Custard: Sprinkle a little sugar in bot- 
tom of each custard cup. Set in moderate oven (350° F.) 
to melt sugar. Pour uncooked custard over melted sugar. 
Set custard cups in pan of hot water and return to oven 
and bake until custards are set. Yield: 25 servings. 


WHIPPED MILK TOPPING 


1 quart irradiated evapo- 1% cup lemon juice 
rated milk 1 cup confectioners’ sugar 


Chill milk thoroughly. Whip stiff. Add lemon juice and 
continue whipping to blend thoroughly. Sweeten to taste. 


APRICOT OR PRUNE WHIP 


1 quart chilled irradiated 1 quart apricot or prune 
evaporated milk pulp 
19 cup lemon juice 1 cup sugar 
Meringue 
12 egg whites 1% cups sugar 
1 teaspoon cream of tartar 


Whip milk stiff. Add lemon juice and whip very stiff. 
Fold in prune or apricot pulp in which the sugar has been 
dissolved. Pile lightly in serving dishes and top with a little 
of the fruit pulp. The whip may be put into a shallow 
baking dish, covered with meringue and browned quickly 
under broiling flame. Serve while meringue is hot. Yield: 
25 servings. 

Meringue: Beat egg whites until frothy. Add cream of 
tartar and continue beating until almost stiff. Add sugar, 
a tablespoonful at a time, and beat until very stiff. 


SWEET POTATO CUSTARD 


1% teaspoon salt 

12 medium large sweet po- 
tatoes, grated, (%4 gal.) 

2 teaspoons vanilla 


1 dozen eggs 

2 pounds sugar 

2% cups irradiated evapo- 
rated milk 


Beat eggs. Add sugar, salt, milk, vanilla, and the grated 
raw sweet potatoes. Pour into large baking dish or indi- 
vidual dishes. Set in a pan of hot water and place in a 
moderate oven (350° F.). Bake until custard is set, about 
one hour. Add nutmeg if desired. Yield: 25 servings. 


1Smedley, Emily, Institution Recipes. 
*Bureau of Home Economics. 
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Below is the cen- 
tral office control 
pane l, with speak- 
er above and 
with relays for 


program signals. 
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DUCATORS as a group have been slow to 
utilize mechanical and scientific aids in their 
profession. Opportunities for the use of the 

phonograph and motion pictures in the schools 
have been numerous, but the application of these 
devices for pedagogic use has been neither prompt 
nor extensive. It is noticeable also that the employ- 
ment of these aids has usually been forced upon 
the pedagogic world by the commercial] interests 
involved and that rarely has the educator group 
taken the initiative. Is this due to our natural con- 
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Fitting Radio Into 


By ROBERT B. BRODIE 
Principal, Seward Park High School, 
New York City 


servatism, a fear of displacement as teachers or 
the cost of experimentation? Must education al- 
ways lag behind developed industrial and scientific 
movements? When will educators take the lead? 

Too few attempts have been made to utilize radio 
in education. Too few programs have been organ- 
ized with that purpose in mind. Opportunities for 
organized programs of educational and pedagogic 
value are present in large communities like New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston; yet they go 
begging. On the other hand, the commercial broad- 
casting systems and stations advertise educational 
programs, only a small percentage of which can be 
utilized for direct educational purposes. The great 
bulk of the programs is certainly not suited for 
school use. These programs, with few exceptions, 
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the School Program 


A flexible school broadcasting unit per- 
mits broadcasting notices, lectures and 
items of pedagogic interest within the 
building and also includes the use of 
phonograph and radio. It is possible to 
install this hookup in older buildings. 


cater to adults and not to children of school age. 
What can be done to organize the proper type of 
program for school purposes? It must be said at 
the outset that at no time is it thought that radio 
instruction can displace the teacher in the class- 
room. It is true, however, that radio instruction 
can be made a useful aid for the classroom teacher. 
This, of course, implies a well organized broad- 
casting system and proper planning of the pro- 
grams to be broadcast. 

A study of the conditions in schools and the 
facilities of the many broadcasting systems would 
indicate that the needs of any community can best 
be supplied by local broadcasting stations. This is 
obvious when we realize that many school subjects 
and school problems are essentially local in nature. 
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The classroom in- 
stallation is high 
over the bell to 
prevent tamper- 
ing by school boys. 


Furthermore, the utilization of the larger broad- 
casting stations, which are usually parts of na- 
tional hook-ups, is frequently impractical because 
of the varying time belts. The best solution of this 
phase of the problem for any locality is either the 
ownership of a broadcasting station, such as exists 
in New York City, or the full use of a local station 
during definite hours. 

Most schools today have some radio reception 
equipment. To carry out the plan in detail makes 
it necessary for all schools to have radio reception. 
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The simplest equipment is the portable or semi- 
portable set which can be located in assembly halls 
and larger rooms where groups can be congregated 
for special broadcasts. A more desirable arrange- 
ment is the installation of radio outlets and speak- 
ers in every room in the school. Some schools have 
been so equipped and, in addition, have a school 
broadcasting unit that permits the school to broad- 
cast within the building. This is a flexible system 
because it permits of the use of phonograph and 
radio in addition to the facilities for broadcasting 
notices, lectures and items of pedagogic interest. 
This unit is useful also for administrative pur- 
poses, particularly in emergency dismissals. 


Organizing and Presenting Programs 


Assuming, therefore, that a broadcasting station 
is available and that the schools are adequately 
equipped for radio reception, we must next con- 
sider the practical organization and effective pres- 
entation of programs. To do this, it is necessary 
to understand the school problem in terms of or- 
ganization. In the elementary schools the classes 
are usually in charge of one teacher throughout 
the day and radio reception can be employed in 
almost every subject in the curriculum during any 
part of the day. Slight adjustments of the daily 
time schedule will not disrupt the teacher’s pro- 
gram to a great extent. This makes it possible to 
have a definite time for broadcasting and reception 
in the elementary schools and a series of broad- 
casts can be arranged that will correlate with 
school work. 

The programs can be organized to supplement 
almost every subject in the school curriculum. 
Nature study can be made alive by the Burgess 
type of animal story, supplemented by sound pro- 
duction of bird and animal calls. Literature can 
be enriched by simple dramatizations of the stories 
now read and studied. Additional opportunities 
can be offered to include the finest examples of 
speech through the medium of declamations by 
such artists as Cornelia Otis Skinner and Ruth 
Draper. Geography can be made more alive by 
descriptions of scenes and events in the travelogue 
style of Newman and Stoddard. Historical events 
can be portrayed orally in such scenes as the adop- 
tion of the Constitution and legislative assemblies. 

Programs of this type, if found satisfactory, can 
be prepared for electrical transcription and re- 
peated over and over again. To supplement these 
programs, which have an oral appeal only, the aid 
of the teacher would be necessary both in answer- 
ing questions that might be raised and in supple- 
menting the oral appeal through the employment 
of visual aids. 
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In the junior and senior high schools, also, radio 
programs can cover most of the subjects in the 
course of study. In music, for instance, a series 
of radio broadcasts can be arranged which will 
parallel the requirements of the course of study 
through various grades. This series can and should 
imitate the excellence of style and rendition of the 
present Damrosch broadcasts. It might even be 
an improvement over this superb example of radio 
instruction insofar as it would to a greater extent 
articulate with the course of study. 

In the field of social sciences numerous attempts 
have been made to introduce radio instruction. In 
New York City, through the cooperation of the 
department of plants and structures and directly 
through station WNYC, a series of experimental 
broadcasts in municipal civics was planned and 
executed in several high schools. These broadcasts 
were made in the style of the round table discussion 
and included a brief address by an authority on 
the topic discussed. The broadcasts lasted approx- 
imately fifteen minutes and were followed by a 
class discussion in charge of the teacher. The out- 
standing features of this series were the first-hand 
contact that pupils had with experts on the sub- 
ject under discussion and the change of style from 
lecture to dramatization. In courses on govern- 
ment the programs might include such events as 
the proceedings of legislative bodies. The greatest 
educational thrill ever felt by pupils and teach- 
ers in a certain school was the occasion when the 
President’s message at the convening of Congress 
was received through radio broadcast. This was 
live teaching of government and history. 


Radio Helps in Foreign Language Teaching 


As in the elementary schools, the syllabus in 
English might include well planned dramatizations 
by experts in the teaching of literature and the 
drama. Examples of perfect diction can be pre- 
sented to the pupils as a basis for instruction 
and drill. The teaching of foreign languages can 
be assisted materially by the use of radio in order 
to ensure a standardized enunciation. 

Our experience has been that pupils place too 
great a dependence upon facial grimaces and char- 
acteristic intonations for vocabulary recognition 
in the learning of foreign languages. We find, for 
instance, that the interchange of teachers in the 
conduct of the dictation portion of a test will usu- 
ally spell ruin to the results of the test. For simi- 
lar reasons, instruction in stenography can be 
aided by the use of broadcasts to large groups. 
Such a practice would ensure uniformity of enun- 
ciation and of speed, two factors which are impor- 
tant in both instruction and testing. 
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and may Success 
shine upon it... 


To the Department of Superintendence of N. E. A—Heywood- 
Wakefield extends its sincere wishes for a successful and resultful 
Convention in Atlantic City. Upon your earnest effort to edu- 
cate America's children . . . to build staunch and progressive 
citizenship . . . to inspire our patriots and defenders of the years 
to come ... may Success ever shine. 


IN our business contacts with you over a long period of years, it 





has afforded us no small share of pleasure to work and plan 






together toward increased comfort and efficiency in classroom 






seating. It is our earnest hope that such mutually beneficial rela- 






tions may continue for many years to come. 





IF, during the meeting in Atlantic City, you should have a few 
minutes we shall be more than pleased to welcome you at our 
exhibit booths F 34, 36, 38, 40. There will be an interesting dis- 
play of our many types of school seating, any of which our repre- 













sentative will be glad to review with you in detail, if desired. 


“7 Rictoak N. SaumunwS 


President 








HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 


School Seating 


GENERAL OFFICES, 174 PORTLAND STREET 
BOSTON - MASSACHUSETTS 
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In adult education, programs can be rendered 
in the evening when the desired audiences are 
available. The courses in music, art and literature 
that might be offered are too numerous to mention. 
Special lectures can be instituted to supplement 
current instruction in the evening schools. School 
authorities might address parents on the subjects 
of child care, health, recreation, use of leisure time 
and character training. Friendly talks on these 
topics by school authorities would acquaint the 
general public with the aims, ideals and practices 
of our vast school organizations and would bring 
about better understanding and greater coopera- 
tion between parents and the schools. 

In addition to the pedagogic values of radio 
reception enumerated thus far, it might be well to 
stress the importance of radio reception on occa- 
sions commemorating anniversaries or important 
events, at which time prominent people can address 
the entire school system or large parts of it. An 
address by the mayor or some state or national 
official in connection with Armistice Day or the 
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anniversary of George Washington’s birth would 
make a worth while contact between pupils and 
the world at large. Talks by experts on such gen- 
eral problems as health, safety and guidance would 
certainly be time-saving and more practical than 
some of the methods now employed. At some time 
or other school children should have the oppor- 
tunity of listening to the professional personnel of 
the department of education, including such offi- 
cials as the president of the board of education and 
the superintendent of schools. The radio could be 
utilized also by school officials to present informa- 
tion to the teaching body and to conduct confer- 
ences in various divisions of the department and 
for special groups. 

This brief appeal for the adoption of radio re- 
ception for instructional and administrative pur- 
poses in our schools is made with the hope that the 
school authorities in various sections of the coun- 
try will make an organized effort to experiment 
with the idea and will take the initiative in utilizing 
the possibilities of the aid of radio in education. 





Mixing and Applying Paint 


oo simple facts about mixing and applying paint are 
told by Francis M. Hartley, Jr., M.E., writing in the 
Dutch Boy Quarterly. Among the facts that Mr. Hartley 
emphasizes are the following: 

Paint consists of a liquid portion, called vehicle, to which 
finely divided solid matter, called pigment, has been added. 
The vehicle usually consists of a mixture of some non- 
volatile drying oil (the binder for the pigment particles), 
some thinner (to facilitate application) and a little drier. 
The pigment may consist of one or more materials, but when 
two or more different materials are used care must be exer- 
cised in their selection to see that they have no harmful 
effect on one another or on the vehicle. 

All the constituents of the paint should be carefully mixed 
together in definite proportions for a definite purpose. Un- 
less the pigment is in complete suspension in the vehicle 
and the entire contents of the container are homogeneous 
in consistency and in color at the time of application, the 
results obtained will not be good. 

Irrespective of how long the paint is mixed or stirred, 
the pigment particles are merely suspended in the vehicle. 
If the paint is allowed to stand for any length of time with- 
out agitation, the pigment particles will start to settle to 
the bottom of the container. 


Reducing Heavy Paint With Linseed Oil 


Heavy pigment paints, Mr. Hartley advises, should be 
remixed each time that any paint is withdrawn from the 
large container and if the pigment shows a tendency to 
settle in small containers from which paint is being applied, 
it should be stirred up from time to time to prevent settling. 

If the last paint withdrawn from a container is too heavy 
for use it shows lack of sufficient mixing before the first 


paint was withdrawn. Such paint should be reduced with 
linseed oil — not turpentine. Lumps of hardened or caked 
pigment in the bottom of containers should be discarded 
unless they can be readily broken up and completely and 
thoroughly incorporated with linseed oil to make smooth, 
free working and satisfactory paint. 

“Skins” consist of dried out vehicle. Mr. Hartley says 
that they should be removed before the mixing of the paint 
is started. If the remainder of the paint proves to be of 
too heavy consistency, it should be thinned with linseed 
oil and a small amount of turpentine. 

Paint that has become ropey or stringy and sticky in the 
container can usually be satisfactorily reconditioned by the 
addition of linseed oil and a small amount of turpentine. 

Paint that has become hardened in the container should 
not be used, as the vehicle has lost its properties to form a 
protective film. 


Temperatures of Paint and Surface Important 


The temperature of the paint and the temperature of the 
surface on which it is applied are important factors in suc- 
cessful application. If warm paint is applied to a cold 
surface, trouble may be experienced from running, streak- 
ing or sagging. In addition, the fatty part of the paint may 
rise to the surface, producing a greasy film, which is diffi- 
cult to coat over. If cold paint is applied on a warm sur- 
face, trouble may also be encountered because of the tend- 
ency of the paint to expand in volume. In this case also a 
greasy film may result, and this will prove difficult to 
coat over. 

For best results, the temperature of the paint and the 
temperature of the surface on which it is applied should 
be approximately the same, 
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His 
“Health-Insurance’ 


is provided for in 


Crane Design 





T IS an easy matter to choose the correct drinking foun- 
tains, closets, lavatories, showers, fittings and accessories 
for school buildings by specifying CRANE. 


How will you prevent back-siphonage in lavatories 
and closets? How will you insure pure, fresh water 
in supply lines? How will you prevent accidental or 
mischievous contamination of drinking fountains? 


CRANE PRODUCTS 
Most school board members prefer to rely on Crane special- IN ALL DEPARTMENTS! 
ized knowledge of plumbing and proper design for the necessary 


ee : *% ‘ : , Crane Lavatories * Crane Showers 
health-insurance” that will protect pupils against danger. 


Crane Closets * Crane Sanitary Faucets 


Leading medical authorities approve Crane-designed fixtures. Crane Vacuum Breaker Flushing Valves 
Crane Bubblers and Drinking Fountains 


plus all fixtures, fittings and piping needed 
for any school building installation! 


That is because the principle of protection in Crane sanitary 
fixtures removes danger of back-siphonage. 


You will approve of Crane sanitary designs so heartily that 
you will want their protection in your own home! 


Have your Crane plumbing 
contractor install Crane fix- 

e- tures for their safety, low cost 
and quality. 


PROTECTION AGAINST 
UNSANITARY CLOSETS: 


LOWALL blowout wall closet with its concealed 
“DELTA Vacuum Breaker” flushing valve. 


PROTECTION AGAINST DRINKING 
WATER CONTAMINATION: 


CORWITH fountain with its “New Era” 
three stream angle bubbler above rim. 


x<CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS e NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH STREET 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 
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Better School Practices 


Teaching Appreciation 


The words “appreciation” and “atti- 
tude” are taking their place in the 
vocabulary of the high school adminis- 
trator, along with the tried and true, 
“achievement” and “fact.” 

One of the Evansville high schools, 
Francis Joseph Reitz, has this year 
taken the step to place art and music 
on an exploratory and appreciative 
basis. Each 9B pupil is required to go 
into of the following courses: 
chorus, art, art and music apprecia- 
tion, woodwind and brass instru- 
mental, string instrumental and or- 


one 


chestra. 

The work interlocks with the gym- 
nasium class. The first half of the 
semester the group exercises on Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday — and 
appreciates on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day. At midsemester, the offering re- 
verses, thus giving each pupil two and 
a half forty-minute periods a week of 
appreciation, for the entire thirty-six 
weeks. 

Pupil choice shows 109 in chorus, 73 
in art, 56 in art and music apprecia- 
tion, and the remainder of the class of 
300 divided about evenly among the 
instrumental and orchestra classes. 

Are we really teaching apprecia- 
tion? 

This is the question that must be 
answered sooner or later. The music 
and art supervisors are considering 
possible ways of measuring the out- 
The other high 
Evansville are watching the experi- 
ment. We do know that M. L. Plumb, 
principal of Reitz, and the teachers en- 
gaged in the work are exceedingly 
enthusiastic about their new baby.— 
HAROLD SPEARS, Director of Research 
and Secondary Education, Evansville 
Public Schools, Evansville, Ind. 


comes. schools in 


“Do You Know” Column 
Proves Good Publicity 


For more than a decade each of the 
two local papers in Little Rock, Ark., 
in addition to carrying daily news 
items concerning the city’s schools, has 
included a full page of school news on 
Sundays. One of these papers of re- 
cent years has even carried a two to 
five-inch boxed column headed “Do 
You Know—.” This column is edited 
by a member of the faculty appointed 


by the superintendent and consists of 
outstanding, timely information briefly 
told. For example, “Do You Know— 
that the Little Rock Junior College has 
enrolled 375 students in day classes 
and 50 in night classes, making a total 
of 425? That were these students in 
college elsewhere, it would take more 
than $200,000 from Little Rock?” 

This column is conspicuously placed 
on Sunday’s school page and has 
proved popular with both school and 
lay readers.—C. F. ALLEN, Supervisor 
of Secondary Education, Little Rock 
Public Schools, Little Rock, Ark. 


Political Speakers Add Interest 
to Civics Course 

That civics can be a dry, dull, text- 
book subject quite undeservedly unpop- 
ular with pupils was a disturbing dis- 
covery brought to my attention while 
a member of the Englewood, N. J., 
Board of Education some years ago. 
Were our schools sufficiently stressing 
the importance of this subject, im- 
pressing upon these future voters that 
not only a great privilege but a great 
duty lay just ahead, and inspiring 
them with a deterimin:tion to do that 
duty, when the time came, wisely and 
well? Apparently not. 

The urge that something must be 
done persisted until, with the enthusi- 
astic approval of the superintendent 
of schools and the principal of the 
high school, the following adjunct to 
the course in civics was devised and 
has continued until now, its fifth year. 

At about three-week intervals 
throughout the school year, informal 
talks are given in succession by city, 
county, state and national officials, de- 
scribing the duties and workings of 
their offices, with many small particu- 
lars to give an “inside” picture never 
found in textbooks. A short question 
period follows. 

No party politics are mentioned, 
only the machinery and mechanics of 
civil government, and, for obvious rea- 
sons, care is taken that not too many 
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of the speakers are of one political 
party. There is no interference with 
class schedules, as the talks are always 
in regular recitation periods and there 
is no expense, unless a speaker comes 
a long distance, which seldom happens. 
Because it is an agreeable change from 
a regular recitation, the pupils look 
forward to each talk and to the novelty 
of having at close range a real, live 
official (often one who has been se- 
verely criticized or, possibly, praised 
and admired) and, best of all, to the 
exciting privilege of asking him ques- 
tions and maybe, even, arguing with 
him a little over some point. 

We always start with an address by 
a judge. Next, comes the mayor or a 
member of the common council, telling 
how the business of the city is handled. 
Then, a freeholder (called in most 
states a county commissioner) with 
much to say about the methods and 
cost of caring for highways, bridges 
and charitable institutions. Then, the 
county prosecutor (or perhaps the 
county sheriff) with a lot of informa- 
tion about the preparing and trying of 
cases, the different courts and the 
drawing of jurors. After him, the 
county treasurer, explaining the com- 
plicated financial duties of his office. 
Then an assemblyman, and after him 
a state senator, acquainting the class 
with the doings in each house of the 
legislature. Then, a congressman or 
perhaps a member of the state board 
of education or, as in May, 1932, a 
well-known citizen to tell what a presi- 
dential nominating convention is like. 

For the closing address, a resumé 
of the series by an instructor in civics 
from some near-by college seems most 
appropriate, and interest in this or 
any other of the talks is always height- 
ened greatly if the speaker is a grad- 
uate of the school —even more, if a 
recent graduate. The speakers have to 
be coached a little in advance, of 
course, but they quickly catch the idea 
and never fail to say they have had a 
good time and would be willing to come 
again. 

The hearty cooperation and helpful 
interest of the faculty and teaching 
staff have contributed greatly to the 
success of this worth while effort. — 
J. R. MELCHER, Former Member, Board 
of Education, Englewood, N. J. 


If you have practical suggestions that might help other 
school administrators T he NATION'S SCHOOLS will 
be happy to have them for inclusion on this page 
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cilia. ausih Student interest 


ate pee i Sealex Linoleum 


Modern educators know that colorfully attractive 
classrooms—classrooms that do not make children 
“education conscious’”— can do much to overcome 
younger pupils’ unwillingness to attend school. Such 
a classroom is shown above. It was permanently 
“sugar-coated” with Sealex floor and wall materials. 

The animal insets and the giant alphabet—inlaid in 
the Sealex Linoleum Floor — make this room color- 
ful, inviting—and they have definite educational 
value as well. Maps, game-markers, practically any 
design, may be cut to order at moderate cost in 
Sealex materials. 


Sealex Linoleum and Sealex Wall-Covering are 


sanitary, easy-to-clean, long-wearing and noise re- 
ducing. They come in colorings and design effects 
appropriate for any type of school interior from kin- 
dergarten to college. They are applied without costly 
preparation—ideal for remodeling. 

When Sealex Floors or Walls are installed by author- 
ized contractors, both materials and workmanship 
are backed by a Guaranty Bond. Write us for full 
information. 

CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


SEALEX Lincleun Avors 
anil SEALEX "7 Ui, ll-Covering ae 
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Filing and Storing Catalogues 


By FRED W. FROSTIC 


J 
J Va FFICIENT main- 
Vl tenance and op- 


eration of the 
school plant depend to a 
large extent upon the 
type and quality of 
equipment and supplies 
furnished. Such mate- 
rials should be selected 
in terms of the needs to 
be served and in consid- 
eration of the operating 
expense and mainte- 
nance required. Cata- 
logues, circulars, letters 
and other forms of printed information are neces- 
sary aids in making adequate selections. 

Circulars and catalogues come in assorted sizes 
as well as in variable quantities and qualities. 
Quantity is neither synonymous with quality nor 
indicative of the measure of service. In general 
such material tends to accumulate as a heterogene- 
ous mass. The larger the pile grows the less serv- 
iceable the material becomes because it takes too 
long to find what is wanted. Because of the vari- 
ability in size and content, these circulars are diffi- 
cult to catalogue satisfactorily and more difficult 
to file in an available form. It is the purpose of this 
paper to suggest an adequate cataloguing system 
and a serviceable type of storage. 

To be efficient a catalogue plan must first of all 
be flexible so that its divisions may be expanded 
or contracted at will without destroying the gen- 
eral plan. Second, information on individual items 
must be easily available. The user should be able 
at a moment’s notice to put his finger on the infor- 
mation desired. Third, the system must be eco- 
nomical to organize and operate. Finally, it must 
be easy to maintain. 

Inequality of size is one of the problems to be 
met. The material varies in size from a simple 
single sheet to large bound volumes. Durability 
also varies. Some pieces are durably bound and 
well protected while others are highly perishable. 
The indexing of materials in some catalogues is 
often unsatisfactory. Furthermore much of the 
material may be of little use to the department. 
Sometimes only one or two items need be listed 
for use. Only such material should be selected from 



































Fig. 1 





Superintendent of Schools, Wyandotte, Mich. 


the listings as appears likely to receive considera- 
tion. This will reduce many catalogues to a few 
items only in the classification scheme. 

The question of adequate storage, classification 
and card indexing must next be considered. While 
some school executives use steel files of letter size 
in which to store catalogues there are many objec- 
tions to this method of storage. A drawer full of 
this material is heavy and separate circulars are 
often difficult to withdraw from the files. Further- 
more the indexing in groups is not easily arranged. 

This is most easily arranged by using a common 
box type of file open at the top and rear into which 
a group of circulars of one classification may be 
easily stored or removed. These may be purchased 
from library supply houses or may be made by 
binderies or in the school shop (Fig. 1). 

If the boxes are to be of school manufacture, it 
is best to make them 10 inches high, 8 inches deep 
and 3 inches wide. 

For the base cut a soft piece of wood 3% by 3 by 8 
inches. Have chip board (twenty sheets to the 
bundle) cut into pieces 10 by 19 inches. Score 
these sheets twice with a heavy paper knife across 
the sheet with the aid of a ruler so that the board 
will fold into sections 8 by 10, 3 by 10, and 8 by 10. 
These should be securely nailed with No. 2 box 
nails to the wood base so as to form a box 3 by 8 
by 10, open at the top and back. These openings 
at top and back allow for extension in sizes of 
materials and are not a detriment in filing. 


From 24 to 60 Boxes Sufficient 


After the box is nailed protect the top, front and 
back edges as well as the corners at the front by 
gluing recasing cloth or leather, one inch wide, 
folded and glued V-shaped over the edge. This will 
greatly improve the appearance and durability of 
the storage case. Use a large gummed label, 114 
by 214 inches, on the front. Paste it one inch below 
the top and print upon it the index letter and 
number with a sign-writing rubber stamp. 

The number of these boxes needed will vary with 
the amount of material one desires to carry. In 
general from twenty-four to sixty are sufficient for 
most school systems. These boxes should be ar- 
ranged on open steel shelves or in a steel cabinet. 
Sixty boxes will require only 15 feet of shelves or 
one ordinary sized steel cabinet 36 by 78. 
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Royals lower your costs’ 


— 
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* Because of longer life and infrequent need for cleaning 
and servicing, Royal Typewriters show lower annual cost. 


6 REASONS WHY 
more Royals were purchased 
by U. S. schools in 1934 
than during any previous year 


Royals are easier to operate ... Students are 
less fatigued after typing exercises. 


Royals enable students to cover the ground 
more quickly, more thoroughly. 


Royals are sealed against dust and dirt. 
Royals cut operating expenses. 
Royals are constructed to reduce vibration. 


Royals lead with the latest improvements. 





EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS are invited to consult nearest Royal representative for full 
information concerning the new Easy-Writing Royal Typewriter... also details of LOW-COST 
REPLACEMENT PLAN. No obligation. Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 2 Park Ave., New York City 


e new easy-wrifting ROYAL victory model 
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Three card index systems should be used to meet 
the requirements of a serviceable finding system. 
Ordinary 3 by 5 cards will suffice with index cards 
for alphabetical divisions. 

1. A general subject index listing the subject, 
case index number, and names of companies whose 
circulars are contained in the case, as shown below. 





| QOleaning and Sanitary Equipment and Supplies J3 
The J. 38. Ford Company 


The Huntington Laboratories Inc. 
Vestal Chemical Company 


eer a. one 


2. A company index, each card containing the 
name of the firm, case number, location of firm and 
the type of material they service, as indicated. 





The J. B. Ford Company J3 


Wyandotte, Michigan 


General cleaning and sanitary products 
Detergent 

Oleaner and Cleanser 

Industrial Alkali 


OT ae 


3. An item index, each card containing the name 
of an item, the names of companies that furnish 
the material and the case numbers where such cata- 
logues are located. A sample card is shown. 


~ 











— 
| 


| Wood Floor Treatments 


E. L. Bruce Co Jl 
The Huntington Laboratories Inc, J3 
Finnell System,Inc, Jl 

J3 





i i va 

The following list of general subjects have been 
prepared as a classification that will be found ade- 
quate and serviceable in both large and small school 
systems. At the left of each general topic will be 
found the index letter which appears on each group 
case and classification card. The first subject in 
any group is general in character. In some cases 
only one case is required for the entire group such 
as O — Shades and draperies. In other cases sev- 
eral subdivisions may be required either because 
of the volume of material or for convenience in 
classification ; for example: 


I Furniture (miscellaneous) 

I1 Seating equipment (chairs and desks) 
I2 Steel cabinets, lockers and shelving 
I3 Casters and glides 


These groups may be expanded or combined ac- 
cording to need with a minimum of clerical work. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY CATALOGS 


Case No. 
A 
Al 
B 
Bl 
C 
D 
D1 
D2 
E 
El 
F 
G 
Gl 
G2 


G3 


G5 


12 
13 


Jl 
J2 
J3 
J4 
J5 
J6 
J7 
K 
K1 


Ll 
L2 
L3 
L4 
L5 
L6 
L7 


L8 

L9 

L10 
Lil 
L12 
L13 
L14 
L15 


eae 
ae 
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General Group 


Administrative office equipment and supplies 
Accounting and record forms 
Art and drawing equipment and supplies 
Craft equipment and supplies 
Blackboards, bulletin boards and supplies 
Books — text 
Books — reference 
Books — miscellaneous 
Building — materials 
Fences 
Cafeteria equipment and supplies 
Engineering equipment and supplies (general) 
Electrical equipment and supplies 
Radio and amplifying systems, equipment and 
supplies 
Lighting equipment and supplies 
Boilers, furnaces and supplies 
Pumps 
Air conditioning and ventilating systems 
Filters, tanks and heaters 
Heating control systems 
Safety, signal and control equipment and supplies 
Furniture (miscellaneous) 
Seating equipment (chairs and desks) 
Steel cabinets, lockers and shelving 
Casters and glides 
Janitors’ supplies (general) 
Floor maintenance equipment and supplies 
Floor coverings 
Cleaning and sanitary equipment and supplies 
Ladders 
Garden and lawn supplies and equipment 
Vacuum cleaning equipment and supplies 
Flags and poles 
Hardware (miscellaneous) 
Locks, door closers 
Teaching supplies (general) 
Class group supplies 
Domestic art equipment and supplies 
Library equipment and supplies 
Maps, charts, globes 
Music equipment and supplies 
Pens, pencils, erasers, sharpeners, ink 
Physical education and athletic equipment and 
supplies 
Playground equipment 
Printing equipment and supplies 
Shop equipment and supplies 
Stage and dramatic equipment and supplies 
Tests — standard 
Typewriters and supplies 
Loose-leaf binders and book covers 
Laboratory equipment and supplies 
Kindergarten and nursery school equipment and 
supplies 
Visual education supplies and equipment 
Health — medical and dental equipment and sup- 
plies 
Laundry equipment and supplies 
Shades and draperies 
Paints, varnishes, finishes and equipment 
Paper stock 
Plumbing equipment and supplies 
Transportation equipment 
Waste disposal equipment and supplies 

























TO THE STUDENTS. ~ 
IT’S GREAT ! 


THIS NEW PALMOLIVE 
DISPENSER I$ CERTAINLY 
SELLING CLEANLINESS 





‘The Cleanliness Habit f 


comes easy with 


"MEASURED SOAP" 


F course you believe in the clean- 
liness habit and sponsor it among 
your students. But, honestly now, 
haven’t you sometimes wondered 
whether the facilities in your schools 
really encourage clean hands and faces? 


You'll find that the Palmolive 
“Measured Soap” System makes clean- 
liness practically painless to your pu- 
pils...and to your School Board, too. 

It is far more than just another soap 
dispenser. It’s a whole dry soap system 

.. with three distinct advantages 
you'll find well worth your while to 
investigate. 


First—a better dispenser 


The new-design dispenser makes an 
instant hit with pupils because it is 
modern... sturdy... easy to operate 
...won’t leak, cake or corrode... and 
never gets temperamental. 


You'll enthuse over it, too, because 


it is completely tamper-proof. It can’t 
be drained. It simply measures out 
just enough dry soap for one good 
washing ...and no more! 


Second —a better soap 


The soap this system uses is vastly 
different from the usual washroom 
variety. It is Pa/molive...in a special 
free-flowing, fast-lathering form 
that is rough on dirt, yet mild and 
neutral — the qualities that make 
Palmolive Soap so universally popular. 


Third —it saves money 


In actual use this new soap service pro- 
vides 100 washes for 1 cent. Reports 
from users prove this assures a saving 
of 30% to 40% on soap costs alone. 
In addition, “Measured Soap” saves 
servicing time. The reservoir is big... 
holds enough for 300 latherings. 


When you can get all three points in 


PALMOLIVE “/Vleasured Soap’ SYSTEM 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET COMPANY 
105 Hudson Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 





SAN FRANCISCO 


JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. 


YES=-AND IT's 
SAVING US OVER ¢ 
35% ON WASHROOM 
SOAP COSTS. 



















With this dispenser pupils don’t waste 
soap. Two operations of the plunger 
measure out just enough Palmolive 
for one good wash...and no more! 


one system ...a fool-proof dispenser, 
finer soap and greater economy... 
why hesitate? Write us today for full 
details. No obligation, of course. 


This FREE BOOKLET 
may save you money on 
all your cleaning operations 


Are you now using the 
best and most economical 
cleanser for your halls,floors, 
_~ \ desks and washrooms? For 
a \\ best results each needs the 
= right soap product and in- 
7 dividual treatment. The use 
of the wrong ones may prove costly. 

C.P. P. Consulting Service maintains a 
staff of experts to help you choose the right 
soap and method for your every cleaning 
need. Any questions you have will be 
promptly answered without cost. 

Take advantage of this money-saving serv- 
ice by writing today. We will also send you 
—free—the illustrated manual, “School 
Cleanliness Problems.” 
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NEWS IN REVIEW °«°-:- 





Reforestation of All Land in One-Teacher 
Districts Urged by New York State Board 


Reforestation of all the land in the 
small, one-teacher rural school dis- 
tricts of New York State is being rec- 
ommended by Governor Lehman’s state 
planning board, according to the New 
York Sun. These regions have rugged, 
poor soil and they ave gradually being 
abandoned. 

If these lands unfit for farming but 
well suited for timber production and 
recreation uses could be so transformed 
under state ownership, the taxpayers 
would be saved the expense of schools 
and roads, the state would in time 
benefit from the timber and the pres- 
ent residents could move to areas 
where a better livelihood could be ob- 
tained, the board believes. 

Under the plan considered the people 
who live in these poor districts would 
be absorbed in the populations of more 
fertile and prosperous sections, and 
hundreds of rural schools that have an 
average enrollment of only five pupils 
could be abandoned. 


Eight of these schools have only one 
pupil each, so that “each of these eight 
youngsters has a heated and lighted 
schoolhouse to himself and the exclu- 
sive attention of a whole-time teacher,” 
the planning board’s statement says. 

The cost to the state of maintaining 
one of these pupils is $1,166 annually, 
and the cost to the state where there 
is an average daily attendance of one 
or two pupils is $866 a pupil. Con- 
trasted to this is the $55 cost per pupil 
in the one-teacher schools with an at- 
tendance of twenty-eight or more. 

Among the 6,000 one-teacher school 
districts in New York State, there are 
245 with five or fewer pupils. The 
planning board’s technical staff re- 
gards these facts as revealing “the 
enormous waste of public funds in- 
evitably associated with an antiquated 
system of public administration and 
the saving to taxpayers that could be 
effected through intelligent and con- 
tinued state planning.” 





Purdue Summer Courses 
for Janitors to Continue 


Short courses for janitors and cus- 
todians of school buildings and grounds 
will be continued during the coming 
summer by the engineering extension 
department of Purdue University. 

Tentative plans for the summer of 
1935 call for two or three district 
schools for janitors strategically lo- 
cated throughout the state of Indiana. 
Last summer a school was held at 
Gary and this made it possible for 
janitors in the vicinity to come and go 
without the expense of lodging and 
transportation. 

For the four years preceding this 
district school, a summer short course 
on School Building and Ground Man- 
agement had been conducted on the 
Purdue campus, the highest registra- 
tion for the course being 225 custodi- 
ans, caretakers and school officials. 
The janitors’ expenses were in some 
cases handled by the local school 
boards; others attended the school at 
their own expense. 

Boiler room problems, painting and 
decorating, house cleaning, fire protec- 


tion, first aid, electricity, plumbing and 
sanitation, care of floors and the up- 
keep of school grounds are some of 
the topics considered. No registration 
charge was made. A horse shoe tourna- 
ment was a recreation feature. Pro- 
fessor W. A. Knapp of the engineering 
extension department is in charge of 
the school. 





County Teachers Publish 
New Magazine for Parents 


The Henderson County Teachers 
Association, Tennessee, is publishing a 
magazine that goes into the home of 
every school child in the county. The 
first issue came out in December, with 
Riley Goff, a county teacher, as editor 
and C. O. Johnson, president of the 
association and principal of Darden 
School, as business manager. 

The name of the publication is Hen- 
derson County Schools, and the first 
issue contained twenty-four pages of 
editorial text and advertising matter. 
Listed as assistant editors are “the 
entire faculty of Henderson County.” 
The plan is for monthly publication 
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except in April, May, June and October. 

Judging from the first issue this 
three-column publication with a buff 
cover will be a financial success, for 
it has a large amount of advertising 
from Lexington and Nashville, Tenn. 

Says G. Tillman Stewart, county su- 
perintendent, in commenting on the 
magazine: “Sending this magazine 
into every home in the county will 
bring results. Parents will be able to 
check up on schools in other commu- 
nities and see if their own school is 
measuring up to expectations. It will 
help sell education to the whole public.” 





Traffic Suggestions Sought 
in Sioux City Competition 


In the belief that classes studying 
the problem of traffic regulations may 
offer observations of civic worth, the 
fire and casualty underwriters’ organi- 
zation of Sioux City, Iowa, recently 
sponsored a contest among public 
school pupils of Sioux City. 

For the best five suggestions made 
by any pupil for the improvement of 
traffic conditions in that city, a cash 
prize was paid; eight other smaller 
awards were also given. 

L. W. Feik, superintendent of 
schools, asked the principals to make 
every effort to enlist the interest of all 
pupils. Civics, economics and sociology 
classes especially were asked to con- 
sider traffic problems. 

The contest is believed to have im- 
pressed upon the school pupils the ne- 
cessity for safety measures under 
present traffic conditions. 





Safety Methods Will Form 
Subject Matter of Bulletin 


Sixty thousand Michigan children 
were injured in accidents of various 
kinds in a year. To meet this situa- 
tion, Dr. Paul F. Voelker, state super- 
intendent of public instruction, has ap- 
pointed a committee on safety educa- 
tion to recommend methods by which 
the schools of the state may make 
greater contribution to fire prevention 
and to the prevention of accidents in 
the home, on the playground, in the 
shop, or on the highway. 

This committee is planning a bulle- 
tin to serve as a source book of infor- 
mation for teachers. It will include re- 
ports of unusual methods used by 
teachers in the study of safety meth- 
ods. Superintendents and commission- 
ers have been invited to ask teachers 
to submit descriptions of unique in- 
structional materials on this subject. 
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HOLTZER-CABOT Program Clock System 
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Holtzer-Cabot Program Clock Systems 
Are Different 


They embrace many advanced and exclu- 
sive features developed by Holtzer-Cabot, 
who for sixty years have designed and pro- 
duced high quality Fire Alarm, Telephone, 
Laboratory, and Program Bell equipment. 





Holtzer-Cabot Systems have been chosen 
by leading Architects and School Boards for nneunees cance 
thousands of schools throughout the country. 

This advanced Program Clock System, 
with its unique principle of self-correction, is 


a radical improvement over others. 


MASTER CLOCK 


The efficient and silent operation of the 
secondary movement is worthy of special 
attention. The program selector provides ex- 
treme flexibility. 


For full particulars write Signaling Department 39. 





A most interesting exhibit of Holtzer-Cabot Signaling 
apparatus will be shown at the N. E. A. Convention at 
Atlantic City, February 23rd to 28th, booths A-23-25-27. 





DRUM TYPE PROGRAM SELECTOR 





THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


Offices in all Principal Cities 
PIONEER MANUFACTURER OF SCHOOL SIGNALING SYSTEMS 
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Three TVA Schools in 
First-Year Organization 


Three schools are now in operation 
in connection with the huge Tennessee 
Valley Authority project. Two are 
elementary schools at Wilson Dam 
and Wheeler Dam. The school at 
Norris, of which J. D. Williams is 
principal, is much the largest of the 
three, for it includes a nursery school, 
kindergarten, six years of elementary 
work and six of high school work. 

No attempt has been made to dif- 
ferentiate between general school work 
and extracurricular activities at the 
Norris School. It has intramural ath- 
letics only. Clubs include glee, foren- 
sic, dramatic, home room, nature and 
camera clubs. Both elementary and 
high schools edit papers. The schools 
were organized last October. 





New Gymnasium for Amherst 


Plans are progressing on a proposed 
new gymnasium for Amherst College. 
Forty per cent, or $150,000 of the 
$400,000 estimated cost of the new 
building, plans for which have already 
been drawn by McKim, Mead & White, 
New York architects, has been raised 
by the Alumni Council. The building 
is to be erected between the cage and 
the recently dedicated Davenport Me- 
morial squash building, the three 
buildings to form a unit. 





Junior High Conference at N. Y. U. 


The eleventh annual Junior High 
School Conference, sponsored by New 
York University, will be held at the 
school of education, Washington 
Square East, New York City, March 
8-9. The general subject for the con- 
ference is: “Junior High Pupils—How 


9) 


Can They Achieve Democracy? 





Adult High School Has 


Growth in Registration 


Enrolled in the Sewanka High 
School for Adult Education, Floral 
Park, N. Y., are 750 persons. Some 
attend afternoon and others evening 
classes. 

The school was organized in Octo- 
ber, 1931, in order to utilize the edu- 
cational facilities of the Central High 
School District No. 2, Nassau County, 
in giving vocational, health and cul- 
tural advancement to the community. 

The school is supported partly from 
the budget of the board of education 
and partly from the registration fee 
of $1 per pupil. The faculty is chosen 


for the most part from unemployed 
teachers living in the district. 

Courses given include commercial 
education, English, languages, social 
science, home economics, industrial 
arts, science, music, art, recreation and 
citizenship. 

Dr. A. T. Stanforth is principal of 
the school, and Carl L. Eklund is direc- 
tor of adult education. 





Alabama County Modernizes Schools 

The second group of contracts for 
new school construction in Jefferson 
County, Alabama, has been awarded. 
An extensive building program being 
carried out through a $260,000 PWA 
loan is expected to modernize a large 
part of the school structures in the 
county. Last month additions or new 
buildings for eleven schools — eight for 
Negro children and three for white 
children — were authorized. 





Closed Bank Pays School Savings 

Nine thousand school children in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, will receive in 
full the aggregate sum of $26,798 de- 
posited as school savings in the Amer- 
ican Trust and Savings Bank of that 
city. The bank closed several years 
ago, but it has been authorized by 
the receiver to protect the school chil- 
dren to the full amount of their de- 
posits, although other depositors must 
be content with dividends only. 
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Court Upholds Parents in 


Careless Bus Driver Case 


The judge of the district court at 
Centerville, Iowa, recently upheld the 
parents of four children for refusal 
to send their children to school at 
Udell with a school bus driver whom 
they charged with being a reckless 
driver. The parents had been charged 
with delinquency for failure to send 
the children to school. 

At the hearing the parents de- 
clared that the bus driver had failed 
to stop at railroad crossings, as was 
stipulated in his contract as driver, 
that he drove too fast and that his 
car was not always in good condi- 
tion. The case was first brought be- 
fore the Udell school board which re- 
fused to discharge the driver. 

The next step in the case is said 
to be up to the county attorney. Either 
the bus driver will be discharged or 
the children of the families making 
the complaint will not go to school 
unless they are transported in some 
manner other than in the regular 
school bus. 





Wilmington to Have New High School 
The cornerstone of the new Henry 
C. Conrad High School, Wilmington, 
Del., was laid on January 5. The four 
districts of Newport, Marshalltown, 
Oak Grove and Richardson Park have 
united in erecting the new building. 





San Francisco's School Construction Work 


Totaling $3,000,000 Is Now Well Under Way 


San Francisco’s $3,000,000 school 
building project is advancing month 
by month, with construction work on 
the $1,452,902 George Washington 
High School, the first of twelve new 
schools to be built, well under way. 

The Lawton Elementary School, to 
cost around $170,000, will be begun 
within a few weeks, and new bids have 
been received on the Visitacion Valley 
School, which will cost about $175,000. 
Another project on which bids are 
pending is the Glenn Park School, with 
an estimated cost of $261,000. 

Architect Richard J. Neutra de- 
scribes his plan for the Lawton Ele- 
mentary School in the January number 
of the Architectural Forum. The two- 
acre plot on which the school will be 
located has accesses on two different 
levels. The two accesses are to be con- 
nected with a wide covered walk and 
a walking deck to the upper floor. 

“The lower walk,” the architect ex- 


plains, “serves as a concourse for the 
open air corridors of the three east- 
westerly oriented one-story classroom 
wings to the south and the physical 
training grounds extending to the 
north. 

“The upper walk, which offers a full 
view of the activities in the fifteen 
classroom patios, terminates directly 
at the principal’s office and one of the 
street entrances. 

“From here, an incline leads down 
to the well separated kindergarten 
with its southerly play yard, fully pro- 
tected against the prevailing winds. 

“The two-story administration 
building contains a front office with 
waiting room and extensive office stor- 
age, the principal’s office, teacher’s 
rest and dining rooms (with a small 
kitchen), the medico-dental examina- 
tion room with an educational hygiene 
exhibit in its anteroom, and toilets. It 
connects with the auditorium.” 
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“DIFFERENTIAL HEATING SATISFIES 





Control Classroom Temperatures 
Conserve Health... Save Fuel...by 
Modernizing Your Heating System 
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It is now possible to circulate steam of variable 
temperatures and to zone a school building according to 
its varying heat needs. The sub-atmospheric principle governing steam 
distribution which is used in the Dunham System marks new progress 
in school history. 


Steam expanding in a vacuum actually becomes cooler, and the 
principle of control in Dunham Heating is based primarily on regula- 
ting the vacuum IN the radiators. It is practical to vary the temper- 
ature of the radiator from 133° F. to 225° F. The higher the vacuum, 
the cooler will be the steam delivered. 


Dunham Differential Heating offers complete regulation of building 
temperatures, not only for new projects but for many older school 
buildings. These advantages are available for any existing school 
having an obsolete heating plant with resultant costly overhead and 
inefficient service. The change-over work can be done by a heating 
contractor of your own choice. On new buildings we will cooperate 
with your architect and consulting engineer. 


The operating principle of Differential Heating tends to improve air conditions 
in a room, even where no air conditioning is utilized. Its use with Unit Ventila- 
tors promotes results from the Unit Ventilators hitherto seldom attained. 


MODERNIZATION PAID FOR OUT OF SAVINGS 


Many existing vacuum return line heating installations can be changed-over to 
Dunham Differential operation without difficulty. Rehabilitation can be accom- 
plished with practically no disturbing of pupils or teaching staff as existing 
boilers, radiation and piping are used, but the method of steam distribution is 
altered to regulate room temperatures, conserve Nature's humidity, protect health, 
promote efficiency and reduce fuel costs. 


On invitation we will be glad to make a preliminary survey of your present heating 
plant without cost to you. Dunham engineering practice will bring old plants into line 
with modern methods at minimum cost which will soon be paid by savings secured. 


C.A. DUNHAM COMPANY 


450 EAST OHIO STREET on Eee: "cre 
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Los Angeles District Reconstructs School 
Buildings to Withstand Earthquake Damage 


Contracts for school reconstruction 
work in Los Angeles amounting to 
more than $625,000 were let during 
January. The main building and the 
domestic science building of the David 
Starr Jordan High School is one large 
reconstruction project soon to be begun. 

At the Venice High School three 
new buildings will be erected at a cost 
of $322,300. The buildings to be con- 
structed are a central administration 
building and two smaller structures to 
replace the science and home economic 
buildings demolished because of earth- 
quake damage. The new structures 
will be completed in time for use next 
September. 

The administration building, which 
will be centrally located between the 
other two structures, will house all 
administrative offices, a large library, 
a study hall, and oral arts room and 
several classrooms. 

It will have a main entrance directly 


opposite the fish pond, which long has 
been the outstanding feature of the 
high school campus. On the first floor 
will be the administrative offices, ex- 
tending along the north side of the 
central corridor, while across the hall 
will be a large oral expression room 
with a stage and seats for 150 pupils. 

The library and a large study hall 
will be situated on the second floor. 

All three Venice High School build- 
ings will be constructed of reenforced 
concrete, conforming with new state 
laws regarding public buildings. Each 
will be of two-story construction. They 
will be built in a row, occupying ap- 
proximately the positions of the former 
structures. 

The main building of the Glassell 
Park School will be replaced; the 
Brockton Avenue School will be rebuilt 
and a new frame building erected, and 
the main building of the Heliotrope 
Avenue School is to be reconstructed. 





New Galveston School 
Will Accommodate 800 


Galveston is to have a new elemen- 
tary school building in the west end 
of the city, to cost $200,000. The con- 
struction is to be financed by the PWA 
under a 30 per cent grant from the 
federal government. Seventy per cent 
of the total loan is secured by city 
public school bonds. 

R. R. Rapp, Galveston architect, has 
prepared the plans for the two-story 
building of reenforced concrete and 
face brick, which will accommodate 800 
pupils. An auditorium with a seating 
capacity of 750 and a cafeteria that 
will serve 150 will supplement the nine- 
teen classrooms. It is hoped that the 
new structure will be ready for fall 
occupancy. 





Salvaged Material, FERA 
Labor Helps Build School 


Seventy-five dependent, neglected 
and underprivileged girls in their 
‘teens will benefit from the construc- 
tion of the proposed Luella Cummings 
Home School at Toledo, Ohio. 

A new building of Georgian archi- 
tecture, to cost $60,000, will be erected 
adjacent to the present Luella Cum- 
mings Home for Girls. The FERA is 
to furnish $38,721 in labor and sal- 
vaged material from two fine old 





homes, and the Home has available 
from a bequest the remaining funds 
necessary for the project. 

School facilities have been provided 
heretofore by the Toledo board of edu- 
cation, in two portable buildings. The 
new structure will replace these. 

Pupils receive an elementary educa- 
tion and high school instruction in 
home economics and vocational sub- 
jects in the Home School. Other high 
school subjects are studied in the pub- 
lic high schools. 





Citizens’ Conference in 
lowa Largely Attended 


Mobilization of public concern over 
the status and needs of the Iowa public 
school system was the objective for a 
citizens’ conference on education held 
at Des Moines, December 19. Agnes 
Samuelson, state superintendent of 
public instruction, invited more than 
thirty organizations to send delegates 
to this meeting, and three hundred 
persons participated. 

The conference endorsed a compre- 
hensive educational program submitted 
by the state superintendent and urged 
that problems of education be included 
in the programs of all participating 
groups. Follow-up conferences which 
would take up specific phases of the 
state’s program were recommended. 

The willingness with which business 
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and professional people gave their time 
for such a purpose and their conviction 
on the necessity of constructive plan- 
ning have materially quickened the 
pace of educational progress in Iowa, 
Miss Samuelson believes. 





New York City Wants 121 Schools 

The New York City board of educa- 
tion is seeking $140,747,000 from the 
federal government to carry out a 
three-year program for the construc- 
tion of 121 new school buildings and 
for additions to forty-seven existing 
structures. 





Grammar School for Woodruff, S. C. 

A. M. Leatherwood of Woodruff, 
S. C., is the architect for the new gram- 
mar school building being constructed 
in that town. The new building, to 
cost around $30,000, will have eight 
rooms and an auditorium. The work 
has been made possible through a PWA 
loan. 





Gym and Auditorium at Silvis, Ill. 

McKinley School, Silvis, Ill., will 
have a new $28,000 gymnasium and 
auditorium, through a government loan 
of $20,000 and a PWA grant of $8,000. 
The new building will provide a basket- 
ball floor, 40 by 70 feet, bleachers, 
shower rooms, kitchen, motion picture 
equipment and an auditorium with a 
seating capacity of 1,000. Cervin & 
Stuhr are the architects. 





New Junior High at Champaign, Ill. 

The three units of the new junior 
high school at Champaign, IIl., will be 
ready for occupancy next September, 
work already being well advanced on 
the academic building. A gymnasium 
building with a seating capacity of 
2,500, for use of school and community 
dramatics, as well as for athletics, is 
also being constructed. The third unit 
of the building plan is the heating 
plant, for which a graceful 83-foot 
smoke stack has just been completed. 





New School Will Boost Real Estate 

A six-room addition to School 3 in 
Ridgefield, N. J., will eliminate the 
need for sixth, seventh and eighth 
grade pupils to walk two miles in order 
to attend classes at School 2. The en- 
larged school is expected to aid in home 
buying and rentals in the heights sec- 
tion of the borough, and has been as- 
sured only after a three-year fight. 
The construction will cost $70,000. 
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... In leading schools 


all over the country 


Mother and father hear every word—no 
matter how far back the back row may be! 
For Public Address equipment amplifies and 
delivers every syllable clearly. 

Western Electric apparatus reproduces 
sound so clearly because it is built on Wide 
Range Sound principles—like speech input 
and amplifying equipment used in talking 
picture and broadcasting studios. The loud 
speakers are similar to those in the finest 
talking picture theatres. 

Public Address performs many duties 
outside of the auditorium, too. It delivers 
announcements to any or all classrooms 
instantly — distributes music of records or 
radio programs— makes the whole school a 
more efficient unit. 

For further details on modernizing your 
school with Public Address, write to Graybar 
Electric, Graybar Building, New York — or 
telephone Graybar’s nearest branch. 


Western EJeciric 


PROGRAM DISTRIBUTION AND PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 
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Head of Wyoming Seminary 
Celebrates 90th Birthday 


His ninetieth birthday was cele- 
brated on December 23 by Dr. Le 
L. Sprague, president of Wyoming 
Seminary, Kingston P. O., Pa. Doctor 
Sprague has been president of the 
seminary for fifty-two years and has 
been connected with the school since 
1868. He is an alumnus of the acad- 
emy, which is a coeducational institu- 
tion giving high school and college 
preparatory courses. 

Doctor Sprague spends at least four 
hours a day in his office, it is said. 
He conducts daily chapel exercises, 
presides at faculty meetings and is 
seldom absent from campus functions. 

Founded in 1844, Wyoming Semi- 
nary is modern in buildings and 
equipment, a million dollar building 
program having been begun a few 
years ago. 





Wilbraham Property Improved 

A modernization program has 
brought numerous changes to Wil- 
braham Academy, Wilbraham, Mass. 
An entirely new and modern heating 
plant has been installed in Rich Hall, 
which is the larger of the school’s 
dormitories. All of the buildings have 
been redecorated and during the past 
school year there have been completed 
on the walls of the lounge in the 
dormitory a series of murals depict- 
ing historical features of the school. 





D. R. Porter Is Appointed 
Head at Mount Hermon 

David R. Porter has been appointed 
head master of Mount Hermon School, 
Northfield, Mass., to succeed Elliott 
Speer who was slain by an unknown 
assassin on the night of September 14. 

Mr. Porter has been acting head 
master of the school since Mr. Speer’s 
death. His appointment to the execu- 
tive position was announced on Janu- 
ary 15 by Wilfred W. Fry of Phila- 
delphia, president of the board of 
trustees. Mr. Porter is a graduate of 
Bowdoin, a former Rhodes scholar and 
former secretary of the National Stu- 
dent Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. 

Mount Hermon School for boys and 
Northfield Seminary for girls were 
both founded by the evangelist, Dwight 
L. Moody. Enrollment at both schools 
is both national and _ international, 
owing to the fact that the children of 
missionaries are frequently sent to 
these schools for college preparation. 


Allison-James Now Coeducational 

Changes in the organization of the 
Allison-James School, Santa Fe, N. M., 
make that institution a coeducational 
boarding school for the _ seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades. Menaul 
School of Albuquerque likewise has 
been changed into a coeducational in- 
stitution for the tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth grades. Ruth Barber, for- 
merly principal of Allison-James, has 
been transferred to Menaul School 
where she is filling the post of dean 
of women. Joseph A. Poncel is now 
principal of the Allison-James School. 





Dean Academy Head for 
Thirty-Eight Years Dies 


Dr. Arthur Winslow Peirce, for 
thirty-eight years head master of 
Dean Academy, Franklin, Mass., died 
recently at the age of seventy-four. 

Dean Academy is a coeducational 
school, one of the few still flourishing 
survivors of the old New England 
academy traditions. It stands near 
the common of the town of Franklin, 
named for “Poor Richard.” The school 
prepares boys and girls for college, 
technical school or business in five- 
year courses. In addition to college 
preparatory courses, it has courses in 
secretarial work, domestic science and 
manual arts. 

Alexander C. Ewen, associate head 
master, is acting temporarily in Doc- 
tor Peirce’s place. A permanent ap- 
pointment will probably not be made 
until the trustees’ meeting in June. 





Pupils Learn Opera Appreciation 

Prominent among the listeners at 
the Intimate Opera Mornings in Chi- 
cago this winter — an educational pro- 
gram series sponsored by Mrs. Ernest 
R. Graham, secretary of the Chicago 
Civic Opera — were thirty pupils from 
the Harris School, a private institution 
on Lake View Avenue of which Lillian 
I. Harris is the head. These lessons in 
opera appreciation were given or sup- 
plemented by opera stars. 





Peddie School Headship 
to Wilbour R. Saunders 


The Rev. Wilbour R. Saunders, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Rochester Fed- 
eration of Churches, has been ap- 
pointed head master of Peddie School 
for Boys, Hightstown, N. J. The Rev. 
Mr. Saunders succeeds the late Roger 
Williams Swetland, who has been head 
master since 1898. 
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Doctor Saunders is a graduate of 
Union Theological Seminary and 
Brown University. His appointment 
will become effective March 1. 





Head of Scudder School 
for Girls Passes Away 


Dr. Myron Tracy Seudder, for 
twenty-three years president of the 
Scudder School for Girls, 66 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, died recently 
at his home. Doctor Scudder was at 
one time professor of education at 
Rutgers University. 

The Scudder School was founded in 
1895 and now occupies five commo- 
dious buildings near Washington 
Square. In addition to its high school 
and college preparatory courses, it 
stresses social welfare, community 
service and neighborhood activities, as 
well as arts and crafts, household 
arts and secretarial courses. 





Plan New Legislation for Oregon 

An education commission authorized 
by the 1933 Oregon legislature is out- 
lining its final recommended legislation 
to the 1935 Oregon legislature for (1) 
a reorganization of the present school 
district system, and (2) the creation 
of a state school fund, part of which 
will be used for equalization purposes 
between school districts. 





U. of C. Press Warns of Impostor 

The University of Chicago Press is- 
sues a warning against an impostor 
who is reported to have called upon 
educators in different cities, present- 
ing himself as a representative of the 
University of Chicago Press and so- 
liciting manuscripts for publication. 
In at least one instance the impostor 
succeeded in cashing a check, which 
was later returned by the bank. In 
the several instances that have been 
reported, the man has given his name 
as John Howard Marshall. The press 
states that it does not have on its 
staff anyone by this name. 





Certification Shows Decrease 

Michigan teacher certificating agen- 
cies report a decline in the number of 
teacher certificates issued from 5,475 
in 1931-82 to 4,034 in 1933-34, or a 
decrease of 1,441 certificates during the 
two-year period. This reduction has 
been made possible largely through the 
curtailment of limited certificates rep- 
resenting only one year of training 
above high school. 
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GELATINE 


at 


WICKERSHAM 
HOSPITAL 


Miss Mary B. Cochrane 


Dietitian 
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“We use lots of gelatine here,” says Miss Helen McDonald, Superintendent 
1) at the Wickersham Hospital, New York. “We have been complimented many 
b times on our meals, and especially on our desserts. I find that gelatine adds 
4 greatly to the convenience of preparing meals and helps add variety and 
nourishment to the regular hospital dietary. I prefer the plain, unflavored 
gelatine for soups, consommes, salads, and desserts.” Here is one of Miss 
McDonald's favorite recipes: 


CHOCOLATE BAVARIAN CREAM- Serving 80 people 


1 Cup Plain Gelatine 1 Quart Boiling Water 
3 Cups Sugar 1 Cup Melted Chocolate 
3 Quarts Heavy Cream Pinch of Salt 

1 Quart Cold Water Vanilla 


Pour cold water in bowl and sprinkle gelatine on top of water. Add sugar, salt and boiling water and 
stir until dissolved. Cool. Melt chocolate. Whip cream in electric whipper to one-half consistency ; add 
chocolate. Whip slightly. Add gelatine mixture and whip until stiff. Pour into large or individual molds 
that have been rinsed in cold water. Chill. When firm, unmold and top with toasted marshmallow 
and serve. 
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WICKERSHAM HOSPITAL 
NEW YORK CITY 





KNOX 


There is no finer gelatine made than Knox 
Gelatine for use in the diet of the sick. It is 
purer than U.S.P. requirements and contains 
no pathogenic, gas, or acid-forming bacteria. 
It is as carefully made and supervised as an am- 
pule solution. Gelatine may be used freely in 





the diet of convalescent, post-operative, tuber- 
cular, and chronically ill patients, because it is 
one of the most easily assimilated forms of 
protein. Knox Gelatine contains no carbo- 
hydrate and makes an ideal diabetic dessert 
where the added sugar is to be controlled. 


S PAR KL 


GELATINE 





| KNOX GELATINE LABORATORIES, 467 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE your booklets, “Feeding Sick Patients”, ‘Feeding Diabetic Patients” and “Reducing Diets”. 


Name Ce cm —s 


Address a 
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Conference on State Legislation and Long-Time 
School Planning Yields Four Helpful Reports 


The conference on state school leg- 
islation and long-time educational 
planning, called by the Joint Commis- 
sion on the Emergency in Education, 
met in Washington in December in a 
further attempt to meet the responsi- 
bilities assigned to it by the National 
Education Association and the De- 
partment of Superintendence, namely, 
“an appraisal of the present educa- 
tional program and long-term plan- 
ning for such changes in programs as 
may be required to enable our schools 
to meet as effectively as possible the 
challenge presented to them by the 
changing social, industrial, and eco- 
nomic order.” 

The conference included ninety-one 
men and women representing the edu- 
cational leadership of forty-one states, 
Alaska and the District of Columbia. 
Those in attendance included chief 
state school officers, presidents, secre- 
taries and other officers of state edu- 
cation associations, state . educational 
research workers and others. It is 
doubtful if any national conference 
has involved the active participation 
of a larger proportion of its total 
membership. 

In planning and calling the confer- 
ence, the Joint Commission recognized 
that it would be impossible in so brief 
a space of time to prepare a finished 
and comprehensive survey of all the 
problems involved in educational leg- 
islation and planning. The commis- 
sion hoped to isolate and define some 
of the basic issues in the field, to offer 
an opportunity to exchange experi- 
ence in dealing with these issues, and 
to stimulate a constructive attack in 
each of the states on the problems of 
educational planning. 

Members of the conference were di- 
vided into four committees, which re- 


ported on the last day of the meeting. 
The subjects of the various committee 
reports were as follows: “Machinery 
for a Program of State Educational 
Planning and the Relation of the Edu- 
cational Program to Planning in 
Other Areas”; “Improving the School 
Program Through Educational Plan- 
ning”; “Essentials: of State School 
Finance Legislation,” and ‘‘Essentials 
of State School Nonfinancial Legisla- 
tion.” 

The reports were not intended to be 
exhaustive in their treatment of the 
various subjects but rather suggestive 
of types of studies that must be made 
in long-term educational planning. 
Many typical problems were raised as 
indicative of the issues in the various 
fields. 

The first committee considered the 
objectives of educational planning, de- 
veloped general principles, proposed 
an organization for the development 
of state plans for education, stated the 
relationship of educational planning 
to that in other areas, and suggested 
various sources of information on 
long-term planning. 

The second committee stated briefly 
the nature and needs of society as 
viewed from an :educational stand- 
point, related the purposes of educa- 
tion to these needs, outlined problems 
affecting the scope of the educational 
program, the curriculum, and selec- 
tion and preparation of teachers. This 
committee also raised some of the most 
important of the problems of admin- 
istering and financing an adequate 
educational program. 

The report of the third committee 
dealt with the essential features of 
apportioning state aid and the financ- 
ing of the requirements of state aid 
laws. The troublesome question of tax 





Principals Urge Sterilization Survey 

A resolution was adopted by the 
New York State Association of Ele- 
mentary Principals at its annual con- 
ference held in Syracuse urging a 
study by the legislature and Congress 
of sterilization of mental incompetents 
and criminals. The organization also 
voted unanimously to ratify affiliation 
with the New York City Elementary 
Principals Association. S. Clayton 


Sumner of Seymour School, Syracuse, 
was elected president for 1935. Other 
officers elected were: vice president, 
Franklin L. Butts of Poughkeepsie; 


secretary, Ella H. Moxie of Endicott, 
and treasurer, Fred H. Duffy of Ken- 
more. 





At Work on Grand Coulee Building 

A model town for engineers and 
workmen at the site of the Grand 
Coulee Dam project in Eastern Wash- 
ington is under construction, and work 
has begun on a four-room schoolhouse 
to serve the residents. Contracts have 
been awarded thus far for the con- 
struction of sixty cottages in the model 
town. 
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limitations and various systems of 
taxation were discussed as were state 
salary laws, fiscal articulation and va- 
rious forms of insurance. 

The fourth committee outlined the 
field of the school problems that 
should be controlled by legislative ac- 
tion, discussed the organization of 
state departments of ‘education, and 
the reorganization of local school dis- 
tricts. It raised the question of the 
extent to which the’ school building 
program should be regulated by state 
school legislation. It discussed perti- 
nent questions concerning the prep- 
aration and certification of teachers, 
tenure of office for school employees, 
teacher retirement legislation, child 
labor laws and the federal child labor 
amendment, and the extension of the 
educational program downward and 
upward. 

Copies of the complete report may 
be secured by writing to the National 
Education Association. The work of 
the conference and the reports of the 
various committees are expected to con- 
tribute definitely toward the solution 
of problems confronting educators 
during the critical months ahead. 





High School Puts on Art Show 

The art department of the Peek- 
skill High School, Peekskill, N. Y., 
recently conducted its first art ex- 
hibit. Many artists living in that 
section of Westchester County and in 
the adjoining Putnam County per- 
mitted their paintings to be exhibited. 





Coming Meetings 


Feb. 8-9—Council of Administration, Kan- 
sas State Teachers Association, Topeka. 


Feb. 20-23—American Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations, including 
American College Personnel Association, 
Institute of Women’s Professional Rela- 
tions, National Association of Deans of 
Women, National Federation of Bureaus 
of Occupations, Personnel Research Fed- 
eration, Southern Woman’s Educational 
Alliance and Teachers College Personnel 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J 


Feb. 21-23—National Association of Prin- 
cipals of Schools for Girls, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 





Feb. 22-23—American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges, Washington, D. C. 


Feb. 23-28—Department of Superintend- 
ence, National Education Assecciation, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


April 24-27—American Physical Education 
Association and its Eastern District So- 
ciety, Pittsburgh. 


June 30-July 5—National Education Asso- 
ciation, Denver. 


Aug. 10-17—World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations, Oxford, England. 


Nov. 1-2—Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Lawrence, Manhattan, Hays, Dodge 
City, Hutchinson and Chanute. 


Nov. 25-27—-South Dakota Education Asso- 
ciation, Aberdeen. 
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|| MEDART STEEL WARDROBES 





Typical classroom installation. Interior oe may be had to provide each 


pupil with individual hat and coat compartment. Other interior arrangements 
available. For details write for the new Medart Lock,robe Catalog. 


February 23-28 


< Inspect the new Medart Steel Lockerobe for, Grade School > 


Classrooms and other Medart School Equipment when 
in Atlantic City. Make @ note to visit Booths A-2 and A-4. 








N. E. A. CONVENTION 








3532 DeKalb St. 

















FOR GRADE SCHOOL 
CLASSROOMS 


THE 


[OCKEROBE 


TRASE MAGE EEG. STERED 


IF YOU are restricted in your expenditures 
but unlimited in your search for improved 
school equipment—the Lockerobe will in- 
terest you. 

Medart Lockerobes cost no more than 
yesterday s equipment—Mechanical sim- 
plicity assures freedom from future main- 
tenance expense. 

Steel Lockerobes promote pupil efficiency 
and orderliness; are well ventilated and 
sanitary; reduce fire hazards; eliminate ver- 
min problems—and require a recess depth 
of only 16 inches! 


Write for Lockerobe 
Catalog LR 24 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sales devotees in all cepa Cities 








AT THE 


At the N. E. A. Convention in Atlantic City, 
February 23 to February 28, visit The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS at Booth F39-41. 

You are welcome to use our space as a meeting 
place for your friends. Here you will find infor- 
mation on Convention activities and the various 


CONVENTION 


exhibits of special interest to you. The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS Booth will again have tickets for the 
School Masters Rotary Club Luncheon. 

—And remember that the March issue of The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS will publish a report of 
the Convention five days after its close. 

















FIRST PRESENTATION 


OF A NEW (([|ff)) AcHIEVEMENT 


IN LOCKING SECURITY FOR LOCKERS 


CORBIN CABINET LOCK CO., NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
SEE OUR EXHIBIT BOOTH, H-14 » NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION # ATLANTIC CITY AUDITORIUM, FEB. 23-28 
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University Lends Films and 
Slides to 400 High Schools 

Learning is made easier for pupils 
in about half of Iowa’s high schools 
because of the cooperation of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa’s visual education de- 
partment. 

Lee Cochran of the university ex- 
tension division, who is in charge of 
the distribution of visual aids, reports 
that the university’s 350 reels of films 
and 105 sets of slides are borrowed 
annually by some 400 schools. 

Use of still and motion pictures is 
increasing greatly among the state’s 
schools, Mr. Cochran declares. In 1928 
only one Iowa school owned a 16-mm. 
projector, but now such equipment is 
possessed by nearly 400 schools. 

The most popular sets of slides are 
on English literature, history and 
geography, so half of the university’s 
collection is composed of these sets. 

At the University of Iowa, research 
in the college of education now is being 
directed toward the best methods of 
visual instruction, and the material 
for distribution constantly is being 
augmented. 





Director of Research Council Dies 
Dr. William Harrison Short, execu- 
tive director of the Motion Picture Re- 
search Council since 1917, died on 
January 10. Doctor Short, who was 
sixty-six years old, was associated with 
Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, president 
emeritus of Harvard University, who 
is honorary president of the council. 





These Pupils See Feature 
Pictures at School Assembly 


The use of silent and talking pic- 
tures will become mandatory in the 
Mahanoy Township High School, Ma- 
hanoy City, Pa., if the plans Superin- 
tendent Joseph H. Noonan has under 
way are completed. 

This is the fourth year that talking 
pictures have played an important 
part in the school courses, Doctor Noo- 
nan states. 

The high school pupils are shown 
two feature pictures and eight short 
subjects each month. Feature pictures 
such as The Lady of the Lake, Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, Ben Hur, Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, The Virginian, With Wil- 
liamson Beneath the Sea, Abraham 
Lincoln, Alexander Hamilton and 
Little Women are shown as a part of 
the major auditorium program. 

Short subjects are shown twice each 
week at morning assembly exercises. 


Supplementing these movies a pro- 
gram of silent and sound pictures is 
used in the classroom as an aid in the 
presentation of academic instruction. 





DeVry Revives Summer 
Visual Education School 


Announcement is made that the De- 
Vry summer school of visual education 
will resume its interrupted sessions 
next summer at Chicago. The last ses- 
sion was in 1929 at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Tuition is frec. 

Founded by Herman A. DeVry, this 
school was the first of its kind at- 
tempted. Dates for this summer’s ses- 
sion will be announced later. 





A Requirement for New Buildings 
Failure to design new buildings for 
the utilization of sound pictures will 
henceforth constitute an unpardonable 
failure of school boards and school ex- 
ecutives to comprehend their responsi- 
bilities, according to Prof. Jesse H. 
Newlon, Teachers College, Columbia. 
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Traffic in Slides Becomes 
Big Business in New York 


Last year 1,200,000 slides were lent 
to the schools of New York State by 
the state visual instruction division. 
It is estimated that one-half million 
dollars worth of real property in the 
form of negatives, slides and equip- 
ment has been accumulated by that 
state, the material having been gath- 
ered from the ends of the earth. 

Dr. Alfred W. Abrams, who for 
twenty-five years has been in charge 
of visual instruction in New York 
State, retired on December 1. His total 
years of service in public education in 
that state amounts to forty-four years. 

Doctor Abrams has insisted, during 
his administration, upon the superior 
advantages of training in observation 
through the use of screen pictures car- 
ried on in the same classroom where 
instruction in subject content is regu- 
larly given. Pictures express objective 
facts, and seeing them is a great 
help to pupils in assimilating ab- 
stract ideas, Doctor Abrams believes. 





Films for the 





School Screen 








Cotton — From Seed to Cloth — One of 
a series planned and edited by the 
department of geology and geog- 
raphy, Harvard University, and pro- 
duced with the cooperation of lead- 
ing manufacturers. Shows cotton 
regions of the world in pictures and 
animated maps, picking, ginning, 
baling, marketing and manufactur- 
ing processes. 2 reels. 16 mm. and 
35 mm., silent; 35 mm. has natural 
color sequences. Distributed by 
Films of Commerce Co., Inc., 35 
West 45th Street, New York City. 


Cane Sugar — History of sugar indus- 
try from ancient times; manufacture 
of raw sugar in Cuba, its refining 
and packaging. Another of series 
supervised by the department of 
geology and geography, Harvard 
University. 2 reels. 16 mm. and 35 
mm., silent. Produced and distrib- 
uted by Films of Commerce, Inc., 35 
West 45th Street, New York City. 


Drinking Health — Based on evils of 
the common drinking glass. Film in- 
spired by lecture given through 
United States Public Health Service 
and approved by it. Shows how na- 
ture provides for quenching thirst, 
the great government enterprises 
supplying pure drinking water, and 
the dangers of contamination from 
unclean drinking vessels. 2 reels. 16 
mm. and 35 mm. Distributed by 
Films of Commerce, Inc., 35 West 
45th Street, New York City. 


Evangeline’s Haven of Peace — Scenic 
views of Longfellow-Evangeline Me- 
morial Park, St. Martinsville, La., 


showing the Evangeline Oak, egret 
sanctuary and other scenes reminis- 
cent of Longfellow’s poem. Running 
time, 12 minutes. 16 mm. and 35 
mm., silent. Free. National Park 
Service, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Forest Serves Man — An illus- 
trated lecture on the importance of 
forests to mankind in the produc- 
tion of timber, the prevention of 
erosion and as a haven to both man 
and beast. 1 reel. Running time, 15 
minutes. 16 mm. and 35 mm., sound 
on film. Free. Division of Motion 
Pictures, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


The Heart of Old England — Old Dor- 
chester, Oxford, Magdalen College, 
High Street, Queens College, Bod- 
lian Library, Brasenose, Tom Tower, 
Christ Church, the Thames and the 
Cherwell at Oxford, Banbury, 
Gloucester, Bristol, Christmas Steps, 
Cabot Tower, Abbey Church, Bath, 
Kenilworth, Sulgrave Manor, Sher- 
ington. 1 reel. 35-mm. standard size, 
silent. Sponsored by Cunard Steam- 
ship Co., Ltd. 25 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Sea Island Sugar in the Making — 
Shows growing and cutting cane, im- 
porting raw sugar and refining into 
white granulated and goft sugars at 
the refinery in § Francisco. 
16 mm., silent. Dist ted by West- 
ern Sugar Refinery, 2 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. Produced by 
Consolidated Film Laboratories, 
Hollywood, Calif. 
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Here ARE— 


two shade cloths which can 
be used by any school for 


Sta ge WINDOW SHADE 


REPLACEMENTS 


@ Equipment ff} = suncun 


Cambric Shades have stood the test of time. This 





Cambric Shade Cloth is Hand-Tinted on a very 
high count muslin, exceeding government specifi- 
| cation requirements. 
| 


Cambrie Shade cloth is not an experiment. It has 
been a standard for over fifty years. The pure 
linseed oil pigment applied by hand protects the 
surface. 


Velour Curtains + Draperies + 


Scenery and Rigging + Equip- 


In any color tone and width to 150 inches. 


Srterstate, INTER - TWILL* 


(THE TWILL WOVEN FABRIC) 


« Service and Installation by Inter-twill is of unusual strength and durability. 


Especially recommended if more than ordinary 
weor is demanded of a window shade. 


Experienced Personnel : Write | Inter-twill is also painted with oil pigment by the 
hand process, which is conceded to be the best 
method for lasting results. 


ment of the Highest Quality 


| In any color tone or width up to 130 inches. 


| 
| For wear, service and economy specify 
— W I N I . I . “Interstate” products thru your local dealer. 
Also SILVER SCREENS for Moving Pictures and 
LITE-PROOF Shades to dorken the Auditorium 
SCENIC COMPANY ec a 
| Cleanable and Will Not Fade. 


1126 CHIMES BUILDING, SYRACUSE,N. Y. 








} 
2819 NICOLLET AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | neeenatare SHADE CLOTH CO. 
25 HENRY STREET, DETROIT, MICHIGAN | on sind cca 
4704 PERSHING AVENUE, FT. WORTH, TEXAS | LAPSLEY-INTERSTATE SHADE CLOTH CO. 
| SALTIMORE MARYLAND 


OUNDS— 


however small, 
may become infected. The prompt use of an 
effective antiseptic is an important preventive 
measure. 

MeErcurocHROoME—2% Solution, H. W. & D.— 
is a potent germicide and is non-irritating and 
non-toxic when used in wounds. It is used by 
physicians and in the leading hospitals. 
Literature and a sample bottle will be sent 
on request. 





Council on Pharmacy 
and Chemistry of the 
American Medical As- 
sociation. 


This seal denotes accept- 
ance of Mercurochrome 
for New and Nonoffi- 
cial Remedies by the 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, Incorporated 
Baltimore, Maryland, Depr. N. 


Please send me a Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 
personal use. 
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Dewey Gives Radio First 
Place in Social Education 


The most powerful instrument of 
social education the world has ever 
seen — that is John Dewey’s estimate 
of the radio. 

“The eye is superior to the ear with 
respect to the understanding of physi- 
cal and technical matters,” Professor 
Dewey said recently in speaking on 
“Radio’s Influence on the Mind” over 
the WEVD University of the Air from 
New York City. “But in all social mat- 
ters the mass of people are guided 
through hearing rather than by sight. 
The progress of democracy has been 
greatly hindered by the fact that mod- 
ern means of exchange of physical 
things has advanced far beyond the 
means for exchange of knowledge and 
ideas. The radio brings us the possi- 
bility of redressing the balance.” 





Broadcasts to Assist Teachers 

Sponsored by the board of education 
of New York City several series of edu- 
cational broadcasts are being given 
from the municipal station WNYC. 
One series planned by Dr. Willard S. 
Elsbree of Teachers College is of a 
professional nature, and Supt. Harold 
G. Campbell recommends that these 
talks be incorporated into the pro- 
grams of teachers’ conferences. Dr. 
Henry Johnson’s broadcast on Febru- 
ary 13 will be on the teaching of his- 
tory. Later Dr. Clifford B. Upton will 
speak on arithmetic, Dr. Arthur I. 
Gates on reading, and Dr. Rollo G. 
Reynolds on the modern school. 





Ultra-Short Wave Radio Is 
Demonstrated in Classroom 


Demonstrations in ultra-short wave 
radio were held at New York Univer- 
sity in early January when Dr. C. C. 
Clark, chairman of the science depart- 
ment, sat at home and conducted a 
class a quarter of a mile away in the 
school of commerce building in Wash- 
ington Square. 

The use of the “transceiver,” the 
technical name of the apparatus, may 
have definite advantages in education, 
particularly for general inter-class- 
room communication, Doctor Clark be- 
lieves. Principals can by this means 
communicate with classrooms without 
telephones or public address systems. 

The short wave lengths used in the 
experiments are only slightly longer 
than the microwaves now being experi- 
mented with by Marconi in beam 
transmission for guiding ships. 
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On the Air During February 








The following programs of particular interest to school people are arranged 
by the National Broadcasting Company and the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
The time is Eastern Standard except when otherwise specified. 


Daily 
National Farm and Home Hour!—12:30-1:30 
p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 


Monday 


History Series—2 :30-3:00 p.m. (CBS). 
Feb. 4—Smith, English Colonist, in America. 
Feb. 11—Henry Hudson, English Navigator, 
Who Discovered the Hudson. 
Feb. 18—Tasman, Dutch Navigator. 
Feb. 25—Bruce, Scottish Explorer and Trav- 
eler 
<> ‘ua plays—3:00-4:00 p.m. (NBC- 
America in Music, American life painted in 
native melodies, John Tasker Howard—10 :00- 
10:30 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 


Tuesday 


Your Child, Dr. Ella Oppenheimer, Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor—11 :15- 
11:30 a.m. (NBC-WEAF). 

Literature Series—2 :30-3:00 p.m. (CBS). 

Feb. 5—Fashion. 
Feb. 19—Episodes from Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Feb. 26—Cyrano de Bergerac. 

Children’s Concerts, Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra, Feb. 5 and Feb. 26—3:00-4:00 p.m. 
(CBS). 

Your Health, American Medical Association— 
5:00-5:15 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 

Feb. 5—Pipes and a Pump, W. W. Bauer, 
M.D., director, bureau of health and pub- 


lic instruction, American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 
Feb. 12—Rheumatism and Gout, Morris 


Fishbein, M.D., editor, the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 

Feb. 19—Health Lessons From George Wash- 
ington, W. W. Bauer, M.D. 


Feb. 26—Health and Education, Morris 
Fishbein, M.D. 
You and Your Government, National Advisory 
Council—7 :30-7 :45 p.m. (NBC-W 


Feb. 5—The One House Legislature, Senator 
George W. Norris of Nebraska. 

Feb. 12—Government by the People, Hon. 
John G. Winant former governor of New 
Hampshire. 

Feb. 19—Simplification of Local Government, 
Hon. Seabury C. Mastick, chairman, New 
York State Commission for the Revision of 
the Tax Laws, and Howard P. Jones, secre- 
tary, National Municipal League. 

“eb. 26—How Can the Legislatures Help the 
Police? Chief Andrew J. Kavanaugh, 
vice president, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, and Donald C. Stone, di- 
rector, consulting and research division, 
Public Administration Service. 


Wednesday 


Geography Series—2 :30-3:00 p.m. (CBS). 
Feb. 6—Bengal, the Home of Jute. 
Feb. 13—Burma, the Land of Rice, Teak and 
Women Shopkeepers. 
Feb. 20—Ceylon and Its Products. 
Feb. 27—Manila Hemp in the Philippines. 
Rochester Civic Orchestra — 4:30-5:30 p.m. 
(N BC-WJZ). 
Education in the News, William D. Boutwell, 
S. Office of Education—6:30-6:45 p.m. 
(NBC-WJZ ). 


Thursday 


Standard School Broadcasts, music appreciation 
series*—11:00-11:20 a.m., elementary; 11:25- 
11:45 a.m., advanced (NBC). 

Stones of History, dramatic program—2:00- 
2:30 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 

Music Story Series—2:30 p.m. (CBS). 

Feb. 7—Pinocchio. 
Feb. 14—Mozart. 
Feb. 21—Music-Story, —g spams the 
World, ‘‘The King’s Three So: 
Feb. 28—Haydn. 
——a Philharmonic Orchestra—3 :15-4 :00 
(NBC-WJZ). 

miventtunal Forum—4 :30-4:45 p.m.* (CBS). 

Feb. 7—Heart Diseases, W. W. Bauer, M.D., 
director, bureau of health and public in- 
struction, American Medical Association. 

Feb. 14—Heart Valves, Doctor Bauer. 

Feb. 21—Heart Muscles, Doctor Bauer. 

Feb, 28—Protecting the Heart, Doctor Bauer. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers— 
5:00-5:30 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 


Feb. 7—The Place of Recreation in Adult 
Life, J. W. Faust, National Recreation 
Association. 

Feb. 14—Changing the Child’s Behavior Hab- 
its, John E. Anderson, director, institute of 
child welfare, University of Minnesota. 

Feb. 21—Play and Playthings, Marie Belle 
Fowler, head of department of family life, 
college of home economics, Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

Feb. 28—Nursery School and Kindergarten, 
Arnold Gesell, M.D., director of clinic of 
child development, Yale University. 

Economics in a Changing Social Order, National 

Advisory Council on io in Education— 

10:30-11:00 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 

Feb. 7—Public Works, Ellen Wilkinson, for- 
mer M.P.; Dr. N. I. Stone, consulting 
economist, and Levering Tyson, director, 
National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education. 

Feb. 14—Taxation, Harold Buttenheim, edi- 
tor of the American City, and Carl Shoup, 
assistant professor of economics, Columbia 
University. 

Feb. 21—The Plight of Education, Harold 
Rugg, professor of education, Columbia 
University, and William D. Boutwell, edi- 
tor of School Life. 

Feb. 28—International Economic Adjust- 
ments Series, Henry Grady, chief, trade 
agreements section, U. S. Department of 
State, and Norman Thomas, Socialist 
leader. 

International Broadcas t—7:00-7:15 p.m. 

(NBC-WJZ). 

Feb. 7—Do England and America Speak the 
Same Language? S. B. Mais, speaking 
from London, and Dr. Cabel Greet in 
New York City. 

Adventures and Discoveries in Literature, Col. 


Ralph H. Isham—11:00-11:15 p.m. (NBC- 
WEAF). 
Friday 
NBC Music Appreciation Hour, Dr. Walter 


me 700 a.m.-12:00 m. (WEAF- 

Magic of Speech, Vida Ravenscroft Sutton in co- 
operation with the Radio Council of American 
Speech—2 :00-2:30 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 

Current Events Series—2:30-2:45 p.m. (CBS). 
Feb. 1—Last Week Abroad. 

Feb. 8—Last Week Abroad. 
Feb. 15—Last Week Abroad. 

The World of Work (vocational guidance skits) 
—2 :45-3:00 p.m. (CBS). 

Feb. 1—Do You Like to Work With Ma- 
chines ? 

Feb. 8—Do You Like to Work With Books? 
With Figures? 

Feb. 15—Do you Like to Experiment? 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra — 3:15-5:00 
p.m. (CBS). 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs, series of 
interviews by government experts—4 :45-5 :00 
p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 

March of Time—9:00-9:30 p.m. (CBS). 


Saturday 


Our American Schools, directed by Florence 
Hale—5 :30-6:00 p.m. (NBC-W. 

News Tattoo, William Slater, current events 
for boys and girls—11:00 a.m. (NBC- 

Master Builder, under the auspices of the Fi 
eral Housing Administration—6 :45-7 :00 p.m. 
(NBC-WJZ). 


Sunday 


University of Chicago Round Table Discussions 
—12:30-1:00 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 
Theatre of the Air—2:30-3:30 p.m. (NBC- 
WJZ). 
New York eg Symphony Orchestra— 
3:00-5:00 p.m. (CBS 
—, Symphony — 8: 00-9 :00 p.m. (NBC- 


Opera Guild—8 :00-9 :00 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 
ie eased Orchestra—9:00-10:00 p.m. 
( 


1Except Sunday. 

2Pacific Coast stations only. 

®*Central Standard time; on Western net- 
work only. 
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A POINT WELL 
TAKEN 


Send for our free sample assort- 
ment of school style steel pens 
today. Discover for yourself the 
smooth writing qualities that have 
made these pen points the 
standard in educational 
institutions for generations. 





Designed for writing accur- 
acy, speed and versatility, 
they help improve class 
work. Made in a variety of 
styles forallclassrequirements. 


ESTERBROOK POINTS 
IN RE-NEW-POINT 
FOUNTAIN PENS 


Through the use of Solid Dur- 
acrome metal, Esterbrook has 
adapted the writing accuracy, 
versatility and uniformity of 
steel points to the fountain 
pen. Steel pen users can now 
enjoy Esterbrook steel pen 
efficiency with fountain pen 
convenience. Solid Duracrome 
eliminates the necessity for the 
use of precious metals and 
makes possible a vastly supe- 
rior writing point at consider- 
ably less cost. Re-New-Points 
are easy to change and can be 
instantly renewed at slight 
cost, eliminating fountain pen 
repair expense. 





FREE 


samples of school 
style pens sent 
free on request 
to prove superior 
performance. 








om, SS 









COMPLETE 
$100 
AND UP 
EXTRA 
RE-NEW-POINTS 
25c EACH 


A Re-New- Point for every 
school, social and business use, 
and anew one when you need it. 


dstecbrvuk 


¥ 


FOUNTAIN PENS & STEEL PENS 





ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 
100 Cooper Street Camden, N. J. 


or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Wherever hard usage is to be expected 


| 
| 
| 


THE RIXSON 

| DOOR STAY 

AND HOLDER 
Nek}: 








For example 


SCHOOL DOORS 


School or board officials whose authority influences 
selection of school hardware recognize the heavy de- 


mands that will be made on it. 


In selecting a door holder, efficiency, not ornamenta- 
tion, is the vital factor. Rixson No. 38 Door Stay & 
Holder was designed mechanically right, then made as 


inconspicuous as possible. 


Phosphor bronze spring arms and connecting arm of 
proper length (also of phosphor bronze) to suit varying 
widths of doors give the maximum leverage obtainable, 


relieving strain on the hinges, and cushioning the shock. 


This Rixson Door Stay and Holder will meet the heavi- 
est demands in your school as it has on entrance doors 
in public and private buildings for 20 years. Write for 
a detailed description. 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY 


4450 Carroll Avenue Chicago, IIl. 


New York Office: 2034 Webster Ave., N. Y. C. 
Philadelphia Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


It 





























HARDWARE SPECIALTIES 














NAMES IN THE NEWS «=» 





Eastern States 


Dr. JULIAN E. BUTTERWORTH, a 
member of The NATION’S SCHOOLS edi- 
torial staff, will spend the second 
semester of the current academic year 
in Italy, Austria, Germany, Denmark 
and England studying the school sys- 
tems in those countries. Doctor Butter- 
worth, as a specialist in rural educa- 
tion, is particularly interested in the 
organization and operation of that 
phase of education on the Continent. 


ALAN CHESTER VALENTINE will be- 
come president of the University of 
Rochester next September when Dr. 
RUSH RHEES, president since 1900, re- 
tires. Mr. Valentine, 33 years old, 
comes from Pierson College, Yale Uni- 
versity. He was graduated from 
Swarthmore College and Oxford Uni- 


versity, where he was a Rhodes scholar 


and prominent in athletics. 


ELLEN FITZ PENDLETON, sixth presi- 
dent of Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass., has resigned the post she has 
occupied for twenty-five years. Her re- 
tirement in June, 1936, will mark the 
fiftieth anniversary of her graduation 
from Wellesley. 


After fourteen years of service as 
president of the Babson Institute, an 
institution for training men to be- 
come business executives, DR. GEORGE 
W. COLEMAN will retire following com- 
mencement in June. He will be desig- 
nated as president emeritus, but will 
continue in service as president of 
Webber College, the business school for 
young women founded by Mr. and 
Mrs. Roger W. Babson eight years ago. 
DEAN CARL D. SMITH of the business 
school of Northeastern University, 
Boston, will succeed Doctor Coleman. 


CHARLES E. CHAFFEE, HARVEY Bo- 
LAN and E. J. Wess, the respective 
supervising principals of Tremont 
Borough, Frailey Township and Tre- 
mont Township schools, Pennsylvania, 
have joined forces to employ for their 
districts a full-time school nurse, Cath- 
erine Nardi. 


C. L. MACK, who in 1923 became 
dean of the normal department of 
Marion College, Marion, Ind., is now 
dean of that institution. Mr. Mack 
was at one time superintendent of 
schools in Shellsburg, Iowa. 


HUBERT V. CORYELL, principal of the 
Browne and Nichols Lower School, 
Lexington, Mass., is a contributor to 
the January issue of Good Housekeep- 
ing with an article entitled “Authors 
Every Boy Should Know.” 


SAMUEL B. CHURCHILL, superintend- 
ent of the schools of Stockbridge, 
Mass., for twenty-three years died re- 
cently at the age of sixty-two. 


Dr. HENRY HARBAUGH APPLE, presi- 
dent of Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pa., has submitted his resig- 
nation to the board of trustees after a 
quarter of a century in the president’s 
chair. Doctor Apple was graduated 
from Franklin and Marshall College 
in 1889. 


Supt. WALTER S. FRASER has re- 
signed as head of the Tonawanda, 
N. Y. schools, and will study for his 
doctor’s degree at Columbia Univer- 
sity beginning this semester. 


Dr. JESSE S. HERGES began on Janu- 
ary 29 his new duties as associate pro- 
fessor of education at Ursinus College, 
Collegeville, Pa. He was former pro- 
fessor of education and dean of in- 
struction at the state teachers college 
at Shippensburg, Pa. 


ANNA §S. PLANTEN is the new prin- 
cipal of the Roger Sherman School, 
New Haven, Conn., following the resig- 
nation of MRS. FRANCES FURBISH. 
JENNIE M. CAMPBELL was transferred 
to Miss Planten’s old position as prin- 
cipal of Dwight School and NELLIE A. 
HOGAN takes Miss Campbell’s place as 
head of Zunder School. All of these 
changes became effective on the second 
of January. 


CHARLES L. CODDING, JR., principal 
of Rouses Point High School, Rouses 
Point, N. Y., has resigned after ten 
years in that post. His resignation will 
become effective in June. 


HARRY W. COLEMAN is the new as- 
sistant principal of the Benjamin 
Franklin High School, Carbondale, Pa. 
He is in charge of the school’s extra- 
curricular activities, including sports, 
dramatics, debates and glee clubs. 


JOSEPH G. PYNE has been elected 
master of the high school at Lowell, 
Mass., to fill the vacancy created by 
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the retirement of FREDERICK R. Woop- 
WARD. WILLIAM J. BROWN was ad- 
vanced from the teaching staff to Mr. 
Pyne’s old place as submaster, and 
MorToN A. STURTEVANT, head of the 
English department, was advanced 
from the position of junior submaster 
to submaster. 


Dr. Lewis A. WILSON, assistant 
commissioner of education of New 
York State, was awarded a medal for 
distinguished service to vocational edu- 
cation at the meeting of the New York 
State Vocational Association, Decem- 
ber 27. Dr. HAROLD G. CAMPBELL, su- 
perintendent of schools of New York 
City, made the presentation. 


JOHN LUND of Newton, Mass., has 
been appointed to organize and serve 
as principal of the new Hamden Public 
High School, Hamden, New Haven, 
Conn. 


EDWIN S. JARRETT, consulting engi- 
neer, New York City, has been named 
vice president of Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute with the duties and pow- 
ers of the president until a successor 
is appointed to the late Dr. PALMER 
CHAMBERLAINE RICKETTS. 


E. PRESON SHARP has left his post 
as supervising principal of the West- 
mont schools, Pennsylvania, to become 
supervisor of rehabilitation at Eastern 
Pennsylvania Penitentiary. 


ELIZABETH A. WALSH becomes di- 
rector of the bureau of children with 
retarded mental development and MAR- 
GARET C, HOLMES director of kinder- 
gartens in the New York City schools, 
having recently been promoted to 
those positions by the board of super- 
intendents. 


The new superintendent of schools 
at Newark, Del., is C. E. DouG.Lass, 
formerly assistant superintendent of 
schools, Baltimore. 


Mrs. HENRY ALVAH STRONG, mem- 
ber of the board of trustees, has made 
a gift to the George Washington Uni- 
versity to be used in the erection of a 
dormitory for 200 women students. 


JuLIus E. Scott has accepted the 
superintendency of schools at Peek- 
skill, N. Y., following the resignation 
of Dr. PAUL R. SPENCER. Mr. Scott 
formerly served as principal of Drum 
Hill Junior High School at Peekskill. 


ARTHUR EDWARD BOooK, administra- 
tive assistant to the principal in New- 
town High School, Elmhurst, N. Y., 
died at the age of 57. Mr. Book had 
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Here’s what 





we mean by 


a SCHOOL bath towel + + + 


gf oer with an eye on school needs—heavily 
constructed with woven tape selvages and woven tape 
strips between each rib of terry — double thread weave 
using TWO-PLY yarn — fluffy, absorbent, yet tough and 
durable and without a single weak spot. 

The SUPER-GYM towel is 20x40 in size and weighs a 
full half pound. You can get five or six years wear out of 


it. Your towel costs can be cut down below any economy 
you've ever known. 
WESAMPLE | _ Schools like the SUPER-GYM— 
Test it out—stretch it, try because it's a school towel. 
to tear it, wash it. The 


SUPER-GYM can be woven 
with your name. Write for 
prices. Learn about this 
real ‘‘athletic'’ towel and 
why no other product is 
comparable in strength or 
as economical in cost. 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS 


Baraboo Towel Mills 


Manufacturers 


BARABOO : : WISCONSIN 
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EASY ON EYES 


REVENTION of eyestrain and correct ventilation are two out- 

standing features which have made Sightsaver shades so popular. 
Windows equipped with Sightsaver double roller demountable fixtures 
and SUPERTEX fabrics will admit light and air either at TOP or 
BOTTOM. Extremes of "bright glare" and “shadow-gloom" are pre- 
vented. Fresh air can be admitted freely without dangerous drafts. 
Write or send a penny postal for full information and samples. No 
obligation. 


COMPLETE CATALOG—School supplies and equipment of all kinds 
at WHOLESALE prices are available in 
our latest catalog. It's FREE. Write today. 


PERFECT DAYLIGHT CONTROL 
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Beckley-Cardy Company 


1642 Indiana Ave. » Gteege 











Nhe prook that Victor is 


Ulour Only legical Choice 


VOOR OSN OLIN 





Ix addition to brilliant 


projection and clear, 
natural sound, you will want 
POSITIVE FILM PROTECTION, 
permanently Rock STEADY 
PICTURES and maximum sIM- 
PLicity in the equipment se- 
lected for your school. OnLy 
Victor can provide them 
through PATENTED FEATURES 
that others dare not copy! 
Ask for Demonstration. 





teut and 


SOUND-ON:FILM 


750 watt victor MASTER 
Write Now for Full Information and FREE Demonstration 
Catalog Free on Request 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP., Davenport, lowa 


Educational Division 
Branches: 





NEW YORK CITY, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES 
oJ 





VICTOR. Worlds Finest Equipment for 'Gun MOVIES 


& 





Baton technique; 
seating arrange- 
ments; marching 
formations; tuning 
charts, fingering 
charts for all brass 
and woodwind in- 
struments. The 
chapter on vibra- 
tion, sound waves, 
with many illustra- 
tions, will fascinate 
and enlighten you. 


es 


Scho Greeultv 


THIS BOOK GIVES 


tHE Yasue storY OF 
BAND ORGANIZATION 


AND MANAGEMENT 





® Here is the most complete and use- 
ul volume of school band and orches- 
tra information ever compiled; 48 il- 
lustrated pages of textbook, guide, 
and instructor. It tells how 
to organize a band or or- 
chestra; how to teach it to 
play; how to manage, and 
how to take care of instru- 
ments. 

P-A, maker of the finest of 
moderate priced band in- 
struments, offers this free 
to ‘school music educators. 


There are no strings at- 
tached. It will be sent with- 












out obligation, postpaid. 
Mail atien or aah anote, ! Pan-American Band Inst. & Case Co- : 
on your letter-head. It will |! 253 P-A Bidg., Elkhart, Indiana i 
be a pleasure to us to send, ! Without obligating me in any way please \ 
and a joy to you to receive, send me my copy of “The Band and Orches- i 
“The Band and Orchestra : tra Guide’’, free and postpaid. 1 

Guide’’—by P-A. 

CO SE I ae I 
PAN-AMERICAN | Address 
253 P-A Bidg. Shee =» RRs. ! 
8 ama Bandmaster — Orchestra Director : 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
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also been assistant principal at the 
Jamaica Evening High School, Ja- 
maica, N. Y. 


Middle Western States 


DR. CLARENCE S. YOAKUM, vice 
president of the University of Michi- 
gan and director of educational inves- 
tigations, has been named dean of the 
graduate school of the university, suc- 
ceeding the late DEAN G. CARL HUBER, 
who died suddenly on December 26. 
Doctor Yoakum will maintain his staff 
interest in educational investigations 
and will combine the two positions. In 
the graduate school he will be assisted 
by Dr. PETER O. OKKELBERG, who has 
been appointed assistant dean. 


Supt. W. A. ROSENE of the Calla- 
way, Neb., schools has resigned to be- 
come director of certification and re- 
search in the state department of 
public instruction. FRANK TRACY, 
principal of the Callaway High School, 
has been elected to succeed Mr. Rosene. 


HERBERT LEE STETSON, president 
emeritus of Kalamazoo College, Michi- 
gan, died on January 18 at the age of 
87 years. He became a member of the 
Kalamazoo College faculty in 1900 and 
served as president from 1913 to 1922. 
After retiring he acted as college chap- 
lain for a number of years. He was 
the father of Supt. PAUL C. STETSON 
of the Indianapolis Public Schools. 


FRANK FISCHER last month assumed 
the superintendency of the Circleville, 
Ohio, schools following the death of 
Edwin L. Daley. 


The new principal of the high school 
at McCook, Neb., is R. L. CLeM, for- 
merly superintendent of schools at 
Republican City, Neb. 


PRoF. HARLOW SHAPLEY, one of the 
world’s outstanding astronomers, who 
for many years has been director of 
the Harvard University observatory, 
delivered the six Harris Foundation 
lectures at Northwestern University 
during January. 


THOMAS E. BLACKWELL has resigned 
as comptroller of The Principia, St. 
Louis, his resignation to become 
effective in May. He is expected to ac- 
cept a similar position at Washington 
University. 


S. T. MANUEL, principal of the high 
school at Audubon, Iowa, has been 
named acting superintendent of schools 
for the remainder of the year, succeed- 
ing the late M. M. MCINTIRE. 


Dr. GEORGE HERBERT BETTS, director 
of research at the school of education, 


Northwestern University and profes- 
sor of education, died recently at the 
age of sixty-six years. 


JOHN BOUCHARD, St. Anne, IIl., has 
been appointed acting superintendent 
of schools of Kankakee County until 
August 1, to fill out the unexpired term 
of the late Frank Saltzgiver. CLARENCE 
J. KENNEDY is the superintendent-elect. 
Mr. Bouchard had served as Mr. Saltz- 
giver’s assistant. 


J. C. MITCHELL is the new state di- 
rector of secondary education in Ne- 
braska. He fills the position vacated 
by Dr. G. W. ROSENLOF who is now 
associated with the University of Ne- 
braska. Mr. Mitchell was former su- 
perintendent of schools at McCook, 
Neb. 


O. H. DAKIN, for four years princi- 
pal of the high school at Garner, Iowa, 
has resigned and on January 18 took 
over a hardware business in Emmons, 
Minn. 


BEN A. SYLLA is the new superin- 
tendent of schools at Chicago Heights, 
Ill. CHESTER E. GUNN of Jacksonville, 
Ind., has been named to Mr. Sylla’s 
former post of principal of the Wash- 
ington Intermediate School. 


JOHN MCKENNA is superintendent 
of schools at Evansville, Wis., succeed- 
ing J. P. MANN who has accepted the 
superintendency of the South Milwau- 
kee schools. 


On January 1, the following new 
county superintendents took office in 
Minnesota: O. W. NEWSTROM, Aitkin 
County; CLARISSA M. BERGQUIST, Beck- 
er County; FRED AGATHER, Benton 
County; AGNES NELSON, Big Stone 
County; Louise SWENSON, Carlton 
County; RUDOLPH W. SIEvERT, Carver 
County; J. W. WICKLUND, Cass Coun- 
ty; WILFRED Lowe, Cook County; 
ELLEN CALHOUN, Dodge County; L. H. 
STEELE, Freeborn County; H. G. DIE- 
PENBROCK, Goodhue County; BLANCHE 
SHEFLOE, Grant County; RoBert E. 
Scott, Hennepin County; Mrs. L. M. 
OGDEN, Hubbard County; LAWRENCE 
CIRHAN, Jackson County; ESTHER M. 
BoyD, Kanabec County; GEORGE FEI- 
PEL, LeSueur County; J. C. McKEE, 
Martin County; GEORGE SPRANDEL, 
Morrison County; Mrs. MABEL I. Ros- 
INSON, Mower County; JOHN W. 
DIRKS, Nobles County; ELLA STENs- 
GAARD, Norman County; ARTHUR E. 
GUSTAFSON, Pine County; H. E. Sor- 
vic, Polk County; HILBERG PETERSON, 
Pope County; BERT N. HENDRICKSON, 
Renville County; E. E. HAvuGe, Rice 
County; CHARLES CHRISTIANSON, 
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Roseau County; JERRY BEDNAR, Scott 
County; Mrs. LILLIAN DINSMORE, Sib- 
ley County; GARLAND TAYLOR, Stearns 
County; EMMA ANDERSON, Stevens 
County; Mrs. HuGH RoBINSON, Todd 
County; Cora WERNER, Traverse Coun- 
ty; LAURA CUFFEL, Wabasha County; 
ARTHUR SPLETSTOESER, Waseca Coun- 
ty; Mrs. Vicror A. MALMROSE, Waton- 
wan County; JESSE JESTUS, Winona. 


Southern States 


The resignation of RoBertT R. MOTON 
as president of Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama, will take effect in May. Mr. 
Moton resigns after nineteen years as 
head of the college. 


B. L. HASELL is the new principal of 
Clarksville High School, Clarksville, 
Tenn. He was formerly superintend- 
ent of schools at Jacksboro, Tenn. 


RUSSELL R. TUCK has been recently 
elected by the county court as super- 
intendent of public instruction of Hou- 
ston County, Tennessee. He has been 
principal of the Stewart High School 
for the last five years. 


R. L. VINING has resigned as princi- 
pal of the Belcher High School, Caddo 
parish, Louisiana, to become school su- 
pervisor of Sabine parish. 


JOHN EUBANKS is the new principal 
of Theo Consolidated School, Corinth, 
Miss., succeeding CLYDE L. BURNS who 
resigned in early January to accept a 
position as a sewing machine repre- 
sentative. 


Western States 


I. E. STUTSMAN has been appointed 
superintendent of schools, St. Joseph, 
Mo. He formerly occupied a similar 
post in Greeley, Colo. 


The board of trustees of the Sutter 
Creek Union High School, Amador 
County, Calif., has appointed LELAND 
O. GLANDON as principal to succeed 
R. Duv SMITH. Mr. Glandon has been 
on the high school faculty since 1929 
and in addition to academic teaching 
was athletic coach. 


PAUL C. FAWLEY, a mathematics in- 
structor at Campbell County High 
School, Gillette, Wyo., has been elected 
superintendent of schools of Powell, 
Wyo., a school system serving 1,200 
pupils. 


Mrs. MACIE I. MONTGOMERY assumed 
her new duties as superintendent of 
schools, Shasta County, Calif., on Jan- 
uary 7. Assisting her are James Don- 
nelly as supervisor of rural schools and 
Mrs. Olive Endicott as office deputy. 
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DANGEROUS 


OF 
FENCE 
DUST es 
Ix fact, any dust in a school HUMAN 
room is dangerous. Leading s fa rQ 
educators and architects have W. = | 
e 


lo since aband d hand 
ng since abandone an igh them yourself 















methods of cleaning. New 


schools are installing the True, you can’t weigh the cash value of a life... 
Spencer Central Vacuum Sys- yet some people will hesitate over the cost of 
tem—while schools already Fence. There is NO comparison . . . there is but 


ONE solution . .. FENCE and offer every school 
child the protection he deserves. 
For 49 years Stewart Iron and Chain Link 


built are changing from hand 
methods to the Spencer 


Portable. Wire Fences have guided school children into 
It is built to last, is easily the paths of safety . . . See a Stewart represen- 

moved, can be operated by tative before you gamble a life... . 

one man and has a powerful Write for the address of your local Stewart office. 


vacuum and volume of air at 


the tool end. It cleans floors, 
walls, furniture and decora- 
THE tions. 
SP PE N CE ER We would be glad to try one 


IRON 


Wine 
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out in your district or refer 

















TURBINE CO 
SASTIOED  cean | Yam © Gree of cee The STEWART IRON WORKS CO. | 
your State that are using Sncorperetod 
Spencer Equipment. 118 Stewart Block,'Cincinnati, O. | 
1047 





D I J A L | J 3 E: Profit by the Experience of the 
Most Critical 
THE HOLMES EDUCATOR 
Sound on Film 
Standard 35mm 
PROJECTOR 
meets the most exact- 


ing requirements of 
leading Film producers. 















THE REASONS—Ball Bear- 
ing Mechanism Projector 
and Sound Head one unit— 
all moving parts in a sealed 
tight housing. 


COMPARE the 
new EDUCA- 
TOR with any 
equipment 





One of the most valuable features of the FINNELL “100 ee —— 
Series,’’ especially in small school buildings, is the ease 
with which the 18-inch brush of the large size may be ~ 
changed for a brush only 11 inches in diameter. This 1975 
permits the same machine to scrub both large corridors ; 
and small classrooms. It will clean the spaces under desks DOWN 
and in narrow aisles as thoroughly and economically and 19 easy 
as it cleans the “wide open spaces. payments. 
Four sizes, all speedy, powerful and silent. For full No interest 
information about the complete line of FINNELL Floor in simi 
Machines and FINNELL Floor Products, write FINNELL rf comes on 8 
SYSTEM, INC., 202 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. } & 
(Space No. C-44, NEA—Atlantic City) Qeanantinen f _—_ 
Demonstration 


r I N N E. Li L HOLMES etenwetes a 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 1814 Orchard Street Chicago 
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Stage-Struck 

Musical comedy’s revolving stage 
mayhap inspired the 1935 refrigerators 
built by Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pitts- 
burgh. 

Instead of a quick shift from the 
ballroom of the royal palace to the 
camp of the gypsies, the new refrig- 
erator takes a quarter turn from 
Roquefort to roast beef. 

Besides the revolving middle shelf, 
the new Westinghouse has self-ejecting 
ice cube trays, a “button touch” door 
latch and a special three-drawer com- 
partment housing dairy basket, salad 
crisper and fruit bin. It has the same 
smooth flowing body lines made smart 
by débutantes, motor cars and high- 
speed railway trains. The eighteen 
models provide several suitable for use 
in school cafeterias of varying sizes. 


The Writing on the Wall 


This particular writing happens to 
be on a new type of board having a 
dark green surface. Presto, and it is 
reversed so that a cork surface is 
available for display purposes. An- 
other preste, and brackets appear 
from the chalk rail allowing the board 
to be brought forward at the lower 
edge, forming an easel. The idea is 
advanced by the Austral Sales Corp., 
101 Park Avenue, New York City, 
that it is much easier to write or to 
draw with the board in a slanting posi- 
tion. One other point—the Multi-Use 
Board comes in units so that while one 
section of the room is being used for 
writing, another section may be used 
for painting and a third for display. 


Beaten Paths 


The world beat a quick path to the 
door of the humble craftsman who out- 
did his neighbor by the making of a 
better mousetrap. The drip trap busi- 
ness has had less publicity through the 
ages, and for that reason it seems 
suitable at this time to call attention 
to the new thermostatic drip trap, de- 
signed for removal of air and con- 
densation from short steam mains, 
branches and risers, which has been 
developed by Jas. P. Marsh Corpora- 
tion, 2073 Southport Avenue, Chicago. 

The Marsh No. 17 Drip Trap is 


especially adaptable for installation on 
unit ventilators, small unit heaters 
and other equipment which may be 
subjected to freezing temperatures dur- 
ing periods when the heating system 
is not in operation. The thermostatic 
element screws directly into the trap 
body. All working parts are said to 
be easily accessible. 


Shaking Your Sugar 


Sugar takers have become sugar 
shakers in the cafeterias of America, 
where a tall glass receptacle that 
pours sugar has all but supplanted 
our native sugar bowl. That these 
handy receptacles for Cz.H»Ou have 
been purely utilitarian and without 
esthetic appeal is not suprising at this 
stage of development, but there is no 
reason why good design cannot be ap- 
plied to this type of sugar server until 
it becomes a stimulant rather than a 
deterrent to the appetite. 

A step in this direction has been 
taken by the Spengler-Loomis Manu- 
facturing Co., 58 East Washington 
Street, Chicago, in its new sugar 
server. A gracefully tapered glass jar, 
it has top and base rings of copper 
heavily nickel plated and highly pol- 
ished. The Spenlo pouring top is a 
feature. 

The 60-teaspoon capacity, measured 
pouring, will be particularly useful to 
the school cafeteria. 


To the Queen's Taste 


Cook stoves are regal objects nowa- 
days, all jacketed in shining enamel 
and concealing their true function un- 
til you wonder upon approaching one 
whether you are upstairs, downstairs 
or in my lady’s chamber. This air of 
concealment is not all in the interest 
of Art, it may be said. The tucking 
out of sight of door springs, hinges, 
flue and manifold makes cleanliness an 
easier virtue. 

You must not judge the 1935 stove 
by appearance only. Whether you like 
its new contours or whether you resent 
not being able to tell stove from buffet, 
bureau or grand piano, you can ap- 
preciate the lower fuel cost and faster 
service that come from improvements 
made in interior design. 

Standard Gas Equipment Corpora- 
tion, 18 East Forty-First Street, New 
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York City, has improved its Vulcan 
heavy duty gas cooking equipment 
both practically and artistically. The 
company claims as sturdier virtues of 
its new stoves a higher and more 
evenly distributed top temperature, an 
oven designed for baking as well as for 
roasting, oven heat control, a deeper 
high shelf and heavier construction. 


On the Level 


Levelite now takes the floor. It is a 
plastic floor leveling compound applied 
in three simple operations over a sub- 
floor. Announced by Selby, Battersby 
& Company, Thirty-Third and Arch 
Streets, Philadelphia, Levelite is said 
to harden quickly and to form’a ‘dur- 
able coating, with the physical advan- 
tages of wood. Into its composition go 
a liquid bonder, a compound in powder 
form and an emulsion. The bonder is 
first applied, and the compound and 
emulsion are then mixed together. 


Sure Footing 


“A dash—a quick stop—a shot that 
plunks into the basket. Add two more 
points for Seal-O-San.” Before the 
game even starts, the manufacturers 
of this floor finish (Huntington Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Huntington, Ind.) have 
managed to roll up twelve points for 
their product, and they enumerate all 
of them in this year’s edition of 
“Basketball Shot Charts and Scouting 
Diagrams.” 

Three thousand basketball coaches, 
it seems, favor Seal-O-San for their 
gymnasium floors, chiefly because of 
its nonslippery surface. The janitor 
simply slaps it on with a calcimine 
brush or a lamb’s wool mop, and there 
it is—no confusing reflections for the 
player dribbling the ball, few injuries 
to players from falls. 


Fathered by Waters 


By Waters-Genter Company of 
Minneapolis (219 North Second 
Street) is issued a new cafeteria dis- 
play counter which will interest school 
lunchroom managers. An electrically 
heated Thermotainer distinguishes it. 
No water, no steam, no drains, no 
plumbing are required to keep foods 
hot and fresh until served. 

Foods in the Thermotainer are kept 
in practically air-tight compartments 
surrounded by circulating electrically 
heated air. None of this moving air, 
however, comes in direct contact with 
the food in the storage compartments. 
The heat is thermostatically controlled. 
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The New DeVry 


Theatre Sound Projector 


FOR THE LARGEST SCHOOL AND 
THEATRE AUDITORIUMS 


THE OLD / 


MUST MAKE 
WAY FOR 
THE NEW 











Send for program DeVry Free Summer School. 


TOPRIM 


now offers the MOST. 








4 we 


COMPLETE LI NE. 
of STEAM HEATING 
| _ SPECIALTIES 











4 
4 





FOR EVERY TYPE OF 
STEAM HEATING SYSTEM 
For full information See Your Wholesaler or 


_ Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc. ua er 


Suerte 
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THE EXHIBIT OF 


oe A g 


SCHOOL LOCKER LOCKS 
AT THE CONVENTION 


) W! will have an interesting 


exhibitand working dem- 






onstration of these and other 
YALE Locker Locks at the 
annual convention of the De- 
partment of Superintendence 
of the National Education 
Association at Atlantic City, 
February 23 to 28th. 


Be sure to visit this Exhibit. 


NEW — 


YALE COMBINATION 
PADLOCK No, 579 (No. 589 with 


control key) Another outstanding 
achievement with several 
exclusive features. 


You will find a cordial wel- 
come at BOOTHS I-2 and 
I-3. It will show you how 
school locker systems can be 
modernized, how security can 
be greatly increased and sup- 
ervision simplified. 


Members of our organiza- 
tion who are authorities on 
locker locks and locker sys- 
tems will be there to answer 
any questions you may care to 
ask. 


Make it a point to visit us. 


W — YALE 

COMBINATION 

CK No. 

429. An excellent 

lock at a mod- 
erate price. 


YALE 
COMBINATION 
LOCKER LOCK 
No. L3374 Rot- 








pe Ree self- 

ocking type E 

, ° YALE 
wit super i COMBINATION 


visory control 


key. LOCKER LOCK 


No. L3369 (L3379 with control key) For 
compartment or box lockers. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MEG. CO. 


STAMFORD, CONN,., U. S. A. 
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GOING to the N. E. A.? The meetings are educational, 
inspirational; Atlantic City, entertaining, healthful. Visit 
the Winston Exhibit, D-12, D-14—directly opposite the 


Registration Booth. 
_—" 


THERE were 54,000 soldiers named Smith in the A. E. F. 
during the war. But among geography authors there is 
only one Smith—J. Russell Smith, author of the new 
Smith Single-Cycle Plus Series (Home Fotxs, Wor.p 
Fotxs, AMERICAN LANDS AND PEopLes, Fore1cGn LANpDs 
AND Peop.es, and Our INpustr1AL Wor tp). Shall we 


send you complete information? 
a" 


WHO?’S afraid of the big bad—doglike carnivore or any 
of various small coleopterous or lepidopterous larve 
which infest granaries? You’re right! Little Johnny 
never found this definition of WOLF in THe Winston 
StmpLiFIED Dictionary. There is an edition of the 


Winston Simp irFiep for every school need. 
—sT 


IT isn’t John; it isn’t George; it isn’t William—the most 
common name of men and boys throughout the world is 


Mohammed. 


PRINCIPALS of smaller high schools sometimes hesi- 
tate to introduce a commercial course because they fear 
it may be expensive. The new Winston commercial texts 
(INTRODUCTION TO BusiNEss, BOOKKEEPING FOR IMME- 
DIATE Use, and TypPEWRITING FOR IMMEDIATE USE) 
enable any principal to offer commercial education at 
minimum cost. These books stress the modern socialized 
type of course and adapt commercial education to the 
needs and desires of practically all students, while the 
teacher’s manuals are so explicit that any high school 
teacher can successfully handle these subjects. 
—" 

AT least 1,400,000,000 persons or 70 per cent of the 
entire world today still wear an amulet or some other 
emblem or charm to protect them from evil spirits, bad 
luck, or sickness. Preferable for the latter is Dr. Cope- 
LAND’s Home Menpicat Book ($2.95). “Within a week 
we used it in two emergencies,” wrote a Principal. “It’s 
a comfort to have it always handy” wrote a teacher. 595 


pages. Indexed for quick reference. 
th al 


ONE year ago, the new Burnham and Jack histories 
appeared (THe Becinnincs or Our Country, THE 
GrowTH or Our Country, and AMEricAa—Our Coun- 
TRY). Our own Dept. of Vital Statistics reports that had 
we been able to use only one printing press for these 
books, it would have had to run twenty-four hours a 
day every day since publication to keep up with the 
demand. 
a 
1635—founding of Boston Latin School, forerunner of 


the American high school. 
tt ee al 


1935—Winston publications, in use wherever the Eng- 
lish language is spoken and taught, comprise the finest 
list in fifty-one years of publishing. 


The JOHN C. Wi NS TON COMPANY 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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FAMOUS PAINTINGS AND THEIR STORIES. By 
Marie Schubert. New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1934. 
Pp. 48, (with 10 color reproductions of paintings). $1. 


Color pictures alone are worth the price of the entire book. 
A tabloid art primer that might be used effectively in school 
libraries as supplementary reading in art appreciation 
courses. The descriptive writing accompanying the pictures 
is pointed for adult readers. 


ANALYSIS OF ACTIVITIES AND POTENTIALITIES 
FOR ACHIEVEMENT OF THE PARENT-TEACH- 
ER ASSOCIATION. By Elmer S. Holbeck. Contribu- 
tions to Education No. 601. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1934. Pp. vii + 126. $1.50. 


This contribution raises some pertinent and interesting 
points regarding the Parent-Teacher Association and its 
relationship to public education. It deserves careful study 
by administrators. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN RHODE ISLAND. By Charles 
Carroll. Providence, R. I.: E. L. Freeman Company. 
Pp. 500. 


This is one of the state investigations into the back- 
ground of the public school system that received too little 
attention when first published a few years ago. It is on the 
basis of a succession of similar studies that the general 
history of public education will be rewritten in the future. 
It corrects several errors that have crept into the writing 
of two of our general authors. 


FROM GALILEO TO COSMIC RAYS. By Harvey Brace 
Lemon. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. 
Pp. xviii + 450. 100 plates plus numerous line drawings 
and cartoons. Educational Edition $3.75. Stereoscope 
75 cents extra. 


Revolutionary in concept and in development, fascinating 
in method of presentation, interesting as an adventure 
story is this new text in physics. Designed for a general 
survey course in the college at the University of Chicago, 
it should find an immediate place in every secondary school 
library. It’s the kind of science text the youngsters dream 
about but seldom have selected for them, possibly because 
so few of this type are written. Its possibilities in the field 
of adult education should be tested. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Daniel Bell Leary. 
New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1934. Pp. xiv 
+ 363. $2.50. 


Valiant effort is made in this book to reduce all psycho- 
logical theories of learning to a common denominator of 
behaviorism. The author’s conception of behaviorism is 
much broader than that of many writers — in fact his con- 
ception is so broad that the higher thought processes and 
purposive behaviors easily fit within the confines of the 
theory. Unless the point of view of behaviorism is ac- 
cepted, the author sees no hope for a science of education. 
Students of educational psychology will find this volume 
stimulating and worth while. 
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| ‘The School 


Library 


| 
| 
| has become an integral part of present 
day essential school equipment. It is 
important to the school official to 
| know that he can put his library re- 
| quirements into our hands with the 
feeling that the orders will be cared 
for completely and correctly to the last 
detail. @ We specialize in the library 
branch of the book business, handling 
| library orders from many hundreds of 
School Boards and Colleges from all 
parts of the country. @ Satisfactory 
service and liberal discounts. @ Send 
us your next order, large or small,and 
avail yourself of the advantages which 
we offer to your Board. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 E. Ontario Street - - - Chicago 
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Now— 

Your present school can have 
radio, public and individual 
address to each class room 
without rewiring your building 





AT SEWARD PARK HIGH SCHOOL 
One of the three New York City High Schools 
so Equipped. Mr. Robert B. Brodie, Principal. 


Our bulletin will be forwarded on request. 


RADIO RECEPTOR CO., 


106 - 7th Ave., New York City 


INC. 








The TRUE STORY of 
HARRY JOHNSON, 


Electrician 


Working on a job in a telephone 
sub-station, Johnson found a 
Dayton Safety Ladder and began 
using it. Before he had finished, 
a telephone official ordered the 
ladder moved to another sub- 
station where it was needed. 
Johnson missed it so much he 
phoned in an order for another 
and paid for it himself. He said, 
“I figure the time saved on this 
job alone will pay for the Dayton!”’ 


The DAYTON SAFETY 
LADDER CO. 


121-123 West Third Street, Cincinnati, O. 


DAYTON 


Safety Ladder 


(PATENTED) 





Dayton Safety 
Ladders are 
made of dura- 
ble airplane 
spruce, in sizes 
3 to 16 feet. 
Straight back 
permits close 
work in cor- 
ners, against 
walls. Write to- 
day for attrac- 
tive price on 
the size your 
school needs. 
Address Dept. 
NS-2. 


Stock carried on{Pacific Coast¥by E. D. Bullard Co., 

Los Angeles and San Francisco, and by}160 other 
distributors from coast to coast. Made and distrib- 
uted in Canada.by Percy, Hermant, Ltd.. Toronto. 














Look for these 
names and be sure of a 
superior product. 


. . . 


@ Send us your name and receive free samples 
of these new imprinted Chalk Crayons. 
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| SUPERVISED 
Correspondence Study | 


Enriches 


Your High School Curriculum 


Economically 


“By means of Supervised Correspondence Study electives may 
be made available without increasing the size of the teaching 


force . . . The cost . . . is never more, and usually consid- 
erably less, than for regular instruction.’—University of 
Nebraska. 


Visit our Booth I-4, N. E. A. Convention 
Atlantic City, Feb. 23-28 or write for information. 
About 400 courses of instruction available. 


HIGH SCHOOL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


INTERNATIONAL 


Correspondence Schools 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Offices in all principal cities 
Member, National Home Study Council. 

















Announcing ate a 
The Progressive 
Spelling Series 


BY SIDNEY G. FIRMAN AND 
GRACE ELIZABETH SHERMAN 


A CNew Crype of Speller with an Individual | 


Socialized Study Plan 


Each book (grades two to eight, inclusive) pro- 
vides an individual self-instruction plan by which 
the pupils teach themselves to spell with the help 
of their classmates. This procedure offers a type of 
preparation for cooperative social living, while the 
pupils are acquiring normal spelling skills without 
the use of any of the monotonous reviews, drills, 
and grinds of the traditional spelling methods. 


May we send you more detailed information? 





> 1935 


Silver-Burdett 





New York 








Sen Francisco 
| 
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EDUCATION VERSUS INDOCTRINATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS. By Horace M. Kallen. (Public Policy 
Pamphlet No. 13, Harry D. Gideonse, Editor). Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. 23. $0.25. 
Paper cover. 


Should be read after you have finished your first two 
copies of “The Educational Frontier.” Decidedly worth 
while. 


READINGS IN PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By Ellwood P. Cubberley. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934. Pp. xviii + 534. 


A valuable and comprehensive collection of readings to 
be used as supplemental reading in the history of educa- 
tion. Selections of recent years are somewhat narrow in 
type and express only one point of view. It would have 
been greatly improved by an extensive cross index. 


OUR VANISHING HAIR. By Charles Nessler. New York: 
The Alwyn-Schmidt Publishing Company, 1934. Pp. 
140 + illustrations. $2. 


Either way you look at it, the result will be hard on the 
barbers, unless they reform. A serious investigator in the 
field of hair develops interesting hypothesis concerning the 
prevention of baldness. He advocates school hair clinics. 
The book should at least be carefully read. 


SCIENCE IN THE NEW EDUCATION (As Applied to 
the Elementary School). By S. R. Slavson and Robert 
K. Speer. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934. Pp. 
xii + 396. $2.50. 


A serious effort to present not only science in the elemen- 
tary school but to analyze methodology as well. Special 
emphasis is given to the research-discovery method. The 
book deserves careful examination by specialists in this 
field. 


WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY. A STUDY. By David D. 
Henry. Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1934. Pp. 276. 


$2. 


A book that meets satisfactorily a long-felt need —a 
key to the work of William Vaughn Moody, whose true 
literary size and perspective are just being gradually real- 
ized. It throws needed light upon the darkest places in 
Moody’s writings. An invaluable asset to teachers and stu- 
dents of American literature, it will repay reading. 


GOOD COOKING MADE EASY AND ECONOMICAL. 
By Marjorie Heseltine and Ula M. Dow. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1933. Pp. 502. 
$2.50. 


Directions for planning menus, assembling meals and 
concocting individual dishes are explicit enough to be read- 
ily followed. Time and temperatures required for cooking 
and the number of servings to be obtained from each recipe 
are given. Features not usually found in cook books include 
a buying guide giving in tabulated form the practical points 
to observe in selecting and purchasing the various food 
materials; a paragraph at the beginning of each chapter 
on garnishing and other items applying specifically to the 
recipes in that group, and a chapter on kitchen equipment 
and utensils, their care and how to use them intelligently. 
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Public Education Moves Forward.................. 12 
By E. E. OBERHOLTZER, President, Department of Superin- 
tendence, National Education Association 


Appraising Your School Laws................ee00. 15 
By JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, United States Commissioner of 
Education 
When Adults Come to Public School............... 17 


By LYMAN Bryson, Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University 


The Superintendent and Teacher Education........ 19 
By AMBROSE L. SUHRIE, Professor of Teachers-College 
Education, New York University 


The Responsibility of Government for the Support 
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By JAMES H. RICHMOND, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Frankfort, Ky. 


Educational Reconstruction in South Dakota....... 24 
By I. D. WeEEks, State Superintendent of Publia Instruc- 
tion, Pierre, S. D. 


Let’s Remove the Mysticism From the Problem of 
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By PAuL R. Mort, Director, School of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


Ten Ways to Increase the Influence of Teachers...... 29 
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By E. W. BUTTERFIELD, State Commissioner of Education, 
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Side Glances— 


Dr. A. J. STOD- 
DARD was named president of the 
Department of Superintendence, N. E. 
A., at Atlantic City. A. L. Threlkeld, 
superintendent of schools, Denver, was 
chosen second vice president. E. E. 
Oberholtzer becomes first vice presi- 
dent. 

Ben G. Graham, superintendent of 
the Pittsburgh schools, was elected to 
the executive committee for a four- 
year term. The new head of the School- 
men’s Rotary is Milton C. Potter, su- 
perintendent of the Milwaukee schools. 





For seventeen years Doctor Stoddard 
served in the Nebraska schools, first 
as a rural teacher, later as principal 
and superintendent in various towns. 
He left the superintendancy of the 
Beatrice schools in 1922 to become 
head of the Bronxville, N .Y. school 
system. From Bronxville he went to 
Schnectady, and since 1929 he has 
been superintendent of schools at 
Providence, R. I. In 1932-33 he was 
president of the Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction. 


Waar is an 


amateur? The more analytical sports 
writers tell us that there are many 
amateurs in professional hockey, foot- 
ball and baseball. These include indi- 
viduals who retain the spirit of play 
and the joy of play. Without them 
there might be mechanical expertness 
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but little fire, flash and color. The 
same holds true in education but — we 
won’t go any further. Miss Willcock- 
son has developed a story built around 
the retention of the amateur spirit in 
teaching that will be a high feature 


for April. 
Ws: LIKE the 


spirit of old Virginia. Under intelli- 
gent educational leadership a very in- 
teresting plan has been developed for 
the reorganization and expansion of 
public education. Dr. Sidney B. Hall, 
state superintendent, reviews these 
plans next month. 


‘Temes is still ad- 
venture in education. If you don’t 
agree, please read Dr. Walter B. Pit- 
kin’s story of his experiences in New 
Hampshire with a new program for 
adults and be convinced. It has given 
him more thrill than shooting a birdie 
in golf. (Please don’t inquire of us 
what a “birdie” is—look in the rule 
book.) 


Dean Frederick 
Rand Rogers, untiring exponent of 
better health education programs, be- 
gins a series of three articles in the 
April number. These will merit the 
close attention of every superintendent 
and principal. The first relates to 
health conservation. 


VV HY do politi- 


cians bring up the question of state 
publication and/or state printing of 
textbooks perennially? Those states 
that have seriously tried it are not 
enthusiastic. Yet four or six states are 
confronted with thcse proposed statu- 
tory enactments every two years. The 
full roster of 1935 attempts is not yet 
in but there will surely be more. Dr. 
Nelson B. Henry analyzes the entire 
history of the movement and presents 
some pertinent information in April. 


Ds HARRY D. 


Kitson will attempt in next month’s 
issue to correct many mistaken ideas 
about vocational guidance that still 
seem to persist in lay and professional 
minds. 


New York State Has New Teacher Certification Rules 36 
By HERMAN COOPER, Assistant Commissioner of Teacher 
Education and Certification, State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, N. Y. 


School and Governmental Finance................. 37 
By ALFRED D. SIMPSON, Assistant Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for Finance, State Education Department, Albany, 


es 
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Texas 
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phia, Pa.) 
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Looking Forward . . . 


Avy EXTENDED period 
of unusual strain quickly shows defects in struc- 
ture and in operation. The depression has brought 
out many already suspected and other unsuspected 
social and political weaknesses. Of these none is 
more significant than the failure of the public 
schools on all levels to take cognizance of the rapid 
development of propaganda as a major social tech- 
nique since the World War. Although this activity 
for directing and controlling public opinion has 
long been recognized both by governmental and 
private agencies, courses of study fail to reveal that 
teachers have become conscious of the problem. 

During the depression movement against free 
public education by certain interest groups, the 
profession was at first stunned. There rapidly fol- 
lowed a period of intense emotional reaction and 
finally the resort to counter propaganda as a means 
of counteracting the efforts of these class interests. 
Throughout the period we have professed our- 
selves as unable to understand the complacent ini- 
tial acceptance by the people of the unfounded 
charges of extravagance made against public edu- 
cation. It did not seem to have occurred to us that 
this condition arose out of a teaching defect for 
which we, as a profession, have been responsible. 
Propaganda is a recognized and accepted instru- 
ment for social manipulation and management. It 
will not be discarded. It might therefore be in- 
tensely profitable to study the problem calmly and 
objectively and briefly to consider its implica- 
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tions for education in a democratic social pattern. 

While fulfilling its function as a cultural repro- 
duction agency the public school must nevertheless 
guard against excessive indoctrination or the de- 
velopment of intellectual and social complacency. 
As an institution it must not teach children and 
adults “what to think,” in the words of a late uni- 
versity president, but rather “how to think.” The 
school must take cognizance of the fact that our 
culture is dynamic in character and that evolution 
and change are fundamental elements in life. It 
must be capable of producing a “flexible personal- 
ity” as an essential for successful living. 

One relatively simple means in the process of 
developing intellectual interest and stability on the 
part of the individual is to prepare him to exercise 
the possibility of choice between the acceptance or 
rejection of different propagandas. Instead of 
cluttering much of our English, social studies and 








science courses with relatively unimportant aca- 
demic detail, we have the choice of exposing every 
child in secondary education and every adult in 
institutions of higher learning to specific courses 
in the field of propaganda. Instead of teaching 
almost abject reverence for the printed word, re- 
gardless of inspiration or origin, it would be much 
more intelligent to teach the means of measuring 
value and validity in the spoken and written word. 

The creation of a critical attitude toward all 
material and of a delay in acceptance or rejection, 
based on a clear knowledge of who produced the 
idea and its immediate and ultimate purpose, might 
in a crisis be worth more than tons of counter 
propaganda. 

The present product of a too obvious academic 
public educational system is poorly equipped to 
take care of himself in a realistic life. He reacts 
emotionally and quickly to apparently attractive 
panaceas because he has not learned the nature of 
propaganda or the means of combating it. A little 
more curricular realism is vitally needed. It should 
have continuous placement from the seventh grade 
through graduate school. 


8 RECENT years re- 
search has indicated the detrimental effect of noise 
on the central nervous system of the individual. 
Noise in schools must also be considered definitely 
as a negative element in instructional efficiency. 
Noise is detrimental to good administration and to 
safety of the children in many instances. Only 
within the past few years has this factor received 
any attention at the hands of the individuals re- 
sponsible for the designing of the school plant. In 
even fewer cases have superintendent and board 
of education been willing to spend the small extra 
sums to ensure noiseless operation because they 
have considered the idea as a frill or an extra. 

Where swimming pools are operated there will 
be noise. It would be entirely unnatural to expect 
pupils to act as if they were attending a funeral 
when they are really experiencing the joyous con- 
tact of body with stimulating water. Yet quiet is 
essential as a safety measure. Certainly antinoise 
treatment is necessary in the natatorium. 

The old barnlike gymnasium with its hard walls 
and ceiling has long been a place of diminished 
educational value because of the echoes. Instruc- 
tors must use megaphones, whistles or large bells 
to give instructions. Here again is a real need for 
acoustical treatment. 

The cafeteria should be considered as a health 
adjunct with respect to food and for its value in 
social eating. Hard floors, walls, ceilings and fur- 
niture, combined with the hardness of dishes and 
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plated steel, do not provide the element of quiet 
and release from tension that is found in the home 
dining room. Social usage demands easy and well 
modulated conversation at mealtime. The typical 
cafeteria makes rational conversation impossible. 
Eating in a boiler factory or near a riveting ma- 
chine would not seem too strange after the typical 
school cafeteria. Here above all places there should 
be a resilient floor, noise reducing furniture, soft 
walls, carefully treated ceiling and bright window 
hangings that in themselves possess noise-absorb- 
ing possibilities. In institutional eating places the 
floor covering of the home is impracticable but a 
sound-absorbing covering is entirely possible. 

Some years ago many of our vocationalists felt 
that school shops should approach the factory in 
realism, even including the noise. As a result of 
this assumption most of our educational vocational 
laboratories today are miniature boiler plants, to 
their instructional detriment. Here is another vital 
spot in which noise must be reduced. 

The rapid expansion of the music curriculum has 
developed noise problems. Music rooms must be 
not only thoroughly protected within the unit 
against noise from without but special attention 
must be given to the insulation of heating ducts 
and pipes running through these rooms. 

Typewriting and commercial appliance labora- 
tories need relief from the harsh metallic vibra- 
tions resulting from operation of the equipment. 
Noiseless equipment helps but floor and ceiling 
treatment does much better. 

Noisy corridors, especially first floors where the 
presence of abrasive material constantly tracked 
into the building makes a hard floor desirable, may 
be controlled by treatment of walls and ceilings 
with sound reducing material. The use of various 
felts or canvas on the side above the locker line 
will provide excellent surfaces for decoration. 

Even that great weakness of the American class- 
room, the shrill and piercing teacher voice, might 
be modified somewhat by a sound absorbing ceiling. 

The importance of noise reduction has been 
overlooked in our public schools. It is doubtful 
whether further neglect can be justified. Noise 
reduction should be considered as vital in planning 
as any other construction phase. 


L. ADULT education is to 
be a part of the public school program as it should 
be, a start must be made by the profession and by 
administrators to educate ultraconservative and 
middle-aged boards of education to this need. The 
wide spreading tendency on the part of city boards 
of education to shut tightly the school against any 
informal program of adult education is not reas- 
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suring. Reports from different sections of the 
country indicate that reaction and fear, plus some 
pressure from chambers of commerce, are definitely 
going to force the adult away from the school into 
efforts under private venture. 

The attitude of superintendents and boards of 
education that the public school is not a proper 
place for mature men and women to gather and 
discuss politics, economics, the betterment and en- 
richment of life is not tenable in a democratic 
order. The schools belong to all of the people and 
should be thrown wide open to them for that essen- 
tial continuation of their social, economic and civic 
education. Any other practice will be detrimental 
to public education as a vital cultural activity and 
to the democratic spirit. 


"Bas faculties of history 
have been reestablished in the Moscow and Lenin- 
grad universities, as of September 1, 1934, in order 
to prepare “properly qualified specialists in his- 
tory” to teach the new history in Russian schools. 
An appraisal of history and history teaching 
method by the Council of People’s Commissaries 
and the Central Committee of the Soviet Union 
found content and method unsatisfactory. The 
report states: “Both the textbooks and the instruc- 
tion have an abstract, schematic character. In- 
stead of the teaching of history in a lively, interest- 
ing form, by presenting the most important events 
and facts in their chronological sequence, with 
characterizations of historical leaders, the students 
are offered abstract definitions of social-economic 
formulations, thus replacing a connected account 
of history by abstract sociological schemas.” 

As a result of this dissatisfaction special com- 
mittees have been commissioned to prepare new 
textbooks by June, 1935, to include: the ancient 
world, the middle ages, modern history and history 
of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. The 
outstanding feature of Russian realism appears 
to be the ability to discard without emotion any 
pattern that does not work well when put into 
actual practice. 


‘Boo advocates of heavy 
exercise who appear to be gaining in popularity 
and strength in some training institutions and also 
in many public school systems through their grad- 
uates might well hesitate and study more carefully 
the relation of the adult individual to his current 
environment. Habits formed in secondary school 
and university respecting exercises and play are 
presumed to carry over into post school life; un- 
fortunately, according to many medical authorities, 
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this transfer value is too much in evidence. Re- 
cently Dean Irving S. Cutter of Northwestern 
University Medical School brought the issue to 
the front in clear-cut and specific terms. He 
stated that too strenuous methods of recreation 
and play that cause undue strain and wear on the 
adult organism are directly responsible for the 
failure of man to increase his chances for longevity 
in the higher ages. He stresses the point already 
widely publicized by Doctor Jacobson of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Medical School that one of the 
vital adult needs of the present age is for rest and 
relaxation as well as for reasonable play. 

Dean Cutter further maintains that our holidays 
are too infrequent and our adult recreation during 
holidays is liable to be of such character that the 
physical hazard is increased rather than decreased. 
If the assumptions-of the heavy exercise advocates 
are unsound, the place to make a proper start is in 
our public school teaching. One of the ways in 
which traditional and assumptive theories might 
be tested is through competent research by biolo- 
gists and physiologists. Physical education will 
suffer so long as there is a distinct demarcation 
between it and medicine. Functionally, the ap- 
proach to the entire problem should be made in the 
field of health education, of which physical educa- 
tion represents only one phase. Until the entire 
field can be successfully correlated and integrated 
with medicine its future course is doubtful. Physi- 


» eal education cannot stand in an isolated and inde- 


pendent position. It must be rationally related to 
the entire field of living. There is a big job ahead 
for the educationist in this most important curricu- 
lar segment. 


ree agem 
unconsciously finds its way into the utterly serious 
reporting of serious research by serious research- 
ers. Even when picked up and hung in full view 
the serious researcher considers it lese majesty for 
any layman to place profane pen on the gospel 
of science. We found one recently that is too 
good to keep hidden away among the sacred sym- 
bols. In a piece of psychological research the re- 
porter made a momentous and significant discovery 
after months of observation. Presented with other 
conclusions it stated: “Infants were decidedly 
more active just prior to feeding and less active 
following feeding,” while “one infant was 290 
times as active as another infant.” A good qualifi- 
cation for all scientists as well as teachers is a well 
balanced sense of the obvious. 
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Public Education Moves Forward 


By E. E. OBERHOLTZER 


President, Department of Superintendence, 
National Education Association 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


N THIS critical transition period great 
issues confront the American people. To- 
day they are challenged to make an ag- 

gressive attack on new frontiers emerging 
from the chaos in social and economic areas. 
Many of the time-worshipped traditions and 
theories of social and economic relationships 
have proved inadequate to support our pres- 
ent fragile and interdependent social struc- 
tures. 

The crucial need of these times is new lead- 
ership, new thought and new wisdom put to 
work in planning for the present and future 
well-being of all of our citizens. There are 
needed thinkers and leaders of public wel- 
fare — men and women with creative minds not 
subverted by self-interests but dedicated to great 
public needs, leaders who see far enough into the 
future to guide humanity into new paths which 
lead to a more livable civilization. The nation’s 
most pronounced emergency in these critical times 
is to marshal man power and set it to work to serve 
human welfare. 

To meet these crises in our social, economic and 
industrial life, there must be provided more educa- 
tion for all the people. Equal educational opportu- 
nity must become real. Respect for personality and 
individual worth must become the true measures of 
progress in public education. The schools must be- 
come less formal and more creative. They must 
promote critical thinking and tolerant attitudes. 
The true value of citizenship in both its national 
and international aspects must be stressed. Re- 
sponsibility for conduct must in the last analysis 
rest with the individual citizen. Individualism 
should have its opportunity without sacrificing the 


Presidential address delivered before the convention of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the N. E. A., Atlantic City, February, 1935. 
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In spirited procession, public education must move forward. 


priceless value of initiative. However, measures 
of social and economic control take precedence over 
the rights of the individual when group welfare 
is concerned. 

The American spirit of this new era demands 
that the school doors be kept open so that its citi- 
zens may be prepared through intellectual and co- 
operative management to bring forth a civilization 
of sufficient abundance, tolerance and beauty to 
assure personal and economic security for every 
American citizen. Lippmann assures us that “This 
crisis differs from the other great crises of history 
in that the mass of men have become conscious of 
their power,” and that “the people are determined 
to become masters rather than the victims of their 
destiny.” 

If it should be true that this crisis differs from 
others in that the mass of men have become con- 
scious of their power, then education must have 
much to do in the preparation of minds of men 
for this great transition. Teachers are charged as 
keepers of these American ideals. Youth must be 
equipped with economic and social concepts of to- 
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day and tomorrow. If the ideals of democracy are 
to be preserved, it means that the plans and mo- 
tives of our leaders must be constantly subjected 
to wise scrutiny. It means that our schools must 
do more than give formal approbation. A way 
must be found to cultivate critical minds, minds 
that submit the issues to critical examination and 
appraisal, yet at the same time yield allegiance 
only to our democratic social ideals and purposes. 

Thus it becomes evident that the emerging social 
order is presenting new and complicated problems 
in the solution of which the schools should make 
significant contributions. In addition to the devel- 
opment of rich and many-sided personalities, 
viewed from the standpoint of national influence, 
the schools should help prepare the rising genera- 
tion to enter and participate in the society of the 
ever-changing social order. This preparation must 
come through training in the fields of thought, 
ideals and knowledge rather than through govern- 
mental expediencies which rely upon coercion and 
regimentation. The emphasis of the schools should 
be shifted to development of the social and creative 
rather than the acquisitive impulses. These new 
and inherent purposes of the school will necessitate 
the development of new curriculums and new mate- 
rials of instruction, which shall be selected and 
organized so as to provide the skills, knowl- 
edge, appreciation and interest necessary to 
the general understanding and management 
of all group activities in a well integrated 
society. 

This sixty-fifth annual meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence will focus its 
discussions upon the major educational 
issues which have been gleaned from a study 
of the nation’s schools. The 1935 Yearbook 
Commission presents its yearbook entitled, 
“Social Change and Education.” The pres- 
entation is made by means of a panel discus- 
sion of the issues raised in the book. This 
discussion is timely in that it raises some of 
the vital issues now being discussed in the 
public forum, such as “Changing Eth- 
ical Standards,” “Technological Changes 
Ahead,” “Individualistic Versus Collective 
Social Planning,” and “What Lies Ahead in 
Government.” International leaders are in- 
cluded in this panel so that a clarification of 
these issues is in promise. 

To provide for participation rather than 
mere audition this meeting has been organ- 
ized into forum and discussion groups which 
will enable each delegate to participate first- 
hand in some one of the general meetings. 

The sweep of the themes for these forum- 
discussion groups is sufficient to encompass 
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many of the crucial problems of public education. 
From these forum discussions, along with the re- 
ports and discussions contributed from the study 
groups, there will be gleaned much information to 
assist educational leaders in finding a way to im- 
prove the schools under their direction. There is 
sufficient variety in the subject-themes to interest 
any one who feels the need of such enlightenment. 
It is not necessary to dwell upon the importance of 
these great over-reaching educational issues. The 
challenges of each one are sufficiently impelling. 
Support and Control.—The support and control 
of public education in a democracy become day 
by day a great national question. It cannot be sep- 
arate from any national recovery program. It is 
more important than the program of public works 
or the organization that brings temporary relief 
to the home owner. Both support and control of 
public education are issues yet to be determined. 
Two hundred thousand youth of our land have 
been deprived of free schools because none was 
available during the past year. Many hundreds 
of thousands more have been sold short in their 
educational opportunities by the reduction of the 
school term or the restriction of school facilities. 
The interdependent nature of our society and the 
ease of mobility of our population make public 


“Tf [ were to offer a suggestion to the school 
leader who 1s not so anxious to get on the 
front page of the newspaper as he 1s to imbed 
himself in a worth while piece of work, | 
should suggest that he begin at once to lay outa 
program of curriculum revision extending 
over a period of from five to ten years. Organ- 
ization, nstruction,administration and hous- 
ing are largely determined by the directing 
purposes which the curriculum provides. The 
day 1s gone when mere tinkering with the 
curriculum wall suffice. Curriculum revision 
must strike at the heart of the business of 
living. It mnvolves commumty life, national 
life and understanding of world cwilization, 
for certainly the wealth of any nation 1s 


bound up mm the welfare of youth.” —E.E.O. 
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education the chief concern of both the state and 
the nation. Moreover, the shifting and inadequate 
sources of revenue have resulted in the impoverish- 
ment of education. The state must remain ever 
responsible for education as it has for generations, 
but the state must find a way to guarantee secur- 
ity, support and justice in the equalization of funds 
and opportunities so that the cherished American 
ideal of equal educational opportunity shall not 
become merely a great American apparition. The 
emergency of these times demands that the state 
and the local school support shall be made ample 
and shall, if necessary, receive the aid without 
influence or control of the federal government. 
We stand now on the brink of national decadence 
but we cannot hope for the perpetuation of repre- 
sentative democracy and that coveted freedom 
which every American hopes for until we make 
proper provision for the education of all the chil- 
dren of all the people. Time is the essence of this 
obligation. It is now that the opportunity must be 
given. Should not America put first things first 
and abnegate any disposition of public leadership 
that attempts to deny adequate educational oppor- 
tunities at this time? If America fails, disaster lies 
in the acts of the generation now going into office. 
Personnel Problems. — Personnel problems in 
educational administration are always arising in 
some form or other. Superintendents and other 
school executives will be interested in the forum- 
discussion group program, as well as the subjects 
considered in the study-discussion group. “Re- 
cruiting the Staff,” “Problem of Local Residents 
and Married Women as Applicants,” “The Con- 
tractual status of Teachers” and “The Teaching 
Load” illustrate the problems to be studied. 


Interpreting Schools to the Public 


Educational Interpretation. — Educational in- 
terpretation, dealing with trends and develop- 
ments, strikes at the heart of the new school 
program. What expansion is being made, how far 
shall education extend, how shall we use the public 
forum as an educational agency, how to make the 
social studies curriculum a living experience in 
citizenship — these are issues in which every 
teacher and friend of education will be interested. 

Community Relations. — Division IV, treating 
of administrative problems, is directly supplemen- 
tary to Division II and deals with both adminis- 
trative and supervisory issues. “Interpreting the 
Schools to the Community,” “Selection of Text- 
books,” “Harmonizing Diverging Philosophies,” all 
are live questions when we think of the new school 
now on the horizon. 

Interpreting the Social Order. — The subject of 
new educational programs that shall provide un- 
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derstandings in the social-economic areas is chal- 
lenging to every student of public life. “Education 
as a Force for Social Improvement,” “Crime and 
Juvenile Delinquency,” “Adult Education in Its 
Wider Outlook” — all of these issues challenge 
those who would set up new educational programs. 
Curriculum Trends. — The subject of “Curricu- 
lum Trends and Controversies” opens up the whole 
field of theory and practice in the schools. It in- 
volves textbook method, platoon method, inte- 
grated method and all other types of method that 
have to do with organization. This forum-discus- 
sion group is devoted particularly to the trends 
toward integration— How can integration be 
brought about in the field of social studies on the 
secondary school level? What are the trends and 
controversies involved in integration, both pros 
and cons? What are the differences between in- 
tegration, fusion and correlation as they concern 
subjects or subject-matter fields? Can integration 
be carried out better in one type of organization 
than another? All these questions will be ably 
dealt with by leaders in the curriculum field. 


Curriculum Tinkering Not Enough 


A program of curriculum revision extending 
over a period of from five to ten years will furnish 
in cross-section most of the problems involved 
in planning a good school. If the curriculum is 
conceived as a plan to provide that body of organ- 
ized experiences and activities which are necessary 
to direct and promote the learnings toward desired 
goals, then the school curriculum becomes the chief 
determining influence in the schools. The child 
with an inquisitive mind and a creative desire, fac- 
ing a new world in rapidly changing social and 
economic controls, must have the aid of a school 
which uses a curriculum based upon the needs of 
new and dynamic civilization. 

These are some of the crucial issues presented 
at this sixty-fifth annual meeting of superintend- 
ents and other educational leaders. You here 
assembled are fortunate to participate in this na- 
tional meeting which promises so much of practical 
value toward alleviating the ills of the present 
struggle for educational achievement on a scale 
with other national movements which seek to re- 
store the normalcy of American life. 

Let your deliberations and contributions speed 
the recovery of this our beloved nation to the end 
that public education shall move forward. Let this 
meeting be the culmination of all that has hereto- 
fore involved retrenchment in the support of public 
education. Let public education move forward, 
and with it the leader among nations so that justice, 
human welfare and happiness may again be the 
impelling force that moves men’s minds. 
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Appraising Your School Laws 


By JOHN, W. STUDEBAKER 


United States Commissioner of Education 


reverberated to the very foundations of sys- 

tems of education in many states. Education, 
however, has been greatly enhanced by the recent 
unprecedented expansion of the social services, 
and there are now evidences of major changes in 
the legal organization and support of public edu- 
cation. 

It is no longer enough merely to amend, merely 
to tinker with antiquated school systems, as has 
been too often done in past years. For more than 
a generation efficiency in American education has 
had to labor against much cumbersome legislation 
and legal administrative machinery, most of which 
was built up in the days of the oxcart. Indeed when 
we look at the numerous small governmental or- 
ganizations vested with the responsibility for the 
maintenance and control of education in America, 
when we think of the narrow economic threads 
by which education has been sustained, it becomes 
difficult to understand how it has been sustained at 
all in some places. Its persistence in many states 
and communities during the recent crisis can per- 
haps be explained in large measure only by reason 
of the unparalleled educational faith of our people. 

Many and varying circumstances affect the de- 
gree of success or failure of a system of public 
education. The problem of suggesting within brief 
compass constructive school legislation is there- 
fore no simple task. The problem is even more 
difficult because it involves 
the widely varying conditions 
and laws in different states, 
and the vast areas compris- 
ing the United States. It is 
altogether probable that a 
particular type of legislation 
may be constructive in one 
state and not so in another. 

An understanding of the prerogative of state 
legislatures in the matter of public education is 
vital to the development of modern constructive 
school legislation. The legislative prerogative in 
education has been vividly stated by the Supreme 
Court of Indiana in the following language: 

“The authority over schools and school affairs 
is not necessarily a distributive one, to be exercised 
by local instrumentalities ; but, on the contrary, it 
is a central power, residing in the legislature of the 


[es impact of our educational crisis has 
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T hese ten test questions will re- 
veal whether or not your school 
laws are constructive in nature 


state. It is for the lawmaking power to determine 
whether the authority shall be exercised by a state 
board of education, or distributed to county, town- 
ship or city organizations throughout the state. ... 

“As the power over schools is a legislative one, 
it is not exhausted by exercise. The legislature, 
having tried one plan, is not precluded from try- 
ing another... .” (23 N. E. 946.) 

Under the American commonwealths, where 
education continues to be regarded primarily as a 
state function, the following basic legal principles 
may be noted: 

1. That state legislatures have absolute power 
to control public schools unless limited by constitu- 
tional provisions. (State, constitutions generally 
turn the subject over to the legislatures.) 

2. The control of education is in no way inherent 
in the local self-government except as the legisla- 
tures have chosen to make it so. 

3. That public education may be a separate field 
distinct from local government. 

4. The legislature having tried one method of 
school administration and maintenance is not pre- 
cluded from trying another. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of appraising 
school legislation in different states, appraisal 
ought not to be regarded as impossible. The fol- 
lowing are among the questions which may be 
asked to test the constructive character of present 
laws governing a state system of education: 

1. Is the state by law pri- 
marily responsible for the 
financial support of educa- 
tion? Adequate state finan- 
cial assistance for the sup- 
port of education is now the 
most urgent single need in 
educational legislation. By 
this is meant not merely some 
state funds, but rather a major or very sizable por- 
tion. Without such funds many school systems 
labor under obstacles which are well-nigh un- 
surpassable. 

2. Does the law ensure equalized and suitable 
educational facilities for all children regardless of 
their varying economic, physical and social condi- 
tions ? Education has been said to be the birthright 
of every child. To ensure this right throughout 
a state having numerous communities with widely 
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varying economic and geographical conditions it is 
essential that the legislature provide a state system 
of taxation and apportionment of revenue whereby 
the wealth of the state wherever it is may be taxed 
for the education of children wherever they are. 
Where stipulations. in state constitutions restrict 
the equalization of educational facilities the elec- 
tors of the state ought to be apprised of the fact 
and offered a chance to remove such stipulations. 

3. Are school taxes levied so as to equalize the 
burden of school support? This question is closely 
related to the one just preceding. The principle 
that the wealth of the state should be taxed for the 
children of the state wherever they are is essential 
to the problem of equalizing the burden of school 
support. Without the application of this principle 
neither school facilities nor the burden of school 
support can be made equitable. 


Guarding Against Waste and Inefficiency 


4. Does the state law guard against waste and 
inefficiency in the administration of school funds? 
This is a rather searching question and may imply 
a study of the whole school code in any state. It 
in fact implies many other questions, such as, Is 
there waste through the maintenance of numerous 
small schools or systems? Do the laws require the 
handling of school funds so as to minimize the 
possibility of their misuse? Are school funds care- 
fully budgeted? 

5. Does the law provide for a suitable local unit 
and organization for the efficient administration 
of schools? Some states have numerous small local 
school units for the administration of schools, while 
in other states local school administrative units 
comprise comparatively large geographical areas 
or population. School legislation should promote 
efficiency and economy by making consolidation of 
small rural areas easy. County units have been 
found to be satisfactory local units for rural areas 
in many states. 

6. Are school attendance and child labor laws 
effective in keeping children in school and securing 
the desirable educational standards? Many state 
laws exempt children from school attendance for 
indefinite or apparently indefensible reasons. For 
example, an exemption because of distance from 
school may be overcome by tuition or transporta- 
tion provisions. The coordination of child labor 
and school attendance laws is essential. 

7. Does the law require thoroughly qualified 
teachers in all the schools of the state? Where 
state salary schedules are not maintained many 
local school boards are induced, especially in times 
of economic stress, to employ licensed teachers at 
the lowest bid. In this way many unsuccessful 
though licensed teachers are continued in the serv- 
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ice, even where the professional training for be- 
ginning teachers is fairly high. 

8. Are the laws simple and free from ambiguous 
terms and overlapping provisions? School laws in 
many states represent a series of amendments, 
changes and supplements (piecemeal legislation) 
over a period of many years. While such arrange- 
ments of laws are somewhat unavoidable they 
generally lead to much confusion and many incon- 
sistencies in the course of years. By periodical 
simplification and codification of school laws many 
vague and perplexing problems in school adminis- 
tration and support may be avoided. 

9. Does the law provide for capable educational 
leadership under a thoroughly trained and expe- 
rienced state superintendent? While able state 
superintendents are often elected by popular vote 
most students of education favor the appointment 
of such officials by nonpartisan boards of educa- 
tion in the same manner that city superintendents 
are chosen. State laws which provide for appoint- 
ment of state superintendents usually stipulate 
higher professional qualifications than are required 
in those states which provide for the election of 
state superintendents by popular vote. 

10. Does the law provide for a unified and co- 
ordinated state educational program under the 
administration of a nonpartisan state board of 
education? This question, of course, in no way 
reflects upon those few states which have main- 
tained their educational systems without a state 
board of education. Students of school administra- 
tion, however, have claimed many advantages in 
favor of a state board. The tendency in education 
is to eliminate ex officio members of state boards 
and to provide for the appointment of a lay board 
by the governor. 


Good Laws Result From Combined Talents 


The foregoing questions are, of course, not ex- 
haustive, but they do involve some basic principles 
deemed essential to constructive school legislation. 
Whatever other questions may be asked, it is sug- 
gested that school legislation should conform to 
the best opinion of authorities in education and 
that it should be guided by carefully worked out 
systems which have been found to produce good 
results. ' 

Finally, it may be said that constructive school 
legislation can be obtained only by the combined 
talents and coordinated efforts of school authori- 
ties and legislators, all of whom are jointly respon- 
sible for the establishment and maintenance of an 
efficient system of public schools. To them we must 
look for the development of a state system of edu- 
cation designed to secure local cooperation, mutual 
respect and confidence. 
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When Adults Come to Public School 


By LYMAN BRYSON 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


EW ideas of adult education have been 
N gaining acceptance among American edu- 

cators in the last ten years. Before that 
time what was generally known by the name of 
adult education was almost entirely in the hands 
of the public schools. That is to say, they had con- 
trol of the training of illiterates and of citizenship 
work for alien immigrants. Vocational and con- 
tinuation work were also part of their established 
program. The numerous activities of an informal 
sort carried on by university extension services, 
agricultural extension, women’s clubs, museums 
and libraries were not generally known by the 
same name. 

When, in about the year 1926, we began to 
consider women’s club courses in modern poetry 
as much real adult education as moonlight schools 
in the South, it was more or less taken for granted 
that the responsibility of the public schools would 
be limited to what they had theretofore accom- 
plished. 

In the last two years there has been a definite 
change of attitude. As adult education has received 
recognition as a social movement of major impor- 
tance, the American public has done a character- 
istic thing in demanding that opportunity for life- 
long learning be made available to all classes of 
people through public agencies. The one agency 
in a position to meet this demand is the public 
school system. 


When Government Intervention Ends 


This new conception has been greatly forwarded 
by government intervention. The results of the 
government’s policy in putting thousands of unem- 
ployed teachers into classes for adults are difficult 
to gauge. Since state relief departments of educa- 
tion have been generally dependent for policy deci- 
sions upon the relief directors, results have differed 
widely in different places. 

No doubt there are some states in which the idea 
of adult education has been tainted with the idea 
of relief in this depression, and when normal times 
come again there will be a general public clamor 
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Who ts to pay for 1t? Doctor Bry- 
son thinks the time has not yet come 
when the public can afford to pay the 
full cost of a comprehensive system for 
adult education. Just now, he thinks, 
the cost may well be charged, wholly 
or mn part, to the adult students. T he 
important point 1s to see that the 
facilities are available for adult use 


to give up adult education along with other so- 
called relief work. I believe that we can justifiably 
say that this has not generally been the case. In 
many more places, there has been a general public 
acknowledgment of the value of classes for grown 
men and women, particularly among those who 
have taken advantage of them, and the emergency 
program has made hundreds of teachers enthusi- 
astic for this kind of teaching. Undoubtedly there 
will be a dangerous moment when government in- 
tervention comes to an end. But I think that in 
most places an aroused and convinced public opin- 
ion will maintain some sort of adult education un- 
der public auspices. 

In addition to these things there is also, of course, 
a notable effect to be seen in the results from sev- 
eral successful examples of public school adult edu- 
cation programs. 

In accepting as a probable fact the continuing 
absorption of existing adult education programs 
and their extension within the framework of the 
public school system, we need not necessarily accept 
without comment all that this seems to imply. 
Many who have been deeply concerned with adult 
education for many years feel that it is on the 
whole a regrettable mistake. I believe that the dan- 
gers which these people see in the situation are 
real and that it would be foolhardy not to consider 
them carefully and to prepare if possible to escape 
them since it is likely that the trend itself cannot 
be reversed. These dangers lie in the possible loss 
of spontaneity and freedom. 
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It is commonplace among those who deal with 
adults that any grown man or woman must be 
allowed to set his own educational goal. He must 
be taken where he is, with all his limitations of 
experience and educational background, and helped 
to go in the direction that he has chosen for himself. 
This does not apply with much force to classes in 
simple English or in American citizenship and pos- 
sibly not much more to classes in vocational train- 
ing. From now on, however, the public schools 
must face the necessity of having an entirely dif- 
ferent attitude toward a part of their clientele. 


Cannot Restrict the Adult in Studies 


One may with considerable reason say to the 
young person, “Here is a phase of the culture of 
your people with which you will need to be ac- 
quainted if you are to support yourself as a citizen 
of the community in which you expect to live.” The 
educational problem of the adult is quite different 
and one cannot say to him except in narrowly re- 
stricted fields that he must master certain subjects 
in order to fit himself into certain patterns. He is 
already a part of a pattern. It is either for the 
criticism and modification of that pattern, or to 
change his position in it, that he desires further 
learning. Hence arises this fear, that adult educa- 
tion in becoming a public school matter will be 
made formal, that the spontaneous wishes of adults 
will be ignored, that they will be packed into a 
mold, and that the life and the strength of the move- 
ment will go out of it. I am not undertaking to 
say how well justified this fear may be, but there 
is some truth in it. 

On the other hand, it must be pointed out that 
the public schools have no intention of taking over 
all adult education activities. Extension work of 
all kinds will go on. Libraries, museums, clubs, 
professional organizations, religious organizations 
will continue to do their work. I do not think that 
all spontaneous and creative development will re- 
main in the hands of these nonscholastic agencies 
but if by any chance the public schools do show a 
lack of imagination and adaptability in taking on 
new burdens we can count upon the nonscholastic 
agencies to repair the damage. 

There is, it need not be pointed out, one ironic 
promise of salvation. If the public schools do not 
adapt themselves to the needs of adults, they will 
have no real adult education programs beyond an- 
nouncements and meeting places. If adults are not 
pleased, they will not come to school. 

A second phase of the change that is bound to 
be much discussed, particularly while tax-reduc- 
ing organizations are working so hard to cut down 
public school expenditures, is the question of who 
shall pay for it. I happen to believe that there will 
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come a time when the American people will feel 
that they can afford to pay the full cost of setting 
up a system of public education wherein anyone of 
any age can learn anything he wants to know at 
any time when he wants to know it. That time, 
however, is not yet. 

It is of great importance now to distinguish be- 
tween public responsibility at public expense and 
public responsibility at the expense of those who 
benefit. The values that are obviously inherent in 
public school administration of adult education, 
such as systematic organization, accessibility, gen- 
eral provision for all kinds of people and the use 
of already provided facilities which might other- 
wise be idle, do not necessarily imply that the pub- 
lic at large should pay the cost. It may well be 
charged, wholly or in part, to the adult students. 
The important point is that the public agencies 
must see that the facilities are available. 

No one can safely say at the present time how 
much of a complete and satisfactory adult educa- 
tion can be carried on in the public school system. 
What is the public school system anyhow? Cer- 
tainly not what we have today but what we shall 
have in the future and the future is always opening 
out new possibilities. The public school has already 
demonstrated its capacity to help in the cure of 
illiteracy and in citizenship training. It has done 
occupational rehabilitation of the highest order. 
In close association with the public schools, the 
program of parent education has been built up. 


What Can Be Done in “Political” Education 


The great questions of the future will be in re- 
gard to what we have generally called “liberal” 
education and what we may well call “political” 
education. 

The first is being driven out of the colleges 
for a number of reasons and may find its final 
resting place among the adult classes of the public 
systems and the allied agencies. That the public 
school can do something in the education of voting 
citizens in politics, economics and social questions 
has been proved by the achievements in Des Moines 
of Dr. John W. Studebaker, now United States 
Commissioner of Education, and in Delaware by 
Marguerite Burnett, now president of the Adult 
Section of the N. E. A. There are others whose 
names will occur to you as readily as they would 
to me if a catalogue could be here included. 

That such education is necessary seems hardly 
to require argument. In this field, great problems 
of freedom and control will unquestionably arise 
to perplex us. Upon their solution hangs even more 
than the fate of adult education. It is quite pos- 
sible that the fate of American democracy itself 
may be settled by our answer to these questions. 
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The Superintendent 


and Teacher Education 


Listing eleven problems that 
can be solved only when 
teachers’ college authorities 
and school superintendents 
put their heads together 


By AMBROSE L. SUHRIE 


Professor of Teachers-College Education, 
New York University 


INCE the days of the pioneer missionary 
S labors of Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, 
enlightened men and women in all sections 

of our country and in every walk of life have rec- 
ognized the fundamental importance of the work 
of all broadly educated and professionally equipped 
classroom teachers, whether in a kindergarten or 
in the graduate department of a great university. 
It is generally agreed among the historians of 
education that no other one of the enduring official 
contributions of these two great pioneer leaders in 
state school education is comparable in importance 
to the services they rendered to the whole republic 
by helping individual states (1) to devise well 
conceived programs for the general education and 
professional training of prospective teachers and 
(2) to embark at public expense upon plans for 
carrying such programs into effective operation. 
It is not strange, therefore, that, increasingly in 
each succeeding decade since their day, the ultimate 
value of the official services of any state commis- 
sioner of education to the general advancement of 
the cause of public school education in his own 
state has been reckoned in terms of the effective- 
ness of the leadership he has given in coordinating, 
unifying and upgrading the work of the institu- 
tions and agencies providing preliminary prep- 
aration of new recruits for the profession and 
for the continuing professional stimulation and 
improvement of all teachers already in the service. 


Public Appraisal of the Superintendent 


Nor is it strange that the lay public, as well as 
the leaders of the profession itself, has come in 
more recent years to appraise the ultimate value 
of the services of local, county and city school 
superintendents in terms of what they have been 
able to do, individually and collectively, (1) to co- 
operate with the responsible authorities in our 
tax-supported teachers’ colleges in providing an 
adequate supply of broadly educated, adequately 
trained and thoroughly competent recruits to meet 
the teacher-replacement needs of each department 
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of the public school system, and (2) to ensure, in- 
sofar as it is possible to do so, the continuing 
growth and professional alertness of all teachers 
in service through a kind of official supervision that 
is challenging and constructive and through per- 
sonal guidance that is human and inspiring. 

Every tax-supported teachers’ college is a serv- 
ice agency set up within a state or municipal school 
system as part of that system and for its benefit. 
The public school system for the most part pro- 
vides it with staff and student body. The public 
school system likewise furnishes the teachers’ col- 
lege its only real opportunity to secure those 
laboratory school facilities and other contacts with- 
out which it must live its institutional life in 
monastic isolation from the parent organization 
it was created to serve. 


Recruiting Responsibility Must Be Shared 


The joint responsibility of the public school sys- 
tem and of the teachers’ college for making and 
remaking the teaching staff — indeed the whole 
educational staff — through careful selection and 
continuing education should be at once apparent. 
There can, therefore, be no withdrawal of one of 
these agencies from the other, no exclusiveness, no 
isolation or antagonism; on the contrary there 
must be intimate contact and whole-hearted and 
effective cooperation, “an ardent willingness to 
share privileges, opportunities and responsibili- 
ties.” 

There can be no effective development of a teach- 
ing staff for a whole state school system unless its 
public school authorities and the teachers’ college 
authorities share responsibility for the recruit- 
ment and selection of those who are to seek admis- 
sion to the profession through the teachers’ college 
as a vestibule and likewise share responsibility for 
the placement and adjustment service that is 
needed to launch the novice teachers successfully 
in their profession after the period of preliminary 
and formal education has been completed. 

Having set out the relationship of these two 
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groups and indicated in general their common 
responsibilities, I shall enumerate only briefly a 
few problems which they must be prepared to solve 
in the spirit of mutual accommodation : 

1. How can they best cooperate with the state 
office of education or other appropriate agency of 
the state government in securing the most satis- 
factory, efficient and economical allocation of func- 
tions to each of the individual teacher-preparing 
institutions which is supported by public taxation? 
(In many of our states great waste and inefficiency 
result through needless duplication of effort and 
sometimes through institutional rivalries amount- 
ing to open antagonisms.) 


Rating the Private Teachers’ College 


2. How can they, with the least friction and 
delay, secure the proper inspection and rating of 
all private teacher-preparing institutions of the 
state to the end that such as are not properly 
equipped and staffed as teacher-preparing institu- 
tions or do not maintain suitable curriculums and 
acceptable standards may be dropped from the list 
of institutions accredited for the purpose? (Some 
states have more than fifty uncoordinated institu- 
tions, public and private, engaged in the work of 
teacher preparation. Some of these are struggling 
for mere existence in a field where their services 
are not needed. In some cases their influence has 
been to destroy rather than to uphold creditable 
standards.) 

3. How may they most effectively cooperate with 
each other and with the state office of education in 
ascertaining the replacement needs of the public 
school system of the state and in determining the 
number of students who should be admitted to each 
curriculum in each of the state supported teacher- 
preparing institutions? (New Jersey has set some 
excellent standards in these matters.) 

4. How can they, through such adequate pro- 
grams of guidance as will fairly interpret the 
influential and satisfying character of teaching as 
a career of service, induce a sufficient number of 
really promising high school or college graduates 
to prepare themselves for admission to teaching? 
(This calls for good teamwork between teachers’ 
college authorities and high school authorities. ) 

5. How can they cooperatively work out satis- 
factory procedures for the selection of the proper 
number from among the much larger number who 
may apply? (Rhode Island has furnished an ex- 
cellent example of a coordinated plan involving the 
state college of education and all the high schools 
of the state.) 

6. How can they provide prospective teachers 
during their teachers’ college course with adequate 
opportunities to observe a wide variety of the best 
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of modern school practices in teaching and man- 
agement in the accessible public schools of the state 
both on and off the campus? (The use that is made 
of the campus school of observation at Montclair 
and at Providence is well worth study.) 

7. How can they provide such students an ade- 
quate opportunity for real apprenticeship-training 
as a part of, or subsequent to the completion of, 
their college course? (Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania furnish good ex- 
amples.) 

8. How can they most effectively combine their 
forces under the leadership of the state office of 
education in securing certification laws or regula- 
tions that will protect those properly prepared 
from the competition of the untrained and incom- 
petent and at the same time stimulate all teachers 
in service to further self-improvement by condi- 
tioning certificate renewal and eligibility to promo- 
tion upon added increments of education and/or 
demonstrated success in teaching? (So long as 
there are to be found in any one state a hundred 
or more uncoordinated and more or less irrespon- 
sible certification agencies there can be no hope 
for professional standards in its state school sys- 
tems generally.) 

9. How may the members of the faculty of the 
teachers’ college secure the fullest measure of op- 
portunity to acquaint themselves with current 
practice in the public schools and especially in 
those schools which are located within the service 
area of the college? (Periodical conferences at 
state teachers’ colleges have done much in recent 
years to establish better relationships with public 
school systems. ) 


Bringing School Heads to Campus 


10. How may the teachers’ college staff profit 
most through conferences or otherwise from the 
constructive suggestions of those officers who have 
employed the school’s graduates? (In many states 
the practice has recently developed of inviting 
superintendents, principals and supervisors to the 
campus as guests and for the specific purpose of 
securing their constructive suggestions.) 

11. What kind of field service programs should 
the teachers’ colleges of the state, singly or in com- 
bination, offer to the public school teachers of the 
state, on or off the campus? (The Massachusetts 
plan offers much by way of suggestion.) 

These and many other problems of far-reaching 
importance to the profession of teaching and con- 
sequently to the welfare of the public school system 
can find a practical working solution in each state 
only by active conference and cooperative study 
involving both the teachers’ college authorities and 
the administrative officers of the school system. 
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The Responsibility of Government 
for the Support of Schools 


By JAMES H. RICHMOND 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, Frankfort, Ky. 


rental responsibility and was so considered 

by the English common law. For reasons 
that are well understood by students of history and 
sociology, the church in the early stages of our 
social development assumed responsibility for the 
education of our children. Later, when society be- 
gan to develop an educational conscience, local dis- 
tricts were constrained to tax themselves for school 
support. For a number of years practically the 
only taxes raised for the schools were secured from 
local sources, and even today in most of our states 
the major burden of the school support rests upon 
local communities. Sparsity of population, an 
agrarian state of society, lack of good roads and a 
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simple social order made this type of school sup- 
port feasible and satisfactory. 

Pressure of economic forces compelled the states 
to assume an active responsibility for the support 
of public education. Our nation was making great 
industrial strides. These changes brought chil- 
dren into industry. Labor protested against this 
because of the cheap competition of child labor; 
society rebelled against it because of the injustice 
of a system that would tie immature children to the 
wheels of industry. Moreover, labor began to de- 
mand educational rights for its children which, up 
to this time, had been extended only to the well- 
to-do and socially prominent. Industrial leaders 
were insisting upon better trained employees. 


Underwood & Underwood 
State lines are constantly being ignored by the federal government, but not in education. 








All of these demands, actuated by whatever mo- 
tives, compelled society to strengthen, enlarge and 
dignify the public school. Education became more 
than a local responsibility; it was definitely rec- 
ognized as a fundamental obligation of the state. 
Compulsory attendance laws were passed, teach- 
ing standards were raised, public institutions of 
higher learning were organized and supported, in 
part, for the purpose of training teachers for the 
schoolroom, who, in turn, were to train children 
for democratic citizenship. The culmination of 
society’s interest and responsibility for its chil- 
dren is reflected in the Children’s Charter, adopted 
by President Hoover’s White House Conference. 

As I have already stated, the major part of pub- 
lic school support still comes from the local com- 
munities, but there is a definite trend toward 
larger state support. The more progressive states 
are taking seriously their constitutional mandates 
imposing upon them the responsibility for guaran- 
teeing equality of opportunity in a public school 
system for all the children. Glaring inequalities 
of wealth within the bounds of a particular state, 
brought about by industrial development, which 
tends to concentrate wealth in certain sections, 
have made it imperative for the state to share to a 
greater degree in the expense of public education. 
Such inequatities are undemocratic and detri- 
mental to the best interests of society. Frequently, 
the wealthier communities object to the state un- 
derwriting a larger part of the educational bill on 
the ground that these particular communities are 
taxed to aid in the education of the children in the 
other sections of the state. This is true, but let it 
be understood that the more fortunate communi- 
ties are continually receiving new leadership from 
the less favored sections and are securing the trade 
from these sections, without which those wealthier 
areas could not prosper. 


Road Building Policy Is Sound 


Only in the matter of school support do our states 
insist that local communities bear the major part 
of the tax load. In building roads, no such policy 
is adhered to. Roads are built where they are 
needed, without regard to the financial ability of 
the particular section through which they go. As 
a matter of fact, in Kentucky, the best roads are 
usually found in the poorest sections of the state, 
owing to the fact that, before a liberal road build- 
ing program was inaugurated, only the more fa- 
vored sections were able to build good roads. If 
it is a sound governmental policy to build good 
roads where they are needed, why is it not equally 
as sound to establish good schools where they are 
needed? The financial maxim in road building is 
“Get the money where the money is and build the 
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roads where they are needed.” Let us adopt thi. 
philosophy for the schools — “Get the money where 
the money is and spend it where the children are.” 

Another fundamental reason for the necessity of 
the state assuming the greater measure of educa- 
tional support is the declining adequacy of the real 
estate tax. When ours was an agrarian nation, 
this tax, in all probability, was the fairest that 
could be imposed upon the people, but now that 
more than 50 per cent of our people are urban, and 
since the major portion of our wealth is repre- 
sented in industrial, financial and transportation 
enterprises, such a basic tax is not only inadequate 
but eminently unfair. It is not right to impose upon 
farmers and small home owners the major burden 
of school support. Other forms of taxation that 
should take, and are, in part, taking the place of 
the real estate tax, can only be levied by the state, 
thus making it not only desirable but necessary 
that the state extend greater support not only to 
the schools but to other governmental agencies. 


State Boundary Lines Are Faint 


But the responsibility for public education does 
not end with the state. The federal government 
cannot escape its obligation in this matter. We are 
citizens of the United States. Our people have a 
common destiny and the welfare and happiness of 
one section are dependent, in a large measure, upon 
the welfare and happiness of every other section. 
The same inequalities of wealth exist among states 
as are to be seen in the various sections of a single 
state. The twelve ablest states in the Union have 
three times the per capita wealth of the twelve 
poorest states, which means that if the latter exert 
the maximum effort in support of their schools, 
they can only do one-third as much as the ablest 
states. The existence of such inequalities is unfair 
and undemocratic. 

The persistent attitude of the federal govern- 
ment in usurping the whole field of taxation is 
making it increasingly difficult for the states to 
secure adequate revenues for the support of their 
governmental agencies. Last year, Kentucky paid 
more taxes into the federal treasury than were col- 
lected for all state and local purposes combined. 
Moreover, the wealth of many sections of America 
is being poured into a few financial centers. The 
swollen fortunes in New York, the piled-up billions 
in Wall Street represent the thrift and wealth of 
every other section of America. It is only fair that 
part of the taxes realized from this wealth should 
go back to the states from which much of it origi- 
nated. This can be accomplished by federal taxes 
only, and as a matter of fact it is being partially 
distributed in this way. Why should the schools 
be denied a share in this distribution? Other agen- 
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cies are not overlooked — highways, for instance. 

The federal government has disregarded state 
lines in many of its projects — Boulder Dam and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, for example. These 
worth while enterprises are made possible only by 
the taxes of all the people despite the fact that only 
restricted areas will directly profit by them. The 
same is true with river and harbor improvements. 
If it is a sound governmental policy to build dams, 
to drain rivers, to improve harbors, to build roads 
and to establish a new social and economic order 
in East Tennessee, and I agree that it is sound, 
why is it not equally as desirable to extend educa- 
tional opportunity with an even hand to the chil- 
dren of America, regardless of where they live? 
After all, the United States of America is made up 
of people, not things, and these people are shifting 
from locality to locality, and from state to state. 
Only a fractional part of our citizens are now living 
in the locality or state in which they were born and 
reared. State boundary lines are becoming fainter 
and fainter. Good roads and other improved trans- 
portation facilities, the radio, and our complex so- 
cial and economic relations, transcending all state 
boundary lines, definitely impose upon the nation 
as a whole the responsibility for seeing to it that 
the children of America without regard to state 
lines are trained to function as good citizens in the 
country whose destiny soon will be in their hands. 
What better type of social insurance can the fed- 
eral government take out than that represented in 
a sound program of public education — a program 
not supported in full by the national government, 
but one in which the federal government has had 
a legitimate part? 


Vocational Education Sets Precedent 


The great depression and the resultant recovery 
program have impelled the federal government to 
disregard state lines. In this connection, let me 
call to your attention the programs of the CCC, the 
PWA, Federal Housing and Emergency Education. 
It usually takes adversity to inaugurate policies 
that are no less essential in prosperity than neces- 
sary in distress. It appears that the federal govern- 
ment finds nothing inconsistent in subsidizing the 
foregoing projects, but at the same time is reluc- 
tant to give much concern to the education of our 
children. What political Moses on a constitutional 
Sinai has received a divine mandate, commanding 
our national government not to intrude in the field 
of education? Frankly, there have been more spe- 
cious vaporings concerning this particular point 
of national policy than has been the case with any 
other fundamental problem presented to the fed- 
eral government for its consideration. If it is con- 
sistent for the federal government to underwrite 
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special aspects of an educational program, it is not 
inconsistent for it to aid the larger program of 
general education. 

As a matter of fact, the federal government has 
already established the precedent for educational 
support. The Northwest Ordinance, passed nearly 
a century and a half ago, specifically recognized the 
responsibility of the government for the education 
of the children of the Northwest Territory. For 
three-quarters of a century it has been subsidizing 
our land grant colleges, and soon after the close of 
the Civil War, it established and still maintains 
Howard University for Negroes. Moreover, voca- 
tional education for a number of years has been 
financed, in part, by the federal government. 


Permanent Policy Must Be Adopted 


Of course, the opponents of federal aid insist 
that such subsidies carry with them federal con- 
trol, but the point is not well taken. Federal con- 
trol has not resulted from aid extended to the land 
grant colleges or our vocational schools. Certainly, 
it is true that the federal government sets up cer- 
tain standards which must be met by these schools 
before money is released for their support, and 
these standards have resulted in a greatly improved 
service ; but no effort has ever been made to control 
them. Local boards of education regulate these col- 
leges and schools and will continue to do so. Even 
if some federal bureau should presume to intrude 
in the matter of control, Congress, sensitive to the 
wishes of the people, would not permit it. The 
“bogey man” of federal control no longer alarms 
thinking people. 

State lines are constantly being ignored by the 
federal government. Public works enterprises, 
transportation regulations, radio policies and the 
like disregard state boundaries, and yet when it 
comes to the education of our children the national 
government presumes to take the obsolete position 
that all matters pertaining to education must be 
left to the states. 

I am a believer in the New Deal, and to the 
full extent of my ability, I am helping to make 
it a success. It ought to succeed, but no govern- 
mental policy that fails to give a square deal to the 
children of America can possibly succeeed. Con- 
sequently, this New Deal must concern itself with 
the problems of education. It has already exhibited 
some interest in this matter and has extended a 
measure of emergency aid to the schools, but more 
must be done—a permanent policy for aid to 
education must be adopted. Trained and enlignt- 
ened citizenship holds out the only hope for the 
future and that basic training has been obtained 
and must continue to be secured from that great 
agency of democracy, the Public School. 
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Educational Reconstruction in 


REE education for youth has always been 
F one of the aims of the people of South Dakota. 
The last log or sod had scarcely been put in 
place providing shelter for the family before plans 
were under way to provide schools for the children. 
Since the early days of statehood, the schools 
have been affected by drought, grasshoppers and 
depressions. The problem of education has been 
colored by the shifts of population within the state. 
The rush of the homesteader into the country west 
of the Missouri River increased the need for schools 
in an area of the state where distances were great 
and where land was sparsely settled and relatively 
nonproductive. 

The task of educating youth has increased rap- 
idly since 1900. In that year there were 77,338 
pupils enrolled in the public schools. In 1933 there 
were 169,581 pupils enrolled; nearly one hundred 
thousand more children to be educated than there 
were thirty-five years ago. More than 26 per cent 
of pupils enrolled in the public schools are in high 
school in contrast to only 4 per cent thirty years 
ago. There has been a rapid expansion in the high 
schools in order to meet an ever growing demand. 

Nearly one-half of the pupils enrolled in the 
schools of the state are in the common and consoli- 
dated school districts. The problem of rural edu- 
cation, therefore, looms large in this common- 
wealth. 
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The problems confronting public education may 
be grouped as follows: (1) financial support, (2) 
organization and administration, (3) instruction 
and supervision, (4) educational philosophy, (5) 
Indian education and (6) public interpretation. 

The constitution provides well for the education 
of the children of the state when it says “that it 
shall be the duty of the legislature to establish and 
maintain a general and uniform system of public 
schools and equally open to all.” Unfortunately, 
the state has assumed little financial responsibility 
for the public schools. Some revenue is distributed 
from the income from the permanent school fund. 
This amounted to $3.30 per school census per child 
in 1933. Aside from this, there has been no attempt 
on the part of the state to assume financial respon- 
sibility until the legislature of 1933 passed the 
gross income tax. Fifty per cent of the proceeds 
from this tax is to be distributed to all schools on 
the school census basis and 5 per cent goes to the 
aid of weak districts. 

Two fundamental principles of school finance 
are recognized in this tax. First an attempt is 
made to tap tax sources other than general prop- 
erty and this to be done on a statewide basis. Sec- 
ond it is recognized that where school districts 
cannot provide even meager educational offerings, 
the state should provide financial assistance. 

The problems in South Dakota confronting 
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high school at Pierre. 
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South Dakota 


school finance are similar to those in other agri- 
cultural states. There are no large cities and few 
sources of wealth other than those which come 
more or less directly from the soil. We must de- 
pend on the property tax to a rather large degree 
in this state so long as the state is solely respon- 
sible for the support of education within its bound- 
aries. 

There is considerable variation in the value of 
land from county to county. A study of twenty 
counties in 1929 showed a variation in assessed 
valuation of property for each child of school age 
from approximately $6.90 to $74,000. Some dis- 
tricts in the state make practically no levy while 
others levy the legal limit and then are not able to 
provide even a minimum educational program. I 
discovered a school district recently where there 
are 24 children to be educated and $300 is all that 
can be raised in that district with the maximum 
mill levy. The taxing unit for school purposes is 
entirely too small. Equality of opportunity is not 
possible so long as the present system of school 
finance is in operation. 

The permanent school fund is so closely related 
to the problem of state school support that a word 
should be said about it at this point. 

Article VIII, Section 3 of the constitution states: 
“The interest and income of this fund together 
with all other sums which may be added thereto 
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by law, shall be faithfully used and applied each 
year for the benefit of the public schools of the 
state.” 

This school fund of South Dakota is slightly less 
than $20,000,000. The income from the fund has 
decreased more than one-half since 1930. General 
economic conditions have been responsible to a 
large extent for the reduced income. 

The constitution provides further that “the prin- 
cipal shall forever remain inviolate.’”’ Changed eco- 
nomic conditions resulting in government financial 
activity such as the federal land banks have made 
it possible for counties to borrow money at a lower 
rate of interest than the money in the school fund 
can be lent, because of specific constitutional provi- 
sions. 

Many counties are finding it difficult to make the 
payments of interest due this fund. It is, there- 
fore, a problem of more than passing importance 
to every friend of education. 

School administrators have advocated a larger 
taxing unit as well as a larger administrative unit 
for many years as the more efficient organization 
of public education. There has not been unanimity 
of opinion as the best unit for this purpose. How- 
ever, there seems to be rather complete agreement 
that the district system is perhaps the most ineffi- 
cient. The district organization, with more than 
11,000 school officers, is in vogue in South Dakota. 
There is, therefore, the problem of establishing a 
better administrative unit than is now in force. 

During the past few years more and more empha- 
sis has been placed on the education of indigent 
persons. The South has the Negro problem, the 
West Coast has the problem of the Asiatic, and 
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certain states have the problem of the American 
Indian. South Dakota has the fourth largest In- 
dian population of any state. The Indian children 
are now being educated in the government board- 
ing schools, day schools and in the public schools. 

The present policy of the national Indian admin- 
istration is to place more and more Indian children 
in the public schools of this state. It is obvious 
that such a policy raises a number of crucial ques- 
tions relative to health, race, curriculum and school 
finance. 

There are white people living in the reservation 
areas of the state who are opposed to Indian chil- 
dren attending the public schools. There are large 
tracts of Indian land in certain counties of the 
state. This land is nontaxable; consequently, it is 
difficult to provide a taxing unit in these sections 
of the state. The federal government pays tuition 
for Indian children in the public schools, but this 
is not comparable to the loss suffered by school 
districts because of nontaxable land. 

The tuition is based on days of school actually 
attended. The irregular attendance of Indian chil- 
dren means a financial loss to the school district 
where the pupils are enrolled. 

All of the foregoing problems have been admin- 
istrative and financial. The welfare of a public 
school system depends upon their intelligent solu- 
tion. There are, however, problems pertinent to 
instruction which must be solved if the schools of 
the state are to be improved each passing year. 

South Dakota provides practically no direct su- 
pervision outside of a few of the larger towns and 
cities. The county superintendent’s office is not 
adequately financed to carry on an efficient pro- 
gram of supervision. The same situation pertains 
to the state department of education. 


Better Prepared Teachers Are Imperative 


Not only is there a need for more and better su- 
pervision but also for better prepared teachers. 
It is still possible for a person in South Dakota to 
take six weeks’ normal training after being grad- 
uated from high school, pass the teachers’ examina- 
tions and then teach in the rural schools. The num- 
ber of teachers prepared in this manner, however, 
is decreasing rapidly. More than half of the teach- 
ers in the elementary schools in South Dakota have 
had one year or less of professional education. The 
question of the right kind of teacher education is 
one of the most vital and perplexing that confronts 
the educators of South Dakota. 

A year ago through the leadership of the state 
educational association and the department of pub- 
lic instruction, committees were appointed to work 
on some of the crucial problems confronting the 
public education in this state. These committees 
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attacked such problems as: a philosophy of edu- 
cation for the schools of the state; state support; 
school organization, plants and equipment; in- 
struction and supervision; public interpretation, 
and necessary legislation. There was a feeling on 
the part of the leaders that the present educational 
system has grown up like Topsy. 

Preliminary reports of the various committees 
were presented last fall at the annual convention 
of the state teachers’ association. The committees 
have continued to work on their respective subjects 
and are all making some worth while contributions. 

There seems to be at the present time a general 
agreement as to the need for a long term program. 
However, it was felt that any constructive program 
must be determined and fostered by lay citizens 
of the state. The leaders of this movement pro- 
ceeded on the philosophy that the schools belong 
to the people and that it is the duty of educators to 
present conditions confronting education to the 
people but that it was not their duty or even within 
their rights to determine educational policies. It 
was with this thought in mind that invitations were 
sent by the state department of education to the 
executive officer of all of the statewide organiza- 
tions such as the American Legion, farm organ- 
izations, women’s clubs, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, inviting him or some one delegated by him 
to attend a conference on the educational crisis. 


Results of Citizens’ Conference 


The response from the organizations was grati- 
fying. A large representation attended the confer- 
ence. As a result of this meeting a subcommittee 
was appointed by the governor, the president of 
the state educational association and the superin- 
tendent of public instruction to study the problems 
that were discussed at the conference and report 
to the larger committee before the assembling of 
the next legislature. 

The subcommittee has met twice and reported to 
the committee of the whole during the summer 
months. After a program is adopted by the citi- 
zens’ committee, there will be an effort to present 
the program to the people of the state through in- 
terested statewide lay organizations. 

The program of educational reconstruction as 
outlined in this article is the result of the best 
efforts of the leading educators of the state. They 
are definitely convinced of the large underlying 
problems confronting education. They are aware 
of the need of concerted action in an attack on these 
problems. They are also conscious of the need of 
adequate research on these various problems. 

Finally, they are endeavoring to enlist the inter- 
est of the laity in developing a constructive, well 
planned system of public education in the schools. 
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Let's Remove the Mysticism From 


The Problem of Financial Control 


ERHAPS the greatest present need of the 
Poretesion in the understanding of school 

finance is the bearing that support has on 
control. These two elements are so interwoven that 
any observer attempting to focus on one is certain 
to see some strands of the other. This has fre- 
quently led to the conclusion that there is no 
rational relationship between the two except that 
which comes from the much worked half truth 
expressed in “He who pays the piper calls the 
tune.” 

As a matter of fact, however, those who have 
attempted to see the interrelationship of these 
forces have been able to trace the strands of 
control at least sufficiently to demonstrate that the 
relationship is a rational one; that control pops 
up in unexpected places in connection with sup- 
port only because the observer has failed to realize 
the relationship that exists and has therefore failed 
to take steps to disassociate the control elements 
from the support elements. Or, on the other hand, 
he may have failed to take steps to relate control 
to support, in a desired fashion. 

In order properly to contest the Japanese beetle 
the farmer must have some understanding of its 
life cycle. Simply to rise and make speeches to the 
effect that every time you plant a peach tree the 
Japanese beetle pest is inevitable will not contrib- 
ute much to the raising of peaches, yet this has 
been the tactics of many people in fighting what 
they consider to be evil phases of control associated 
with support. 


Three Approaches to Question 


Not that control is always a pest to be avoided 
any more than a bird that feeds on harmful insects 
can always be thought of as a pest. There are points 
at which we can all agree that control is desirable. 
There are other points at which we can agree that 
control is harmful. We should become informed as 
to the means of controlling control so that it may 
appear in the pattern of school support where we 
would have it appear, and so that it may be absent 
from those points at which it should not appear. 

Considerable study has been given to this prob- 
lem. Dean Russell in his article “Federal Control 
—Boon or Bane” points out the fallacy of “He 
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who pays the piper calls the tune.” He shows that 
the function of calling the tune may be determined 
by prior agreement. He suggests that in accepting 
the piper those to be served have a trade element 
that may be quite as important as the ability to pay 
the piper. 

The relation of control to nonobjective methods 
of distributing aid from central authorities has 
been pointed out by the National Survey of School 
Finance. This analysis shows that much of the 
harmful type of control that has arisen from cen- 
tral support has been the unpredictable control 
that arises when the amount of aid to be granted 
any local unit depends in large degree upon the 
judgment of a central authority. The unpredict- 
able controls arise from the fact that it is not pos- 
sible to predict what elements will be used as a 
basis for judgment by the central authority. 


Local Control Has Waned 


The growth of central control, because of lack 
of financial ability, local leadership or proper or- 
ganization in local communities, has been pointed 
out in many state surveys of school finance. 

In such instances central control has not grown 
so much as local control has waned. Local com- 
munities unable to support a decent educational 
program even with the greatest sacrifices have 
blamed their frustration on central authority. 
They have held every minute item of central au- 
thority as a scapegoat for their failure to attain 
local control when as a matter of fact the lack of 
local control is largely a product of financial in- 
ability to support a decent program of education 
or of limitations in school district organization. 
In the cases in which the financial limitation is 
operating, local control worthy of the name can 
never be restored either in a unit of a state or ina 
state without some kind of central financing. Every 
state that has not provided a logical system of 
central support contains many such units. In such 
cases support from a central governmental agency 
establishes financial ability to support decent 
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schools and restores local self-government by giv- 
ing it something on which to feed. 

The first of these three attacks on the problem 
is one the purpose of which is to encourage those 
who speak on the subject of control in education 
to do some thinking on the problem itself rather 
than to depend solely upon the doubtful wisdom 
of an old saw. To the extent that it serves its pur- 
pose, those who would speak on this problem would 
at least attain as much of a knowledge of control 
as it operates as we now have available, and would 
perhaps add here and there to the completeness 
of knowledge on the way control may be controlled. 
With such potentialities for good and evil, we may 
hope soon to get out of the mystic stage of the dis- 
cussion of control. We should be able to find those 
parts of the machine that need improvement. 


Implications of the Study of Control 


As part and parcel of this understanding of con- 
trol we need a better understanding of its uses. 
The question “Why do we wish local control?” 
should be answered with much more exactness 
than we have been able to answer it before. A sur- 
vey of the literature shows that this all prevailing 
idea has been discussed but little either in the field 
of education or in other phases of government. 
When it has been discussed, it has been treated 
almost invariably as an inalienable right rather 
than as a device for obtaining certain acceptable 
goods. Would it be sacrilegious under these cir- 
cumstances to propose that local self-government 
is not an end in itself but rather a means to some 
tangible and generally desired end? If it is a 
means or a device, it should be subject to unim- 
passioned appraisal. We should be able to say, 
Here local control serves the ends, here it fails to 
serve the ends. Under these circumstances local 
control is sterile; under other circumstances local 
control is fertile. 

It seems to me about time that we examine the 
fundamental assumptions and thereby move the 
issue of local initiative out of the realm of oratory 
into the realm of science. On the assumption that it 
is a device, it is certainly subject to scientific anal- 
ysis. I myself attempted to state the best case for 
local initiative in an article on that subject appear- 
ing in the Teachers College Record for April, 1934. 
In this article is given an analysis of how local 
initiative may function as a device for the mainte- 
nance of educational efficiency and for the improve- 
ment of education. In my search of the literature 
to date, I have found no other basis for appraisal 
than this. The questions are: Does the device stand 
the pragmatic test? Does local initiative contribute 
to educational efficiency and improvement? 

These questions can be answered objectively. If 


the answer is yes, we have guidance in dealing with 
such issues as tax limitations, fiscal dependence 
and tax reform as related to education. If the 
answer is no, many of the objectives for which we 
have fought must be realigned. Much of the talk 
about local and central control will be shown to be 
based on untenable assumptions. Many of our ad- 
ministrative practices which distinguish American 
schools from schools in other countries will be 
seriously questioned. This question cannot be an- 
swered easily but it can be answered. If the work 
on which I am now engaged is successful, it will! 
simply demonstrate a technique for attacking the 
problem; it will not give the answer. 

In summary, I propose as the next great prob- 
lem for research in school finance the scientific 
description and appraisal of control in its various 
aspects. One bit of research that will add an ele- 
ment of understanding to this problem will con- 
tribute more than a thousand speeches on the 
inevitable relations between finance and control. 


Controlas Related to Fundamental Principles 


Ten years ago the educational finance inquiry 
gave us an objective definition of the equalization 
of educational opportunity. The researches fol- 
lowing this period have reached back into the fires 
in which the payment-for-effort smoke arose and 
have revealed a vital, pulsing principle which has 
been variously called the promotion principle, the 
progress principle and the efficiency principle. 

A tenable formulation of this second principle 
depends in no small degree upon the results of 
researches on the problem of control. Be that as 
it may, the work of the educational finance inquiry 
has held near enough the truth that we have seen 
in the last ten years a turning upward in the curve 
of state support for public education. We have 
seen a demonstration of the inevitability of federal 
support to a basic program of education. We have 
witnessed a public awakening to the need of recon- 
struction of the financial underpinnings of school 
systems comparable to the great public movement 
which gave us tax-supported schools a century ago. 

Public support of any such movement is essen- 
tial inasmuch as the corrections to be made to the 
educational systems in the various states and in the 
nation cannot be made by the present constituted 
educational authorities. If the beginning of the 
opening up of a scientific understanding of the 
problems of school support as given us by the edu- 
cational finance inquiry of a decade ago can have 
such far-reaching influence on the public mind, 
should not we be zealous to make our own under- 
standing of these problems as clear-cut as possible 
and to use what influence we have to remove the 
mysticism from the vital problem of control? 
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of America be autocratic or democratic? If 

children are to be trained for a democratic 
society and a democratic government, they must 
live a democratic life in the schoolroom. They must 
learn to live together and work together in their 
class activities, in their play activities and in their 
social activities. Freedom and order — not chaos 
and confusion — must prevail. 

If this theory were properly executed, pupils 
would be given an opportunity to become independ- 
ent, self-reliant, thinking citizens. How is the 
teacher to carry out such a theory if the policies 
of the school administration are made in a central 
office and handed to her? She becomes only an 
automaton, executing orders from the superintend- 
ent’s office and his staff. 


S HALL the administration of the public schools 


Teachers Make Valuable Suggestions 


If we are to have democracy in teaching in the 
schoolroom, we must have democracy in the ad- 
ministration and supervision of the school system. 
Therefore, our first reason for the participation of 
teachers in the formulation and execution of ad- 
ministrative policies is based upon the fundamental 
principles of democracy. A second reason equally 
valid is based upon the ability of teachers to make 
valuable and worth while suggestions to the ad- 
ministration. 

The appointment of a man as superintendent of 
schools does not increase his wisdom. Scores of 
teachers in every school system in subordinate 
positions can think clearly and are well trained in 
social studies, economics and school administra- 
tion. Counsel and advice of these teachers cannot 
fail to be exceedingly valuable to school adminis- 
trators. 

Schools are instituted to render the best service 
possible to the children. When teachers are given 
an opportunity to participate in policies of admin- 
istration and supervision, they are stimulated to 
growth and thought, and thus increase the effi- 
ciency of their own daily service. 

The question naturally arises, “How shall provi- 
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sion be made for the participation of teachers?” 

Before answering this question it is important 
that it be clearly understood that teacher partici- 
pation is impossible without right attitudes on the 
part of the administration and on the part of the 
teaching staff. The teaching staff must have con- 
fidence in the administration. The teaching staff 
must feel that suggestions made and plans worked 
out will be given serious consideration and so far 
as feasible and practicable will be placed in opera- 
tion. The machinery set up for teacher participa- 
tion is far less important than the spirit that 
pervades the administrative, supervisory and 
teaching staff. Cooperation is a spiritual force, not 
a mechanical device. Its success depends upon atti- 
tudes and not upon scientific knowledge. 

The entire administrative, supervisory and 
teaching force must feel a responsibility to im- 
prove the services of the school system, to promote 
the welfare of the teachers and to return value 
received to the taxpayers. The administrative or- 
ganization must realize that its job is to make the 
work of the classroom teacher easier and more 
effective and thus improve the services for the chil- 
dren. The teaching staff must realize that its job 
is to render the highest type of service possible in 
the classroom. 


How to Get Teacher Participation 


Since teacher participation is chiefly attitude 
and spirit, and not machinery, each school system 
must necessarily devise its own plans and schemes 
of teacher participation. The ways in which 
teachers may participate helpfully are countless. 
Only a few of the more important ways can be sug- 
gested within the limits of this article. 

1. Participation in the construction of curricu- 
lums for the school. In Kansas City, Mo., we have 
a director of curriculum. This director does not 
build the curriculum for any subject but selects 
committees in the various subjects and these com- 
mittees build the curriculums. Committees spend 
from one to three years in developing courses. They 
do extensive reading, make thorough investiga- 
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tions, send questionnaires to colleagues and capi- 
talize the best thought of all the teachers in each 
subject. Such a procedure produces better curricu- 
lums than can be drafted by any director of 
curriculum or any committee working independ- 
ently. It stimulates the entire teaching corps to 
their best endeavors and brings to the teachers 
participating the highest type of professional 
satisfaction. 

In the last six years more than one-half of the 
teachers of Kansas City have served on curriculum 
committees and every teacher in the system has 
been given an opportunity to make suggestions. 
The result has been modern, up-to-date courses 
acceptable to the teachers and faithfully followed 
by them. Teacher growth under this policy has 
been outstanding. This growth is clearly shown 
by comparison of recent courses with those drafted 
five or six years ago. 


Circulating Professional Library Is Aid 


2. Participation in the exchange of ideas. In 
Kansas City this exchange is made in many ways, 
two of which I shall mention. The first is the 
development of professional library units. As prin- 
cipals and supervisors discover an exceedingly 
worth while school activity the teacher is urged to 
write an account of this activity. These descrip- 
tions of activities are collected by the director of 
curriculum and are organized into a circulating 
library which is used extensively by the teachers. 
Thus the best thought of the teachers becomes the 
common property of the entire teaching corps. 

A second exchange of ideas comes through a 
small teachers’ college, which specializes in train- 
ing teachers for the elementary grades, that we 
conduct. In connection with this teachers’ college 
is a large elementary school used as a demonstra- 
tion school. Two years ago the board of education 
approved the operation of the teachers’ college and 
demonstration school on Saturdays at which time 
demonstration lessons are conducted for teachers 
in the system. Attendance at these demonstration 
lessons is entirely voluntary. On each of the Satur- 
days that demonstrations are conducted, approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the elementary teaching staff 
observes the demonstrations. 

3. Participation in cooperative supervision. 
This is accomplished by using supervision “on call” 
and providing for extensive voluntary conferences 
of teachers. To these conferences teachers bring 
their individual problems and under the direction 
of a skilled supervisor get the advice and counsel 
of their colleagues on their problems. Teachers 
enjoy these conferences. 

4. Participation in the assignment of teachers. 
Each school system is under obligation to consult 
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teachers and know their preferences, wishes and 
desires regarding the type of work that they do 
and special assignments. The teacher should al- 
ways be assigned where she can render the best 
service and be the most contented in her work. 

5. Participation in textbook selection. Each ad- 
ministrator knows the helpful suggestions that he 
can secure from his teaching staff in textbook 
selection. Any administrator who attempts to 
select textbooks on his own judgment is unwise. 
Teachers also will be much better satisfied and will 
render better service if they have had a voice in 
the selection of books that they are to use. 

6. Participation in the selection of school sup- 
plies. Teachers in the various departments in high 
school and in the various grades in the elementary 
schools are better judges of the kind and quality of 
supplies that are needed than any one else. Such 
supplies should be selected by the teacher both as 
to quantity and quality. 

7. Participation in making building plans. In 
building construction, despite the scientific stand- 
ards that have been set up for buildings, adminis- 
trators will still find the suggestions of teachers 
exceedingly valuable. Any little gadget or con- 
venience that can be placed in the schoolroom to 
help the teacher is worth while. 

8. Participation in pupil counseling. We find 
that the most helpful and constructive work in the 
counseling of pupils is done by the classroom 
teacher. She can do more than any one else in 
stimulating interest among pupils and in the care- 
ful planning of their educational and vocational 
programs. The classroom and home-room teacher 
can be of invaluable service in the guidance of 
pupils. No system of pupil counseling can succeed 
without the sympathetic assistance of the class- 
room teacher. 


Teachers Are School’s Best Advertisement 


9. Participation in fiscal planning. Teachers 
must also be given an opportunity and encouraged 
to study school finance. School boards and admin- 
istrators can get helpful suggestions from teachers 
in the preparation of their budgets, and in deter- 
mining fiscal policies. 

10. Participation of teachers in interpreting 
the schools to the public. The best advertisement 
that any school system can have is its teachers. 
Teachers who are skillful in their work, courteous 
in their treatment of children, tactful in their deal- 
ings with the public are most valuable assets. Par- 
ents in general depend upon teachers for informa- 
tion relative to their schools. Therefore, boards 
of education, administrators, principals and su- 
pervisors should give full information to their 
teachers relative to all plans and policies. 
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Keeping Records 


By HAROLD P. FRENCH 
District Superintendent, Londonville, N. Y. 


desirable changes in the learner and to pre- 

vent undesirable changes. The method by 
which this is brought about is termed teaching. 
All activities of administrators, supervisors and 
other school employees should, directly or indi- 
rectly, be devoted to improving this process. 

Certain records are necessary for the efficient 
carrying on of these activities. To determine what 
items records should contain, a study of activities 
should first be made. Each activity should be anal- 
yzed and all items of information needed to per- 
form the function should be listed. All lists for all 
activities should be compared for duplication of 
items. Each item should then be studied to deter- 
mine whether, in the given situation, it is of enough 
value to be retained. Only items that will save 
more time than that used in recording them should 
be kept. 

After it has been determined what items should 
be preserved, certain principles of record building 
may be used in constructing the forms. 

In order to use inexpensive filing equipment, it 
is necessary to limit forms to a reasonable number 
of standard sizes. All cards should be 3 by 5, 4 by 6 
or 5 by 8 inches. These may be cut from stock with 
little waste and will fit standard cabinets. Bulle- 
tins and pamphlets should be 534 by 9 inches — 
6 by 9 inches trimmed — and larger record sheets 
should be 8 by 1014 inches. The latter size has been 
adopted by many business concerns and govern- 
mental agencies for letterheads and for record 
sheets because of ease in handling. When still 
larger sizes are needed they should be cut so as to 
be folded to one of the standard sizes and filed 
accordingly. Thus only a minimum of equipment 
is necessary and standard cabinets can be used 
interchangeably. 


Vertical and Visible Methods of Filing 


[ses purpose of education is to bring about 


Information is valuable only when it is acces- 
sible. Vertical filing is the most common and one 
of the most efficient methods yet discovered for 
preserving information required by a district su- 


perintendent. Data by which the record is cata- 


logued should be placed at the extreme top of the 
record sheet and other data should be placed below 
it. When more than one side of the record is 
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needed the material used most often should be 
placed in the most accessible position. 

When it is necessary to place the same item of 
information on two or more records, it should be 
placed in the same relative position on each, and 
type and spacing should be similar. In this way 
information may be transferred from one record 
to another with a minimum of effort and with less 
likelihood of error. 

Another method of filing known as the visible 
method is becoming quite popular. In a visible 
index, cards are laid horizontally in shallow trays. 
Each card is hinged to the tray. The main items 
are visible at all times and information may be 
added to the card without removing it from the 
tray. It is usually advisable to organize more im- 
portant records so that they may be used in either 
a Visible or a vertical file. 


Lettering and Ruling Suggestions 


Words printed in capitals cannot be read as 
easily as words printed in lower case letters. For 
this reason all records should be printed in caps 
and lower case rather than in caps alone. A pos- 
sible exception might be made in the case of short 
headings which are not read but simply recog- 
nized. Here caps, lightly letter spaced, look better. 

As a rule, up to 14-point, the larger the type the 
better. However, it is better to use small type 
somewhat isolated than large type crowded to- 
gether or close to the lines. Unusual styles of type 
and bold-faced type should be avoided. Caslon is 
legible and unobtrusive. In very small sizes Cen- 
tury is better but not so good looking. 

Ruling should be faint in order that it will not 
detract from the informational material or tire the 
eye. When a series of lines extends across the page, 
every fifth line should be made slightly heavier 
than the others in order that the eye may follow 
across more easily. This also aids in rapid compu- 
tation of the number of lines used. Light gray, 
green or blue ink is good for ruling on white paper. 
On buff stock brown ink is satisfactory. 

If the foregoing suggestions are followed and it 
is always kept in mind that information should be 
preserved only when it will be needed later, the 
busy executive will be able to perform his duties 
more easily and with less chance of error. 
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The original acadeé my at New London, N. #., 
chartered in 1837 and opene d the following year. 


SEE no new trends in public education. As ever 


the people are creating their schools, as ever 

they are extending the field of education to 
cover the period between infancy and full employ- 
ment, but as employment comes to be but a part- 
time occupation they are paralleling education and 
employment. 

Certain pillared philosophers continue to say 
that the American home has broken down. They 
fail to see that the home life and the school have 
become integrated and socialized. There is no 
longer the stratified authority — father, mother, 
children eternally separate. The father for the first 
time since cooperative animals first became self- 
centered »rimates is a member of his family. He 
is not as prayerful as formerly. He is more helpful 
and more human. 

As we come to see that education is not an ex- 
perience but a lifelong habit, the division of educa- 
tion into descending steps of authority—principal, 
teacher, pupil—loses much of its potency. Society 
itself as well as the schools is becoming integrated, 
vitalized, socialized. 

In a republic, public schools are never gifts but 
are a civic creation. This means that public schools 
have never with success been conceived and formu- 
lated by the rich, the wise, the politically powerful, 
and presented to the common people. Always the 
common people have created, in the face of opposi- 
tion, their public schools and organized them to 
meet their needs and to express their idealism. 

The governing objective in the minds of the com- 
mon creators of public schools has been to use the 
time which, to individuals, comes between help- 
lessness and employment to develop citizens able 
to live more happily, more fully and more safely 
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The Peop 


By E. W. BUTTERFIELD 


State Commissioner of Education, 
Hartford, Conn. 


than they would live without school training. The 
first period of human helplessness merges into so- 
cial activity at a time between the third and the 
eighth year, dependent upon the nature of the child 
and the organization of his home. The time of the 
beginning of the period of economic employment 
continually rises as society evolves. 

The elusive ideal of public schools is not prepara- 
tion for culture, primordially held dear, or for a 
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A modern public school, Franklin Elementary School, 
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In the early 1800's the people began 
to demand free schools, near at 


LAY CASTER-SCH 0 OL-HOVSE in the City of ALBAN Y. 
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hand, open regularly and for prolonged periods. This Albany schoolhouse was erected in 1815. 


Utopian society about to be created, but encourage- 
ment along the monotonous plane and guidance 
through the perplexing mazes that constitute daily 
life. The common people have ever insisted that 
the schools should change and expand as one cul- 
ture has merged into another. 

The Mayflower signers and their American com- 
patriots up and down our seaboard were greatly 
troubled about religion and government. When 
they signed the Mayflower Compact they never 
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Hempstead, N. Y., designed by Sibley and Licht. 
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thought of education. Never was vocational educa- 
tion more needed than by those settlers for they 
had none of the skills of the pioneer. They were 
strangers and foreigners in the midst of abundance. 
Yet, when the rich, the powerful, the wise came 
together, though the colony was starving, they 
did not create a vocational school to teach agricul- 
ture, pioneer mechanics and frontier living. They 
founded Harvard College, not that they might live 
and live more abundantly but that they might have 
a home-made supply of ministers. 

The common people had another solution and as 
soon as the legislative voice could be heard they 
created pioneer schools. Pioneer life is a life of 
adventure where profits are won by those of supe- 
rior ability, training or experience. Pioneer schools 
were for this form of civilization. The result was a 
nation more or less literate but otherwise ignorant. 

By 1800 pioneer civilization in the older states 
was being rapidly replaced by agricultural cul- 
ture. Agricultural civilization means established 
homes, interest in stable property, the possibility 
of permanent social organizations, churches and 
societies. It means work, seasonal but abundant, 
which can be performed by immature youth. 

In 1800 people had become restive with pioneer 
schools. They demanded free schools, near at hand, 
open regularly and for prolonged periods. These 
demands aroused no enthusiasm among men of 
wealth and position. College presidents and other 
magistrates listened impatiently and shook their 
heads, while a group of young men, not educators, 
but lawyers, clergymen and business men arose to 
head the movement. Among these were Mann, 
Barnard, Hall and Stevens. The great crusader of 
this group, Mann, was well received at town meet- 
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ings but found that his most vigorous opponents 
were the Boston schoolmasters. 

It is often said that the educational reforma- 
tion of a century ago was the work of Mann and 
Barnard. It is not so. These clear-sighted and 
indefatigable workers lead in the expression of 
pubiic demands, clear but heretofore inarticulate, 
and they secured the needed legislation. It is al- 
ways so. Great social movements are decided by 
the people and later named to commemorate those 
who enacted the laws. Laws are but belated memo- 
rials to show movements already completed. The 
public school system developed a century ago was 
from the people and expressed a new plateau of 
social idealism. 


Industrial Culture Springs Up 


By 1900 this agricultural culture had yielded to 
an industrial culture. Agriculture, of course, has 
not ceased to be the great occupation of millions 
of people. It has not abandoned its position as the 
occupation which, beyond all others, holds this 
republic to sanity and persistent right living. Agri- 
culture remains but it has been industrialized. 

Thirty years ago Eastern cotton mills gave ready 
employment during school vacations to the boys 
and girls twelve years of age. Then the mills called 
for fourteen-year maturity; then for that of six- 
teen years. Now they require young athletes in 
the prime of life. It is not necessary to believe that 
the mill agents have become more humane. They 
have put in larger machines. They have speeded 
them up and they are demanding and producing a 
grade of cloth far superior to the prints of 1900. 
The work and mills remain. They are producing 
the cloth that is needed but child labor has gone, 
gone because it does not fit into an industrial civil- 
ization. 

Twenty years ago uncounted thousands of girls 
went quickly from grammar school to home em- 
ployment. They were maids or household helpers. 
Mothers and housewives need help as then. The 
same work as before must be done, but the girls’ 
work has gone. The housekeeper, however, still 
has her helpers. A strong-armed woman comes in 
to scrub floors, wash and do other heavy work. 
From the closet come agile maids — vacuum clean- 
ers, telephone extensions, electric toasters, ironing 
machines, automatic refrigerators, can openers, 
power mixers — on call to do the girls’ work. 

Ten years ago an outlet for many city girls at 
fourteen was the department store. In these stores 
girls are not now employed. In most stores as in 
telephone exchanges and similar offices, high school 
graduation is the minimum qualification. Leading 
city department stores go farther and stock their 
salesrooms with college graduates. Goods are sold 
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as before. The work goes on, but department stores 
and chain stores are served by persons of maturity. 

Laws always lag behind social decisions. While 
we have been arguing for child labor laws and 
amendments child labor has gone completely and 
immature labor is well on the way. 

In the same thirty years a new West has solidi- 
fied its institutions and crystallized its ideals. 
Everywhere the great European migration of the 
90’s and later is but a memory. Foreign families 
are disappearing. Second generation families are 
becoming old, and third generation families are 
countless in number. East and West, a new level 
of social idealism has been reached. Families are 
insisting that their children, without reference to 
race, residence or destined occupation, shall be 
allowed an equal social opportunity. 

At the opening of the century one million young 
Americans were in high school attendance. Today 
there are six millions. There are living today 20,- 
000,000 American children under eighteen years 
of age who will carry their formal education from 
one to four years farther than their parents at 
marriage conceived that their children would go. 
This is the greatest social movement of the century. 


Invention and Law Are Compared 


A great American industrialist has recently com- 
pared the ultimate significance of lawmaking and 
of mechanical inventions and has spoken truly. 


‘Lincoln by proclamation freed some myriads of 


slaves but Howe in the invention of the sewing 
machine freed millions of women from the intol- 
erable drudgery of hand sewing. Jefferson by the 
Louisiana Purchase pushed back our Western bor- 
der but our automobile inventors in a half genera- 
tion have pushed back tenfold in all directions the 
scenic, cultural and social barriers for every one. 

Clark, Brigham Young and Fremont were nation 
builders, but even more so are Ford and Chrysler. 
Inventions are more important than laws, and so- 
cial decisions are more far reaching than party 
platforms. No scientific discovery or mechanical 
invention, no code of laws or act of Congress or of 
the people, no era of war or program of social re- 
covery is to mold the destiny of the American 
nation as is this decree of our citizens that educa- 
tion shall be common for common people. 

This decade has put a high school graduate into 
every family group and the effect of this determina- 
tion is immediate; better magazines, more attrac- 
tive clothing and decorations, more amusement 
activities, a wider knowledge of movie subjects, 
musical instruments, a home typewriter — these 
are some of the indications of a high school recon- 
structed home. High school faculties have had as 
yet but moderate success in educating pupils but 
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the same pupils have educated father, mother and 
relatives to a degree notable but immeasurable. 

Education has gone forward to eighteen years, 
not because of the depression, but because it ¢x- 
presses a change in America, an advance from the 
agricultural to the industrial stage. The growth 
of high school increase has been entirely regular. 
It began in pre-war stability. It continued during 
the feverish years of the war period, through the 
time of reorganization, of financial prosperity, and 
now it advances in the years of adversity. There 
has been no break. We may as well face the issue. 
Never again in America will there be any large 
amount of employment for youth under the eight- 
eenth year. Common education has gone forward 
four years. Boys and girls— common boys and 
girls — will not be employed but will continue to 
live during these years fourteen to eighteen. Either 
they will be idle in the home and on the street dur- 
ing these years or they will be in public education 
during this period. In reality there is no choice. 
Powers more inexorable than lawmakers have de- 
creed. In a republic education must extend from 
home helplessness to economic employment. 

Our next enumerators may find 140,000,000 peo- 
ple in continental United States. One-fifth of these 
are of public school age, elementary or secondary. 
Of school people, one-fourth will be in the high 
school four years, or in the schools which will sup- 
plement or replace the high schools of today. 


Deliberately and continually we are to plan for 


7,000,000 in the field of secondary education. 
American High School Is a Creation 


The American high school is not a gift. Itisa 
creation. It has not been endowed by those who 
have amassed wealth. These have given enormous 
sums for education, but for schools of special privi- 
lege, to pupils of some Brahman caste. Congress, 
our presidents, governors and other political lead- 
ers have given scant and belated encouragement. 
University presidents, college faculties, founda- 
tions staffed by the erudite, are not responsible 
for this great increase in common schooling. These 
groups generally were opposed. They shook their 
heads; they piled up critical reports. They ful- 
minated solemn warnings and they continue to 
do so. 

To the common voice of the republic these schools 
owe their origin and development, and now the 
demand is that they offer a suitable civic curricu- 
lum which will be of advantage not alone to those 
who can pursue the culture of bygone days but to 
those who are to drive trucks, sell groceries in 
packages, run automatic machinery, and make 
homes that will safeguard idealism. The people 
are demanding that their children, all their chil- 
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dren, be reared not only in the fundamentals of 
traditional education but in the essentials of cul- 
tured living. 

Broad schools will not attempt the impossible. 
They will not try to make poets, philosophers and 
Georgian classicists of the human child. They will 
base their curriculum not on college requirements 
or on standards of vocational skills but on an anal- 
ysis of the needs of actual life in the actual home. 
They will replace traditional curriculums and 
preparation for the idealized existence which we 
traditionists hope for but which we shall never 
reach, by school work based upon the needs of 
daily life. No subject will be too humble. 

The pupils will be taught to read more under- 
standingly, but to read what they will read any- 
way; to live more harmoniously with those who 
will continue to live about them; to walk more 
safely and more confidently in a world of machines ; 
to work with greater content; to entertain them- 
selves with more satisfaction and in this to get 
greater delight. The broad school will enrich com- 
mon life by enabling all to live more fully, more 
safely and more happily. 


Adult Education Arrives 


Science has added in our generation ten years 
to the latter end of our span of life. Scientists 
have given us a measurable senility. At the same 
time industry has made the same senile years ones 
of employable helplessness. This is a staggering 
thought to many. They are to live ten years longer 
than they expected to live and these sunset years 
are in industry valueless. 

Our afternoon and evening schools will continue 
as in the last three years to be filled with those 
who seek new interests, new skills and a new cul- 
ture liberal beyond the dreams of academic colleges. 
This trend is upsetting our calculations. 

When pioneer civilization became agricultural 
civilization, Mann, Barnard and other leaders had 
to find solutions for four educational problems. 
When itinerant schools became thirty-week schools 
they had to expand the basis of financial mainte- 
nance. The full support of common schools went 
on the tax list as the full support of the common 
roads and of the common poor had gone before. 
The problem of an enlarged base for the support 
of public education is one of the most acute prob- 
lems that we face today. 

When public schools became a dignified part of 
town administration, suitable buildings were nec- 
essary and Barnard wrote the first book on school 
architecture. The annual meetings of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction were occupied with 
papers and reports of advocated designs for school- 
rooms, school yards, school equipment and school 
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furniture. Slates first came into general use and 
then the blackboard. Ventilation was named and 
pupils’ desks turned from the walls toward the 
schoolmaster. So now as the agricultural age is 
becoming an industrial age the problems of school 
buildings and equipment are waiting solution. 
When schools displaced disconnected “terms,”’ 
well organized work for a full year and for eight 
grades was necessary. A curriculum became im- 
perative and school books were essential. So Noah 
Webster set to work and Hall wrote the first text 
on school management. Geography, United States 
history, music, anatomy, as fads and frills, entered 
the schoolroom and school textbooks came into 


being. Our situation is no different today. The 
common boys and girls are now in school, and new 
curriculums, new texts, new teaching outlines, 
make an insistent demand. 

The leaders of 1830 found they could not meet 
the new social needs by well meaning but untrained 
workers. So Hall and Mann and Barnard, Pierce 
and Stevens established normal schools, and teach- 
ing took the first step toward becoming a profes- 
sion. Just as clearly we see that our new schools 
cannot depend upon amiable subject enthusiasts 
from the colleges. Our answer is that teacher prep- 
aration is passing rapidly to the four-year level and 
normal schools have become teachers’ colleges. 





New York State Has New Certification Rules 


By HERMAN COOPER 
Assistant Commissioner of Teacher Education and Certification, 
State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 


NEW New York State program establishes one pro- 
cedure for the issuance of all certificates valid for 
public school service. The state education department will 
issue two forms of certificates — provisional and renewable. 
The provisional certificate will be the first license issued 
to a qualified candidate, will be valid for five consecutive 
years and will be extended by the commissioner for an 
additional five-year period provided the professional quali- 
fications prescribed for its extension have been satisfied. 
The life of the provisional certificate with its extension is 
ten consecutive years. 

The renewable certificate is issued to qualified holders of 
the provisional license. It is valid for ten consecutive years 
and will be renewed by the commissioner for additional ten- 
year periods on evidence that the professional qualifications 
prescribed for each renewal have been satisfied. The renew- 
able certificate is the final license issued; its validity is 
continuous as long as the holder completes the professional 
qualifications prescribed for each ten-year period of service. 

The new certification program provides for provisional 
certification on the basis of minimum standards of prepara- 
tion and experience that are no higher than those now in 
force for the issuance of certificates with similar validity. 
The standards for the different types of teaching and super- 
visory service are as follows: 

1. For teaching a trade shopwork subject — one year of 
approved professional study subsequent to the completion 
of ninth grade work and five years’ journeyman’s experience 
in the trade. 

2. For teaching elementary school children — three years 
of approved study of collegiate grade, which includes thirty- 
six semester hours’ credit in professional courses. 

3. For teaching a special class of mentally handicapped 
children — three years of approved study of collegiate 
grade, which includes thirty-six semester hours’ credit in 
appropriate professional courses, twelve of which shall 
have been directly related to teaching special class children. 

4. For an elementary school principalship — three years’ 
and twelve semester hours’ credit in approved study of 
collegiate grade, which includes forty-two semester hours’ 
credit in professional courses and two years of teaching. 
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5. For teaching academic subjects in the secondary school 
—four years of approved college study, which includes 
eighteen semester hours’ credit in appropriate professional 
courses and eighteen semester hours’ credit in appropriate 
cultural courses in each subject covered by the license. 

6. For teaching a special subject — four years of ap- 
proved college or technical study, which includes eighteen 
semester hours’ credit in appropriate professional courses 
and thirty-six semester hours’ credit in appropriate techni- 
cal courses. 

7. For teaching a technical or related technical subject — 
four years’ approved technical study in art, architecture or 
engineering, which includes eighteen semester hours’ credit 
in appropriate professional courses and three years’ techni- 
cal experience related to the subject to be taught. 

8. For counseling service — four years of approved study 
of collegiate grade, including eighteen semester hours’ credit 
in appropriate professional courses, six semester hours’ 
postcollege study related to counseling, and five years’ edu- 
cational and vocational experience. 

9. For director or supervisor of vocational education — 
four years of approved study of collegiate grade, which 
includes thirty semester hours’ credit in appropriate profes- 
sional and vocational education courses, six semester hours’ 
postcollege study related to vocational education and three 
years’ teaching in a vocational school. 

10. For a secondary school principalship — four years of 
approved college study, which includes eighteen semester 
hours’ credit in appropriate professional courses, six 
semester hours’ graduate credit related to secondary school 
administration, and one year secondary school teaching. 

The foregoing standards of preparation and experience 
are minimums, not optimums or maximums. A student 
looking forward to teaching as a professional ¢areer will 
most likely complete course requirements in his chosen field 
of interest far in excess of these minimums. 

The renewable certificate will be issued to the holder of 
the provisional certificate who has completed at least six 
years of satisfactory teaching and an additional year of 
approved study beyond that prescribed for the issuance 
of the provisional license. 
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School and Governmental Finance 


What Should Theiw 
Relationship Be? 


UR problem is the relationship between 
() school finance and other governmental 
finance. Naturally, as in all matters of 
relationship, whether individual or collective, the 
primary issue is one of the degree of independence 
or interdependence. Since the prosecution of gov- 
ernmental functions requires administrative agen- 
cies, the problem becomes to a large extent one of 
the relationship between administrators whether 
individuals, boards or commissions. But what rela- 
tionship does or should exist, and what degree of 
independence or interdependence does or should 
exist? There is no open sesame to the solution of 
the problem. It seems to be a newly emerging one 
— not that its recognition by thoughtful students 
is exclusively recent but it has been brought to 
the fore by the acute economic and social conditions 
of the last half-decade. It is at least predictable 
that the future half-decade will disclose a high 
degree of concentration upon this field of govern- 
mental relationships. 


Not Exclusively a City Finance Problem 


First, it is largely a problem of finance. The 
very problem suggests that there is more or less 
of strife or at least keen competition between func- 
tional agencies of government. The spearhead of 
such competition is finance. 

Second, it is essentially a governmental problem, 
but it is broader than any single unit of govern- 
ment. We have in this country three types of 
governmental units: federal, state and local. Gov- 
ernmental functions are much scattered through- 
out these various units. Therefore any problem 
involving relationships among the agencies of ad- 
ministration or their dependence and interdepend- 
ence must embrace in its consideration all types 
of governmental units. It is not exclusively a 
problem of municipal government or of municipal 
finance, even though in the past it has been too 
much so regarded. 

Third, it is a problem of the absolute and rela- 
tive needs of governmental services and the popular 
conception of these needs. Fiscal ability and the 
field of government expand with realization of 
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Assistant Commissioner of Education 
for Finance, State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, N. Y. 


need. Everything we do collectively through gov- 
ernment involves a sacrifice of individual freedom 
and procedure in satisfying needs. Willingness and 
quite possibly ability to support needs collectively 
depend to a large extent upon the intensity of 
needs, the universality of their recognition and the 
practicability of satisfying them by group rather 
than by individual action. Changes in needs and 
attitude toward them are also important. Fifty 
years ago this question of relationship was incon- 
sequential. 

‘It will be seen, therefore, that we are here con- 
cerned intimately with several fields of knowledge 
or component parts thereof. We approach the 
problem with the interest and anxiety of those 
concerned with education, but the problem also 
involves economics, public finance and taxation, 
political science and sociology. It is most impor- 
tant that future considerations of this area give 
due weight to the contributions of each related 
field because interrelationships depend upon the 
integration of knowledge. 

Education, for its part, desires no aloofness from 
other realms of governmental enterprise. We ex- 
pect to take a broad view and we expect a broad 
view to be taken by our brothers in governmental 
service. No one can deal completely with the prob- 
lem from the exclusive angle of any one field. 


How to Approach Question 


So much for the problem! What shall we do 
about it? While the answer cannot be definitive, 
certain approaches are apparent. 

In treating the problem as a fiscal matter the 
primary difficulty lies in the fact that often there 
seems to be not enough money to go around. The 
shortage gives rise to the question as to who should 
get what. As the shortage becomes more acute or 
needs press more firmly, the problem of relation- 
ship between school finance and other govern- 
mental finance becomes more critical. 

To the nonschool agencies of government the 
rather generally accepted fiscal independence of 
school systems has often been an aggravation in- 
stead of a help in the area of relationships. Too 
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often, however, those aggravated fail to recognize 
that fiscal independence is a corollary to the fact 
that education is a state function. But disregard- 
ing this basic difference between the position of 
education and municipal functions it remains of 
present significance that studies such as those of 
Frasier and McGaughy disclosed several years ago 
the practical justification of fiscal independence of 
local school systems. 

Furthermore, the improvement of relationships 
is not so simple a matter as the pattern ordinarily 
proposed for the coordination of the financial con- 
trol over municipal functions and education. Care 
should be taken lest what might be thought to be 
fiscal coordination through the elimination of the 
independent status for schools result in the destruc- 
tion of the present efficiency of educational ad- 
ministration. No less an authority in municipal 
government than William B. Munro says in his 
recent book: “It is probably a fact, moreover, that 
the taxpayer comes nearer to getting one hundred 
cents on the dollar for his expenditures on public 
education than he manages to secure from any 
other branch of municipal administration.” Ex- 
perience to date seems to point conclusively to the 
wisdom of fiscal independence for school systems. 
The fiscal approach to improved relationships lies 
through the extension and improvement of fiscal 
independence rather than through its elimination. 


Popular Will Must Be Expressed 


An important and too often neglected aspect of 
fiscal independence lies in the opportunity inherent 
in it for the expression of the popular will toward 
education. The American states are coming to play 
an increasing part in the financing of education. 
This will continue as the importance of guarantee- 
ing a sound foundation program gains recognition. 
Inevitably and desirably there will continue to be 
a sizable residue of school support to be provided 
by some local unit. It is important that the people 
themselves through the instrumentality of a local 
unit have the continued opportunity of expressing 
themselves directly regarding the extent of the 
purely local contribution to education. In view of 
the relative size of the educational function and its 
tremendous social import it is essential that a di- 
rect channel be guaranteed for this expression and 
that there be no resort to the indirect route of 
general municipal overboards not responsible for 
administration. This we might call the referendum 
aspect of fiscal independence. Its further develop- 
ment and refinement constitute a promising ap- 
proach to improved relationship. 

A sound system of taxation, which is basic to all 
public finance, is a reliable guarantor of improved 
relationships. Likewise any approach to the 
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former is an approach to the latter. Undoubtedly 
the evils of our tax systems are vital factors in 
bringing our present problem to the stage of cur- 
rent issue. It is generally recognized that the prop- 
erty tax is more or less incapable of supporting 
the present demands upon local government. In- 
creasingly the pressure grows. Formerly there 
was none. With growth in pressure the problem 
of relationship becomes acute. 

But the taxation approach is broader than the 
local tax problem. It involves state and federal 
taxation as well as local. Furthermore, as the co- 
ordination of all tax systems — federal, state and 
local — gains momentum there emerges the prob- 
lem of developing scientific and equitable means 
of distributing the proceeds of taxation. In this, 
educational finance technique, developed during the 
last decade, has much to offer. 

Before leaving the tax approach to our problem 
it is important to warn that if our goal of improved 
relationships is to be achieved through tax reform 
then the way will not be smoothed by either con- 
stitutional or statutory tax limitations. The re- 
cently published symposium on “Property Tax 
Limitation Laws” throws much light on this phase 
of the tax problem and light which ought truly to 
illuminate the path to better governmental rela- 
tionships. Maladjustment in intergovernmental 
relationships may be in part responsible for tax 
limitations but, if so, such a remedy must only 
aggravate the trouble. 

Of tax limitations, Simeon E. Leland, tax com- 
missioner in Illinois, says that “they have not pro- 
duced economy in government, nor are they either 
a logical or constructive avenue of approach to that 
goal; and lastly, that, where tried, this scheme has 
so frequently curtailed governmental service and 
produced fiscal chaos that the plan has been per- 
manently discredited.” 


Long-Term Planning Is Effective 


There can be no more effective means for im- 
proving the relationships between school finance 
and other governmental finance than that to be 
found in current and long-term finance planning. 
This is but to say that good budgeting improves 
relationships. This is perfectly natural because 
budgeting is finance planning which is character- 
ized by a consideration of relative values. 

For the popular or official lack of knowledge 
concerning government or for the lack of acquain- 
tance with the fields of knowledge basic to govern- 
ment, the schools must bear much of the blame. 
Likewise, they have much of the remedy within 
their grasp. By the same token education is 
strategically situated for a promising attack on the 
whole area of relationships. 
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In Defense of a Single Salary Plan 


By C. C. BALL 


Principal, Page Junior School, San Antonio, Texas 


Shouse’s article on the subject of salary sched- 

ules in the January number of The NATION’S 
ScHOOLS. I am afraid Mr. Shouse has not fully 
considered some of the statements and conclusions 
he made in the article. 

First, the author lists four arguments against 
the single salary plan. The first is that the value 
of any two teachers cannot be adequately expressed 
in terms of two factors, training and experience. 
This I grant, but I cannot see that it has any rela- 
tion to the question of the single salary schedule. 
Most school systems that operate separate sched- 
ules for high school and elementary school teach- 
ers use these two factors, almost solely, in deter- 
mining individual salaries within the divisions. 
Any objection to their use would apply to separate 
schedules with equal force. 

Second, Mr. Shouse says that the higher salaries 
of high school teachers are caused by the laws of 
supply and demand. I doubt whether or not Mr. 
Shouse can produce any evidence in support of this 
statement. I am strongly of the opinion that for 
many years past it has been much easier to find 
teachers well trained in high school subjects such 
as English, mathematics, Latin and history than 
it has been to find teachers well trained in the art 
of teaching primary children. From my own expe- 
rience it is now much easier to find teachers well 
trained in high school subjects than it is to find 
teachers trained for junior 
high school work. If the law 
of supply and demand were 
really allowed to operate 
trained junior high school 
teachers would have to be 
paid salaries far in excess of 
those paid to either senior 
high or elementary teachers. 

Third, Mr. Shouse says that older children are 
naturally more expensive in their tastes and de- 
mands than are younger children. Does Mr. Shouse 
mean by this that high school teachers are required, 
by their pupils, to dress more expensively, to live 
in better homes, to eat finer and more expensive 
food than teachers of younger children? Does he 
mean that they must have a more expensive educa- 
tion or be more highly trained than elementary 
school teachers? I do not agree with these state- 
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Wherein Principal Ball takes 


exception to the views of 
Principal Shouse on salaries 


ments, nor do I believe that they can be verified. 

Fourth, the adoption of a single salary schedule, 
the article says, leads to many serious administra- 
tive ills. No doubt the adoption of any set schedule 
for the payment of teachers leads to administrative 
ills. It is difficult to formulate a schedule that can 
really recognize and reward the most vital thing 
in teaching — the teacher’s success in achieving 
with boys and girls the fundamental aims and 
objectives of education. Those intangibles, which 
we recognize fully when we say “Miss So-and-So 
is the best teacher I ever had,” cannot be meas- 
ured by any scale yet devised. Therefore admin- 
istrators have been forced to use more tangible 
standards, and years of training, degrees and years 
of experience have been adopted as standards wher- 
ever salary schedules have been put into effect. The 
same argument applies with equal force, however, 
to separate schedules as to single schedules. 

Why has the custom of paying high school teach- 
ers a higher salary than elementary school teachers 
become so thoroughly accepted and so widespread 
in our country? I believe it is because, until recent 
years, school administrators and the public have 
assumed that special training and education were 
required for high school teachers because they 
taught “higher” subjects, while any one who had 
attended high school for a year or two and could 
pass examinations in the common branches was 
competent to teach in the elementary schools. So 
long as that condition main- 
tained, and teachers were 
chosen on that basis, it was 
entirely right and proper 
that differences in salaries 
should exist. But few admin- 
istrators will admit today 
that a higher degree of abil- 
ity or a greater amount of 
professional training is required for successful 
high school teaching than for successful teaching 
in the elementary grades. 

The financing of any salary schedule may become 
a difficult problem to any community in times of 
business depression. The fact that a single salary 
schedule may be somewhat more difficult to finance 
than a double or triple schedule certainly does not 
justify us in perpetuating a system that is inher- 
ently unjust. 
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Mefefry To Seu — 


E verysopy knows that March and April are the hardest school months. 
Irritability is in them more pronounced, affecting both children and 
teachers. An awful thing at this time is a nervous and crotchety boss. 
Use, then, the counsels of those experienced in maintaining the joy of 
an efficient and happy life. Here are some: {\ 









A FATAL weakness of some teachers, principals and superintendents is 
lack of a personal plan for the day, week and term. The lazy tendency 
is to be like a clerk in a store or the baggageman in the train, doing 
only what comes along. Being mastered by events instead of mastering 
them gives a sense of inferiority, discontent and irritability. 








P asreur, prince of doers, told Weightman that the agenda-book is a 
prime mark of distinction between an animal and a man. It has two 
kinds of entries: primaries, to be tackled without fail; secondaries, 
things which it would be pleasant to have done but which are not of as 
much importance. The Devil hides among these secondaries, luring you 
to waste your day on things that do not matter much. Executives 
dawdle over letters, callers and cheap tasks, tempted by the easiness 
of them. 




























Tuecureisa Pythagorean review at the close of every day and a resolve 
to live the morrow without puttering. 


Most people awaken a few minutes before they get up. Some never do. 
If at the time between awakening and arising, you say to yourself, 
“What a fine lot of important tasks are waiting for me,” if you know 
that you have them listed, the beginning of a new day is one of the most 
delicious experiences of life. You come out of bed with a bound. 


A NOTABLE executive of my acquaintance tells me that an old man 
gave him tha’ receipt. It took several days to get the habit but for 
years since getting it, arising has been for him a supreme delight. 


O rren you have been warned: “Don’t kid yourself.” Bad advice. To 
restore yourself to the happy outlook you had as a kid is the act of 
one who is wise, isn’t it? 


IN THE old days I found that most of my fellow workers liked teaching 
but an astonishing number thought they didn’t like to be teachers. If 
you have any such in your official family you can tell them that Doctor 
Rock of Fordham University, by a series of long extended experiments, 
has shown that dislikes are more easily changed than likes. This is a 
momentous fact. All you need to do is to keep telling yourself that you 
like to be a teacher. You are thus changing a dislike. This is an easy 
task. Then, what the psychologists call “the set” happens and the liking, 
difficult to lose, is yours. The liker is more likable. So you have another 
receipt for the happy life. — 


dibnen VM Curdpeow 
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Modern Architectural Approach Is 


rel gunmen emere the eaneen say oat Sele Sanne S MODERN school architecture as crazy as it 

looks? It may be, in which case its modernism 

is but a new style for the designer to play with, 
the public to laugh at and the educator to suffer 
from. It is then moderne, not modern. True mod- ! 
ernism is not a style; it is the mental attitude of 
scientific approach applied to the design of a build- 
ing and the fitting of it into the whole scheme of 
the community both physical and social. 

Such architecture is modern because it is up to 

date, produced by men and women who live in the | 
present day of science and invention and like it. 
It is no more crazy than is chemistry or mathe- 
matics, and like chemistry and mathematics its 
merit is in direct proportion to the mental capacity 
of those responsible. Anyone can write the symbols 
used to express chemical and mathematical equa- 
tions, and so anyone can make superficial use of 
modern architectural motifs, but it is the thought 
behind the symbol or motif that counts. 
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Left: 
School at Altfortville, France 
M. G. Gautier, Architect 


Right 

Public entrance to auditorium and school 
W. Pope Barney, Architect 

Drawing by Marian Greene Barney 


A covered passageway from one 
part of the school to the other sepa- 
rates the two play areas in the 
French school shown on the oppo- 
site page. The roof of the passage- 
way also provides a place for chil- 
dren to eat their lunches, as is shown 
to advantage in the lower photo. 





By W. POPE BARNEY 


Advisory Architect, National Advisory 
Council on School Building Problems, 
Philadelphia 


In modern architecture the merit is no longer 
primarily visual and that is why it is so often bit- 
terly assailed by the more conservative and roman- 
tic types of architects who still consider the recall 
of the past the profession’s duty to the present. 

The visual merit it has, its simplicity and direct- 
ness, is so unexpected and frequently so naive that 
it shocks the cultured whose knowledge of histori- 
cal precedent no longer serves to tell them in 
advance what they should like. This is naturally dis- 
turbing to anyone, as it necessitates personal analy- 
sis and conclusion. That the merit is not primarily 
visual appeals strongly, however, to those who have 
to use the buildings and to those who see monu- 
ments of the past as the modern buildings of their 
time. 

The masterpieces of Greece and Rome were mod- 
ern at the time when they were built. They were 
produced by men who lived in their day and liked it, 
and expressed it in their work. The days of Greece 
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Logical in School Construction 


were days of slow evolution and the individual’s 
search for the balanced life is splendidly exempli- 
fied in the balanced facades and sensitively felt con- 
tours. The majesty of Rome, its strength and im- 
portance with its submergence of the individuals 
to the greater glory of the state finds expression in 
the grandiose schemes and comparatively coarse 
slave-executed detail. 

The justification for the enthusiasm that the 
advocates of the modern approach have is that in 
such an approach the same acid-test of logic is 
applied to the ways of yesterday as to the new 
materials, construction and data of today, and deci- 
sions are based primarily, one might almost say 
exclusively, on tangible factors. Hence, if a thing 
is not logical, it can never be scientifically correct, 
and any merit that it may seem to result in is in 
reality specious. They feel that real architectural 
merit in a building depends upon how weli solved 
are the problems that brought it into being. 

































What are the problems of a school? Are they 
not really the housing on a proper site, at a mini- 
mum of cost, with a maximum of convenience, a 
collection of functions which range from board 
meetings to the removal of waste paper? Has the 
Colonial style or the English style or any other style 
much to do with it? Obviously it has not. It is not 
a matter of style but of research to ascertain just 
what are the functions. It is a matter of training 
and experience in materials, construction and 
equipment to form a background for the creative 
imagination to work on in outlining a solution. 
Lastly it is a matter of painstaking devotion to 
detail, which finally makes possible the completed 
building. 

Where, you ask, do architecture and beauty and 
charm come in? They do not come in. They are in. 
But it is largely a beauty of logic and quiet order- 
liness, of “‘just-rightness” for its manifold func- 
tions, a beauty infused into its very fabric and 
growing out of its utter and complete usefulness. 
Hence the beauty of schools is not the type of 
beauty of a Lincoln Memorial or a charming coun- 
try house. A school building’s beauty, like its pur- 
pose, is individual, unique and indigenous to the 
problem. It is not a matter of surface decoration. 

































School Group Paul Doumer 
Cachan, France 

Chollet, Mathon and Chausset 
Architects 





The frank use made in this 
German school of struc- 
tural steel arches for deco- 
rative purposes is worthy 
of attention. In the French 
school above is demon- 
strated the value of bi- 
lateral lighting through 
the corridor. The lower 
row of panes have obscure 
glass to prevent passing 
children from disturbing 
the occupants of the rooms. 


Waldorfer School near 
Hamburg, Germany 
Fritz imines Architect 
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The abiding conviction that all of this is sound 
commonsense releases both the educator and the 
architect from the shackles of traditional thinking. 
Windows no longer have to be a certain proportion 
to have the “proper architectural character.” They 
can be the size that their use dictates. Materials 
are selected for their structural suitability and 
not for their traditional connotation. Color is used 
rationally for its physical and physiological prop- 
erties and not to recall an eighteenth century draw- 
ing room or an Italian palace of the Renaissance. 
The plan is flexible and can respond to the dictates 
of use and site rather than be constrained to follow 
the composition of some architectural monument 
of the past which was built at a time which neither 
knew nor cared for the problems and opportunities 
that face us today. 


Permits Use of New Materials and Scientific Data 


The architect in the modern approach is no 
longer embarrassed by his client’s merciless logic 
which often in the past he felt must be circum- 
vented in some way or else the building would never 
have the scholarly recall of a bygone culture, the 
desirability of which loomed so large on the archi- 
tect’s horizon. Now an idea can be freely discussed 
and its points pro and con can be equally under- 
stood by both client and architect. The reasons for 
its rejection or adoption are logical reasons based 
upon tangible benefits which admit no argument. 

If uninterrupted areas of glass going around 
corners give the most perfect light for a particular 
type of work, and if such a scheme is economically 
and structurally sound, the windows going around 
the corner are to be used regardless of whether any 
historic period since the time of Noah has employed 
such an architectural motif. Noah did not have 
steel, sheet glass and concrete. We have all of these 
things as well as scientific knowledge of lighting 
requirements. The bringing of the new problems, 
new materials and scientific data into a clear focus 
is what modern architecture is all about. 

If an auditorium is to be used as a community 
gathering place when the rest of the building is not 
open, the auditorium should be capable of approach 
by the public without going through the school. If 
this results in the auditorium being in front of the 
school, that is where it belongs, even if it does dis- 
place the row of columns and the ornamental door 
which a nostalgic impulse would say should adorn 
the front facade. 

If a cut stone cornice serves no purpose except 
to add cost and give the school board and architect 
a satisfied feeling that they are carrying on the 
torch of classic culture, then by all means leave it 
off and serve notice upon the architect that no 
automobile, not even the finest, has five wheels, 
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nor yet in deference to the chariots of Greece and 
Rome does it have two wheels. It has the number 
that are needed and it is up to the designer to make 
the car pleasing to see without doing violence to 
the logic that elsewhere permeates its structure. 

At every point the modern approach should have 
the virtue uf logic but it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that logic is not the native air of medi- 
ocre minds. It requires original research and con- 
structive thinking on the part of both educator and 
architect to carry logic into all the minutiae of a 
building program. To gather and use statistics on 
shifts and growth of population, the location of 
main highways — present and future — dangerous 
crossings, undesirable neighborhoods, access to 
transportation, parks and playgrounds, the rela- 
tion of public buildings, libraries and museums, all 
require concentrated thought before a site is se- 
lected or the study of the building started. All of 
these factors have an architectural connotation, 
but it is architecture as one of the social sciences 
rather than architecture as a fine art. 

With the study of the building itself, architec- 
ture as a fine art is still present in the modern ap- 
proach. Materials and forms can, strictly speak- 
ing, be logical and functional and still not satisfy 
our esthetic sense. Here the artist in the architect 
has its say, and what it dictates obviously will have 
no more merit than the artistic ability of the archi- 
tect makes possible. If he is open-minded in his 
appreciation and sensitive to beauty, regardless 
of its style or medium, the modern approach, far 
from stultifying him, fires him with the zeal for 
the fresh thinking and personal expression that 
gives such impetus to the modern movement — a 
movement that I believe is destined to supersede the 
stylistic and romantic approach to architecture 
which has in the last twenty years produced some 
few extremely scholarly and romantically seduc- 
tive buildings of more or less functional merit, and 
a vast number of vulgar, crass, and stupidly illogi- 
cal structures. 





Tomorrow’s Schools May Be of Simple Beauty 


The buildings that will result will obviously be 
masterly only insofar as the designer has mas- 
tered his profession, which is indeed a most ardu- 
ous and difficult task, running the gamut as it does 
of sociology, real estate, finance, business admin- 
istration, engineering and esthetics. 

Granted that the architect really deserves his ap- 
pellation, the schools of tomorrow will logically 
exemplify economy, directness, simplicity and 
beauty, all of which will be expressive of our own 
times and culture. They will dare to be different, 
but the difference will be logically arrived at, not 
the result of stylistic whim or slovenly thinking. 
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Candy in the Lunchroom 


By MARION PRATT ROGERS 
Cafeteria Manager, Julia Richman High School, New York City 


ever-present problem. It is one that con- 

fronts every lunchroom director who has 
given serious consideration to the problems of 
health. 

Many lunchroom managers will contend that 
the profits from the sale of candy are a necessary 
financial aid, enabling them to sell other items on 
their menu at a low price or nearer cost price than 
would otherwise be possible. We all know that 
there is a guaranteed profit in the sale of confec- 
tions since there is little overhead in handling them 
and no loss by waste or deterioration. 

Profit, however, should not be the principal con- 
sideration in the management of a school lunch- 
room. The main purpose of school feeding is to 
build up in the pupils correct food habits which will 
be carried into later life, and to create in them a 
taste for wholesome and plain food carefully and 
correctly prepared with the best of ingredients. 


S oe candy in school lunchrooms is an 
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There is a time and 
place for candy in the 
school lunchroom. By 
establishing the candy 
stand at the end of the 
lunch counter, an addi- 
tional trip is required 
before it can be bought. 


In these days when the fam- 
ily budget is low, the school 
lunch must help to fill the 
gap, and guidance in feed- 
ing is particularly essential. 
Undernourished children 
especially should have at 
least one well-balanced meal 
a day, at the lowest price 
that is feasible. 

School lunchroom direc- 
tors, if they are at all inter- 
ested in diet problems and 
nutrition, will not permit 
the sale of certain articles 
of food considered undesirable for growing chil- 
dren. Waffles, fritters and griddle cakes served 
with syrup are ruled off the bill of fare. The sale of 
tea, coffee, pickles, jellies and fried foods is banned. 
Why then should the wholesale use of all kinds 
of candy, good, bad and indifferent, be permitted? 

There are those who will contend that income 
from the sale of candy is needed and that children 
will be attracted away from the lunchroom by all 
sorts of venders on the street. That this profit is 
not needed for the financial success of the lunch- 
rooms was demonstrated a few years ago in one of 
our larger cities of the Middle West. All sale of 
candy was discontinued in the school cafeterias 
throughout this city, where previously it had been 
felt that financial success was partially due to the 
profit thus derived. To the surprise of all, the 
lunchrooms proved to be as financially sound as 
ever and no anticipated deficit occurred, even 
though the lunchrooms had always been conducted 
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on a close margin. Food continued to be sold as 
near cost price as before. 

At the beginning of this program complaints 
were heard from the pupils and requests for candy 
were voiced on all sides. These promptly subsided 
with the substitution of wholesome cookies and 
small home-made cup cakes priced at one cent. The 
lunchroom managers submitted date-nut bars, 
brownies and other simple confections until the 
cry for candy entirely subsided. 

What, then, are some of the arguments against 
the sale of candy in school lunchrooms? When 
there is cafeteria service, as is the usual custom, 
and a more or less free choice of foods, children 
too often spend a large share of their small lunch 
allowance for sweets. Girls particularly are likely 
to desire sweet foods and candies and to avoid the 
plainer, more wholesome dishes. 


It is a well-known fact that if too much sugar is 
allowed to take the place of other foods, the diet 
will be deficient in the building and regulating ma- 
terials which are not found in sugar and which 
growing children and adolescents must have. The 
great difficulty is that sugar spoils the desire for 
other foods and creates an appetite for more 
sweets. The habit of demanding highly seasoned 
food is bound to increase and make wholesome food 
distasteful. Children who are permitted to eat all 
the candy they desire are usually undernourished. 


Emphasizing the 
attractive- 
ness of other foods 
will influence can- 
Rows of 
sherbet glasses al- 
ternating with 
cakes and _ pud- 
dings, trays of 
fresh fruit, home- 
made cup cakes 
priced at one cent, 
brownies and other 
simple confections 
are effective sub- 
stitutes for candy. 


dy sales. 
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When eaten, candy should come at the end of the 
meal. It never should be taken alone on an empty 
stomach. 

If candy is to be sold, what restrictions can be 
made to ensure its taking the place in the noon 
meal that is essential for health? In the first place, 
limit the varieties of candy to be sold. Select only 
those of the best quality and such as may be con- 
sidered a legitimate part of the meal. Plain hard 
candies are good, and far better than soft rich 
confectionery. Milk chocolate, of which there are 
many good brands, can be considered a food, and 
molasses and brown sugar candies can be recom- 
mended. 

In the second place, arrange the candy at the 
very end of the lunch counter, where it requires an 
extra trip to purchase it. In consequence of this 
location, the child will presumably select his hot 
and more wholesome food first. 

A good plan is that followed in one of our school 
annexes, where the candy counter is kept covered 
until all the children have eaten their hot lunches. 
They then line up, filing past the counter to spend 
what few pennies they have left. In another annex 
where the candy is placed at the end of the counter 
but sold along with the lunch it was noticeable 
that many girls did not buy milk. When questioned, 
the manager’s quick response was “I guess they 
like candy better.” This is a deplorable situation 
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Courtesy, The Health Broadcaster 


Girls particularly desire sweet foods and avoid plainer, more wholesome dishes. By placing the candy 
at the end of the counter, the pupils are encouraged to select hot and more nourishing foods first. 


that must be promptly remedied, for to the girls at 
this school milk is an especially important item 
of their noon meal. 

In our main building where we cater to 6,000 
pupils, all of whom are girls, the sale of candy 
is concentrated in one place in the cafeteria away 
from the lunch counters. We have particularly 
emphasized the attractiveness of the other foods 
served and have tried to make an appeal to the 
eye and the esthetic taste of the girls. Salads are 
always crisp and well garnished, as well as daintily 
prepared. Our sale of salads has practically 
doubled in four months. 

We make it a practice to arrange our desserts 
tastefully, rows of sherbet glasses alternating with 
cakes and puddings. Trays of fresh fruit, featuring 
red apples are displayed. The steam table is made 
as enticing as possible with vegetables and dishes 
of contrasting colors. Special food combinations 
offer attractive bargains. 


When Outside Competition Is Strong 


All of this has influenced the sale of candy. The 
demand for hot and nourishing food has increased 
while the candy sales have dropped appreciably. 
Less five-cent candy is bought and sales are con- 
fined largely to penny articles of the more whole- 
some types. Perhaps this shows that the large 
proportion of lunch money is spent for a hot lunch, 
so essential before the classes of the afternoon 
session, leaving only a small part for confectionery. 

The foregoing remarks may perhaps apply more 
to the school where outside competition is more or 
less eliminated by restricted lunch periods. In 
schools where pupils are free to come and go as 
they please the problem is a much greater one. 
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Outside competition is keen. Large servings at 
corner stores are offered at low prices and undis- 
criminating pupils often feel they are getting 
more for their money at such places. To cope with 
this situation the lunchroom must offer bargains 
that will compel the attention of the pupil. The 
sale of candy may be essential to hold the pupils 
in the lunchroom. But through a campaign of edu- 
cation as suggested in previous articles on lunch- 
room feeding much can be accomplished. The ap- 
peal to physical perfection as worth working for 
can be emphasized, as well as the detrimental effect 
of excessive use of candy. 


Select Pure Candies Only 


If it is agreed that candy is to be purchased for 
sale in the school lunchroom, it is of the utmost 
importance that a careful selection be made. Buy 
only from reputable concerns, which guarantee 
that the candy they sell is manufactured under the 
best sanitary conditions and made of the purest 
ingredients. The word of the salesman should not 
be entirely relied upon but a thorough investigation 
should be made of the firms that are patronized. 
Quality at all times should receive first considera- 
tion rather than quantity and price. 

Shall we say in conclusion that the consensus of 
opinion will probably be that it is best to keep the 
sale of candy away from lunchrooms that cater to 
younger children? In high schools, pupils are sup- 
posed to have more nearly reached the age of dis- 
cretion and we are trying to develop their power 
of decision. If candy is to be sold, in these lunch- 
rooms, do not feature it as one of the most impor- 
tant items for sale. Give it an inconspicuous place 
and carefully supervise its sale. 
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Cafeterias Assume New Importance 


community center brings with it increasing 

responsibilities to every department. Ade- 
quate provision must be made not only for caring 
for children but for catering to adult needs. In 
this general scheme, the cafeteria is destined to 
play an important part. 

The extension of its activities is already mani- 
fest in school systems throughout the country. It 
reveals itself in the amount of catering which is 
being done outside the luncheon period, in the in- 
troduction of more scientific methods in the selec- 
tion, preparation and service of foods, in the 
installation of modern equipment and in the greater 
recognition of the social values of a properly con- 
ducted lunchroom. 


. § HE steady growth of the modern school as a 


Oklahoma School Caters to Community 


An investigation of the activities of the school 
cafeteria after luncheon hours in various sections 
of the country is sufficient to determine a trend 
that is rapidly assuming wide proportions. Aside 
from its function in serving refreshments to school 
clubs, fraternities and other school groups, the 
cafeteria is going even further in catering to 
luncheons and dinners of parent-teacher groups 
and even in some localities to civic bodies. Surely, 
if the modern school is to become a community 
center, there can be no more logical procedure by 
which to establish it as such than by assuring those 
social groups participating well prepared food at 
low cost. 

A comprehensive picture of the entire situation 
is contributed by Mrs. Jewel Chapman, principal 
of the Hawthorne School, Oklahoma City. “One of 
the happiest projects we work out of the cafeteria,” 
states Mrs. Chapman, “‘is the farewell party for 
the class going to junior high school. Recently a 
party of this kind was held which proved a most 
interesting occasion, if success may be measured 
by the joyful reaction of all participants. The tables 
were placed in U-shaped formation, and the pro- 
gram carried out as a floor show entertainment. 
Place cards for eighty were made by the art de- 
partment. The music was the product of the music 
department, and the general program the result 
of the auditorium instruction. A number of moth- 
ers attended this party. 

“One way, in fact, by which the cafeteria is 
linked up with the parent-teacher association is 
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through its Thursday luncheons, at which time an 
entire room invites its mothers to visit and have 
luncheon. These luncheons are becoming very 
popular and as the rooms are on schedule, we are 
frequently asked by mothers, ‘When is our turn 
coming?’ Of course, mothers and visitors are wel- 
come any day, but the Thursday luncheons form an 
outstanding feature. 

“On the third Friday of each month a luncheon 
is given for the home-room mothers, who have a 
jolly time during the meal and afterward repair 
to the library for an executive meeting. A few 
years ago our father-son banquet was held annually 
in the cafeteria but because of increased enroll- 
ment, the crowd has become unwieldy and we now 
invite the fathers to have luncheon with their sons 
any day during father-son week. The junior police 
and camp fire girl organizations have their lunches 
and programs in the cafeteria, and there is no de- 
partment in the school parent-teacher association, 
mothers’ kindergarten club or mothers’ study club 
that does not make use of the cafeteria in one way 
or other. In this broad and ever widening program, 
a most valuable school spirit has been built.” 


Omaha School Serves Pupil Banquets 


A report from the Omaha Technical High School, 
Omaha, Neb., indicates that whereas no civic group 
is served regularly in the school cafeteria, occa- 
sionally one of the service clubs of the city has a 
lunch meeting. However, in addition to the regular 
school feeding, the cafeteria serves the honor roll 
dinner quarterly, comprising anywhere from 150 
to 180 plates, and in some years the annual debate 
dinner of about 100 plates and the athletic dinner 
of about 150 plates. It also orders ice cream, cake 
and cookies for other school groups having parties 
in the building. 

In Eau Claire, Wis., the senior high school caters 
to teas and school parties as well as to parent- 
teacher luncheons, football and basketball banquets 
and band mothers’ meetings. 

Girls’ league parties, mothers’ teas and senior 
teas are served by the cafeteria of the Hillyard 
High School, Spokane, Wash. Certain community 
groups are also accommodated such as the Com- 
munity Commerce Club and the Lion’s Club. The 
small amount of profit derived from such activities 
is used for purchasing equipment. 

Various school parties are catered to by the 
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cafeteria of the West High School in Madison, Wis. 
These include commencement exercises, clubs and 
dances. Occasionally community groups are ac- 
commodated. School affairs are handled at no 
profit whatsoever and what small amount is de- 
rived from community events goes into a fund for 
special equipment and furnishings for the social 
room. 

Refreshments for school clubs in the William 8. 
Hackett Junior High School cafeteria, Albany, 
N. Y., are furnished at cost. It is generally the 
custom in this community to entertain the Rotary 
Club after the opening of a new cafeteria unit in 
any one of the schools. 

In the Delaware High School, Delaware, Ohio, 
all parties of under fifty participants are served in 
the cafeteria. Larger groups are served in the 
gymnasium. Asis truein many other communities, 
any profits derived from outside catering are used 
for special purposes. 

Extending the scope of its work inflicts addi- 
tional responsibilities upon the lunchroom, involv- 


ing the need for establishing new policies in 
management. As one cafeteria manager explains 
it, “In catering to teachers’ parties, for example, it 
is difficult to get anyone to guarantee a definite 
number with the result we seldom know whether 
there is to be a profit or a loss. 

“So at the last party luncheon, we promised to 
provide ten lunches more than ordered, and we 
asked the chairman to divide the cost of the lunches 
not served. As it happened, 60 were ordered. We 
provided for 70 and the actual number served was 
68. This proved quite satisfactory and the same 
plan will be used in the future. 

“It is always a question just what to charge for 
supplies. If we sell at cost, it throws our food 
percentage entirely off, yet we like to cooperate. 
Sometimes even the telephoning on a special party 
costs us 35 or 40 cents.” 

As a contributing factor to the establishment of 
the modern school as a community center, the 
cafeteria cannot evade its responsibilities. It is, 
in fact, destined to assume even greater importance. 
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Paper Ticket Ensures Absolute 
~ Check on Receipts 


Paper tickets similar to those used in motion picture 
theaters have been found effective in the school cafeterias 
of Pittsburgh in providing the school comptroller an abso- 
lute check on all receipts. 

“These tickets come on rolls,” W. E. Strickler, superin- 
tendent of supplies, explains, “each ticket being numbered. 
We have them in two denominations, 5c and lc, as we are 
selling our milk in half-pint bottles at 3c. We have elec- 
trically operated machines for ejecting these tickets, the 
machine being mounted in a cashier’s desk, which is also 
provided with a cash drawer. The pupils come up to the 
cashier’s desk and ask for as many of each kind of ticket 
as they wish to purchase. The cashier presses a button cor- 
responding to the number of tickets desired, and a strip 
of tickets consisting of that number is ejected from the 
machine. The skill which has been acquired by some of the 
student cashiers in operating these machines and making 
change is surprising. 

“When a large supply of tickets is purchased they are 
kept in a central depository and distributed to the various 
schools in rolls as required. When a roll of tickets is deliv- 
ered to a school, the comptroller is furnished a copy of the 
requisition showing the serial numbers of the tickets de- 
livered. Each day, every cafeteria supervisor makes up a 
cashier’s report showing by serial number, the number of 
tickets sold from each machine in her school, both of the 5c 
and 1c denominations. This report is extended and totaled 
and a copy goes to the comptroller. He uses this report as 
a check against the bank deposits from each school so that 
every ticket must be accounted for. 

“At the end of the counter line, these tickets are col- 
lected by a cafeteria employee, whose duty it is to see that 
she gets the right number of tickets corresponding to the 
amount of food on the pupil’s tray. As she collects the 
tickets she deposits them in a slotted metal container. 
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After the close of the period, the supervisor takes the 
tickets from the container, separates the 5c and Ic tickets, 
which, by the way, are separate colors, stacks them in 
packages and they are sent in to the central office where 
they are counted by a counting machine and checked 
against the counter report which the supervisor makes 
each day, showing the amount of each item of food used.” 





Colored Checks Tell Whether 
Lunch Is Well Balanced 


Teaching children what constitutes a well balanced meal 
plays an important part in cafeteria activities in the 
Evanston High School, Evanston, Ill. Once or twice each 
year members of the home economics classes, having been 
instructed in the fundamentals of a well chosen lunch, 
stand at the cafeteria line and judge the children’s trays. 
A green ticket indicates to the recipient that he has elected 
wisely. A white ticket is interpreted as marking approval 
with the exception of one point—no milk is included. An 
orange ticket means that the lunch lacks calories. Red 
is a sign of too much starch or too many sweets. 

Miss N. M. Hartsock, cafeteria manager, explains that 
a week or two before these tray evaluations take place in- 
formation is given in the school paper on essential points 
to consider in selecting a proper lunch. Posters illustrate 
the desirability of choosing the right foods. It is significant 
that 70 per cent of the lunches fall in the green or white 
class. 

Certain details in the handling of food likewise aid the 
children in getting what is good for them. A price of ten 
cents is maintained on homemade pie to discourage its con- 
sumption. This has succeeded as is evidenced by the fact 
that orders for pie have fallen off 50 per cent. 


The sale of candy has been controlled by keeping the 
candy stand closed the first ten minutes of each lunch period. 
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By HAROLD A. CAPARN 
Landscape Architect, New York City 


Naturally wooded playgrounds are on 
the higher levels on the sides and rear 
of this school building. To make them 
accessible from the lower levels at the 
front a concrete walk extends around 
three sides on a grade of less than 5 
per cent. The walk in front is widened 
so that cars may turn or park. 


made to play an important part in its edu- 

cational program. Playground machin- 
ery, too, need not be arranged in formal rows or in 
bare open spaces. It may be just as efficient if laid 
out informally in tree-sheltered attractive sur- 
roundings. 

Such ideas were early conceived and developed 
in preparing landscaping plans for the Manhasset 
Valley School located in Manhasset on the north 
shore of Long Island, New York. The site in ques- 
tion possessed the disadvantages of a steep slope. 
On the other hand, it enjoyed the rare advantages 
of natural woods comprising large, well grown 
trees. In treating the grounds the problem ob- 
viously was to minimize the disadvantages of the 
steep slope and to make the most of the advantages 
of the rolling contours and the beautiful old trees. 


A NATURAL setting for the school may be 


Making the topography and a nat- 
ural wooded setting contribute to the 
educational values of the school formed 
the basis for the landscaping plan de- 
vised for the Manhasset Valley School. 
How certain problems were success- 
fully overcome and the play needs 
reconciled with the character of the 
terran are described by Mr. Caparn 
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It was the purpose from the start to make the 
topography and the wooded setting contribute to 
the educational values of the school. Nevertheless, 
the playground was paramount, and the problem 
was to reconcile the play needs with the preserva- 
tion of the natural character of the terrain. 

At the rear the cut-out to admit the building 
produced a high bank with a natural slope of easy 
grade above it with an average depth of about 125 
feet. It was, at first, proposed to excavate to the 
property line so as to make a play space on a level 
with the entrances, supported on three sides by 
high retaining walls. This would have had its 
merits, but it would have cut off the playground 
from the woods and limited its space. It would 
have been hot in summer and ugly. Moreover, it 
would have been expensive at a time when available 
funds were running low. 

The entire situation was complicated by a huge 
gully about 40 feet deep running through the 
wooded part of the site, a striking example of the 
erosive power of storm water on steep grades. This 
gully made at least half of the property not only 
useless for recreation purposes but also dangerous. 

Thus, there were two major excavations in the 
playground picture: one formed by the forces of 
nature heedlessly unleashed by man, the other for 
the playground in contemplation. Yet it was im- 
perative to make the grounds a unit as usable as 
possible, and the fewer retaining walls, banks or 
other impediments the better would be the facili- 
ties of circulation and the more adaptable the 
whole space to its various purposes. 

Fortunately, there was at hand a large quantity 
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of clay subsoil material from the excavations for 
the building, and this was used to fill the greater 
part of the gully, greatly enlarging the area avail- 
able for recreation. An 18-inch tile drain pipe 
with a specially designed inlet was laid through 
the bottom of the gully to prevent the fill from 
being washed out again, and this drainage and fill 
proved to be the major part of the landscaping 
operations. 

By filling the gully and omitting to cut out the 
enclosed playground, the entire space south and 
west of the building was made available for play 
in one form or another. Behind the building, open 
space enough was provided to set up two pairs of 
goal posts and several other playground appliances 
with plenty of room remaining for more under the 
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trees. This open space merges naturally into the 
woods and extends over the former gully where 
play of many kinds goes on, especially of the type 
that children delight to invent for themselves. 

The approach to the school is by High Street 
on a steep grade on the axis of the main entrance. 
It was obviously desirable to connect the street by 
easy approaches with the general levels of the va- 
rious play spaces, thus avoiding as far as possible 
sudden changes of grade united by such obstacles 
as steps, banks or retaining walls. It was finally 
found that by prolonging the street sidewalk on 
rising grades nowhere as much as 5 per cent, the 
behind the buildings could be 
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reached without steps. This was done by restoring 
the original grades and making a concrete walk, 
this walk being widened in front of the building 
to make a turn-around and parking space for cars, 
as is shown on the accompanying drawing. After 
several years of use, this arrangement has proved 
entirely satisfactory. 

In all this planning, the idea of amenity was 
kept in mind. The trees were carefully preserved 
not only as a setting or background to the building 
but also as a shelter in hot weather and a place for 
playground appliances. They afford a stimulus 
for many kinds of impromptu play activities. 

The planting that it is hoped will one day be 
added to complete this scheme might well include 
trees and shrubs native to Long Island, of kinds 
that are neglected merely because they grow wild; 
among these are bayberry, inkberry, azaleas, 
mountain laurel, holly, buttonball, winterberry, 
snowberry, dockmackie and many others. If these 
were labeled, the interest in them would be 
increased as they would show what excellent 
materials for outdoor decoration grow almost un- 
suspected in near-by woods and dunes. The labels 
would provide teachers with a good opportunity 
for informal talks on their significance, and for 
bespeaking the aid of the pupils themselves in 


protecting them. It is hoped that there will also 
be.gardens on the upper levels kept by the pupils 
with prizes for upkeep. 

All these things were conceived as likely to add 
to the educational value of the school so that it 
might seem less like a factory for instruction and 
more like a home to be looked back to with joy in 
future years, thus increasing and making more 
permanent the interest in it both of the pupils 
and the public. 

To produce a sense of amenity in such an insti- 
tution and its surroundings is, in itself, educa- 
tional by leading those who receive its benefits to 
seek to learn what amenity is and to desire it. 
There is always a proportion of people who are 
sensitive to beauty in surroundings and who desire 
to learn to distinguish between the good and the 
bad. It is educational to suggest that the indig- 
enous growth of the community is not mere 
“brush” to be grubbed up or burned by the inten- 
tional match or the heedless cigarette, but that any 
wild place, woodland or swamp is full of things 
that add another zest to life for those who know 
them and are among the chief of the agencies that 
have, in the course of ages, not only made the earth 
beautiful to look upon but have built up the soils 
that have made our very existence possible. 





Floor Seals Important in Proper Maintenance 


LTHOUGH floor seals have been used for a number of 
years, it is only during the last two years that they have 
gained the prominent position they now hold. A probable 
explanation of the greater use of floor seals is the popu- 
larity of the bright drying or nonpolishing waxes. Such 
waxes are not particularly effective on a wood floor unless 
that floor is first shellacked, varnished, waxed or sealed. 
The original purpose of sealing a floor was to protect it 
against moisture or oil, according to J. T. Casey, floor 
maintenance consultant. “Now, there is no question” he 
states, “but that seals are primarily used as an undercoat 
for wax treatments to secure a beautiful and durable finish. 
“The majority of seals can well be classified in two divi- 
sions: the varnish type and the lacquer type. It is difficult 
to describe a seal in detail. It should suffice merely to state 
that the commonly used seal is either a very thin varnish 
or lacquer having penetrative powers. The method used in 
manufacturing and the types of gums and thinners used 
are the factors that make a seal good, bad or indifferent. 
“Oils are used in the varnish seals as plasticisers. Long 
oils are considered the best as a long oil seal takes time to 
set up and therefore penetrates farther. The ideal seal is 
one that penetrates to a great depth, leaves little finish on 
the surface and dries within from fifteen to twenty hours. 
“A number of seals are being used in the same manner as 
varnishes and lacquers. By that we mean a finish is left 
on the floor. This of course is wrong. A properly sealed 
floor will have no seal on the surface. This is made possible 
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by the thorough use of steel wool on each coat after it dries. 

“For best results open grained floors should be filled 
before a seal is applied but this is not absolutely necessary 
as two or three coats of seal on an open grained floor with- 
out the filler will make a beautiful and durable floor. Nat- 
urally, floors so treated should be finished with a wax. 

“A number of schools and institutions, however, are 
using seals without the wax treatment with success. One 
large department store in Detroit applied a seal to its maple 
floor in the toy department a year ago just before Christ- 
mas. The floors were subjected to thousands of children’s 
tramping and scuffing feet and it held up well. The floors 
were easily and cheaply maintained by sweeping and by 
polishing with steel wool. Such methods are not generally 
accepted and are recommended only in cases where foot 
traffic is so unusually heavy and dirty that maintenance by 
wax is prohibitive. The purpose of such a treatment is to 
seal the floor against dirt that would ordinarily be ground 
into the pores. Obviously a seal unprotected by wax will 
not last nearly as long as a seal protected. 

“Many institutions cannot use a long oil seal because the 
drying time is objectionable. In such cases a short oil seal 
is recommended. When using a short oil seal, also known 
as a quick drying seal (from four to seven hours), care 
should be exercised in application to avoid streaking. Apply 
rapidly and only with the grain. Steel wool vigorously. 

“Seals are also being used on floors other than wood: 
cork, cork carpet, worn out linoleum and even terrazzo.” 
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Better School Practices 


Identifying Ownership 
of Textbooks 


For a number of years the Knoxville 
High School Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion has conducted a second-hand book 
sale at the beginning of each semester. 
The pupils turn in their books and 
after they are sold, at about half price, 
receive cash with a deduction of 10 
per cent for handling. The 10 per cent 
goes into the treasury of the parent- 
teacher association and of course ul- 
timately comes back to the school. 
Many pupils use this medium, but some 
also sell their books direct to one an- 
other in the halls and at various places 
where they meet. 

At the time books are exchanging 
hands there are always some books 
stolen. In order to make this stealing 
difficult, and if possible completely to 
eradicate it, the following system has 
been adopted. 

A small slip has been printed on 
gummed paper with the following 
identification sections to be filled out 
by the pupil: 

K. H. S. Book Exchange 


It is required of every pupil that he 
shall have this identification slip pasted 
on the inside of the front cover of 
every book he owns. Early in each 
semester, time is taken in class on a 
certain day and the slip is placed in the 
book and filled out in pen and ink un- 
der the direct supervision of the 
teacher. The slips are altered in some 
manner each semester so that the type 
of slip in the book will distinguish the 
exact time when a person became the 
owner of the book. 

The method of identifying the book 
is as follows: Each department has a 
department letter; for example, the 
English department, A, and the mathe- 
matics department, B. Each teacher in 
a department also has a specific letter 
assigned to her, and as the pupils 
come to her she numbers the books in 
order, beginning with the first class 
and reserving numbers, we shall say, 
up to thirty-five or forty to make al- 
lowance for any new pupils entering. 
The second class will then start at 
numbers above the first class and so 
on throughout the day. For instance 
the number in a book, AC 50, would 
mean a pupil in the English depart- 
ment in a teacher’s class who has the 
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assignment of the letter C, and the 
fifty would possibly mean that he is 
in her second class. 

Thus every book in the school will 
have a different code letter and num- 
ber indication, and if one understands 
the key he will know just where the 
book belongs. Of course the teachers 
only know the key, making it impos- 
sible for the pupils even if they secure 
one of the little slips to know the 
proper designation to put on it. 

When the parent-teacher associa- 
tion takes in a second-hand book and 
sells it to another person it puts a 
stamp, “Knoxville High P.-T. A.” on 
the sticker belonging to the one who is 
selling the book. This shows that the 
book has been properly sold through 
the P.-T. A. We have two second-hand 
stores up town and when they sell a 
book they are expected to put their 
stamp on the previous sticker. 

If at any time either the parent- 
teacher association or the second- 
hand book stores doubt that it is the 
owner who is selling the book, definite 
proof may be secured by covering the 
name of the owner of the book on the 
little slip and requiring the one selling 
the book to sign his name at the bot- 
tom of the slip. The two signatures 
can be compared and since the original 
signature on the slip was signed in the 
presence of the teacher, this method is 
quite dependable. Pupils are advised 
not to buy books, under any condition, 
from persons whom they do not know. 

If all these directions are specifi- 
cally followed there is little probability 
that books can be stolen and sold.— 
W. E. EVANS, Principal, Knoxville 
High School, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Training for Leadership 


Actual training for leadership is a 
part of the daily routine of Hamilton 
Junior High School, Long Beach, Calif. 
Extracurricular activities have ceased 
to become incidental. They are an in- 


tegral part of the daily school program. 

The school recognizes a community 
within the school. Pupils are being 
trained to know that certain phases of 
community life must function through 
an organized program. 

The class responsible for this work 
is the leadership class of forty ninth- 
grade boys and girls selected because 
of their leadership ability displayed in 
clubs, scholarship, playground, sports 
or any other phase of student activity. 

This group meets daily in English 
and social studies under my direction. 
Not only are the principles of gov- 
ernment taught in social studies as a 
part of the ninth-grade curriculum, 
but these theories are put into actual 
practice. These pupils direct all stu- 
dent elections. Registration is held, 
election day is proclaimed, polls are 
set up and the Australian ballot is 
used. Direct training in citizenship is 
thus given to every pupil in Hamilton. 
This class, too, is responsible for all 
student activities, such as care of prop- 
erty, student patrols, exhibitions, 
school newspaper, publicity and hob- 
bies. 

A study in biography in the English 
class offers an ideal opportunity to 
teach types, responsibilities and char- 
acteristics of leadership. Pupils 
through their leadership work may de- 
velop these qualities. Spelling, gram- 
mar and penmanship are a part of 
daily routine. 

Two years ago the leadership class 
directed the school in the writing of a 
pageant. Last year its members at- 
tempted to keep up the morale of the 
pupils, for the school had moved into 
bungalows, and orientation was neces- 
sary. This year the class has for its 
interest President Roosevelt’s housing 
program. It will keep the school con- 
scious of this work by talks, exhibi- 
tions, posters and contests. 

This type of student training has 
been carried on in Hamilton for four 
years. It develops leadership as well 
as training in responsibilities of citi- 
zenship as is proved by the fact that 
members from this class are leaders 
today in the high schools and junior 
college.—HELEN E. SNIDER, Teacher, 
Hamilton Junior High School, Long 
Beach, Calif. 


If you have practical suggestions that might help other 
school admimstrators The NATION'S SCHOOLS will 
be happy to have them for inclusion on this page 
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CONVENTION NEWS ..-- 





Optimistic Tone Marks Annual Meeting of 
Department of Superintendence, N. E. A. 


ORE than 8,000 public and 
M private school executives met 

in Atlantic City, February 
23 to 28, for the sixty-fifth annual 
convention of the Department of Su- 
perintendence, the most powerful of 
the departments affiliated with the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


Despite the convention location on 
the eastern seaboard, representation 
from the country asa whole was 
fairly good. Thousands of other edu- 
cationists were present to attend meet- 
ings of other groups, including the 
American Educational Research As- 
sociation, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Department of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction, Department of Vocational 
Education, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, National Association of High 
School Supervisors and Directors, Na- 
tional Council of Childhood Education, 
National Council of Education, Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, National Society of College 
Teachers of Education, National Ad- 
visory Council on Schoolbuilding Prob- 
lems, American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges, and numerous smaller 
groups not formally included in the 
regular program. 

The general tone of the meeting was 
much more optimistic than at any 
educational gathering since the advent 
of the depression. The general theme 
of the convention was “Public Educa- 
tion Moves Forward,” and this theme 
had its base in the yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence en- 
titled “Social Change and Education.” 
The yearbook committee presented a 
fairly impartial picture of the right, 
left and middle of the road viewpoint 
concerning change without taking 
sides. While general program speak- 
ers wove their papers around the 
problems presented in the yearbook, 
the high spot of the meeting was the 
forum discussion on Tuesday in which 
eleven members of the Yearbook Com- 
mittee considered this report by the 
jury-panel method under the chair- 
manship of John W. Studebaker, 
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the new United States Commissioner 
of Education. 

The “New Deal” was represented on 
the program by Arthur E. Morgan, 
Charles A. Beard, Charles E. Mer- 
riam, Henry A. Wallace, Oscar L. 
Chapman and Stuart A. Chase. Other 
prominent speakers included Presi- 
dent Lotus T. Coffman, University of 
Minnesota; President Mary E. Wool- 
ley, Mount Holyoke College; Dr. 
Charles H. Judd, University of Chi- 
cago; Dr. George F. Zook, American 
Council on Education, and Dean Wil- 
liam F. Russell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

An innovation meeting was the 
first national conference of Lay 
Friends of Education on Tuesday, 
which included representatives from a 
number of special interest groups with 
which the National Education has 
been developing close alliances. 

More than two hundred speakers 
appeared on the general and special 
programs of the Department of Su- 
perintendence alone and many of these 
made more than one offering. 


Department of Superintendence 


Nine addresses are printed in full in 
the front part of this issue. Abstracts 
of a number of other important ad- 
dresses before the Department of Su- 
perintendence follow: 


Charles A. Beard: 


The American republic now tosses 
heavily amid the tempest of a crisis 
in its economy. No facts and figures 
are required to prove that statement. 
Stark evidences of the crisis lie all 
around us—in silent industries, in 


rusting machines, in the broken lives 
of men, women and children. But 
deeper than these outward signs and 
entangled in them is another crisis, 
not visible to the eye—a crisis in 
American thought which springs from 
our quest for security through na- 
tional action on a national scale. This 
is the phase of the present national di- 
lemma vvhich distinguishes it from 
previous panics and especially con- 
cerns the teachers of the land. 


Suppose educational leadership, in 
common with all leadership, fails at 
its task, what lies ahead of the repub- 
lic? Glimpses of its fate are to be 
found in the monumental report of 
the Mississippi Valley Committee pre- 
pared by competent men of science 
under the auspices of the United 
States Government. After making a 
minute survey of the Mississippi ba- 
sin, comprising all or parts of thirty- 
one states, the committee presents an 
illustrative finding: 

“If certain present day trends were 
to be projected unaltered into the fu- 
ture, the map (of the Valley) would 
be a sorry one. We would be com- 
pelled to show increasingly larger 
stretches of once fertile lands stripped 
of their life-giving humus, rivers 
breaking forth in floods of increasing 
severity as the denuded slopes per- 
mitted an ever swifter run-off, indus- 
try and agriculture becoming ever 
more precarious, the life of the peo- 
ple on the land becoming more and 
more disorganized, and a steady in- 
crease in farm tenancy and of eco- 
nomic dependency. Under such condi- 
tions local self-government would be 
likely to break down and under the 
spell of a dire and never-ending emer- 
gency, economic and political centrali- 
zation would steadily increase.” 


This is not a vague declaration of 
sociology, social psychology, partisan 
philosophy or parlor communism. It 
is the cold, scientific and statistical 
verdict of engineers, foresters and 
geographers, based on a study of in- 
disputable and stubborn facts of earth 
and life. As one among the many 
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great state papers of our time, deal- 
ing with the crisis in our economy and 
thought, it reveals an_ inescapable 
phase of the present challenge to 
American leadership. It lays no iron 
mandate upon us, but it forecasts our 
destiny if leadership fails. 


Orrin C. Lester, vice president, Bowery 
Savings Bank, New York City: 
As we emerge from the present de- 
pression, there will be need for some 
thinking in 
endeavor — in 


constructive 
every line of human 
business, in governments, and particu- 
larly in the management of the eco- 
nomic affairs of private individuals. 
If we were to trace the causes of the 
depression, we would find undoubt- 
edly that to a substantial degree they 
could be traced to a failure to apply 
sound principles of economy and to 
predicate the actions of business and 
of private individuals upon rational 
principles of economic management. 

Our educational institutions are in 
a position to influence the economic 
thinking of the people to a far greater 
than they have done in the 
past. I am urging that there be in- 
corporated into the educational pro- 
gram a kind of economic instruction 
that will center the students’ atten- 
tion on the realistic problems that peo- 
ple are called upon to deal with con- 
stantly in the management of their 
private affairs. It is my personal con- 
viction that a course of instruction, 
properly conceived and well thought 
through, in what we might designate 
as personal economics is one of the 
most essential contributions that can 
be made, both to our educational cur- 
riculum and to the general public 
good. 

There is in this country today no 
popular science of economics. The 
only hope of developing such a science 
and of spreading economic knowledge 
to all the people lies with education. 
The responsibility, I believe, of de- 
termining the place of personal eco- 
nomic instruction and the means of 
giving this theme major emphasis in 


new and 


degree 
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Lotus D. Coffman 


our educational program lies with the 
public school superintendents of the 
nation. 

We have been teaching in our edu- 
cational institutions, particularly the 
higher institutions, a kind of broad, 
general economics bearing upon the 
administration of governments and 
corporate business, but there have been 
up to now no clear conception and no 
planned procedure for instruction of 
the oncoming generations in those 
basic matters which affect their own 
economic lives. 

I am one who believes that what 
130 million people may think and do 
about their own private economy is 
equally if not more important than 
what the leaders of government and 
business may think and do about the 
broader problems of corporate eco- 
nomics. 


Stuart Chase, economist and writer, 
Georgetown, Conn. 


The Western World is in the birth 
throes of a new order. It is entering 
a period of transition from private 
capitalism to some new system more 
consistent with the imperatives of a 
high energy culture, even as feudalism 
gave way to private capitalism some 
hundreds of years ago. That transi- 
tion took many decades. 

The first thing is to admit the 
necessity of the transition. The sec- 
ond, to appreciate the forces which 
engendered it. The third, to secure 
some idea of a new social framework 
which will be consistent with those 
forces—act with them rather than 
against them. Specifically this means 
a financial mechanism which will re- 
lease purchasing power as fast as en- 
ergy and invention lower man-hour 
costs and increase potential output. 

It is important to realize that the 
hundreds of schemes, plans and ex- 
periments now advocated as alterna- 
tives to “sound money” are in answer 
to an insistent demand. Somehow, a 
new financial mechanism must be 
found. The various proposals for in- 
flation, for the creation of noninterest 


bearing public credit, the Douglas 
plan, the schemes to nationalize pri- 
vate banks, are all aimed in the same 
direction. Our problem is not to set 
our faces blindly against such pro- 
posals, calling them the visions of 
crackpots, but to determine which pro- 
posal can be tried out with the least 
social disruption. We must remember 
that whatever is tried, some people 
are bound to be hurt. 

Again, it does no good in the light 
of the facts to register a blanket 
protest against government invasion 
of economic activity. As private 
capitalism relinquishes responsibility 
for the employment of capital goods 
workers, the community, through its 
agent, the government, must assume 
responsibility. The unemployed can- 
not be allowed to starve or even to 
degenerate into unemployables. If 
we have even a trace of realism in 
our natures, we must be prepared to 
see an increasing amount of collec- 
tivism, government interference, cen- 
tralization of economic control, social 
planning. Here again, the relevant 
question is not how to get rid of 
government interference, but how to 
apply it for the greatest good of the 
greatest number. The methods ap- 
plied to date by Messrs. Hitler and 
Mussolini leave something to be de- 
sired. But these, as well as the 
methods of Stalin and Roosevelt and 
the recent conversion of the British 
public debt, are all items in a his- 
torical transition; all answers of one 
kind or another to a set of inescapa- 
ble conditions. 

We must also prepare for a shift 
of accent from saving to spending, 
from production to distribution, from 
vendibility to serviceability. Only so 
may mass consumption catch up with 
mass production. Insurance is ceas- 
ing to be an affair exclusively of the 
individual and is giving way to social 
insurance. As the economy of abun- 
dance gains, it is not too much to 
expect that every family will be 
guaranteed economic security on a 
fairly high level. 


Lotus D. Coffman, president, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


The United States maintains the 
most extensive school system in the 
world and yet makes less use of it 
in the selection of public officials than 
do any of the other self-governing 
nations of the world. In nearly every 
field except government we have 
placed greater and greater reliance 
upon the person of competence and 
training for the work he is expected 
to do. But when a government office 
becomes vacant, almost anyone is 
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thought to be competent to fill it. 

There are still in existence in this 
country 175,000 independent units of 
government, each with the power to 
raise and spend money. Although we 
know that many of them are archaic, 
we cling tenaciously to them as if 
their perpetuation were a matter of 
life and death. 

Clearly, we must learn in _ this 
country to bring trained intelligence 
to bear upon the problems that affect 
our political, social and economic 
welfare. This means we must find 
ways of curtailing, and eventually of 
destroying, the spoils system in pub- 
lic affairs. Just so long as we permit 
clever politicians or selfish pressure 
groups to prostitute public welfare 
for private gain, the economic losses 
which this country will suffer will be 
enormous. 

The’ so-called “honest grafter,” 
who keeps himself and his crowd in 
power by dispensing patronage, is a 
lecherous parasite on the body politic. 
The ill-gotten funds he obtains might 
better be used to provide education 
for youth and for the legitimate em- 
ployment of the millions who are out 
of work. Not only does the spoils 
system waste public money; it drives 
ambitious and capable young men 
away from public office. Amd worst 
of all, it disenfranchises and endan- 
gers democracy itself. 

Speaking for myself I should say 
that what America needs are not 
large armies and large navies, higher 
tariff walls, more nationa! isolation, 
a breakdown of capitalism. What 
America needs is a program that pro- 
vides for intelligent citizenship and 
economic security—a program whose 
administration should rest in the 
hands of those who through study 
and experience have qualified them- 
selves for its administration. It is 
clear to me that public service and 
education are mutually dependent; 
they both exist to serve the same 
end: the advancement of human wel- 
fare. If one fails, the other will be 
defeated. 


Charles H. Judd, University of Chi- 
cago: 


There are at least five major diffi- 
culties which stand in the way of 
introducing socio-economic materials 
into the curriculum of the public 
schools. 

1. Leaders in American communi- 
ties, such as representatives of big 
business and organized labor, do not 
want the schools to give instruction 
in the social studies. 

2. The specialists in ,the social 
sciences are either unable or unwill- 
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ing to present their materials in a 
form which can be used to cultivate 
general popular understanding of the 
social sciences. Furthermore, the 
specialists cannot agree on what 
should be taught in the public schools. 

3. Teachers in the public schools 
are for the most part unequipped 
with an understanding of social prob- 
lems. 

4. The traditional school curricu- 
lum does not permit of the introduc- 
tion of new subjects at an early 
stage. Consequently, many pupils are 
deprived of the opportunity of study- 
ing social problems because they leave 
the educational system before reach- 
ing the higher grades. 

5. Educators are absorbed in de- 
bating about the methods which 
should be adopted in teaching the 
social studies and do not devote them- 
selves, as they should, to the prepa- 
ration of materials which can be used 
in schools in order to determine by 
trial what phases of the social studies 
are interesting to pupils and within 
the range of their understanding. 


Francis W. Kirkham, director, Na- 
tional Child Welfare Association, 
New York City: 


Universities and teacher training 
colleges are changing their emphasis 
to the personality development of 
students and to the selection of can- 
didates for teacher training courses 
based upon personal qualities of 


life through the use of various forms 
of pupil organizations, school councils 
and assemblies, in special school clubs 
in the school and in the community 
youth programs after regular school 
hours. In these, young people are 
given an opportunity to think through 
life situations, make decisions and act 
under the motivation of group sanc- 
tion and approval. 

To unite all community forces for 
a better environment for youth during 
the twenty-four hours of living, com- 
munity coordinated councils are being 
formed throughout the country. In 
this effort initiative and leadership 
are being assumed by school adminis- 
trators, church leaders, social agency 
directors and by those responsible for 
leadership in juvenile courts and 
crime prevention bureaus. 


E. C. Hartwell, superintendent of 
schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Unquestionably one of the _ best 
ways of interpreting the schools to 
the public is through the pupils in 
attendance. 

Those fortunate children who daily 
sit under the influence of an inspiring 
teacher diligently seeking to capitalize 
on their natural tastes and aptitudes, 
while at the same time inculcating 
a genuine love of work, become the 
best interpreters of what the school 
is endeavoring to accomplish. 

There used to be in days gone by, 
and I believe there still is, such a 
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character and _ leadership. Better 
supervision and organization of the 
curriculum into goals and units of 
activity are being constantly stressed. 
Accounting for and guiding all youth 
into school and life situations that 
make for happier and better living 
through efforts of classroom teachers, 
visiting teachers, special guidance 
directors, guidance clinics and other 
methods are becoming more and more 
a part of all school procedures. Plans 
and methods in physical and mental 
health are spreading. 

Pupils are taking a _ constantly 
greater part in school and community 


Paul R. Mort 
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thing as a love of learning. The 
school which instills a genuine desire 
for self-improvement will receive its 
best interpretation to the _ public 
through the children who benefit by 
this kind of instruction. Our children 
probably interpret the work of the 
school more successfully to their par- 
ents than any of the rest of us. 


A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent of 
schools, Denver: 


I believe that no differentiation in 
pay can be justified on the basis of 
sex since it cannot be shown that 
there is any difference in efficiency of 
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teaching as between men and women. 
But if the idea is accepted that a 
teachers’ salary schedule is for the 
purpose of providing an economic 
basis for the teacher which will make 
possible effective teaching, that it 
exists to remove the barriers to good 
teaching, then a line of reasoning is 
opened up which will sanction dif- 
ferentiation in pay in terms of a 
teacher’s having dependents. In the 
main, then, men would be paid more 
than women, inasmuch as a greater 
proportion of men teachers have 
families to support than is the case 
among women teachers. 

The differentiation would not be 
based on sex or on efficiency in teach- 
ing. A woman having dependents 
would get the same consideration as 
men. This is the principle of income 
tax collections. If it is proper for 
a government to restrain itself in 
taking money from a person through 
taxation because of his dependents, it 
is surely just as proper that his de- 
pendents be considered when his rate 
of pay for public service is fixed. 

I see no grounds upon which it can 
be argued that the high school teach- 
er’s responsibility is greater than that 
of the elementary school teacher’s re- 
sponsibility. The elementary field can- 
not be considered inferior, and it is 
only our tardy recognition of the sig- 
nificance of the child personality that 
explains our complacency with regard 
to the qualifications of the elementary 
school teacher. We must cease to re- 
gard the clementary field as a door 
mat over which people are to enter 
the high school field. It is harder to 
get people who are qualified for ele- 
mentary school positions than it is to 
secure such people for high school 
positions. If there is an oversupply, 
it is in the field of high school teach- 
ing. I make no distinction in impor- 
tance between these two fields. 


Thomas H. Briggs, professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University: 

The philosophy that should direct 
secondary education today holds also 





that education should be concerned 
with the whole nature of every indi- 
vidual. Hitherto it has attempted, al- 
most exclusively, to train the mind. 
When it was generally believed that 
the mind was a sort of compound or- 
ganism, the parts of which could be 
so exercised by the performance of 
difficult and disagreeable tasks that it 
would be effective in any situation, 
however novel, the challenge seemed a 
relatively simple one. But with new 
knowledge of the mind the challenge 
has become far more complex. 

Despite more than a generation now 
of the new psychology, there is an 
astonishing residuum of faith, among 
both the lay and the professional pub- 
lic, in “mental training,” and continu- 
ally there are still made new proposals 
for teaching which on analysis prove 
to be based on discredited belief. The 
fact that education of this kind if 
successful at all is materially effective 
with only a small fraction of even the 
minority that continue in school to 
adulthood singularly fails to discour- 
age the traditionalists. 

Certainly we should train the mind 
to the maximum of possibility, but 
with equal certainty we should realize 
the limitations of all methods, salvage 
the best that is in them, and invent 
new ones that are more assuredly and 
more generally successful. We must 
abandon in practice the attempts “to 
train in the mind” as a whole by ab- 
stractions divorced from actual reali- 
ties. 


Carl Shoup, assistant professor, school 
of business, Columbia University: 


New sources of revenue for states 
and localities in the near future, with 
special reference to the financing of 
education, are likely to be the per- 
sonal income tax and the sales tax, 
as contrasted with the property tax. 

In some states a considerable sum 
may be raised by aggregating in- 
creases in several other sources of 
revenue, such as taxes on tobacco, ad- 
missions, liquor, natural resources, 
corporation taxes, death taxes, motor 
vehicle taxes, and public utility taxes, 
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but attempts to increase each of these 
levies meet with resistance from well- 
organized minorities. Furthermore, 
the twenty-five states now levying a 
comprehensive personal income tax ac- 
count for only about half the popula- 
tion of the country and half of the 
taxable income as shown by the fed- 
eral returns for 1932 incomes, and 
the eighteen states and one large city 
levying substantial sales taxes like- 
wise account for about half the coun- 
try’s population and half of the total 
retail sales reported by the 1933 cen- 
sus of distribution. 

A further shift towards sales and 
income taxes and away from the prop- 
erty tax would increase the sensitiv- 
ity of the tax system to changes in 
business conditions. Whether this is 
desirable is debatable; when taxpay- 
ers’ future obligations are known to 
be linked closely to business condi- 
tions, there may be a tendency to save 
less and in general be more careless 
of one’s financial condition in times 
of prosperity than when one’s tax ob- 
ligations are relatively fixed in good 
times and bad. 

Another consequence that such a 
shift would bring is greater depend- 
ence on state and federal financing 
and control, particularly since deficit 
financing in depressions is difficult for 
localities. Finally, such further shift 
as may occur as a result of a period 
of violently rising prices would indi- 
cate an unwillingness to change cer- 
tain administrative features of the 
property tax in an attempt to make it 
a quickly responding revenue source 
during inflation. 


Prof. Frederic M. Thrasher, New York 
University: 


The well-planned community crime 
preventive program must include (1) 
a concentration of responsibility for 
crime prevention; (2) research to 
procure essential facts and keep them 
up to date, including complete child 
accounting in delinquency areas; (3) 
utilization of all preventive agencies; 
(4) application of the preventive pro- 
gram systematically to all children in 
delinquency areas; (5) creation of new 
agencies where necessary to meet nor- 
mal needs of potential delinquents, 
and (6) education of the community 
and the public generally to under- 
stand and support the program. 

The role of the school is basic to 
such a program in which it must per- 
form the following services: (1) de- 
velopment of school procedures which 
make children good citizens and elimi- 
nation of factors in curriculums and 
methods which promote delinquency; 
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for example, courses of study ill- 
adapted to abilities and social back- 
grounds of pupils; maladjustments in 
compulsory attendance methods; mis- 
placement of children in grades, and 
teacher attitudes contrary to princi- 
ples of mental hygiene; (2) taking 
the lead in organizing community 
crime prevention programs where 
such programs have not been de- 
veloped; (3) furnishing basic data 
from the school census on children in 
crime-breeding areas to crime preven- 
tion agencies; (4) execution of a plan 
for detecting potential delinquents in 
all primary schools; (5) designation 
of school teachers or officials to serve 
special sociological functions; (6) de- 
velopment of special school techniques 
for handling potential delinquents; 
(7) development of extracurricular 
activities to carry over into leisure 
time, and (8) wider use of the school 
plant for spare-time activities outside 
of school hours and during vacations. 


American Educational Research 
Association 


William A. Averill, Lesley Normal 
School, Massachusetts: 


The highly important and _ ever- 
present task of selecting the best text- 
books from a bewildering array of of- 
ferings growing larger each year is 
still performed too largely on the basis 
of subjective opinion rather than ob- 
jective appraisal. 

There is, all will agree, no magical 
way of determining which one of a 
dozen texts submitted will prove to be 
the best instrument of instruction for 
the children in a given school system. 
Only by painstaking and _ time-con- 
suming effort can analyses be made 
which will be sufficiently objective to 
serve as an adequate guide. Never- 
theless beginnings have been made to 
put the appraisal of textbooks on a 
scientific basis. 

The following procedures are sug- 
gested: (1) the comparison of au- 
thors’ contributions in educational lit- 
erature to the teaching of their 
subjects, and their research bases for 
their new books; (2) comparison of 
chapter-organization including provi- 
sion for ability-groups and types of 
reading matter; (3) comparison of 
content by analyses of indexes, sec- 
tion headings, technical terms and in- 
cidental topics used as the vehicle of 
instruction; (4) detailed analysis of 
types of questions, problems, exercises 
and activities with insistence upon 
thought-compelling questions, general- 
izations suited to grade and activities 
which depart from book work and oral 
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recitation, and (5) special appraisal 
of drill with reference to frequency of 
repetition and “spaced learning.” 


Prof. Fred C. Ayler, University of 
Texas: 


For a number of years a justifiable 
campaign has been waged against the 
faults and misuse of teachers’ marks. 
Unfortunately, the attack has been di- 
verted from the original purpose of 
eliminating the faults and misuse of 
marks to the elimination of the marks 
themselves; unfortunately, because 
discriminating marks are essential to 
an effective system of records. A phy- 
sician cannot prescribe proper treat- 
ment on the basis of a record which 
says no more than “satisfactory” or 
“unsatisfactory.” 

The case for marks grants the mis- 
uses that have been made of them but 
presents evidence of their essential 
value to our educational program. Ex- 
periments prove that learners make 
the best progress when they are aware 
of the rate of their improvement. 
Quantitative marks are essential for 
purposes of classification, educational 
guidance and educational research. 
The elimination or debilitating of 
teachers’ marks does not do away with 
failure; it merely covers up poor work. 
The thing to do is to change the type 
of work so that the pupil can secure 
satisfactory marks. In the meantime 
the marks themselves should be made 
more reliable, more specific and more 
discriminating. They should be used 
as checks and guides rather than as 
rewards and punishments. 


Prof. Arthur B. Moehlman, University 
of Michigan: 


Research in education within a 
state may be considered as adminis- 
trative, a basis for appraisal and as 
creative, a basis for improvement and 
development. In general, administra- 
tive research is best centered with 
the state department under the direc- 
tion of specialists; creative research, 
involving different procedures, points 
of view, diversity of method, spread 
in specialization and difference in 
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disciplines may be better delegated 
and concentrated at the state univer- 
sity where laboratories and specialists 
are already available. 

It is unprofitable and unwise for 
an administrative division of the 
state to provide for separate research 
specialists in anthropology, biology, 
physiology, psychology, psychiatry, 
sociology, political science and edu- 
cation when these are already in 
existence at the state institution. 
Without administrative pressure be- 
hind them, they are also capable of 
doing a better job in creative fields. 


D. H. Sutton, Ohio State Department 
of Education: 


The prevailing theories of state 
school finance may be grouped under 
three major heads. Protagonists of 
the aristocratic theory contend that 
more adequately financed schools be- 
long to those local units more for- 
tuitously circumstanced. Such areas 
represent the elect in ability to sup- 
port schools, hence maintain a prior 
claim to the revenues arising from 
the taxable resources within their 
limits. Adherents of the socialistic 
theory maintain that school finances 
should be secured according to the 
taxpaying ability of the state and 
distributed according to the educa- 
tional needs of the school districts. 
Those who support the democratic 
theory contend that state revenues for 
school support should be secured 
equitably from the state as a whole 
and returned to the school subdivi- 
sions according to educational need, 
efficiency of school organization and 
financial efforts made by that area. 

Neither extravagance nor parsi- 
mony can be justified in any plan 
of state school finance. Sound busi- 
ness principles and fiscal policies 
must prevail. A sound theory of 
school support requires state reve- 
nues to be regarded as trust funds 
to be administered for the welfare 
of the children. In such a plan the 
state becomes a fiscal agent whose 
duty it is to secure the revenues 
equitably and allocate them to the 
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separate subdivisions in a _ similar 
manner. In accomplishing this it 
must be remembered that a state does 
not undertake the financing of an 
adequate school system as a matter 
of personal gain but in recognition 
that the act is for a public good, 
hence requires a statewide responsi- 
bility in its discharge. This place of 
the state in financing schools re- 
nounces the hope of attaining equal- 
ity of educational opportunities and 
directs its attention to securing ade- 
quate advantages for each child. 


Gilbert L. Betts, director of instruc- 
tion, West Allis public schools, Wis- 
consin: 

ability is the ability 

stimulate desirable 

person may 


Teaching 
of teachers to 
changes in pupils. A 
approach its measurement in two 
ways: through differences between 
teachers or through differences in the 
teaching process. In the first ap- 
proach, he will attempt to discover 
traits that invariably differentiate 
between teachers that produce desira- 
ble changes in pupils and teachers 
that do not produce them. In the 
second approach, he will attempt to 
discover what procedures are most 
effective in producing these results. 
Some problems are common to both 
these approaches, and some are pe- 
culiar to one but not to the other. 

One problem at least pertains only 
to the approach through trait differ- 
ences. Significant differences between 
eminent teachers and gross failures 
are inadequate indices; these do not 
enable one to distinguish between the 
ordinarily good and poor teacher. 
Discovering these subtle traits is ex- 
tremely difficult. 


New Officers Named 


At the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation, the following officers for 1935- 
36 were elected: Philip A. Boyer, di- 
rector of research, Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Schools, president; Prof. H. L. 
Caswell, George Peabody College, 
vice president, and William G. Carr, 
National Education Association, sec- 
retary. Mr. Carr was reelected for a 
second term of three years. 


Department of Rural Education 


William McKinley Robinson, director, 
Western State Teachers College, 
Michigan: 


For some years leaders in rural 
education have been working in be- 
half of the county unit; likewise have 
leaders of other agencies and insti- 
tutions serving rural people—whether 
they be social, economic, or political 
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—turned their attention to the county 
as the unit of operation. 

What services should the county as 
a political and social unit afford its 


people? We might all agree upon 
certain feasible minimums: In edu- 
cation, elementary and _ secondary 


educational opportunities for all chil- 
dren, looking forward to vocational 
and adult educational opportunities, 
plus possibly in the not too far dis- 
tant future junior college privileges. 
In health work, a unit providing med- 
ical, nursing and sanitary service, 
plus possibly hospital facilities. 

To these might be added social 
welfare work, libraries, parks and 
playgrounds, character building agen- 
cies such as the Y.W.C.A. and boy 
scouts, planning commissions, fire 
protection, possibly museums of his- 
tory, science and art, and others of 
the governmental and social services 
now enjoyed in municipalities. 

In the earlier days, the county was 
favored because of being a larger 
unit of support. The inadequacy of 
the county as a unit of support, the 
differences existing among counties in 
area, population and wealth, are as 
evident as the inequalities which arise 
from our present governmental units. 
To look toward the county as the unit 
of administration means that we must 
also face an equalization of the bur- 
den of support through the state and 
possibly the federal government with 
the resultant supervision. Neverthe- 
less the county remains a desirable 
unit of administration. It is of a 
workable size and keeps the adminis- 
trators near enough those whom they 
are serving for personal contact and 
influence. 


Wilson S. Dakin, State Department of 
Education, Connecticut: 


Children must be freed from the 
dullness and boredom of mediocre 
living. In their work and play 
throughout the days and seasons of 
the year, they seek, according to their 
brightness and stages of development, 
occupations of one kind or another. 

Imitating his elders, stimulated by 
toys, tools, pictures and travel, the 
child continues in the free time of 
his waking hours to explore, to ven- 
ture, to collect, to build. In his most 
active pursuits he is preferably with 
others to whom he is_ temporarily 
bound by one interest or another. 
Potent among these associations are 
the ones that come by participation in 
groups organized outside the school, 
for religious instruction, for charac- 
ter training, for recreation, for the 
pursuit of special interests. 


Supplementing a curriculum there 
might well be for each community a 
“plan of education” in which school- 
room experience will be an element, 
but not the only one, for child devel- 
opment. This plan of education should 
seek to mobilize the resources of the 
community, social and material, each 
to the best advantage, for all twelve 
months of every year. It should de- 
velop common policies and aims toward 
which each agency may contribute its 
share toward social training, religious 
training, health and recreational ac- 
tivities, vocational insight and civic 
loyalties. 


John W. Brookor, director, State De- 
partment of Education, Kentucky: 


In no phase of rural school admin- 
istration is there a more fertile field 
for the practice of genuine economy 
while improving efficiency than in the 
careful planning of district and 
countywide school building programs. 
Included in schoolhouse planning is 
practically every function of educa- 
tional administration. Ideally every 
school building should be planned to 
meet the needs of the community as 
interpreted by those whose duty it is 
to formulate the curriculum of the 
school. 

No school building can be 
cessfully planned unless the curricu- 
lum and organization of the school are 
thoroughly understood by the planner. 
When these facts are known the school 
building may then be planned to house 
the desired number of children and to 
provide for the organization and cur- 
riculum of the school. 

The first step in determining an 
educational program is to set up the 
philosophy underlying it. This is the 
duty of the school administrators di- 
recting the educational affairs of the 
district. 

After the educational philosophy 
has once been determined the next 
step is to base upon this philosophy an 
educational program for the specific 
school unit. School buildings should 
be planned only for those centers in 
the county where school children may 
be brought together in sufficient num- 
bers to ensure an efficient and eco- 
nomical school. 

The final step consists in the plan- 
ning and construction of the school 
building itself. In the actual planning 
of the building, only permanent ma- 
terials, which are cheaper in the long 
run, should be used. The building 
should be flexible to allow for future 
developments and readily expansible 
to accommodate growing numbers. 

Arranged in the order of their im- 
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portance the attributes of a school 
building designed to house such a re- 
directed program are: (1) safety of 
life, (2) physical health and comfort, 
(3) educational efficiency and (4) 
architectural beauty. 


Ray P. Snyder, New York State De- 
partment of Education, New York: 


State department workers must keep 
certain fundamental considerations in 
mind. First, in a democracy, proce- 
dures should be democratic. Rural 
people, including superintendents and 
teachers must exercise a large degree 
of self-government. Second, progress 
(redirection) must be made step by 
step. Third, the function of the state 
office is to exercise leadership, to set 
up standards, to furnish materials, to 
guide, not dictate. 

The state department should not be 
regarded as the enforcement officer or 
the police force to execute mandates 
for the management and control of 
the schools. It should be the good 
friend, the guide, the counselor or the 
cooperator. State department work- 
ers, Superintendents and teachers must 
be regarded as peers in their interest 
for sound programs. Such procedures 
are not bureaucratic. They are demo- 
cratic. 


0. H. Plenzke, Wisconsin Teachcrs 

Association: 

The recognized obstacles in setting 
up a forward-looking program of rural 
education are not insuperable. A 
fatalistic attitude must give way to 
an aggressive campaign to recast ru- 
ral education. 

The rural department maintains 
that: (1) every child is entitled to 
twelve grades of schooling; (2) the 
rural curriculum should be designed in 
terms of interests, abilities, aptitudes 
and life purposes; (3) the program 
should provide those activities which 
help him to interpret successfully his 
out-of-school experiences; (4) teach- 
ers should be trained for the special 
tasks to be performed; (5) the pro- 
gram should be selected and housed 
upon the basis of needs of pupils and 
not be determined by the ability of a 
locality to provide such a program. 

Local units should be of such size 
to ensure a sufficient number of pupils 
to justify a differentiated program. 


Armstrong Perry, director, service bu- 
reau, National Committee on Educa- 
tion by Radio, Washington, D. C.: 


The commercial broadcasting sta- 
tion needs educational programs. Its 
license is issued by the federal gov- 
ernment with the requirement that the 
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station shall serve the public interest, 
convenience or necessity. The federal 
communications commission, in con- 
sidering applications for licenses, may 
base its decision on the amount of edu- 
cational material broadcast by the 
station. Furthermore, the commer- 
cial broadcaster, although in business 
primarily to make money, usually has 
the same human interests as any other 
citizen. He may be personally inter- 
ested in education and may likewise 


varying needs of the community and 
of individual pupils, high schools 
should be organized into units which 
are large enough to carry on a num- 
ber of activities and courses of study 
economically. 

In the beginning of this process of 
school consolidation there are always 
very vocal critics just as there were 
in the case of roads, but after the 
change is made they soon give way to 
a deep and widespread sense of satis- 
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be anxious to serve the public interest. 

The educator needs the broadcast- 
ing station, also, although many times 
he does not seem to realize his need. 
Education has been hammered hard 
during the depression. There appears 
to be some organized propaganda aimed 
at bringing education under commer- 
cial control and alleging that unbusi- 
nesslike methods in the administra- 
tion of schools are responsible for the 
crisis. There is no way to counteract 
propaganda, correct misunderstand- 
ings and keep the taxpayers in close 
and sympathetic touch with the 
schools quickly enough to counteract 
the attacks, without using radio. 

The heaviest taxpayers have the 
fewest children in the schools. The 
organization using radio has a dis- 
tinct advantage over the one relying 
entirely on printed matter and con- 
ferences. A combination of the three 
gives an organization a preponderant 
advantage in forming public opinion. 


George F. Zook, American Council on 
Education: 


There is now the realization that 
small high school units are expensive 
and no more likely to be effective than 
local justices of the peace or town- 
ship road systems. A very ordinary 
citizen can appreciate the fact that a 
small high school cannot become a 
community center and that it cannot 
at once prepare young people for a 
classical college and for a variety of 
vocations, including farming and auto 
mechanics. To the public, therefore, 
it is becoming evident that if appro- 
priate attention is to be given to the 
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faction. We should not, therefore, 
even in times of depression cease firing 
in the long battle to secure the con- 
solidation of high schools into units 
large enough to be both effective and 
economical. 


William McAndrew, The Educational 
Review: 


The way out of this educational 
mess is organization. School boards 
have not led education along the in- 
telligently laid-out American road. 
School boards are not going to do it. 
High school people and school super- 
intendents are growing increasingly 
conscious of the absurdity and hypoc- 
risy of taking the money of a republic 
to perpetuate an education which re- 
tains so much as ours does of the 
monarchy from which it sprang. Or- 
ganization to show the people why 
education should perform its original 
political function, organization to re- 
make the courses of study so as to 
give politics the preponderant place, 
organization to protect teachers put 
in jeopardy by unenlightened school 
boards will hasten the educational 
revolution the founding fathers 
planned. 

To say that education has not real- 
ized the expectations of the statesmen 
who made it a public charge is merely 
to speak simple truth. So to direct 
American education that it shall make 
the promise of its original promoters 
its plainly preponderating purpose is, 
as I see it, the only course open to 
honest men and women who accept as 
teachers the money taken from the 
whole population taxed not as parents 
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but as citizens. These people were 
lured into consenting to tax-supported 
high schools by assurance that this 
scheme would ensure good govern- 
ment. To deny that education can do 
this seems to me a retreat into cow- 
ardice, indolence and despair. 


Burton P. Fowler, head master, Tower 
Hill School, Wilmington, Del.: 


The distinctive contribution which 
the private school is making to Ameri- 
can education is the product of its 
freedom of action. Whether it be the 
limited, controlled and even question- 
able freedom of the parochial school 
and the preparatory school, or the ex- 
perimental freedom of the progressive 
school, such freedom of action is more 
characteristic of the private school 
than it is of the public school, which 
at best must be subject to the stand- 
ardizing forces of political control. 

Such freedom of action under the 
reasonable minimum of supervision 
which the state has a right to exercise 
over any and all educational institu- 
tions, is a healthy stimulus to progress. 
It is a consideration which gives the 
private school not only a right to exist 
but probably assures it a fairly per- 
manent place. 

Let us examine the validity of each 
of the three distinctive contributions 
which have been claimed for the pri- 
vate school: the religious, the prepar- 
atory and the experimental. In the 
absence of any scientific data as to 
the value of religion in building char- 
acter, the state can hardly deny its 
citizens this fundamental right to re- 
ligious freedom. 

Most of our great American pri- 
vate preparatory institutions from 
1635 to 1935 have been conspicuously 
successful in college preparation. Such 
famous day schools as Francis Parker, 
Ethical Culture, the laboratory schools 
of our universities, and many other 
excellent country day schools have not 
only served to provide a high type of 
educational opportunity for thousands 
of our most promising children, but 
also have been beacon lights that have 
inspired with new vision an equal 
number of ambitious teachers, teach- 
ers who were not permitted the slight- 
est deviation from the routine of their 
own classrooms until they could point 
to the successful organization and 
achievements of these pioneer schools. 


George M. Wiley, State Education De- 
partment, New York: 


We find in our secondary schools, 
with increasing emphasis during these 
last decades, significant achievements 
in the direction of character training 
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and the encouragement of social re- 
sponsibility with greater respect for 
one’s neighbor. Training in skills or 
vocations cannot go forward safely 
without the development of right at- 
titudes toward one’s neighbor. This 
is as true of the home and of the 
community activities as it is of the 
school. The individual mind today 
may be no more kindly and sympa- 
thetic than the individual mind of a 
century ago. The social mind, how- 
ever, is far more sympathetic toward 
the welfare of others than was the 
social mind of our forefathers. 
Social responsibility and individual 
character cannot be considered apart 
from each other. In the final anal- 
ysis the type of social order which 
a community or a commonwealth may 
attain will depend upon the character 


of its various individual citizens. 


Donald M. Cresswell, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Pa. 


Few state departments of education 
have a director of publicity. Possibly 
without being aware that it exists, 
every state department is operating 
a public relations program every day. 
Through addresses, reports, letters, 
research studies, committee meetings, 
school law interpretations, prepara- 
tion of data for speakers and writers 
and in various other ways, department 
staff members are doing publicity 
work at all times. Splendid coopera- 
tion is available through statewide 
organizations interested in education. 
Efforts should be made at all times 
to gain the sympathetic understand- 
ing and cooperation of the public. 





Colorful Manufacturers’ Show Indicates 


Growing Importance of School Market 


huge auditorium at Atlantic City. 

Greater confidence of the manu- 
facturers in the growing importance 
of the school market was manifest in 
the number of exhibits, 280 in all, rep- 
resenting 208 exhibitors, an increase of 
seven exhibitors and 65 booths over 
last year. Exhibition headquarters re- 
ported, moreover, that twenty concerns 
which sought space could not be ac- 
commodated. 

Enthusiasm evidenced by visitors 
was stimulating. A crowded program 
of group and organization meetings 
representing a wide variety of inter- 
ests in the educational field helped in- 
crease attendance figures, and, in ad- 
dition, a record-breaking holiday crowd 
at the famous New Jersey seashore re- 
sort lent gaiety to the occasion. 

It was a big, colorful, crowded show, 
individual exhibits vying with one an- 
other to attract the visitors’ attention. 
So elaborate were some of these that 
several booths were required to provide 
the setting. No small amount of in- 
genuity was exercised in evolving new 
ideas in displays. It was in the man- 
ner of their presentation rather than 
in any radical changes in design or in 
new developments that the products 
excelled. 

One of the large seating companies, 
for example, devoted the center of its 
extensive exhibit to a display showing 
the evolution of desks. Six progressive 
steps were lined up for inspection, 
starting first with primitive seating; 
an improved type was then shown, fol- 


B sees feeling dominated in the 


lowed by equipment in which sanitary 
features and adjustability were intro- 
duced and in which recognition of the 
importance of good posture and good 
sight was demonstrated. 

Notably striking, too, was the mod- 
ern interior designed by one of the 
book publishers as a background for 
their latest textbooks and other volumes 
and also as a reception room for visi- 
tors. White and red were the predomi- 
nating colors, with soft brown intro- 
duced in the rug; for contrast there 
was a touch of turquoise blue in the 
covering of an upholstered chair. Lin- 
ing the main aisle were counters of 
spotless white edged with metal on 
which at intervals were placed lamps 
distinctly modern in design. 

The book publishers as a matter of 
fact carried the show, bespeaking their 
renewed faith in future school activity. 
Practically every aisle contained elab- 
orate displays, many of them embody- 
ing interesting added attractions. One 
concern, for example, as part of its 
fiftieth anniversary celebration placed 
in a conspicuous position the original 
desk used by its founder. 

Another significant development in 
this year’s line-up was the presence of 
a leading automobile manufacturer 
showing chassis on which were 
mounted various types of school bus 
bodies as designed and built by three 
different body concerns. An _ un- 
mounted chassis was likewise on dis- 
play for those who would investigate 
the mechanical details. 

Greater attention is being given to 
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visual education with a decided trend 
toward portable motion picture outfits 
with sound synchronization, in contrast 
to heavy equipment and expensive 
booths. These machines are made as 
foolproof as possible to safeguard 
against amateur handling. Assurance 
against breakage or mutilation of the 
film by the projector is accomplished 
in one machine by what is known as a 
film trip, constantly on guard at four 
points; this automatically “kicks” the 
operating lever into a nonoperating 
position in all film emergencies, stop- 
ping the film movement and passage of 
light before damage of any kind can 
occur. 

Optical equipment is being con- 
stantly improved to meet new de- 
mands. One manufacturer disclosed a 
low-power microscope well designed 
for the examination of raw materials 
and particularly helpful in the study 
of metallurgy and botany. Included in 
the same exhibit was a new micro- 
projector for group use, considered to 
be a valuable adjunct in the conduct 
of seminars. 


Refinements contributing to practi- 
cally tamperproof construction are 
taking place in locks. An improved 
mail box for teachers was shown em- 
bodying a built-in combination lock 
which eliminates inconvenience result- 
ing from loss of keys. Locker handles, 
it was noted, are effecting greater sim- 
plicity in design and are being finished 
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the American Educa- 
tion award of the Asso- 
ciated Exhibitors. 


in chrome plate. There is a tendency, 
too, away from the dark green finish of 
lockers, in favor of a soft shade of 
brown, interesting if for no other rea- 
son than that it depicts a tendency to 
inject variety into the color scheme. 
Steel wardrobes presented a particu- 
larly neat appearance in this type of 
finish. 


Modern design manifests itself in 
numerous ways. Even such a matter- 
of-fact piece of equipment as the mas- 
ter clock now openly proclaims itself 
modern. One model shown formed an 
excellent example of the adaptability 
of the modern line to such equipment. 


New refinements have been made 
during the year to a novelty which was 
shown for the first time last season and 
which has since won much favorable 
notice—a multi-use blackboard fixture, 
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Delighted over the size and attractiveness of the exhibit are the three officers 
of the Associated Exhibitors. From left to right, they are: Paul L. Crabtree, 
vice president; Stanley R. Clague, president, and J. O. Bengston, secretary. 
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E. C. Hartwell, super- 
intendent of schools, 
Buffalo, N. Y., was 
active. at convention. 


featuring blackboard on the one side 
and cork on the other. Moreover, the 
blackboard need not be black at all, but 
a soft shade of green is satisfactory. 
Two pivoted metal brackets make it 
possible to use the board as an easel, 
even a color tray being provided. 

With greater activities centering 
upon the school auditorium as the scene 
for amateur theatricals and little the- 
ater movements, it is only natural that 
more serious consideration be given the 
matter of stage scenery and lighting. 
A miniature stage with curtain raised 
upon a typical operetta setting aroused 
much interest. New border lights and 
dimmers were demonstrated; also the 
fact was made known that set pieces 
are available, making possible a typical 
setting for an operetta. 

“Strike up the band” directs atten- 
tion to such items as cornets, trom- 
bones and clarinets. To show the mod- 
ern trend and as evidence of the fact 
that times have changed, it should be 
noted that the brass has disappeared. 
These instruments are now being of- 
fered in a chased nickel finish. 


Even the typewriter keyboard is no 
longer its familiar self. One company 
has ingeniously given it a picture story 
slant by taking the standard keyboard 
and dressing it up with figures of 
bears, rabbits and cats. Rings corre- 
spondingly decorated are placed on the 
child’s fingers and typewriting thus be- 
comes a fascinating pastime. 

Miniature equipment for the shop, 
while not new, deserves mention as an 
effective method for providing closer 
acquaintance with the working of 
gears, engines and other mechanical 
parts. A general increase in labora- 
tory, biology and physics equipment 
was noted. One manufacturer, in par- 
ticular, made passage difficult about a 
corner of his show space through the 
presence of a lighted herbarium. 

There was interest everywhere, how- 
ever, as if by unanimous vote each ex- 
hibitor agreed to make the show a 
truly educational exhibit. 
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Illinois Schools Reveal Considerable Activity 
in Construction as Year's Building Pians Progress 


Chicago schools began the new se- 
mester with two important new high 
schools ready to accommodate pupils. 
The new Wendell Phillips, a $3,000,- 
000 structure at 49th Street and Wa- 
bash Avenue, admitted 2,700 pupils. 
Wells High School, at Augusta and 
Ashland Boulevard, cost $2,800,000 
and accommodates 2,600 pupils. 

The old Wendell Phillips High 
School was partially destroyed by fire 
in late January, the auditorium and 
gymnasium being badly damaged, but 
pupils are being taken care of. 

A combined high school and elemen- 
tary school at Highland, IIl., is being 
constructed, after plans drawn by 
Knoebel & Pabst, St. Louis architects. 
It will be a two-story brick building, 
with an estimated cost of $220,000. The 
building will be equipped for radio. 

At Lake Forest, Ill., a suburb of 
Chicago, a new high school is being 
erected on McKinley Road. Architects 
for the building are Anderson & Tick- 
Inc., of Lake Forest. Eighteen 
classrooms will be provided. R. L. 
Sandwick is superintendent of schools. 

Work is in progress on the new 


nor, 


$350,000 junior high school at Cham- 
paign, Ill. The building is to be 
financed by a bond issue of $250,000 
and a PWA gift to make up the re- 
mainder. Berger & Kelley & Ramey, 
Champaign architects, drew the plans 
for both the main building and the 


gymnasium. 
The Findlay High School, Findlay, 
Ill., which has been located in the 


grammar school building of that town, 
will have a building of its own through 
a PWA grant of $16,500 and a loan of 
$25,000. 

A new gymnasium and additional 
classrooms will be built on the Green- 
ville High School, Greenville, IIL, 
through funds advanced by a federal 
grant and loan. 

Petitions for a high school for Zion 
and Benton Townships, Illinois, to ac- 
commodate those pupils who are now 
attending the Waukegan Township 
High School, are being circulated 
among the citizens of Zion, Winthrop 
Harbor and Beach. These petitions ask 
that the board be authorized to select 
a site, purchase it and erect a building 
before next fall. 





Two Washington, D. C., High 
Schools Near Completion 

Work is progressing rapidly on two 
huge building projects in Washington, 
D. C., according to recent reports. The 
million-dollar Woodrow Wilson High 
School at Nebraska Avenue, Fort 
Drive and Chesapeake Street is ad- 
vancing toward completion, and a ten- 
tative date of June 15 is set as an 
occupancy goal. Nathan C. Wyeth is 
the architect. 

Mr. Wyeth also designed the Ana- 
costia Junior High School, which will 
cost close to a half a million. 





East Chicago Publishes Bulletin 


An eight-page bulletin published by 
the board of education and teachers’ 
association of East Chicago, Ind., 
places before its community the objec- 
tives and problems of the school or- 
ganization in interesting form, thus 
promoting an understanding relation- 
ship between home and school. 
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Legislative Program in Oregon 


Bills for the establishment of junior 
colleges, a teachers’ retirement plan, 
free textbooks for high school pupils, 
and three measures designed to reor- 
ganize Oregon school districts into 
larger units are the leading matters 
of school legislation before the Ore- 
gon legislature now in session. 





Contracts Let for High 
School at Monticello 


The Monticello, N. Y., board of ed- 
ucation has awarded contracts for a 
new $380,000 high school building. 
Tooker & Marsh, architects of New 
York City, have drawn the plans for 
the structure. 

Federal funds and a local bond is- 
sue will finance the project. The site 
was purchased for $15,000, the con- 
struction contracts amount to more 
than $320,000, and $45,000 will be 
spent for furniture and equipment. 


Big Building Projects 
Among Delaware Schools 


Delaware schools are showing con- 
siderable building activity, with the 
$1,355,000 high school at Wilmington 
as a headliner. The new Wilmington 
High School will be finished by May 1, 
it is believed, and will possess many 
new features in architecture and 
equipment. E. William Martin of Wil- 
mington drew the plans. 

The Henry C. Conrad School at 
Richardson Park is the other Wilming- 
ton project now well on the way to 
completion. It was designed by Brown 
& Whiteside, Inc., architects, and will 
cost $232,000. 

At Georgetown, construction is un- 
der way on a new addition to the school, 
costing $324,000. 





Fire Destroys Massachusetts School 


Fire destroyed the Perley Free 
School, Georgetown, Mass., despite the 
strenuous efforts on the part of fire 
departments in neighboring towns to 
save the structure. The building, which 
contained thirty rooms, was a wooden 
structure of two and a half stories. 
The property was valued at $120,000. 





Radio Courses in Child 
Study Attract Parents 


Child study by radio now is bene- 
fiting 2,202 parents and teachers in six- 
ty-two Iowa towns and eleven com- 
munities outside the state, according 
to the report of Prof. Ralph Oje- 
mann, University of Iowa. 

Members are organized into 143 
groups. They hear broadcasts from 
stations WSUI and WOI and report 
on assigned problems. Since 1932 
when the project was started by the 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, 
membership has increased from 425. 





Corpus Christi Constructs 
Fine Junior High Building 


Construction began in February on 
the $300,000 junior high school being 
built under a PWA loan and grant at 
Corpus Christi, Texas. It is to be the 
first white brick building in that sec- 
tion, and with its red tile roof will 
suggest Spanish Mediterranean archi- 
tecture. Hamon and Griffith, local ar- 
chitects, drew the plans. 

The building will house a gymna- 
sium, and an outdoor athletic court is 
included in the scheme. It is doubtful 
whether the new building will be ready 
for September occupancy. 
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Rockford Schools Pull 


Out of Depression Slump 


The budget of the Rockford, IIL, 
board of education for 1935 provides 
for the addition of a week of school 
in June and the start of school a week 
earlier in the fall, or an addition of 
two weeks of school during the next 
academic year. 

The return to the normal school of 
forty weeks, the addition of an appro- 
priation of $8,000 for textbooks and 
supplies, $8,700 for new equipment, 
and the addition of a half-time den- 
tist, full-time nurse and adjustment of 
teachers’ salaries have increased the 
local budget $59,632.45. 

The Rockford teachers will start the 
next school year with a cut of only 
10 per cent in salary instead of the 
28.5 per cent that they have been la- 
boring under for the last two years. 





Peterson Launches Plan 
to Equalize lowa Schools 


A comprehensive equalization plan 
for Iowa’s rural education system in 
which the state would contribute $18,- 
000,000 to ninety-nine enlarged local 
school districts has been outlined by 
Prof. Elmer T. Peterson of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa college of education. 

The plan was worked out by re- 
search students in the college of edu- 
cation to supplant the present “dis- 
graceful system of rural education,” 
as Professor Peterson characterizes 
the present country school work. 

The new set-up would be financed 
by state revenues obtained from sales, 
personal income and corporate taxes. 
The state aid would be supplementary 
to a statewide uniform levy of 7.5 
mills for secondary schools and 2.5 
mills for rural schools. The financing 
of the plan, as explained by Professor 
Peterson, is based upon minimum re- 
quirements for school children in 
Iowa and permits local school districts 
to increase levies to achieve higher 
educational standards. 

Under the present Iowa system, 
11,000 local districts are supported by 
95 per cent of property taxes. 





Third Yearbook of School Law 

The third Yearbook of School Law, 
edited by M. M. Chambers, will be pub- 
lished in April, it is announced. There 
will be fourteen chapters each devoted 
to a specific phase of administration. 
The new volume is expected to be of 
value to superintendents, boards of 
education and attorneys specializing in 
school law since it contains a review 
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summary of the developments of the 
year. Advance orders may be addressed 
to Dr. M. M. Chambers, 722 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 





Propose Radio, Films for All Schools 
A plan whereby “provision be made 
for radio and sound motion pictures 
and that a radio communication system 
be installed in every classroom” has 
been proposed by the New York City 
board of education’s committee on 
buildings and sites. It is intended that 
such equipment be installed in all ele- 
mentary, junior high and high school 
buildings erected in the future. 





Teachers Receive Half 
Month's Salary as Bonus 


The sum of $134,877.29 was distrib- 
uted among the teaching staff of At- 
lanta, Ga., in the form of a bonus. 
Each person received the equivalent of 
half a month’s salary, paid on the 
basic rate scale rather than on the 
reduced rate scale. 

This bonus was the result of efforts 
of the board of education and the 
school administration to restore some 
portion of the cut it had been neces- 
sary for teachers to take. It was de- 
cided that whatever surplus remained 
at the end of 1934 should be used in 
this way, and through economical op- 
eration of the schools, the board man- 
aged to save enough for this bonus. 


Tax Revenues Reduced in 
Florida; New Organization 


College and university faculty mem- 
bers of the state of Florida have or- 
ganized to study their especial prob- 
lems. 

The first meeting was held in the 
P. K. Yonge Laboratory School build- 
ing at the University of Florida, and 
a second meeting is scheduled for some 
date late in March at Stetson Univer- 
sity, DeLand. 

A section of the Florida Education 
Association has been organized to 
give consideration to the problems of 
preparation and _ certification of 
teachers. 

The University of Florida is in the 
process of development of a new 
junior college division. Tentative 
plans call for a number of integrated 
overview courses, comprehensive ex- 
aminations, definite provisions for 
guidance for students, and in general 
the beginning of all professional work 
along with the third year of college 
study. 

An amendment to the state consti- 
tution of Florida passed by the voters 
in November provides for the ex- 
emption from taxation of all bona 
fide homesteads up to the value of 
$5,000. It is estimated that this will 
decrease state revenues alone by 
$3,500,000. There is much agitation 
over revision of taxation and consid- 
eration of the possibility of the enact- 
ment of a general sales tax. 





Emergency Nursery Schools Now Operating in 
Every State Save One, Specialist Declares 


Some 1,620 emergency nursery 
schools are now in existence in the 
United States and Puerto Rico under 
government sponsorship, according to 
Grace Langdon, specialist in emer- 
gency nursery schools for the FERA. 

All except three states have had 
nursery school programs approved by 
the FERA, and two of the remaining 
states are known to have well organ- 
ized programs in operation, Miss 
Langdon asserts. 

Not only in the cities are these 
emergency schools for small children 
in operation, but rural sections, lum- 
ber camps and mining districts are 
utilizing the new development. 

“It has been very interesting this 
year to hear of the different ways in 
which fraternal groups, welfare so- 
cieties and civic clubs as well as pro- 
fessional groups have contributed 
services of every kind and description 


to carry on the nursery schools,” Miss 
Langdon declares. “The  parent- 
teacher associations in many places 
have been very hearty in support of 
this project.” 

Full-day nursery schools founded 
by the FERA serve a total of 45,000 
children, whose ages are between two 
and four years. 

These schools all run on a full-day 
schedule, the child is given careful 
health supervision, balanced meals, 
adequate rest and outdoor play, and 
guidance in adjusting himself and his 
desires to fit with those of others. 

Some communities are planning to 
include the nursery school as a per- 
manent part of their programs for 
the care and education of children, 
making them available to all children, 
it is said. The FERA schools are 
limited in enrollment to families in 
economic distress. 
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Miss Lawson Executive 
Secretary for Arkansas 


Miss Willie A. Lawson, formerly 
county superintendent of Mississippi 
County, has been elected executive 
secretary of the Arkansas Education 
Association, succeeding J. W. Kuy- 
kendall, who resigned on account of 
his health. 

Miss Lawson is one of the first 
women to become executive secretary 
of a state education association, there- 
by breaking into one of the last 
strongholds of male supremacy in the 
educational field. 

Dr. Crawford Greene, director of 
information and research, becomes 
editor of the Journal of Arkansas 
Education. 





Business Conferences 
in Chicago and Denver 


Business education and money man- 
agement with special emphasis on the 
money problems of the individual is 
the general topic for discussion at the 
third conference on business educa- 
tion, which will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on June 27 and 28, 
sponsored by the school of business. 

A regional conference for teachers 
of business is being sponsored by the 
University of Denver school of com- 
merce, on Friday and Saturday, June 
28 and 29. This session will precede 
the business education conferences of 
the National Education Association, 
which are also being held in Denver. 
The general theme is “Social and Eco- 
nomic Readjustments and Their Im- 
plications fer Business Education.” 





Michigan Designated 
February for Education 


At the request of the Michigan Edu- 
cational Planning Commission, the 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion designated February as Michigan 
Education Month for the purpose of 
bringing to the attention of the citi- 
zens of the state the problems of edu- 
cation in Michigan. 

Boards of education throughout the 
state were called upon to conduct 
town hall meetings for open forum 
discussions. 

All units of the various lay organ- 
izations represented on the planning 
.commission, and other statewide civic 
groups, cooperated in arranging pro- 
grams. School people gave attention to 
the occasion through school assemblies, 
classroom and extracurricular activi- 
ties. 

Assistance in securing speakers for 
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local programs was provided by local 
school and civic leaders, as well as 
by the state department and the Mich- 
igan Education Association. Material 
for speakers and for general distribu- 
tion was furnished by the state de- 
partment and the M. E. A. 





Ackerman Names Three R's 
of Modern University Life 


The three R’s of university life are 
receptivity, research and reflection, in 
the opinion of Dean Carl W. Acker- 
man of the Columbia University 
school of journalism, a speaker at the 
round-the-world Columbia day exer- 
cises in New York on February 12. 

Survival of intellectual leadership 
in the world today, Dean Ackerman 
said, depends on the ability of educa- 
tion and journalism to focus that in- 
ternational mind on the _ specific 
political and economic problems which 
should be solved by public opinion. 
The purpose of the annual round-the- 
world luncheon, he declared, was to 
make those who attend conscious of 
education’s relation to world affairs. 


Dakota Wesleyan Gives 
Credit by Examination 


Dakota Wesleyan University has in- 
augurated a policy of granting to stu- 
dents of exceptional ability credit 
through examination. The new plan 
went into effect at the opening of the 
winter quarter. 

Candidates for credit by examination 
shall first have fulfilled all college en- 
trance requirements and must regu- 
larly execute all necessary registration 
forms. After a student has taken the 
examination, credit may not be allowed 
unless superior ability is shown. 





Educators See "Alcestis" Broadcast 
A typical literature dramatization 
of the American School of the Air 
was broadcast over the CBS network 
from the auditorium at Atlantic City, 
Sunday, February 24, for persons in 
attendance at the Department of Su- 
perintendence meeting. Euripides’ 
“Alcestis” was selected for the broad- 
cast and the complete cast was sent to 
Atlantic City for the occasion. 





Jessup Is Chief Speaker at 25th Anniversary 
Celebration of Pittsburgh School of Education 


More than 500 persons helped to 
celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the establishment of the school of 
education at the University of Pitts- 
burgh on February 2. Representatives 
from public and private schools, from 
colleges and universities in Western 
Pennsylvania, and from the state de- 
partment of public instruction at- 
tended a luncheon meeting. 

Following greetings from the chan- 
cellor, Dr. John G. Bowman, Dr. Wal- 
ter A. Jessup, president of the Carne- 
gie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, delivered the principal 
address. Doctor Jessup commented on 
the growth which the school has had 
from eight graduates in the class of 
1911 to more than 200 during the 
academic year of 1933-34, and on the 
important part the school is playing 
in educational work in Pennsylvania. 

Doctor Jessup sketched the growth 
of secondary school and college en- 
rollments, and the rapid developments 
in ‘teacher preparation. In his com- 
ments on the work of schools of edu- 
cation he said: 

“If the future follows the past, this 
increased attendance, expansion of ob- 
jectives, and modification of methods 
will require that the teacher be some- 


thing of a philosopher, who under- 
stands science and art; a skillful per- 
former, and a person with an engag- 
ing personality. Surely we will all 
agree that we may expect our difficul- 
ties to increase, and that even more 
will be expected of us. Consequently, 
we should take stock of ourselves with 
a view toward finding out the weak 
places in our armor. We should be 
skeptical of our results and cautious 
in our pronouncements as is the ex- 
perienced and competent physician in 
contrast with the quack. We should 
be critical of our efforts with a view 
toward finding new ways to accom- 
plish our objective. We should have 
higher standards of attainment, and 
thus share in the march of progress 
in the arts and sciences.” 

Dr. Anthony M. Goldberger, acting 
dean of the school of education during 
1930-31, spoke for the former deans 
and acting deans. Dr. Charles R. Fos- 
ter, a member of the class of 1911, 
now president of the state teachers 
college at Indiana, Pa., spoke for the 
first graduating class, and Dr. John C. 
Werner, superintendent of schools, 
Coraopolis, and president of the alum- 
ni association of the school, repre- 
sented that group. 
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Largest Los Angeles High School Used Only 
Maple for Classroom and Gymnasium Floors 


Few problems in school construction require 
deeper consideration than that of selecting 
the material for floors. How will the flooring 
affect school room routine—the health and 
efficiency of pupils? Will it be an economy 
over a period of years? How easily can it be 
kept clean? Will it provide firm anchorage 
for desks? Will it simplify or hinder other 
construction work? These are some of the 
questions that must be asked—and answered. 


Fortunately, one flooring material gives 
the proper answer to all these questions, 
Northern Hard Maple—the flooring material 
that combines warm, dry, cushioning effect 
beneath the feet, with lasting wear and 
smoothness. 


Northern Hard Maple is resilient, tough- 
fibred, tight-grained. It will not sliver, splinter 
or develop ridges when subjected to the scuf- 
fing and pounding of youthful feet. It actually 





“In considering the general finish and 
equipment for the largest and most costly 
high school erected in this district, the use 
of no other than Maple for flooring in class 
rooms was seriously thought of. 
“The conclusion was the direct result of 
our experience, covering a period of many 
years, in the construction of schools not 
alone in this city but at many points in 
Southern California. Nor have we limited 
the use of Maple to class rooms only, but 
have been highly pleased with it in the 
gymnasium for wainscoting as well as floor- 
ing. It is the only wood that will stand the 
test of time.”’ 
John C. Austin & Frederic M. Ashley 
By A. F. Rosenheim 
Architects 











outwears stone! Maple, moreover, is excep- 
tionally easy to keep clean. Its smooth surface 
offers no lodging spaces for dirt and dust. 

Consider these advantages of Northern 
Hard Maple. Consider, too, the fact that it 
provides firm anchorage for desks and does 
not interfere with other construction work. 
Get all the facts about this unique flooring 
material. Consult your architect. 


GOOD SERVICE FINISHES ARE AVAILABLE 
— especially adapted to classroom floors of Maple. These finishes seal the surface of 
hard maple, keep out dirt, resist soil stains and prove non-slippery. They will not mar, scratch 
or flake off. That’s why they are easy to clean and maintain at low cost. 


Floor with Maple 








The letters MFMA on Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring signify that the flooring is stand- 
ardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, whose members 
must attain and maintain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manufacturing 
and grading rules which economically conserve these remarkable woods. 

This trade-mark is for your protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. M t M A 
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Whether you floor with blocks or 
strips—with or without pattern— 
over screeds, wood or concrete sub- 
floors—Maple will provide a floor 
that endures and satisfies. 


ee 


Members of the Maple Flooring Manu- 
facturers Association have contributed 
many thousands of dollars and years of 
work to standardize and improve the 
manufacture and grade uniformity of 
Northern Maple, Beech and Birch Floor 
ing. The following manufacturers only 
are licensed to use the Association Trade- 
mark MFEMA. Specify MFMA on the 


flooring you use. 


Beck, August C. Company Milwaukee, Wis. 
Brown Dimension Company Manistique, Mich. 


Bruce, E. L. Company Memphis, Tenn. 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich.) 
Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc. Cadillac, Mich. 


Connor Lumber & Land Company Laona, Wis. 
(Sales Office, Marshfield, Wis.) 


Cummer-Diggins Company Cadillac, Mich. 
Farrin- Lumber Co., M. B. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Holt Hardwood Company Oconto, Wis. 


Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co. Grayling, Mich. 
Mitchell Brothers Company Cadillac, Mich. 


Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 
Gladstone, Mich. 


Oval Wood Dish Corp. Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Robbins Flooring Company Rhinelander, Wis. 
Sawyer Goodman Company Marinette, Wis. 
Stephenson Conrpany, I. Wells, Mich. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Cass, W. Va. 
Wells, J. W. Lumber Co. Menominee, Mich. 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr.Co. Hermansville, Mich. 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co. White Lake, Wis: 


Let our Service and 
Reséarch Department assist you with 
your flooring problems. 

Write us. 


MAPLE FLOORING 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1783 McCormick Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
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World Federation Meeting, Moscow School and 
South American Cruise Among Summer Offerings 


American educators whose summer 
plans include foreign travel will have 
the choice of a number of meetings 
and courses to attend. 

Arrangements are now definite for 
the synchronized conferences of the 
World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations, the International Federation 
of Secondary Associations and the 
International Federation of Teachers’ 
Associations (elementary) to be held 
at Oxford, England, August 10-17. 

In addition to the program and the 
usual social functions and excursions, 
an educational exhibition of English 
school work will be arranged. 

The Moscow Summer School, which 
was attended last year by 212 stu- 
dents, will convene in the Soviet Union 
from July 16-25. Instruction is in the 
English language by an all-Soviet fac- 
ulty. Academic credit is given for- 
eign students meeting university re- 
quirements by the State University of 
Moscow. Twelve courses are offered. 

Students at the Moscow school will 
have a choice of six organized tours 
to different Russian cities. These in- 


clude journeys on the Volga, to the 
Crimea district and the Black Sea 
ports, the Caucasus and the new in- 
dustrial center of the Kharkov section, 
and to Odessa and Kiev. 

Dormitory accommodations are of- 
fered of the type utilized by Soviet 
students. 

The University of Pennsylvania is 
sponsoring an intensive tour of South 
America, scheduled to leave New York 
City on June 15 and to return on 
August 28. The group will visit the 
Panama Canal, Colombia, Peru, Ecua- 
dor, Bolivia, Chile, make an airplane 
flight over the Andes to Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, and then travel on to 
Uruguay, Brazil and Trinidad in the 
West Indies. 

Dr. Frank E. Williams, professor of 
Latin American geography at the 
University of Pennsylvania, will be 
director of the cruise. Graduate stu- 
dents will receive six university cred- 
its, it is said, and undergraduates will 
receive six credits toward a degree. 
The tour is open to others not desir- 
ing college credit. 





Museum Director Resigns; 
Will Work With Schools 


Dr. George H. Sherwood has re- 
cently resigned as director of the 
American Museum of Natural History 
and will devote his full time to the 
school service section as curator-in- 
chief of education. Dr. Roy Chapman 
Andrews, the explorer, naturalist and 
vice director of the museum has be- 
come the active head. 

Doctor Sherwood has always taken 
a keen interest in the department of 
education. Soon after he came to the 
museum the first contacts with the 
New York City schools were made 
through the distribution of nature 
study collections. Last year more than 
30,000,000 contacts were made with 
school children through lectures, films, 
lantern slides and museum collections 
put in school circulation. 





Modernization Program at Elwyn 

The main dining room of the Elwyn 
Training School, Elwyn, Delaware 
County, Pa., has been completely re- 
modeled, and the assembly hall redeco- 
rated and renamed the Martin W. Barr 
Hall in honor of Doctor Barr, who was 
appointed assistant physician of the 
school in 1884 and is still associated 
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with it as a member of the board of 
directors. This completes the $50,000 
repair plan of the school. 





Half of Graduates to Enter College 

Half of the 16,000 pupils who were 
graduated from senior high schools 
in New York City on January 30 plan 
to enter institutions of higher educa- 
tion, according to an announcement 
made by the board of education. A 
total of 241 colleges and universities 
are on the list of institutions to which 
the graduates expect to go. 





Geography Pupils Follow 
Ship from Port to Port 


Because a business man thought the 
subject of geography ought to be inter- 
esting as well as practical, the members 
of a class in geography in a London 
school are learning the exports and im- 
ports and the locations of world ports 
in a way differing thoroughly from the 
old memorizing system. 

This man, who owned a fleet of cargo 
ships, suggested to the head of the 
school that a class be allowed to follow 
one of his ships around the world, keep- 
ing in touch with it constantly through 
a system of reports. 


The steamship Dartford was chosen, 
and from each port the captain 
wrote a letter to the class, describing 
the port, the cargo and future sailing 
orders. The class itself traced the route 
of the ship on a map which was kept 
hanging in the classroom, and in turn 
wrote letters to the captain, asking for 
further details in regard to the trip. 
These letters were usually answered 
by the captain or one of the ship’s 
officers. 

The resulting interest in geography 
among the pupils was great enough to 
convince the school that the trip should 
be a permanent part of the course. 





Michigan Public Schools 
Are Seeking $25,000,000 


A bill to appropriate $25,000,000 for 
the public schools for the next two 
fiscal years, in addition to the primary 
school interest fund, has been intro- 
duced in the Michigan legislature. 

In order to assure the schools of 
sufficient operating funds to maintain 
a reasonable educational program, 
the bill calls for the $25,000,000 to be 
appropriated from the general fund 
rather than from any specific rev- 
enues. Thus schools will, if the meas- 
ure passes, have money to keep open 
regardless of the collection of any 
particular tax revenues. 

Under the provisions of the new 
bill, the appropriation would be dis- 
tributed to schools according to sev- 
eral modifications of the old Thatcher- 
Sias Act. State aid to schools would 
be increased from $40 to $48 per ele- 
mentary child, and the state would 
pay all rural high school tuition at 
the rate of $65 per child, thus assur- 
ing all rural children of high school 
age and elementary training the ad- 
vantages of a high school education. 
An additional allowance of $50 for 
every ungraded rural school is pro- 
posed, and increased flexibility in local 
tax matters is sought, by decreasing 
the local school levy from three to two 
mills, 





Rutgers Adds to Its Property 

Acquisition of 240 acres of land by 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J., will provide recreational facili- 
ties, also space for ultimate additional 
educational units. Purchase of this 
land has been made possible through 
the help of trustees, alumni and 
friends. Federal funds will be sought 
to finance grading and leveling opera- 
tions to provide athletic fields, but no 
other improvements are contemplated 
at the present time. 
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In Selecting Prep Pupils at Middlesex School 
Harvard Fellowship Plan Will Be Adopted 


Competitive scholarships, similar to 
the Rhodes scholarships and the new 
Harvard fellowships, will be given a 
trial at Middlesex School, Concord, 
Mass., a school preparing boys _espe- 
cially for Harvard. Frederick Winsor, 
the head master, describes the school- 
boy scholarship plan in the Atlantic 
Monthly for February. 

The plan will start this year, Mr. 
Winsor declares, after competitive ex- 
aminations to be held about the middle 
of March. The examinations will be 
held in five divisions of the country. 

Like the Harvard fellowship plan, 
the scholarships will be of sufficient 
size to enable any boy coming from a 
family of moderate means to enjoy the 
full life of the school. The stipend will 
vary with the actual needs of the indi- 
vidual holders. 

Belief that the United States needs 
to guard against sectional jealousy 
and misunderstanding is one of the 
chief reasons for establishing the schol- 
arships. Eventually there will be 
thirty boys out of a school of 180 who 
will be the pick of applicants from 


every section of the United States. 

“The whole student body will profit 
by improved standards of scholarship,” 
writes Mr. Winsor, “and will be shaped 
and molded during the plastic years, 
not by a homogeneous group represent- 
ing one class, but by a group recruited 
from an area as broad as the nation 
itself, representing a wide variety of 
home surroundings and standards of 
living.” 

The Middlesex School head master, 
who founded the institution in 1901, 
thinks that if the competition succeeds 
other great boarding schools may 
adopt it and have the educational ad- 
vantage of widespread geographical 
distribution of their students. 

If the time comes when many such 
scholarships are available at different 
schools, Mr. Winsor believes that the 
schools should test, evaluate and select 
their candidates in cooperation and not 
in competition. A single examining 
authority could act for all the schools, 
in much the same way as the college 
entrance examination board acts for 
the different colleges. 





Adelphi Gets $25,000 Gift 
to Be Matched by Like Sum 


A gift of $25,000 to Adelphi Acad- 
emy, Brooklyn, N. Y., to reduce its 
mortgage indebtedness has been an- 
nounced by William Slater, head mas- 
ter. This was made by an anonymous 
donor on the condition that the acad- 
emy raise a similar sum, of which 
$10,000 has already been subscribed. 

At the ceremonies attending the an- 
nual alumni day celebration, Eugene 
Adler, head master of the Blake 
School at Minneapolis and president 
of the Headmasters’ Association, out- 
lined the traditions of the academy. 
Mr. Adler was head master of Adel- 
phi for seventeen years. 

Adelphi was established in 1863. 
It is coeducational, and is said to have 
incorporated some of the features of 
a country day school. 





Death Takes Principal 
of Milwaukee-Downer 


Miss Anna Raymond, principal of 
the Milwaukee-Downer Seminary in 
Milwaukee, died recently, following a 
year’s illness. 

Milwaukee-Downer Seminary origi- 
nated as a preparatory school when 
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Milwaukee and Downer Colleges 
united. In 1921 the seminary and col- 
leges separated, and Miss Raymond, 
who at that time was dean of the semi- 
nary, became its first principal. 

Besides its courses in college prepar- 
atory work, Milwaukee-Downer offers 
general courses in domestic science, 
music, art and languages. 





Former Hamilton Principal Dies 

Dr. N. Archibald Shaw, former 
principal of the Hamilton Institute 
for Boys in New York, died in Green- 
wich, Conn., at the age of 73. Doctor 
Shaw was principal of the institute 
for 38 years, having founded it in 
1892. He retired in 1930. 





Son Will Succeed Father 
as Salisbury Head Master 


Emerson B. Quaile has been ap- 
pointed head master of the Salisbury 
School, Salisbury, Conn., to succeed 
his father, Rev. George E. Quaile, who 
died last fall. Mr. Quaile will take 
active control of the school in July. 
S. Janney Hutton is now acting head 
master. 

Salisbu: y School is an Episcopalian 
institution, and was incorporated in 


1924 with the bishop of Connecticut 
as the president. The Rev. Mr. Quaile, 
of Irish birth and a graduate of Dub- 
lin University and Trinity College, 
was the founder. 

The school itself is beautifully lo- 
cated in a New England village where 
the Litchfield Hills become the Berk- 
shires, in the extreme northwestern 
corner of the state. 





Dr. Farrand to Retire 
From Newark Academy 


Dr. Wilson Farrand for more than 
thirty years head master of Newark 
Academy, Newark, N. J., will retire in 
June. Doctor Farrand assumed charge 
of the school in 1901, taking over the 
duties for which his father, Dr. Samuel 
A. Farrand, was responsible for many 
years. 

Newark Academy was founded in 
1774 as a day school for boys. Most 
of the pupils come from Newark and 
the Oranges. 

Dr. Wilson Farrand is the brother 
of President Livingston Farrand of 
Cornell University. He is a former 
president of the Head Masters Asso- 
ciation of New York and a life trustee 
of Princeton University. He will make 
his home in Princeton. 





Murals Add Decorative 
Touch to Wilbraham 


A series of murals relating to the 
history of the school which was founded 
in 1824, have been painted on the walls 
of the dormitory lounge at Wilbraham 
Academy, Wilbraham, Mass. 

These murals are part of an exten- 
sive program of modernization put into 
effect during recent months, under the 
direction of Gaylord W. Douglass, head 
master. Most of the buildings of the 
academy have been redecorated, and 
a new heating plant was installed in 
one of them. 

Wilbraham is a preparatory school 
with a five-year course. 





Changes at Exeter and Kent 


Myron R. Williams has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the summer ses- 
sion at Phillips Exeter Academy. Mr. 
Williams is an instructor in English. 

Garret Stephen Voorhees, senior 
master of the Kent School faculty, 
Kent, Conn., died at his residence in 
his fifty-ninth year. Mr. Voorhees 
served as acting principal of the St. 
James Preparatory Collegiate School 
in New York from 1906 until 1918. 
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Miss Gladys Cavanagh, Chief of Dietetics 
of the Park East Hospital, New York City, 
says: “For a large number of our patients r 
the doctors order a soft or liquid diet. In vV 
these cases I find that plain, unflavored gela- pe 
tine comes in so handy in the preparation of 
meals. I use gelatine in broths, consommes, 
soups and salads, and find that it helps add 
variety and nourishment to the regular 
regimen.” 





MISS MARY REVELL, 
Dietitian 





THE PARK EAST HOSPITAL, 
New York City 


Here is one of Miss Cavanagh's favorite salad recipes: 
JELLIED CRAB MEAT SALAD 


® To one tablespoon granulated gelatine add one-fourth cupful cold water—let stand five minutes 
—add one and one-half cupfuls hot chicken broth and stir until dissolved. Cool. When it begins 
to thicken add one-half cupful diced celery, one-half cupful peas, one cupful crab meat and two 
tablespoonfuls chopped olives—mix thoroughly. Fill cold wet individual molds and chill. Serve on 
lettuce with mayonnaise. 


Gelatine may be used freely in liquid or soft diets Knox Gelatine contains no carbohydrates, and may 
because it is one of the most easily assimilated forms be flavored to suit individual needs. It is a valuable 
of protein. Be sure to use a pure U.S.P. gelatine or adjunct in the feeding of convalescent, tubercular, 
better. Knox Gelatine is free from all pathogenic post-operative, diabetic, and chronically ill cases, 
gas, or acid-forming bacteria. It is as carefully made and of patients to whom high protein diet is de- 
and supervised as an ampule solution. sirable. 


PREFERRED BY HOSPITAL AUTHORITIES 
COMMENDED TO THOSE IN CHARGE OF SCHOOLS 


K N OX GeELatTine 


KNOX GELATINE LABORATORIES,467 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE your booklets, “Feeding Sick Patients”, “Feeding Diabetic Patients” and “Reducing Diets”. 
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How a Small Nebraska 
School Manages Movies 


Because children in prairie states 
and rural communities often have lit- 
tle idea about great industries and 
topographic features such as moun- 
tains, glaciers and great rivers, educa- 
tional motion pictures are of particu- 
lar value in their schoolrooms, M. A. 
Massey, superintendent of the Bartley, 
Neb., schools, believes. Mr. Massey 
tells in the Nebraska Educational 
Journal some of the Bartley schools’ 
experiences in showing movies. 

The school system bought a 16-mm. 
film projector and a silver screen 
mounted on a tripod. To darken the 
room, until such time as the school 
can afford black duck blinds or similar 
equipment, curtains of unbleached 
muslin, dyed black, are being used. 

Pupils operate the machine — a high 
school boy when it is being used in the 
high school and an eighth grade boy 
in the grades. 

Each teacher selects from a film 
service bureau catalogue the films she 
wishes to use and the list is sent to the 
vureau. When notification is received 
as to the time these films will be avail- 
able, the teacher attempts to fit her 
work around them. 

For the first two years Superintend- 
ent Massey and his teachers chose films 
of general interest to pupils, and they 
were shown to the whole school. This 
plan has been abandoned in favor of a 
more specialized type of film for use 
in one class or one subject only. 

Formerly, too, three or four-reel 
films were shown in the high school, 
taking up an entire period. This plan 
provided more entertainment than in- 
struction and has been dropped. 





Every German School to 
Have Movie Equipment 


Sixty thousand German schools are 
to be supplied with educational movies 
and projectors by the German bureau 
for educational films established by the 
federal minister for science and educa- 
tion. 

At first, one projection machine will 
have to be shared by four or five 
schools, but in three or four years’ time 
every German school will have its own 
projector and supply of substandard 
films, according to the _ specialties- 
motion picture division of the bureau 
of foreign and domestic commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 

The costs of equipment and pictures 
will be maintained by subscriptions 
from the parents of school children in 
the amount of 20 pfennigs every three 
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months. As the number of school chil- 
dren in Germany is estimated at 10,- 
000,000, the federal bureau expects to 
receive about 10,000,000 marks yearly. 





Films Have Power in Adult 
Education, Critic Believes 


Use of educational movies in adult 
education is urged by Gilbert Seldes, 
writing in Esquire for February. Mr. 
Seldes believes that the movies are 
much more adaptable to educational 
purposes than the radio. He regards 
the radio primarily as an entertain- 
ment feature and an agency that loses 
much of its appeal when directed to- 
ward education by the lecture method. 

“The movie—the talking movies 
especially —is an instrument of edu- 
cation, but you do not hear the re- 
formers howling for educational films 
to be shown in the movie houses. No, 
educational films have been made and 
they are fascinating. They are used in 
schools and colleges; more of them 
should be made and they should be 
more widely used in those places, and 
considering that there are millions of 
people who need education and can 
get it from films, all adult education 
societies ought to work in this field.” 


High School Makes Its 
Own Pupil News Reels 


Lake View High School, Chicago, 
recently celebrated the third anniver- 
sary of a unique pupil activity — the 
student news reel. 

The news reel is financed by the 
school and each year it becomes more 
and more a polished product, it is said. 
Football games, R. O. T. C. activities 
and other events of student interest 
are filmed by amateur pupil producers 
and are shown at school assemblies. 

The high school’s participation in the 
World’s Fair of last summer was the 
subject of one of the most interesting 
of the news reels presented. 





Summer School Dates Announced 

Dates and place of meeting of the 
DeVry Summer School of Visual Edu- 
cation have been announced. The 
school will be held for the five days 
from June 24-28 at the Francis W. 
Parker School, Chicago. 

A unique feature this year will be 
the daily exhibition of outstanding 
educational and industrial films. Tours 
to Chicago art and science exhibits 
will be a part of each day’s program. 

Daily classes will be held in the 
operation of projectors. 





Films for the 





School Screen 








Once Upon a Time—Animated sound 
cartoon comedy showing the dan- 
gers of reckless driving. Humor and 
catchy music; characters from 
Mother Goose, Alice in Wonderland 
and mythology. Free. 1 reel. 16 mm. 
and 35 mm., silent and sound. Four 
weeks’ advance notice for bookings. 
Produced and distributed by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
1 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Finland — General views of Helsing- 
fors and Tammerfors; continuities 
on lumber, pulp and paper indus- 
tries; Imatra rapids; country life; 
canals; salmon fishing; sports; ice- 
breakers. 1 reel. 16 mm. Price, $24. 
Teaching Films Division, Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Batter Up—Behind the scenes in 
major league baseball, with leading 
players of American League as 
stars. Takes up each position and 
shows how it should be played. 4 
reels; running time, 75 minutes. 
Shorter version, 30 minutes; or six 
short versions, 10 minutes each. 16 
mm. and 35 mm., sound. Free. Pro- 
duced by the Metropolitan Motion 
Picture Company. Distributed by 
American League of Professional 
Baseball Clubs, 312 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 


Volcanoes—Study of the ways in which 


voleanic activity is changing the sur- 
face of the earth. Eruptions of 
active volcanoes. One of a series of 
eight reels on the structure of the 
earth, edited by the division of geog- 
raphy and geology, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 1 reel. 16 mm. and 35 mm., 
silent. Released by Pathe Exchange, 
Inc., and Educational Films Corpo- 
ration. Distributed by Films of 
Commerce, Inc., 35 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 


Rhapsody in Steel—Manufacture of a 
motor car from molten steel to fin- 
ished product. Original musical ac- 
companiment ending in cartoon 
treatment. 33 mm., sound. Dis- 
tributed by the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, Detroit. 


Silver: Heirlooms of Tomorrow — Of 
interest to home economics classes. 
3 reels. 16 mm. and 35 mm., silent. 
Produced by the Bureau of Mines 
with the cooperation of the Gorham 
Company. Distributed from the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines Experiment 
Station, 4800 Forbes Street, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Time From the Stars—How the Elgin 
Watch Company observes, records 
and broadcasts time from the stars. 
16 mm., sound. Distributed by Castle 
Film Co., Rockefeller Center, New 
York City. 
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Microscope Charts 


FREE! 


(\y® have on hand a limited supply of charts show- 
ing the path of light through both the monocular 


and binocular microscopes. It also shows in pictorial cross 


section the constructional details of the instrument. 


These you may use for student instruction in the funda- 





mentals of using a microscope. 





If you can put these microscope charts to a definite use 


in your work, we will be happy to send one to you without 





cost. Write to Dept. P-3 for your chart at once—for 
when this supply is exhausted we will be unable to comply 


with your requests. 








There is no Substitute for the Superiority 
of the Spencer Delineascope Optical System 














OUNDS— 
however small, 

may become infected. The prompt use of an 

effective antiseptic is an important preventive 

measure. 

MercurocHromMe—2% Solution, H. W. & D.— 

is a potent germicide and is non-irritating and 

non-toxic when used in wounds. It is used by 

physicians and in the leading hospitals. 

Literature and a sample bottle will be sent 

on request. 

Council on Pharmacy 

and Chemistry of the 


American Medical As- 
sociation. 


This seal denotes accept- 
ance of Mercurochrome 
for New and Nonofhi- 
cial Remedies by the 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, Incorporated 
Baltimore, Maryland, Depr. N. 

Please send me a Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 
personal use. 
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New Deal Anniversary Is 
School Broadcast Feature 


Many government services never 
before hooked into a nationwide net- 
work will appear on the two-hour 
program “Of the People, by the Peo- 
ple and for the People” to be broad- 
cast over the Columbia network on 
Monday, March 4, starting at 2:30 
p.m., E. 8. T. The program will mark 
the second anniversary of the New 
Deal. 

Pick-ups from a Senate committee 
room, the Supreme Court, a battle- 
ship, the workshop of one of the New 
Deal’s “alphabetical units,” the House 
of Representatives, the mint, the White 
House and the cabinet members’ of- 
fices are tentatively scheduled. 

Commissioner of Education John W. 
Studebaker, a speaker, has approved 
the program, and many school super- 
intendents are expected to summon all 
pupils to their assembly halls to listen 
to this radio review. 





Radio Service for Dr. Thomas 

A radio memorial service for Dr. 
Augustus 0. Thomas, founder and 
former president of the World Feder- 
ation of Educational Associations, was 
held on February 9 at the weekly 
Saturday NBC broadcast, “Our Amer- 
ican Schools.” Doctor Thomas died 
in Washington, D. C., on January 30 
at the age of 71 years. He was state 
commissioner of education in Maine 
from 1927 to 1929 and was the author 
of numerous textbooks for the lower 
grades. 





Self-Test Feature May 
Affect Program Quality 


A new feature of the weekly 
Wednesday radio program from the 
Office of Education is a series of edu- 
cational self-tests for listeners. The 
series began on February 6 as a part 
of the regular “Education in the 
News” broadcast, which takes place at 
6 p.m., E.S. T. 

Last December a short test in math- 
ematical reasoning was presented over 
the national NBC hook-up, and the 
Office of Education was flooded with 
letters asking for more tests. They 
are being prepared by Dr. David 
Segel, specialist in tests and measure- 
ments in the Office of Education. 

Results in the first test were sur- 
prising, Commissioner of Education 
John W. Studebaker declares. He 
thinks that those who provide public 
entertainment are overly pessimistic 
about the quality of audiences. 
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On the Air During March 








The following programs of particular interest to school people are arranged 
by the National Broadcasting Company and the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
The time is Eastern Standard except when otherwise specified. 


Daily 


National Farm and Home Hourt—12 :30-1 :30 
p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 


Monday 


“Of the People, by the People and for the Peo- 
ple,’’ review of first two years of New Deal— 
2:30-4:30 p.m., March 4. (CBS). 

History Series—2:30-3:00 p.m. (CBS). 

March 4—See “Of the People, by the People 
and for the People’’ above. 

March 11—Lewis and Clark, First Explorers 
to Cross the United States. 

March 18—Clapperton, Denham and Oudney 
Cross the Sahara. 

March 25—Burton and Speke, English Ex- 
plorers Who Discovered Lake Tanganyika. 

Radio Guild, plays—3:00-4:00 p.m. (NBC- 
WJZ). 


America in Music, American life painted in 
native melodies, John Tasker Howard—10 :00- 
10:30 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 


Tuesday 


Your Child, Dr. Ella Oppenheimer, Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor—11:15- 
11:30 a.m. (NBC-WEAF). 

Literature Series—2 :30-3:00 p.m. (CBS). 
March 5—King of the Golden River. 

March 12—The Show-Off. 

March 19—Black Beauty. 

March 26—The Ivory Door. 

Your Health, American Medical Association— 
5:00-5:15 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 

March 5—Surgery in Diabetics, Leland S. Mc- 
Kittrick, M.D. 

March 12—Food and Drug Law Revisions, 
Paul N. Leech. 

March 19—White Collar Hazards, W. W. 
Bauer, M.D. 

March 26—Plans for Economic Security, Mor- 
ris Fishbein, M.D. 

You and Your Government, National Advisory 

Council—7 :45-8:00 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 

March 5—Providing a Liquid Market for 
Home Mortgages, James A. Moffett, Fed- 
eral Housing Administrator. 

March 12—Financing Emergency Relief, 
Arch Mandel, field representative, FERA 
and Frederick I. Daniels, executive director, 
New York State TERA 

March 19—Liquor Laws and Enforcement, 
Edward P. Mulrooney, chairman, New York 
State Alcoholic Beverage Control. 

March 26—The Public’s Responsibility for 
Legislation, Harold W. Dodds, president, 
Princeton University. 


Wednesday 


Geography Series—2 :30-3:00 p.m. (CBS). 
March 6—Camphor in Formosa (Taiwan). 
March 13—Australia and Its Wool. 

March 20—Coral Islands and Copra. 
March 27—Belgian Congo—Source of Copper. 

Rochester Civic Orchestra — 4:30-5:30 p.m. 
(NBC-WJZ). 

Education in the News, Self Tests, William D. 

Boutwell, U. S. Office of Education—6 :30- 
6:45 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 


Thursday 


Standard School Broadcasts, music appreciation 
series*—11:00-11:20 a.m., elementary; 11:25- 
11:45 a.m., advanced (NBC). 

Stones of History, dramatic program—2:00- 
2:30 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 

Music Story Series—2:30 p.m. (CBS). 

March 7—Indian Songs and Legends—‘‘White 
Hawk and the Star Maidens.” 

March 14—Beethoven. 

March 21—Spring Is Here—‘‘Peter the Goat- 
herd.” 

March 28—Schubert. 

Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra—3:15-4 :00 
p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 

Educational Forum—4 :30-4:45 p.m.* (CBS). 
March 7—Headache, W. W. Bauer, M.D. 
March 14—Physical Defects, Doctor Bauer. 
March 21—Rickets, Doctor Bauer. 

March 28—This Is No April Fool, Doctor 
Bauer. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers— 
5:00-5:30 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 

March 7—Summer Roundup of Children, 
W. W. Bauer, M.D., Bureau of Health and 
Public Instruction, American Medical As- 
sociation, 





March 14—Curiosity and the Growth of In- 
terest, George D. Stoddard, Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station. 

March 21—Recreation for Children, Harry O. 
Gillett, principal, Elementary School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

March 28—Emotional Conflicts, Their Origin, 
Prevention and Treatment, Mandel Sher- 
man, associate professor educational psy- 
chology, University of Chicago. 

Vocational Education Series—6:15-6:30 p.m. 
(NBC-WEAF). 

March 7—Do the Disabled Have a Chance? 
M. M. Walter, state director of rehabilita- 
tion, Pennsylvania. 

March 14—Educating Through the Arts and 
Crafts, Charles F. Bauder, director of in- 
dustrial arts, Philadelphia Public Schools. 

March 21—Choosing a Life Occupation, Dr. 
Franklin J. Keller, director, National Occu- 
pational Conference, New York City. 

Economics in a Changing Social Order, National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education— 
10:30-11:00 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 

March 7—Unemployment Insurance, Dr. Isa- 
dor Lubin, U. S. commissioner of labor 
statistics, and Mary Van Kleeck, director of 
social studies, Russell Sage Foundation. 

March 14—Old Age Pensions, Bishop Francis 
J. McConnell, president, American Asso- 
ciation for Social Security, and Dr. Elmer 
Frank Andrews, New York State commis- 
sioner of labor. 

March 21—Health Insurance, Dr. John Love- 
joy Elliott, leader, New York Ethical Cul- 
ture Society, and Dr. Nathan Sinai, direc- 
tor of medical economics, Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund. 

March 28—Industrial Codes, John Maurice 
Clark, president, American Economics, and 
Dr. Gardiner C. Means, financial adviser, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The United States and World Affairs, National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education— 
8:15-8:30 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 

March 7—Pan American Economic Relations, 
Spruille Braden, delegate, Seventh Interna- 
tional Conference on American States. 

March 14—Pan American Cooperation, Sum- 
ner Welles, assistant secretary of state. 


Friday 

NBC Music Appreciation Hour, Dr. Walter 
Damrosch—11:00 a.m.-12:00 m. (WEAF- 
WJZ). 

Magic of Speech, Vida Ravenscroft Sutton in co- 
operation with the Radio Council of American 
Speech—2 :00-2 :30 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 

Current Events Series—2:30-2:45 p.m. (CBS). 

The World of Work (vocational guidance skits) 
—2 :45-3:00 p.m. (CBS). 

March 1—Do You Like to Work With Your 
Hands? 

March 8—Have You Any Special Talents? 

March 15—Technical Preparation for a Job. 

March 22—Personality and Success. 

March 29—Specialization Among Jobs. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra — 3:15-5:00 
p.m. (CBS). 

Art in America, art appreciation series*—3 :45- 
4:00 p.m. (NBC-KPO). 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs, series of 
interviews by government experts—4 :45-5 :00 
p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 

March of Time—9:00-9:30 p.m. (CBS). 


Saturday 
Our American Schools, directed by Florence 
Hale—5 :30-6 :00 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 
News Tattoo, William Slater, current events 
for boys and girls—11:00 a.m. (NBC-WEAF). 


Sunday 

University of Chicago Round Table Discussions 

—12:30-1:00 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra— 

3:00-5:00 p.m. (CBS). 
ee Symphony — 8:00-9:00 p.m. (NBC- 
Opera Guild—8:00-9:00 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 
Ford Symphony Orchestra—9:00-10:00 p.m. 

(CBS). 

1Except Sunday. 

2Pacific Coast stations only. 

%Central Standard time; on Western net- 
work only. 
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CHILDREN Baa 
Can Be Educated Without 


Sacrificing \ py, j 
Health Wee oh 


Millions of mothers would be hap- 
pier, more content . if they 
knew what some school officials are 
doing to give children an education 
without sacrificing health. Mothers 
and fathers will wholeheartedly 
support the health programs of edu- 
cators, especially that phase of it 
providing for posturally correct and 
better sight school seating for chil- 
dren. 

The American Seating Company 
now offers a new type desk which 
not only makes it natural and com- 
fortable to sit posturally correct 
. . » but provides, as well, a mov- 
able book support which minimizes 
eyestrain by enabling pupils to read or study with book at correct 
height, focal distance, and angle of vision. Investigate reseating with 
this new type desk. 

FREE Classroom Posture Poster and Seating Booklets will be mailed 
to school officials and teachers on request. With them we will mail 
interesting eye protection booklets. Address Dept. NS3. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums. 





General Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan 





ISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 












ERE’S one fence that incorpo- 
rates all the newest ideas in 
modern fence construction. Made of 
Copper-bearing steel that is “Hot- 
dip” galvanized after complete fab- 
rication, this fence presents a neat, 
trim and sturdy appearance. When 
you sight along a line of Continental 
fence you will find every post in 
perfect alignment; corners substan- 
tially braced, fabric that is stretched 
to just the proper tension and se- 
curely tied to the framework; gates 
that swing easily and maintain their 
original alignment, and above all a 
fence that is strong and durable yet 
modern in its appearance. 


TRULY A 20" CENTURY 


PRODUCT 


Offered in three popular styles; with- 
out barb wire, with three strands of 
barb wire, or with five strands of 
barb wire at the top, Continental 
Chain link fence will fit any require- 
ment. We offer a complete service 
that includes the co-operation of our 
experienced staff of fence engineers. 
We shall be glad to assist you in se- 
lecting the style of fence best suited 
to your particular needs, and every 
job must prove to your entire satis- 
faction before it is considered com- 
plete. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL 
CORP., Kokomo, Ind. 


Distributors in All Principal Cities 


‘CONTINENTAL Ghai Lk FENCE 
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Last Chanee 


YOUR Graduating Class still has time to get out a really worth 


. at a cost including pictures of class 
activities, prominent athletes, outstanding students and social lights, etc. 


F orget any price you ever received on School Annuals 
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because the WELCH NEW PROCESS is so low in price that L539 
any class can afford to have one. » A & oa 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS «= 





Eastern States 


Dr. LIVINGSTON FARRAND, president 
of Cornell University, has acceded to 
the request of trustees that he remain 
as head of the institution until his 
seventieth birthday in June, 1937. He 
had originally planned to withdraw 
from active association with Cornell 
in June, 1935, upon reaching the age 
of 68, which is the retirement age for 
members of the faculty. 


The board of education of the City 
of New York has abolished the system 
of geographical supervisory divisions 
and assigned its associate superintend- 
ents to activities on a functional ba- 
sis. The new divisions, of which there 
are eight, have JOHN S. ROBERTS in 
charge of senior and junior high 
schools; WiLLIAM E. Grapy for in- 
dustrial and vocational high schools 
and continuation schools; STEPHEN F. 
BayNE for elementary schools; Jo- 
SEPH M. SHEEHAN for special educa- 
tion, which includes compulsory edu- 
cation, adult education, health educa- 
tion and special subjects; MARGARET 
J. McCooey supervising the education 
of the handicapped; JACOB GREENBERG 
in charge of personnel; JOHN E. 
WapeE for housing, and EDWARD MAN- 
DEL for law. 


Dr. HERBERT L. SPENCER will as- 
sume the presidency of Pennsylvania 
College for Women, Pittsburgh, next 
June. He has been serving as dean 
of the college of liberal arts and sci- 
ences of the University of Pittsburgh. 


The Philadelphia Orchestra Associa- 
tion has elected as its new president 
Dr. THOMAS S. GATES, president of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Dr. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 
president of Columbia University, is in 
Europe attending a special meeting of 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. 


Dr. WILLIAM MATHER LEWIS, presi- 
dent of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., 
and the board of trustees of the col- 
lege, have invited the trustees of thirty 
leading colleges and universities in the 
East to a conference on April 26. Va- 
rious phases of trustees’ work will be 
discussed and an attempt will be made 
tc clarify the place of the board of 
trustees in the general institutional 
set-up. 
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S. CLAYTON SUMNER, principal of 
Seymour School, Syracuse, N. Y., is 
the new president of the New York 
Association of Elementary Principals. 


D. D. LESSENBERRY, director of 
courses in commercial education in the 
school of education, University of 
Pittsburgh, is president of the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion for 1935. Mr. Lessenberry is a 
past vice president of the national as- 
sociation, and since 1931 has been a 
member of the board of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association. 


FRANCIS J. GORMLEY, principal of 
the Geneseo High School, Geneseo, 
N. Y., has resigned. 


HAROLD P. FRENCH, district super- 
intendent of schools, Loudonville, 
N. Y., has been elected president of 
the Educational Research Association 
of New York State. 


WILLIAM A. WETZEL retired from 
active service as principal of the 
Trenton High School, Trenton, N. J. 


FRANK F. CArR, principal of the 
John W. Weeks Junior High School, 
died suddenly at his home in Newton- 
ville, Mass. 


Dr. FRANK P. GRAVES, state com- 
missioner of education and president 
of the University of the State of New 
York, was the mid-year commence- 
ment speaker at the University of 
Florida, Feb. 4. While in Florida, 
Doctor Graves participated in several 
educational conferences and visited 
educational institutions. 


A survey of the library facilities of 
New York schools is being made by 
ANNA CLARK KENNEDY of the New 
York State Department of Education. 


LUCILLE NICOL and WILLIAM Ra- 
BENORT, district superintendents of 
schools in Queens, Long Island, New 
York, have traded districts. Miss Ni- 
col, who had been in charge of Dis- 
tricts 51 and 52 on the North Shore 
has been transferred to District 47 in 
the Forest Hills, Ridgewood and Elm- 
hurst section, and Mr. Rabenort of 
District 47 is taking over Districts 51 
and 52. Rurus A. VANCE, superin- 
tendent of District 50, has been made 
assistant to associate superintendent 
STEPHEN F. BAYNE, in charge of ele- 
mentary schools. 





WILBuR B. SPRAGUE, who had held 
posts as superintendent of schools at 
Durham, N. H., Winchendon, Mass., 
and Utica, N. Y., died at his home in 
Rochester, N. Y. During recent years 
Mr. Sprague had devoted himself to 
business interests. 


ProFr. D. D. LESSENBERRY was elect- 
ed president of the National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association for 1935. 
Mr. Lessenberry is director of courses 
of commercial education, University of 
Pittsburgh School of Education. 


The Langley gold medal of the 
Smithsonian Institute was awarded to 
Dr. JOSEPH S. AMES, president of 
Johns Hopkins University, for his 
work as chairman of the National 
Advisory Commission for Aeronau- 
tics. 


ALICE V. CONNELLY, principal of 
the Lowell School, Cambridge, Mass., 
died at her home in that city. She was 
appointed principal of Lowell in 1930. 


Pror. JAMES L. MURSELL of Law- 
rence College, New York, has been 
appointed editor of the Educational 
Series of W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany. Professor Mursell will select 
manuscripts for publication and will 
also give advice to prospective authors 
who have book projects under way. 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
headed the program at the three-day 
educational leadership institute held 
by the Civilian Conservation Corps at 
New York University recently. 


Dr. CHARLES E. PRALL, dean of the 
school of education, University of 
Pittsburgh, is serving as vice presi- 
dent for 1935 of the higher education 
department of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association. Dr. Q. A. W. 
ROHRBACH, president of the State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, and for- 
mer professor of education at the uni- 
versity, is secretary of the same group. 


Middle Western States 


HAROLD STEELE has resigned from 
the presidency of the Michigan Edu- 
cation Association. EpirH M. BaApDrEr, 
vice president of the organization, will 
take over his duties. 


R. K. McGee of Leon, Iowa, re- 
signed from the position of superin- 
tendent of schools in order to accept 
a position with the Decatur County 
State Bank. EDMUND BLAarr, of Aber- 
deen, Wash., who at one time was su- 
perintendent at Van Wert and Eldon, 
is returning to Iowa to replace Mr. 
McGee. 
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@For safety, for protection, for appear- 
ance—the school yard or campus must be 
strongly and neatly fenced. Athletic fields 
properly fenced not only control crowds 
but pay for themselves in gate receipts. 
Page Fence—Chain Link or genuine 
Wrought Iron—has long been the choice 
of the nation’s schools. 82 Page Fence 
Service Plants blanket the country. For 
name of one nearest you write to any one 
of the offices listed below. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 


District offices in NEW YORK, PITTSBURGH R 
ATLANTA, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 


America’s first wire fence—since 1883 
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In constant touch 


with the whole school 


With the RCA Victor 
Sound Amplification System 


Now the principal can listen in on the class in Room C on the third 
floor—a minute later address a group of students in Room F on the 
first floor—circulate messages to the whole school without the con- 
fusion and waste of time of assembling the students in the auditorium. 
Thus he keeps his finger on the pulse of the entire school with an 
RCA Victor Sound Amplification System. 

The RCA Victor Sound Amplification System affords all these 
advantages plus radio music and news features for classes in music 
appreciation and current events—and, of course, makes all special 
broadcasts of history-making events available to the students. 

Leading educators agree that no school is modern without a sound 
amplification system. RCA Victor Sound Systems are backed by the 
world’s richest experience with sound. An RCA Victer installation 
institutes years of unfailing dependability—of clear, undistorted sound 
reproduction in every room. 

An RCA Victor Sound System includes equipment for both visual and 
aural instruction. RCA Victor Photophone equipment for projecting 35 
mm. sound pictures is the same as that used by many of the country’s fin- 
est motion picture theatres. RCA Victor Centralized Radio systems trans- 
mit radio programs or phonograph records to any or all classrooms. And 


| Victor Records offer the world’s finest music by the greatest artists. 





| 


Write the RCA Manufacturing Company, Camden, N. J., for com- 
plete information on RCA equipment for visual and aural instruction. 


RCA MANUFACTURING CO., INC., CAMDEN, N. J. 
A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 








Commercial Sound Section, Dept. NS., 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on RCA Victor 
equipment for visual and aural instruction. 


ADDRESS. 
STATE 


NAME 
CITY 
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K. D. HAMER has resigned the office 
of principal of the Ellsworth High 
School, Ellsworth, Kan., to take a po- 
sition with the Union Central Life In- 
surance Company in Kansas City, Mo. 


FoRREST G. AVERILL, principal of 
Fordson High School, Dearborn, 
Mich., was elected president of the 
Michigan Education Association De- 
partment of High School Principals. 


Dr. EUGENE S. BRIGGs is state di- 
rector of adult education for the state 
of Missouri. 


Mrs. JULIA E, BULKLEY SHELLAND, 
dean of women at the University of 
Chicago from 1892-1897, died recently 
at her home in Minneapolis, following 
a short illness. 


FRANK A. PASCHAL, for nine years 
principal of the Alton Consolidated 
Grade School, Alton, Kan., was elected 
superintendent of Osborne County. 


Dr. WILLIAM LAWSON GRANT, head 
master of the Upper Canada College 
since 1917, died at the age of 63 years. 
In addition to his college affiliation, 
Doctor Grant was the author of sev- 
eral books on historical and constitu- 
tional subjects. 


NELLE D. COUGHLIN, principal of 
the Melrose High School, Monroe 
County, Iowa, resigned to enter social 
science work. 


O. W. HERR will retire from the su- 
perintendency of the Northfield 
schools, Northfield, Minn., next Au- 
gust. Mr. Herr’s retirement will con- 
clude forty years in the teaching pro- 
fession. His work has been chiefly in 
Minnesota and Iowa schools. 


J. F. PATTERSON, superintendent 
of the Shelbyville Schools, Shelbyville, 
Ill., has been appointed first assistant 
to JOHN A. WIELAN, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. DWIGHT 
YorK has been appointed to Mr. Pat- 
terson’s position. 


J. W. SPANGLER, principal of Roose- 
velt High School, has been made act- 
ing superintendent of schools by the 
Kent, Ohio, board of education, dur- 
ing the year’s leave of absence taken 
by W. A. Wall, the state’s relief ad- 
ministrator. DoroTHy Parsons, for- 
mer assistant principal of the high 
school, was appointed acting principal, 
and Mrs. LUCRETIA TURNER, who had 
been Superintendent Wall’s secretary, 
was named business manager. The po- 
sition of purchasing agent was abol- 
ished by the board. 


WILLIAM HArRIS ELSON, former 
president of the National Education 
Association, died in Chicago on Feb- 
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ruary 2, following an operation. Mr. 
Elson is credited with originating the 
idea of technical high schools, and es- 
tablished three of them in Cleveland 
while he was superintendent of schools. 
He was the author of numerous text- 
books, the first one of which was pub- 
lished in 1909, and became known as 
the Modern McGuffey. 


IRA J. BRIGHT has recently been 
reelected superintendent of schools at 
Leavenworth, Kan., for a two-year 
term. Mr. Bright has held this post 
for fifteen years. 


C. G. AAKHUS, superintendent at 
Strandquist, Marshall County, Minn., 
has accepted the superintendency of 
Willow River, Pine County. C. B. 
HoLJeE of Center City will take Mr. 
Aakhus’ place. 


Southern States 


J. H. MIser is the new superintend- 
ent of schools of Rhea County, Tenn. 


J. J. HOLLAND was elected principal 
of Stewart High School at Erin, 
Tenn., by the county school board. 


Dr. EpGAR W. KNIGHT will direct 
the summer schools at the University 
of North Carolina. Doctor Knight is 
Kenan professor of education at the 
university. 


JOHN FRED WILLIAMS, principal of 
the Paintsville High School, Johnson 
County, Ky., was elected superintend- 
ent of the county schools. He will take 
over the office in July, after finishing 
out the school year as principal. 


Dr. LYON G. TYLER, president emeri- 
tus of the College of William and 
Mary, died of pneumonia at his home 
in Charles City County, Va. Doctor Ty- 
ler was the son of John Tyler, tenth 
president of the United States. 


A handbook on municipal civics for 
eighth grade pupils has been pre- 
pared by F. A. BALYEAT, curriculum 
director of Oklahoma City schools and 
a committee of teachers. The book be- 
gins with the early history of the city 
and comes down to the present day 
government. 


E. H. CoBERLY, principal of the Pe- 
tersburg High School, Petersburg, W. 
Va., has succeeded CLARENCE P. Hott 
as superintendent of Grant County, 
W. Va., schools. Mr. Hott asked to be 
relieved of his duties so that he could 
complete some work for a degree. 


P. B. CoNLEY was elected superin- 
tendent of schools of Crockett County, 
Tenn., to fill the vacancy left by C. B. 
PINKSTON, who had been superintend- 
ent for eight years. Mr. Conley had 


been principal of the Alamo High 
School for four years, and will be suc- 
ceeded by HAPPLE STRANGE. LLOYD 
Woops of Crockett Mills is the new 
assistant principal of the school. 


Pupils of Clarksville High School, 
Clarksville, Tenn., held special chapel 
exercises in honor of L. G. DERTHICK, 
their principal, who left last month to 
become professor of secondary educa- 
tion and supervisor of high schools for 
the State Teachers College, Johnson 
City. 

WALTER J. Purpy has resigned his 
position as principal of Poca High 
School, Poca, W. Va., to become as- 
sistant secretary and treasurer of a 
building and loan association. In addi- 
tion to obtaining many improvements 
to the high school, Mr. Purdy is cred- 
ited with securing a sewage system for 
the town of Poca. 


Supt. J. W. WILLIAMS was unani- 
mously reelected as head of the city 
school system of Dalton, Ga., at a re- 
cent board meeting. 


W. M. ALBERGOTTI, after ten years 
as principal of the high school at Greer, 
Ga., has resigned to become sales rep- 
resentative of a hardware concern. He 
is a former president of the state de- 
partment of high schools principals. 


Western States 


In a recent bulletin to county school 
superintendents, C. A. HOWARD, su- 
perintendent of public instruction in 
Oregon, outlined a plan for the hold- 
ing of countywide rural school music 
festivals in every county this spring. 


Roscoe H. WHITE resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Cheraw, Colo., 
schools to become assistant superin- 
tendent of schools at Shreveport, La. 
H. I. FROSETH, principal of the Che- 
raw High School, was made acting 
superintendent in his place. 


CurTIS E. WARREN has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools at 
Santa Barbara, Calif., to take the 
place left vacant by the resignation of 
HoMER L. NEARPASS. 


J. R. WALTERS, superintendent of 
the Burlington, Colo., schools, resigned 
to become state representative of the 
Allyn and Bacon Publishing Company. 
Superintendent WILLIAM W. McKIN- 
LEY of Flagler succeeds Mr. Walters 
at Burlington. 


JoHN M. Davis, a former superin- 
tendent of North Central Washington 
schools, died suddenly of a heart at- 
tack. When Mr. Davis retired in 1933 
he had had forty-two years of active 
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Buy the Best ¥ 
, hu 
Towel! Get (SS 


the Lowest Cost-Per-Use... 


( * SUPER-GYM towel gives your school unexpected 
service. Length of service life is what really determines 
the actual cost of your towels. 

Best economy is had by purchasing the towel that will 
give you 300-400 actual uses in your gym and which will 
be repaired, when necessary, at no cost to you. SUPER- 
GYM towels alone offer you this extra-long life. Investi- 


gate today. 
We are now booking orders for 


WRITE FOR A September delivery at guaranteed 
SAMPLE i 
Test it out-—-stretch it, try ic 


to tear it, wash ft. The 
SUPER-GYM can be woven 
with your name. Write for 
prices. Learn about this 
real ‘athletic’ towel and 
why no other product Is 
comparable in strength or 
as economical in cost. 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS 
Baraboo Towel Mills 
Manufacturers 


BARABOO : : WISCONSIN 
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Lfour Only legical Choice 
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of /d0;eC10'S COSTS NOTHING! 


In addition to brilliant 


projection and clear, 
natural sound, you will want 
POSITIVE FILM PROTECTION, 
permanently ROCK SsTEADY 
PIcTUReEs and maximum sIM¢ 
pLicity in the equipment se- 
lected for your school. OnLy 
Victor can provide them 
through PATENTED FEATURES 
that others dare not copy! 
Ask for Demonstration. 





SOUND-ON*FILM 


750 wart victor MASTER 


Write Now for Full Information and FREE Demonstration 
Catalog Free on Request 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP., Davenport, lowa 


Educational Division 
NEW YORK CITY, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES 
> 


VICTOR. World’ Finest Equipment for 16m MOVIES 
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Woodrow Wilson High School, Washington, D. C. 


H. P. Foley Co., 
2020 EyeSt.,N.W. 
Washington, D.C, 
Elect. Contrs. 
N. C. Weyth, 
Mun. Architect, 
District Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 
C.A Bennett, 
Mech. Engr., 
Mun. Architect, 
Washington, D.C. 


Throughout the United States thou- 
sands of educational institutions and 
city school systems both large and 
small have adopted Holtzer-Cabot 
Signaling equipment as standard. 

This, the Woodrow Wilson High 
School, has installed in addition to 
other signaling equipment, the new 
Holtzer-Cabot Electrical Distribution Panel for the science 
laboratory. The trouble-free dependability of Holtzer- 
Cabot Fire Alarm, Telephone and Program Clocks and 
Bell Systems, and the accuracy and convenience of the 
new Electrical Distribution Panel have justified this con- 
fidence. 














Learn more about Holtzer-Cabot Systems 
Write Dept. 39 for full particulars. 


The HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 
BOSTON 
Offices in All Principal Cities 
PIONEER MANUFACTURER OF HOSPITAL SIGNALING SYSTEMS 























T is not easy to clean under and 
around desks in a school room. 
Any architect or educator who has 
studied the subject will tell you 
that a powerful vacuum is the only 
method that will get the dirt and 
dust quickly and surely. 

That is why Spencer Central and 
Portable Vacuum Cleaning Systems 
are used extensively in all kinds of 
schools. 

The Portable shown above is de- 
signed for the school which cannot 





THE 


SPENCER 


TURBINE CO. 





HARTFORD+:-CONN & 
install the Central System. It uses 
the same tools, is easily moved 

ab about and cleans any surface, 


ceilings, floors or walls. 
May we send you the booklets on 


this subject? 
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service in the field of public education 
to his credit, according to a Wenat- 
chee, Wash., paper. 


Three Oregon colleges and univer- 
sities have acquired new presidents 
within the last few months, namely, 
Willamette University, Salem, Dr. 
Bruce R. BAXTER; Reed College, Port- 
land, Dr. DEXTER M. KEEZER, and Co- 
lumbia University, Portland, Rev. 
JOSEPH J. BOYLE. 


H. R. RODGERS, new superintendent 
of public instruction of New Mexico, 
has announced the reappointment of 
Mrs. AURORA LUCERO-WHITE as assist- 
ant state superintendent. He has ap- 
pointed Mrs. JENNIE M. GONZALEZ as 
state supervisor of rural schools and 
C. H. CONWAY as state supervisor of 
high schools. 





Many Midyear Changes in 
Chicago School Supervision 


Benjamin F. Buck, assistant super- 
intendent of schools. of Chicago, re- 
tired at the end of January after 
thirty-five years’ service in the public 
school system of Chicago. No succes- 
sor has been appointed. 

Supt. William J. Bogan recom- 
mended many changes in principal- 
ships, which were approved by the 
board of education. Among them are 
the following: 

George F. Cassell, principal of Har- 
rison High School, was elected dis- 
trict superintendent of high schools to 
succeed Charles D. Lowry, who is re- 
tiring. 

Chauncey C. Willard, principal of 
the old Wendell Phillips High School, 
has been appointed principal of the 
new $3,500,000 Wendell Phillips School. 
William J. Page, who had been prin- 
cipal of the Orr School, is now the 
principal of the old Phillips School. 

The Wells High School, the second 
new high school to open in Chicago 
with this semester, will have Paul R. 
Pierce, former head of the Gladstone 
School, for principal. 

John F. Maclear, principal of Bry- 
ant, has been appointed to take over 
the principalship of Harrison High 
School, left vacant by Mr. Cassell. 

Walter Shea will succeed Charles 
H. Perrine, retiring principal of Me- 
dill. Anna L. Cronin has been ap- 
pointed the first principal of the newly 
completed Wells Grammar School, and 
Marion Franco-Ferreira will take her 
place at Felsenthal School. 

Irene Page is being transferred 
from the Ogden-J. A. Sexton School 
to Hayt School, to succeed Elmer L. 
Kletzing, retiring principal. 
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Mary D. Mulroy, a teacher in the 
Tilden Technical High School, was 
elected principal of the Ogden-J. A. 
Sexton School. 

Burley-Thomas and Jenner Schools 
exchanged principals, Ethel Jaynes 
going to Jenner and Helen B. Main to 
Burley-Thomas. 

Another exchange was made be- 
tween the Prescott and Willard 
Schools. Joseph C. Thompson is now 
at Willard and Marx E. Holt has 
newly gone to Prescott. 

Ora M. Riggs has been transferred 
to the Leyden School principalship. 
Emma J. Bielenberg succeeds Miss 
Riggs at the Knickerbocker. 

Edwin S. Youngberg has_ been 
elected head teacher of the Stockton 
branch of Lane Technical High School 
during the continuance of that branch. 
Fred J. Mabry, also a Lane teacher, 
will occupy a similar position at the 
Beaubien branch. 





Carleton and Denver Lead 
in Student Intelligence 


Data recently compiled by the 
American Council on Education indi- 
cate that out of 203 institutions 
studied, Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn., rates highest in student intel- 
ligence. The school with the second 
highest rating is the University of 
Denver. 

The median scores of the ten high- 
est schools in the survey are as fol- 
lows: Carleton College, 181.14; Uni- 
versity of Denver, 179.49; Washing- 





Coming Meetings 


March 27-30—National Association of Col- 
legiate Deans and Registrars in Negro 
Schools, Howard University, Washington, 

C. 


March 28-30—Michigan Education Associa- 
tion, Representative Assembly, Grand 
Rapids. 

March 28-30—North Carolina Education As- 
sociation, Winston-Salem. 

March 29-30—Nebraska State Teachers As- 
sociation, Department of Superintendents 
and Principals, Lincoln. 

April 2-5—Inland Empire Education Asso- 
ciation, Spokane, Wash. 

April 24-27—American Physical Education 
Association and its Eastern District So- 
ciety, Pittsburgh. 

April 29-May 1—National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Coral Gables, Fla. 
June 30-July 5—National Education Asso- 

ciation, Denver. 

Aug. 10-17—World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations, Oxford, England. 

Oct. 24-26—West Virginia State Education 
Association, Charleston. 

Nov. 1-2—Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Lawrence, Manhattan, Hays, Dodge 
City, Hutchinson and Chanute. 

Nov. 25-27—South Dakota Education Asso- 
ciation, Aberdeen. 

Dec. 26-28—Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, Harrisburg 











ton University, St. Louis, 174.82; 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, 
165.63; Parsons College, Fairfield, 


Iowa, 160.00; Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Texas, 158.48; Baylor 
University, Waco, Texas, 158.42; Lu- 
ther College, Decorah, Iowa, 157.86; 
University of Redlands, Redlands, 
Calif, 157.78; Washburn College, To- 
peka, Kan., 157.65. Low score was 79.37. 





Music Supervisors Will 
Confer at Pittsburgh 


More than 1,200 music teachers, 
supervisors, school administrators and 
other persons interested in music edu- 
cation from ten Eastern states, the 
District of Columbia, and the prov- 
inces of Ontario and Quebec, Canada, 
will gather in Pittsburgh for the 
fourteenth annual Eastern Music 
Supervisors Conference, March 12-15. 

President Laura Bryant, supervisor 
of music, Ithaca, N. Y., and Dr. Will 
Earhart, coordinating chairman of 
convention committees and director of 
music in Pittsburgh public schools, 
have arranged a program of discus- 
sions, addresses and demonstrations, 
interspersed with concerts. 

Among the persons who will give 
addresses are William McAndrew, 
educator and editor, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y.; Florence Hale, former presi- 
dent of the N. E. A.; Howard Han- 
son, Eastman School of Music, Ro- 
chester, N. Y.; Frank M. Wright, as- 
sistant commissioner of education, 
Massachusetts; Charles E. Griffith, 
Newark, N. J.; Herman F. Smith, 
president, Music Educators National 
Conference, and Dr. Ben G. Graham, 
superintendent of Pittsburgh schools. 

In addition to a contest festival 
concert by Eastern intercollegiate 
glee clubs, there is scheduled a fes- 
tival concert by the Pittsburgh 
schools, and a feature concert by an 
Eastern conference chorus on the 
closing evening of the convention. Dr. 
John W. Neff of the State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pa., has organized 
the combined chorus, directed by Wil- 
liam Breach of Buffalo, N. Y. 





Toledo Dean Dies of Heart Attack 
Lee W. Mackinnon, dean of admin- 
istration and vice president of the Uni- 
versity of Toledo, died in Toledo after 
having been stricken by a heart attack. 
Before coming to the university as di- 
rector of the Junior College in 1922, 
Mr. Mackinnon was principal and su- 
perintendent of schools in Plain City, 
Fostoria, Hillsboro, Granville, Galli- 
polis, Marietta and Akron, Ohio. 
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There is no need for 


ANXIETY... 


You can assure safety for pupils and curtains by 
specifying Vallen. 
Demand these three characteristics in curtain 


track: 
e Non-Buckling Steel Channel 
e@ Malleable Iron Supports 
e Ball-Bearing Carriers 
No home-made or wooden curtain track can be 


SAFE. And Vallen Noiseless All-Steel Safety 


Tracks actually cost less. Write for proof. 


VALLEN, INC. 


AKRON, OHIO 
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STEWART FENCE PROTECTION 








First—because fence prevents thoughtless darts into 
dangerous streets—protects ‘‘Young America”’ while at 
play—it guides human traffic in orderly procession—and 
Second—because there are definite structural advantages 
exclusive with Stewart. Write for a catalog and the address 
of your local Stewart representative. 

WIRE 


Sy ENCES 


The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 


118 Stewart Block, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


IRON 


and 











—Bassick 


RUBBER CUSHION 


CHAIR SLIDES 





QUIET! 


Long Wearing, 





Four Sizes 
76", 146" 1%" & 1%" 


Easy Sliding, Economical 


Hardened and polished heavy gauge steel base, 
with resilient rubber cushion insert. An econom- 
ical necessity to eliminate chatter and vibration 
of chairs and to save floors. 

Write for free samples and complete information. 


THE BASSICK CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 


‘- world’s largest manufacturers of caster ’) 
slides and floor protection equipment. 


Canadian Factory: 
STEWART-WARNER—ALEMITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 
BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 
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ONE BAD FALL 


Would Pay For 
100 DAYTONS! 


And the Dayton Safety Ladder saves you 
not only costly accidents, but hours of 
workmen’s time. It allows men to work 
without holding or fear of falling. 

Made of durable airplane spruce, it 
stands without wabbling or tipping. 
Straight back allows close work in corners 
and against walls. Sizes 3 to 16 feet, 
moderately priced. DON’T WAIT FOR A 
FALL! Write today. 


The DAYTON SAFETY LADDER CO. 


121-123 West Third Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


DAYTON 


Safety Ladder 


(PATENTED) 


Stock carried on Pacific Coast by E. D. Bullard Co., Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, and by 160 other distributors from coast to coast. Made 
and distributed in Canada by Percy Hermant, Lid., Toronto. 
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A Full House 


Housing as a pet project is not con- 
fined to the New Dealers or the occa- 
sional philanthropist. Comes now the 
Holmes Projector Company, 1815 Or- 
chard Street, Chicago, with a new 
housing scheme designed to clear up 
the slum areas in motion picture pro- 
jection. 

A new projector has all moving 
gears and parts housed in an oil and 
grease tight chamber, the cover of 
which is sealed with the manufac- 
turer’s seal. This makes the mechan- 
ism noiseless, assures lubrication and 
protects the machine from school-boy 
tampering. 

Holmes projectors carry a one-year 
guarantee, but this seems but a pale 
expression of confidence in their own 
product compared with the company’s 
practice of selling its sound-on-film 
projectors to schools on a small down 
payment and nineteen monthly install- 
ments. In twenty months, the owner 
might be expected to discover a flaw 
or two in case there were any. 


Hemophiliacs 


One is likely to associate bleeders 
with the House of Bourbon and cer- 
tain other royal lines whose male off- 
spring bear this taint of delayed clot- 
ting of the blood. In the school shop, 
however, bleeders are of a different 
order; the term covers blue print pa- 
pers in which the blues run into the 
white areas on a fully exposed print 
to give it a burned out appearance. 

A new paper and cloth that is a 
nonbleeder is now available to users 
of blue prints and blue line prints 
through the C. F. Pease Company, 
813 North Franklin Street, Chicago, 
who will send trial rolls or free sam- 
ple prints to doubting Thomases. 

Thus does commerce score a beat 
over medicine, for physicians have yet 
to find a way of turning hemophiliacs 
into nonbleeders. 


"Merely Players" 


In the theater there is only one 
Ruth Draper. She needs no stage 
settings to transport her audience 
from a Boston art gallery to a house 
on the Western plains. If Broadway, 
except for Draper, is dependent upon 
scenic effects, so also are high school 
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and community theatricals. Sets, rig- 
gings, draperies, interiors, properties 
and lights are called for in amateur 
productions whether it is “The School 
for Scandal” or “The Pirates of Pen- 
zance.” 

Specializing exclusively in stage 
equipment is the Twin City Scenic 
Company, 2819 Nicollet Avenue, Min- 
neapolis. If it cannot satisfy the 
school’s needs out of stock, it makes 
equipment to order. If school funds 
are lacking, the company even sug- 
gests ways of raising money. 


Fundamentalists 


There are still schools equipped 
with nothing but old-fashioned fixed 
desks patterned for the average child. 
The scarcity of average children be- 
comes apparent as one looks about at 
little girls’ legs in perpetual suspen- 
sion and at adolescent knees with in- 
sufficient accommodations. 

Evidently there are school boards 
whose belief in Fundamentalist doc- 
trines extend from religion through 
education. They won’t accept the fact 
that in a generation there has been 
an evolution in school seating ar- 
rangements comparable to man’s long 
rise from Pithecanthropus to Profes- 
sor Sophist. 

The National School Equipment 
Company, Port Washington, Wis., is 
one of the companies that realizes 
how intimately are child health, good 
posture and eyesight bound up in 
proper school desks. A feature is the 
process brown finish developed with- 
in the wood fiber of the desk. This 
finish does not wear or rub off, is 
waterproof and as nearly scratch- 
proof as a finish can be, it is asserted. 


Your Bawth, Sir" 


After gym or swim, off to the 
showers they go, yelling with the 
lusty lungs of youth at play. 

The new Weisway shower bath 
cabinets made by the Henry Weis 
Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Ind., are little 
leakproof rooms to accommodate these 
dripping or perspiring youngsters. 
They are arranged in batteries of two 
or more. 

Floors of these cabinets are not 
cupped, so accidents from slipping are 
minimized. The cabinets are independ- 
ent structurally from the building 


and no subsequent settling can cause 
them to crack or leak. Head and 
valve equipment is not furnished with 
the cabinet, so that any make can be 
used. 

What could make a principal more 
grateful than the installation of a 
single cabinet shower in the closet off 
his office! There between the end of 
a trying school day and the board 
meeting or dinner club he could gen- 
erate new energy and courage. 


Frozen in 


The school cafeteria now caters to 
the community, we read on page 49. 
Pupil lunches are only one item in the 
dietetic program of many school 
kitchens. 

When the community program is 
well developed and when lunchroom 
patronage warrants its consideration, 
it might be well to look into an ice 
cream freezer installation. The Tay- 
lor one-gallon unit (Taylor Freezer 
Company, Beloit, Wis.) can make 
from four to six gallons of ice cream 
hourly, and it is ready to serve from 
three to five hours after freezing. The 
hardening cabinet has a capacity for 
storing twenty gallons in cans or in 
packages. 

An incidental item of expense might 
be the putting of bars over the win- 
dows to prevent night raids on the 
ice cream container. 


Sitting Pretty 

Mr. Barney of Philadelphia holds 
that modern architecture is by no 
means as crazy as it looks (page 42). 
He sees it as the exemplification of 
sanity. 

Many school men still timid over 
the spending of the taxpayers’ money 
for the modern in architectural de- 
sign and materials are enthusiastic 
over the use of public funds for mod- 
ern school seating. 

The Irwin Seating Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., specializes in the 
modern note in seat and desk con- 
struction and design. Whenever pos- 
sible, this manufacturer utilizes struc- 
tural steel in place of cast iron. This 
lessens freight charges for shipment 
and makes the moving of desks and 
chairs about the room a light task. 

The company announces, too, the 
abolition of curves and scrolls in de- 
sign, thereby relieving mothers of 
mending of dresses and trousers. This 
company also likes to think that its ad- 
justable desks are capable of being 
adjusted without sending to Ringling 
Brothers for Samson, the strong man. 
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The New PREMIER No. 2 


An improved model of Apsco's famous Automatic 
Feed Sharpener—featuring 


THE NEW STEEL PENCIL STOP 
and 
A RICH BLACK JAPANNED 
METAL STRIP IN THE RECEPTACLE 


—or with polished metal if desired. 


You ought to see this new Premier—it's America's 
Smartest Pencil Sharpener. 


$2.50 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER COMPANY 


Chicago - - - Illinois 





School 


Executives... 


F you did not see the dis- 

play and demonstration 
of YALE Locker Locks 
at the Convention, write 
us for complete informa- 
tion and sample of any 
type of lock you require. 


~YALE~ 


YALE Combination 
Locker Locks—Built-in 
type, with or without 
emergency key. 


YALE Combination 
Padlocks—with or with- 
out emergency key. 


YALE Locker Locks— 





YALE Combination 
Locker Lock No. L3374 
with emergency control 


Pin Tumbler flat key or 
grooved key. 


YALE PADLOCKS— 





key. Masterkeyed in groups, 
THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 























from the LITTLE RED 
SCHOOL HOUSE 
to the fine school 
buildings of today. 


There is a great differ- 
ence, too, between the 
first simple art materials 
and the splendid line 
of art products made 
by THE AMERICAN 
CRAYON COMPANY. 





Wi point with pride to our progress and the helpful 


service developed in our hundred years of activity. 
The ideas accompanying our materials are as important to you 
as the superior quality of our products. 


One feature of which we are justly proud is the intro- 
duction of the famous TUNED PALET and its brilliant 


art mediums. 


@ TO CELEBRATE OUR CENTENNIAL WE HAVE ISSUED A 
BEAUTIFUL SPECIAL ISSUE OF “EVERYDAY ART MAGAZINE” 
THESE WILL BE SENT FREE WHILE THEY LAST. WRITE FOR YOURS! 


WRITE DEP’T Q 


THE AMERICAN if CRAYON COMPANY 


1706 HAYES AVENUE, SANDUSKY,OHIO - 2OOFIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO - SANTA FE BUILDING, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Fifth Session of 


THE DEVRY SUMMER SCHOOL 
of 
VISUAL EDUCATION 


Will be held the week of JUNE 24, 1935 
at The Francis W. Parker School 


Chicago 


TUITION FREE TO TEACHERS 


Five Days of Instruction in the Lat- 

est Developments of Machines and 

Methods — Inspiring Lectures and 
Film Showings. 


DETAILED PROGRAM FREE ON REQUEST 
The DeVry Company has an inter- 
esting proposition regarding sum- 
mer work for Teachers. 
v 


HERMAN A. DEVRY, INC. 


1111 Center St., Chicago—347 Madison Ave., New York 




















SNOW falls on only 30 per cent of the earth’s surface 
and is not always white. Red, yellow, blue, green and 
even black snow has fallen in various parts of the world. 
— 
THE twelve labors of Hercules are listed in the My- 
thology section of Toe Winston SimpPtirFiep Dictionary, 
INTERMEDIATE Epition. You remember them—killing 
the Nemean lion, bringing Cerberus up from Hades, and 
so on. If you have any amateur Hercules in your classes, 
we suggest that you equip them with books bound in 
the patented “Hercules” binding—the strongest school- 
book binding known (exclusive with Winston). The 
Smith Geographies, the Burnham-Jack Histories, and 
THe TRIANGLE ARITHMETICS (to mention a few) are 


Hercules-bound. 
a" 


LONGEST poem ever written is the “Mahabharata, 
the great national epic of the Hindus, which contains 
more than 100,000 couplets. It was begun about 500 B. c. 
and finished 1200 years later. Less time, believe us, was 
required to compile My Poetry Book, a new anthology 
of children’s poems. Hughes Mearns, Professor of 
Education, New York University, wrote, “Congratula- 
tions. . . . It is a wide selection of all sorts, a big bundle 
at little price, a rich, poetic receptaculum, the young 


teacher’s Handy Andy and the older teacher’s helpful | 


friend.” (Over 500 pages. $2.50.) 

—+— 
CCC camps are now more numerous in the United States 
than colleges and universities—1640 to 1466. 

—_ 
5,000 miles separate snow-bound Alaska and sunny 
Florida. One thing they have in common, however, is 
the exclusive use of THe TRIANGLE ARITHMETICS in all 
public schools. In between these far-flung frontiers you 
will find them state-adopted (used exclusively in all 
public schools) in Alabama, Arkansas, California, Dela- 
ware, Montana, New Mexico, and Utah (co-basal adop- 
tion). Further, literally thousands of schools in other 
states are using these arithmetics. Have you seen the 
TEACHER’s Hanppook for grades 1-2, and How We 
Use Numpsers, for grade 2, both published recently? 

~~“ 
THE average age of our distinguished citizens when 
they are first included in “Who’s Who in America” is 
51 years. 

a" 
“THERE is less than 13 miles difference between the 
highest point of land in the world (Mt. Everest, 5% 
miles above sea level) and the deepest point in the ocean 
(a spot midway between the Philippine Islands and 
Japan, 7 miles deep)”—from Userut Science ror Hicu 
Scuoo.t, by Weed, Rexford, and Carroll. If you have 
not yet examined this fascinating new book, which has 
been called “the most interesting and best illustrated 
general science ever published,” let us send you full 
information. 


The JOHN C. WI NS TON COMPANY 





~~~ « + PHILADELPHIA PA. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


WINSTON BLDG. 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS 
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THE STATE UNIVERSITY: ITS WORK AND PROB- 
LEMS. By Lotus D. Coffman. Minneapolis, Minn.: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1934. Pp. x+277. 


These sixteen papers covering the years 1921-1933 will be 
of more than passing significance in the literature of higher 
public education. They present an insight into and respect 
for the great American tradition of universal free educa- 
tion that is at once refreshing and stimulating. 


AMERICA’S CAPACITY TO CONSUME. By Maurice 
Leven, Harold G. Moulton and Clark Warburton. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Brookings Institution, 1934. Pp. 
xi+265. $3. 


Interesting conclusions drawn from a set of hypothetical 
assumptions developed in the first volume of this series on 
“America’s Capacity to Produce.” If the conclusions are 
accepted with reservations the generalized data presented 
form a most valuable research. Recommended for second- 
ary school libraries. 


THE GASOLINE TAX IN THE UNITED STATES: 1934. 
By Finla G. Crawford. Public Administration Service 
No. 44. Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1934. 
Pp. 46. $0.50. 


A review of the motor-fuel tax laws of the forty-eight 
states and the District of Columbia. The author considers 
their history, administrative practice, their distribution and 
their diversion, finally pointing out some of the dangers 
now apparent in many states. A convenient and compact 
summary for quick review of a tax that yields half a billion. 


REDIRECTING EDUCATION, VOLUME I, THE 
UNITED STATES. By Rexford G. Tugwell and Leon 
H. Keyserling. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1934. Pp. ix+273. $3. 


The first volume of what promises to be a most interest- 
ing series in presenting educational problems and practices. 
The initial presentation concerns itself with Social Objec- 
tives in Education by Tugwell, Social Objectives in the 
American College by Keyserling, Economics in the College 
by Blaisdell, History in the College by Cole and Pol'tical 
Science in the College by McGoldbrick. While the major 
part is devoted to higher education the opening section is so 
significant that it should not be neglected. 


THORNDIKE-CENTURY JUNIOR DICTIONARY. By 
Edward L. Thorndike. New York: Scott, Foresman 
and Company, 1935. Illustrated. $1.32. 


An outstanding educationist, who has experimented for 
nearly a generation in specialized phases of language, has 
brought forth a volume developed specifically to meet the 
needs of children. It departs radically from the conserva- 
tive dictionary tradition. Both words and definitions are pre- 
sented in large readable type. The explanation is given in 
each case before the grammatical classification. Definitions 
are expressed in terms within the child’s comprehension. 
Many words are not defined but illustrated by sentences. 
There are 1,610 pictures. The basic material is from the 
Century dictionary but completely revamped for children. 
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STANDARD MEASURES FOR TESTING THIS SPRING 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TESTS — FORMS A, B, C 


Form C of this modern series of batteries is ready for testing use this spring. Because of its accuracy, its re- 
liability, the ease with which it can be administered, this series of tests is rapidly becoming a country-wide 
favorite. The division of the series into four batteries makes each battery highly valid for the range it measures. 
Separate subject tests are also available. 


bad s—v—TlU SlCr OCULVZThCU 





NEW STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST — FORMS V, W, X, Y, Z 


Continued and increasing use gives assurance of the excellence of this all-time favorite. Its high reliability, 
accuracy, and validity are well known. With five forms it makes the ideal backbone of all testing programs- 


STANDARD GRADUATION EXAMINATION—FORMS A,B,C, D,E 


This comprehensive objective test is prepared especially for use as a final examination in all subjects for pupils 
completing the elementary school. Because of the limited grade range, its validity is assured. Five forms are 
now available and ready for use this spring. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York : 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


a OFFM? VINI The Citizen 


now offers the : 
oe and His Government 
) By JOHN A. LAPP and ROBERT B. WEAVER 


of STEAM HEATING dears 8. WEAVE 
bee is new doo sents—not scus of the 
7 —§ P e C i 1A he E Ss poe ot of pets ci er aia ; ae of 


government which clothes it in its sociological and 
economic settings and interprets it in the light of its 
relationship to the citizen. The authors answer the 
high school student's question, ““Why do we have 
government?’ by showing what people do for them- 
selves through government. 





































The book is built on the unit plan and is so organized 
that students will readily understand the main outlines 
of government and its functions. The problems for in- 
vestigation and study require that the students gather a 
good deal of first-hand information from the local 
community. Moreover, because the book treats govern- 
ment from a world-wide view, the student gains an out- 
look, not only on his local affairs, but also on national 
and international affairs. 


For senior high schools. Write for full details to 


Silver- Burdett 74h hesiveony 


— we... Se ees * * 1935 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF 
STEAM HEATING SYSTEM — 


For full information See Your ' ror write: 
Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc., Waterbury, 
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Fie Zrcatest Jingle Volume 
c fa £f° 
Gver Sublished 






The latest and greatest of the fa- 
mous Merriam-Websters, backed by 
a century of leadership and repre- 
senting the highest modern schol- 
arship. Just completed at a cost of 
of $1,300,000. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


William Allan Neilson, President of Smith College, Editor 
in Chief, heads the most authoritative staff of editors ever 
organized. 








Contains 600,000 Entries 
The greatest amount of information ever put into one volume. 122,000 
Entries not found in any other dictionary. 
12,000 Terms Illustrated. Magnificent Plates in Color and Half Tone. 
Thousands of encyclopedic articles wonderfully rich in information. 
35,000 Geographical Entries. 13,000 Biographical Entries. 


Exhaustive treatment of synonyms and antonyms. Definitions absolutely 
accurate yet easy to understand. Thousands of Etymologies never before 
published. Pronunciation fully and exactly recorded. 


3350 Pages. New from Cover to Cover. 


Write for free illustrated pamphlet containing 
specimen pages, color plates, and full information, 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Sprin¢field, Mass. 








Stage 
@ Equipment 


Velour Curtains « Draperies » 
Scenery and Rigging + Equip- 
ment of the Highest Quality 
+« Service and Installation by 


Experienced Personnel + Write 


TWIN CITY 
SCENIC COMPANY 


1126 CHIMES BUILDING, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
2819 NICOLLET AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
25 HENRY STREET, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
4704 PERSHING AVENUE, FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
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PROPERTY TAX LIMITATION LAWS. Edited by Glen 
Leet and Robert M. Paige. Public Administration Serv- 
ice No. 86. Chicago: Public Administration Service, 
1934. Pp. 92. $0.75. 


A collection of the arguments for and against property 
tax limitation laws. A movement that has become of sig- 
nificance and importance in public finance since the depres- 
sion. Twenty-four authorities give their opinions in this 
timely monograph. 


THE SOCIAL UNDERSTANDINGS OF THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. By Frederick H. Bair. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 625. 
New York City: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1934. Pp. v+193. $2. 


Filled with unusually vital, usable material for a con- 
ventional doctor’s dissertation. Superintendents and prin- 
cipals will profit greatly by a careful reading and study of 
the data disclosed by this serious attempt to analyze the 
superintendent of schools in relation to his working en- 
vironment. 


PHOTOPLAY APPRECIATION IN AMERICAN HIGH 
SCHOOLS. By William Lewin. English Monograph 
No. 2, National Council of Teachers of English. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1934. Pp. xv+ 
122. Paper cover. $1. 


An interesting experiment which appears to prove that 
photoplay appreciation can be taught to normal children 
of high school age. Extremely significant in its implica- 
tions for an instrument that cannot be ignored in modern 
teaching. Valuable for all teachers and administrators. 


MEASUREMENT IN RADIO. By Frederick H. Lumley. 
Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 1934. Pp. 
vii+318. 


A significant contribution to the literature of measure- 
ment. Exploratory research in a new and quite elusive 
field. This study “shows how broadcasting investigators 
have attempted to discover what programs appeal to 
listeners, what ones they actually hear, when they find 
time to listen, how much listening they do, and, most im- 
portant of all, how radio affects their daily activities.” 


ELECTRICAL TROUBLE SHOOTING. By A. H. Packer. 
Third Edition. Chicago: A. H. Packer, 8115 Harper 
Avenue, 1935. Pp. xiv+586. 


A comprehensive but intensely practical treatment of 
electricity in its specific application to the automotive in- 
dustry. Designed primarily for shop mechanics and electri- 
cians, it is usable and should be valuable in secondary school 
shop courses as a supplementary source of information for 
both teachers and students. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN EDUCATION. By 
Frederick Eby and Charles Flinn Arrowood. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934. Pp. xxiv+922. $3.50. 


Well organized, easy to read and interestingly written is 
this new general text on the development of modern educa- 
tion. A scholarly contribution in a field that has long needed 
a wider range of authorship and a greater diversity of in- 
terpretation. Valuable for public school and professional 
libraries, as well as a good university text. 
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CONTESTS 








For April, 1935 


SECTION I—EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


a ND v's. 6 od nee secoses donde rdsaearean 13 


Building the Virginia Educational Program......... 16 
By SYDNEY B. HALL and CHARLES EVERETT MyYERs, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and Supervisor of 
Research, Respectively, Richmond, Va. 


Let’s Keep the Amateur Spirit in Our Teaching...... 21 
By MARY WILLCOCKSON, Supervisor of Elementary Grades, 
Wm. McGuffey Schools, Miami University 


Rules and Regulations for School Boards............ 24 
By E. R. VAN KLEECK, Superintendent of Schools, Walden, 
N.Y. 
An Adventure in Adult Education................. 25 


By Royce S. PITKIN, Head Master, New London School, 
New London, N. H. 


What It Costs to Enforce Attendance Laws......... 28 
By Lester B. HERLIHY, United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 


Teaching Healthful Ways of Living—PartI......... 29 
BY FREDERICK RAND ROGERS, Dean of Student Health and 
Physical Education and Professor of Education, Boston 
University 
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By W. W. CARPENTER and A. G. CApps, School of Education, 
University of Missouri 


Vitalizing the Educational Institute................ 34 
By EDWIN B. FLoypD, Field Supervisor of Rural Education, 
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By HARRY DEXTER KITSON, Professor of Education, Teach- 
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Side Glances— 


Aous education 
is today one of the important and also 
one of the least explored fields in pub- 
lic education effort. Some of the prob- 
lems related to the organization of a 
state program are discussed by Dr. 
David D. Henry (Michigan) and Dr. 
Wray H. Congdon (Pennsylvania) in 
May. 


Low BRADLEY, 
a research engineer specializing in pulp 
and paper problems, who has been ac- 
tive in promoting adult education in 
the socio-economic field in New Jersey, 
writes thoughtfully of what he con- 
siders the evident weaknesses of pub- 
lic education. In his opinion the school 
creates largely its own difficulties and 
problems. He also offers a solution. 
You may disagree most violently with 
his findings in the May issue, but the 
reading won’t bore you. 


le THE school at- 


’ tempting to give lip service to reform 


and still operate under the old pat- 
terns? Is progressive methodology a 
new “patter” applied to conventional 
concepts? Is “citizenship” merely an- 
other name for the older classic “de- 
portment”? Is the graded system of 
education archaic as the ox-cart? Dr. 
W. W. Coxe, New York State depart- 
ment of education, raises all of these 
questions in a review of certain prac- 
tices to be published next month. 


Pre CIPAL Theo- 
dore Kambour (Vermont) describes a 
simple device whereby secondary school 
executives may be relieved from their 
present nightmares of whether they 
have sent the right student to the right 
institution of higher learning. Some 
might call it a principals’ protective 
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association against unfair college prac- 
tices; others would say it is merely the 
application of rational intelligence to 
a problem that has too long been one- 
sided. Read it in May and form your 
own opinion. 


Piles the Lindbergh 
saga found expression in your second- 
ary curriculum? San Diego public 
schools are doing something a bit un- 
usual in aeronautics. There’s an ex- 
cellent description of this new venture 
in the May issue. 


S UPT. Hal Steele, 
Jackson, Mich., next month offers some 
worth while suggestions for new com- 
mencement programs. Dr. H. H. Ryan, 
University of Wisconsin High School, 
raises and answers certain pertinent 
questions about scholarship marks. 
The recent advance in Teachers’ Credit 
Unions and reasonable escapes from 
the small loan shark are given by Dr. 
Villiam G. Carr; Arvid J. Burke pre- 
sents plans for summer work by pro- 
fessional personnel, and Dr. M. M. 
Chambers, our staff specialist in school 
law, is starting a new series that is of 
immediate practical interest to super- 
intendents and boards of education. 


W HICH is more 


hazardous for the school child — rid- 
ing to and from school on a bus on the 
Western plains or threading the traffic 
of the congested city streets? Hugh 
Burnett, superintendent of the con- 
solidated schools at Weskan, Kan., will 
present in the next issue some safety 
measures needed to make bus transpor- 
tation safer—a tight bus body, ad- 
vance weather reports, heaters and 
blankets, first aid kits and other pro- 
tective devices. 


Awarrinc early 
publication is an architectural descrip- 
tion of that unusual high school fea- 
ture — the separate music hall, which 
has been built by the taxpayers of 
Mason City, Iowa, to house the school’s 
prizewinning orchestras, bands and 
choirs. R. B. Irons, superintendent of 
schools, describes the building, with 
evident pride in its simplicity and its 
adaptation to its special functions. 
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Looking Forward . . . 


Oe ieaataian relations 
in our public schools might be definitely improved 
by means of better personal relations between par- 
ents and principals. The parent calls at the build- 
ing either to learn about the school or to discuss the 
problems and progress of his children. Unfortu- 
nately too many of these visits are based upon some 
adjustment need instead of being used as a con- 
structive educational device. In many instances 
they are charged with high emotion. Too often the 
initial reception of the parent is lacking in tact 
and social sense. The bare and ugly office with its 
uncomfortable furniture, designed apparently to 
discourage bill collectors and not for patrons, the 
uncivil or indifferent attitude of the reception 
clerk or secretary and the even more frequent 
negative technique of the principal need correcting. 

In meeting parents too many principals sit on 
the edges of their chairs, impatiently toying with 
articles on the desk or keeping time to an imagi- 
nary piece of music with a rather rapid tempo. 
There are far too many frowns and expressions of 
peevish impatience at interruption of routine prac- 
tice or of rest. Many times the parent has not had 
time to tell his story before he is interrupted with 
some ponderous dictum expressing the sentiment 
that the academic mind is infallible. There is too 
little consideration of the parent’s views. There 
are principals who actually run away from par- 
ents, permitting clerks or other employees to meet 
them. Others take institutional criticism as a per- 
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Dividends . . . Interest Representa- 
tion... Something About Class 


Size...“The American Way’ 
... House Organs Are Improving 


sonal affront and refuse for a time even to speak 
to the critic. They pout! 

The American public school is a democratic in- 
stitution. It will operate smoothly and successfully 
as essential cooperation between teacher, parent 
and child is carefully developed. It is also a fallible 
institution. As yet the profession does not know 
all of the answers and is scarcely master of instruc- 
tional technique and practice. The educational 
process is a wide one and encompasses much more 
than development of intellectual aspects. The par- 
ent may be of real help. The principal must remain 
a democratic executive. It may be possible for pri- 
vate business to protect its executives from an- 
noyance and detail but the public executive must at 
all times be easily available, be glad to meet parents 
and neighborhood residents and be willing to act 
his part as social parent by learning from them 
where instruction and administration may be im- 
proved. 

One of the most valuable aspects of community 
relations is the possibility for continuous education 
through friendly, personal relationships. The as- 
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sumption that an objector or a critic is always a 
“nut” or a “crank” or, on a higher lingual plane, 
an “institutional negativist” has no place in our 
social thinking. Hard effort in other phases of 
social interpretation may be completely negated by 
laziness, boorishness, academic snobbery and as- 
sumptions of infallibility. Let’s develop a more 
friendly and intelligent technique for school visita- 
tion. Those farsighted principals who have already 
recognized this problem and developed its possi- 
bilities find that it pays big dividends in social 
understanding. 


on of political 
science and of practical politics come to the same 
agreement with respect to some of the dominant 
factors working against change in local and school 
government. These elements include the deep 
seated distrust of the rural individualist for the 
city dweller; the inability of the urban man to 
understand the rural viewpoint; the apparent in- 
ability to develop a new plan worth more than the 
existing structure to which these diverse interests 
will agree, and the methods used to accomplish 
the result. 

As a result of these conditions there is evident 
an increasing difficulty in the several states at- 
tempting reorganization of public school admin- 
istrative districts. By the time the plan for larger 
units has progressed through legislative commit- 
tees it has been subtracted from by the rural 
interests, isolated by urban interests and the final 
terminal product before enactment into statute 
represents something that a playful puppy used 
for diversion and then proudly brought home. 

It is quite obvious that any initial attempt to 
secure a rational local administrative unit for pub- 
lice education must include both urban and rural 
territory. The city with its artificial boundaries, 
except in a few instances, does not make an effi- 
cient attendance district. The rural hinterland, 
detached from its natural trading centers, devel- 
oped as a consolidated area, is an incomplete unit. 
This organization emphasizes the traditional sepa- 
ration of urban and rural education and maintains 
the assumptions that they actually are different 
types. In reality, the only real difference between 
urban and rural education should be in vocational 
emphasis. The separation of these closely allied 
units does not make for equalization of local wealth 
for the support of education within the area. 

The county or region has therefore gained 
greatly in favor as the ultimate local administra- 
tive unit. With areas so large and wide it is pos- 
sible to establish internal attendance districts 
based on the social and economic community, the 
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incorporated city plus its regional drawing area in 
trading, in recreation and other social and eco- 
nomic activities. The counter argument that these 
trading areas change appreciably as people’s buy- 
ing habits change may or may not be true. If the 
county or region is the administrative limit, these 
community attendance areas may also be easily 
changed when necessary merely by shifting the 
flexible attendance boundaries. Any reorganiza- 
tion that does not include both urban and rural 
areas and so effect primary equalization is bound 
to be a disappointing makeshift. 

The mutual distrust and suspicion of rural and 
urban dwellers will be strong enough to prevent 
these essential reorganizations unless there is some 
means by which the interests of both groups may be 
safeguarded. It appears reasonable to assume that 
if not only these but also other essential group 
interests were considered, apart from territorial 
location, a big stumbling block in the path of 
change might be removed. The writing of legisla- 
tion in such a manner that the board of education 
for the new area would provide for interest repre- 
sentation from every major group should be a valu- 
able device for harmonization of these suspicions 
and conflicts. 

Within a typical county or regional unit a seven- 
member board, with staggered terms, might easily 
be provided to include constant representation 
from the farmers, finance, industry and trade, the 
professions, professional education and labor. A 
continuing board of this character, in which every 
major interest was represented, should be capable 
of protecting and harmonizing the diverse inter- 
ests. If each interest group had a legal voice in the 
development of the local aspects of the state educa- 
tional plan and could thus be assured against sus- 
picion of exploitation it seems more than reason- 
able that much of the current distrust between 
these groups could be gradually reduced. 

To those opposed to a trial of this plan it must 
be evident that both farmers and city dwellers, 
capital and labor, teacher and manufacturer must 
ultimately live together in peace to secure the great- 
est social benefits. There seems to be no better 
place to develop understanding and confidence than 
sitting around a table and progressively working 
toward that end. It seems worth trying. 


‘Ree question of increas- 
ing class sizes has been a definite problem since 
the onset of the depression. Practically all of the 
gains in urban centers within the last twenty years 
tending toward a rational reduction in class size, 
especially in elementary education, have been lost. 
Small districts with a limited load, generally far 
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below the level of sensible efficiency, have not suf- 
fered so severely. 

Unfortunately the profession itself is not of one 
mind with respect to desirable practice. The mech- 
anists using only obviously measurable instruc- 
tional efficiency as a determining factor are not 
opposed to the practice. The group that considers 
instructional efficiency as only one of several ele- 
ments in the complete educational process is defi- 
nitely opposed. Most of the evidence available from 
research in this field is limited to an immediate 
terminal result in a measurable unit. 

There are, however, many intangibles in teach- 
ing that theoretically at least have just as much 
value as those elements measured. Merely because 
our measuring instruments are too crude at pres- 
ent to appraise these values does not make plausible 
the assumption that they do not exist. Teaching is 
a personal process and we are inclined to the belief 
that no evidence yet exists which will support the 
mechanistic point of view. Caution should be ob- 
served against any extreme position in this field. 
Economic pressure is a bird of different plumage 
and at present restricted finance permits little flex- 
ibility. Unless the profession can establish a sup- 
porting public opinion based on whatever evidence 
the schools may gather, the chances of reduction 
in class size are not good. 

Here is a definite responsibility for the profes- 
sional organizations. No time should be lost in 
preparing a rational case for reasonableness in 
size of class. These facts may be made a definite 
part of our programs of social interpretation. 


i. SEEMS entirely pos- 
sible to continue the democratic ideal in our social 
and political life provided that we are willing to 
take the trouble to examine carefully the problems 
and choices before us, discuss our problems ra- 
tionally and thoughtfully, and then determine upon 
a program of achievement. To maintain our bal- 
ance in this complicated and confusing modern 
world, to get our heads clear from the fog of doc- 
trine that so heavily and persistently surrounds us 
is no easy task. Yet it must be accomplished. Suc- 
cessful experimentation in this field is actually 
going on in many parts of the country. 

In a significant recent publication titled “The 
American Way,” John W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education, tells the dra- 
matic story of his experience with a powerful 
instrument for adult education — the community 
forum. While the technical part of the book is 
largely a presentation of the methods and activities 
of the Des Moines forum programs the author has 
also woven into the telling quite a bit of rational 
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philosophy. It is his contention that the survival 
of democracy is conditioned by the development 
and maintenance of personal liberty through free- 
dom of learning. The progressive complications of 
life make it essential to provide adequate condi- 
tions under which learning may take place not only 
for children but for adults as well. The democratic 
tradition demands a continuation of the learning 
process throughout adult life. 

Unlike many schoolmen Doctor Studebaker 
thinks of adult education in terms of adult learning 
situations, socially integrated and not segmented 
and carefully subdivided into minute institutional 
forms of “credits.” To put his theories to trial the 
Des Moines board of education authorized the 
establishment two years ago of a series of public 
discussions or forums where adults could gather, 
listen to the presentation of different points of 
view on vital questions, participate directly in dis- 
cussions and progressively orient themselves with 
respect to vital movements and problems. 

While the forum idea is not a new one, the Des 
Moines plan gave it a new development in tech- 
nique and in application. It offers a worth while 
plan for the development and promulgation of 
adult education and it may also be used effectively 
in the field of social interpretation. Superintend- 
ents should certainly find this volume of real value 
in attempting solutions of their local problems. 


Ci. of the noticeable 


changes taking place during the depression has 
been in the type of house organs used by urban 
school systems. Prior to the present emergency 
the most typical professional house organ was 
either the magazine or newspaper type in which 
the editing was closely guarded and definite and 
final control rested with administrative officials. 
Teacher interest in this type was discovered to be 
more or less academic, according to Stevenson’s 
searching appraisal of the house organ. Financial 
stringency and other pressing reasons have seen a 
sudden decline in the number of superintendent- 
edited publications and an unusual increase in the 
number of house organs edited cooperatively or 
directly by teacher organizations. The change is 
desirable. The new publications are much more 
lively in tone and more interesting to read. Con- 
troversial issues are not completely excluded. They 
are also being more popularly written and their 
circulation outside of school systems is increasing. 
All of these tendencies are distinct signs of prog- 
ress in personnel management and public relations. 
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Building the Virginia Educational 


IRGINIA’S approach to planning as a guide 

\ / to educational development is distinctive in 

that it starts with educational results rather 
than with finance or accepted standards. The pupil- 
teacher relationship takes the center of the stage. 

The first project under the new Virginia state 
program for education was a study of the effect of 
educational practices upon pupil learning. The state 
board of education took the initiative in having the 
wisdom of its own regulations and the educational 
laws that it had sponsored tested by scientific 
methods. The same open-minded and questioning 
attitude has resulted in Virginia’s coming out with 
a long-term educational program characterized by 
its emphasis upon learning; it gives secondary 
place to so-called “best practice,” popular stand- 
ards, finance, material improvements and taxation. 
The problem of taxation is frankly left to the spe- 
cialists in that field. 

Costs are closely tied up with standards as to 
teacher-load, length of term and degree of special- 
ization of teachers, and these standards, as a rule, 
stand upon nothing stronger than recently estab- 
lished custom and untested personal opinion. From 
outward appearances and from measured results 
in pupil learning, some school systems where costs 
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of Virginia. 


are low are giving their children as good an educa- 
tion as other school systems where costs are high. 

Fundamental to any phase of a sound educational 
program is a knowledge of what its various pro- 
cedures contribute to the objectives sought. The 
fact that no one claims to measure all types of 
learning which education seeks does not lessen the 
importance of measuring those learnings which 
have bowed to the science of measurement. Hence, 
present educational standards, methods, organiza- 
tions and facilities are being tested for their effect 
upon learning in the elementary and secondary 
tool and academic subjects. 

Shall the program to be sponsored be built upon 
twenty pupils per teacher or forty? Actual condi- 
tions in Virginia when the study was started 
showed a range in the counties from an average of 
seventeen to an average of fifty-one pupils in aver- 
age daily attendance per teacher. Was one county 
wasting money, or was the other securing poor 
results? The right answer involves millions of dol- 
lars annually for the state and has important eco- 
nomic, social and professional implications. 

How shall the educational program provide for 
the time element — the length of the school day 
and year and the distribution of the pupils’ time 
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and the teachers’ time in school? Present practice 
here is distinctly at variance with what science has 
proved about learning and violates some of the 
most elementary principles of efficient business 
management. The Virginia studies in this field 
are conclusive in showing that the customary 
school organization of time is both wasteful and 
ineffective. 

Teacher-training practices, specialized teaching, 
departmentalization and consolidation have been 
accepted without critical scientific tests. Research 
has tended more to show how these procedures 
may be administered smoothly than to deter- 
mine what procedures should be administered 
at all. Important laboratory type researches have 
been made of many questions, but practical field 
research that will make educational planning ra- 
tional in the use of scientific facts has not yet recov- 
ered from the handling it received at birth, in the 
late nineties, when Rice of Philadelphia showed 
how school time was being wasted. Though the 
profession has long since repented of its treatment 
of Rice, little effort has been made to develop the 
practical type of research he started. 

Virginia has made its school system into a prac- 
tical experimental laboratory without interfering 
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By SIDNEY B. HALL and CHARLES EVERETT MYERS 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction and Supervisor 
of Research, Respectively, Richmond, Va. 


with the usual school work. Each teacher cooper- 
ates in furnishing the data needed through the reg- 
ular official records, and in this way, with little 
effort, millions of related facts are obtained, 
punched on cards and studied (by the use of rapid 
machines) to determine their importance or value 
in the educational set-up. Controlled experimental 
evidence obtained under actual everyday school 
conditions is available on short notice for any one 
of the fifty or more factors which can be isolated 
from Virginia records. 

Virginia’s ideal is an educational program based 
upon the best facts and theories available. This 
necessarily means that the program will be an 
ever changing one as new facts and better theories 
are developed. Though, logically, the educational 
program should follow and be built upon the con- 
clusions of research, practically, some sort of pro- 
gram must exist before research is possible, much 
less completed. Development or change in the pro- 
gram, rather than the program itself, is in reality 
the sequel of research. 

The work to be done in Virginia demanded a 
reorganization of the professional staff of the de- 
partment on a functional basis, and this, in order 
of time, was the second project. Instead of a staff 
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of individual supervisors, the new order of things 
calls for a staff whose primary function is coordi- 
nated planning, program building, policy making 
and administration. Supervision in theory becomes 
a local activity. Such an organization calls for a 
miniroum number of professional specialists in the 
state office and a capable supervisory force in the 
localities. It makes for better coordination, greater 
economy and effective use of professional services. 

The Virginia state department of education now 
consists of the state superintendent, who is also 
secretary of the state board of education, and six 
divisions, namely, instruction, higher education, 
research and finance, vocational education, libraries 
and textbooks, and buildings and equipment. Most 
of those who direct the work of these divisions hold 
a doctor’s degree and the others have the equiva- 
lent of this accomplishment in study and experience. 


The third project to receive major attention was 
the set-up for a state educational program which 
would emphasize educational results and be encum- 
bered to a minimum with unproved standards and 
questionable procedures. A review of the equaliza- 
tion experience in this and other states, Virginia’s 
segregation of taxables and studies of school costs 
led to their elimination as major factors. 

The problem of a division of responsibilities and 
financial burden between the state and locality was 
solved by ignoring the factors usually considered 
and simply setting forth the idea that if the state 
would finance an adequate minimum instructional 
program, any locality was able to provide a shelter 
for the teacher and pupils and take care of the nec- 
essary cost of permanent equipment, operation, 
maintenance and general business management. 
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Modern in architectural feeling is the new Thomas Jefferson High School at Richmond. 





The fundamental professional service is to be guar- 
anteed and paid for by the state, the variables and 
items of minor importance to the learning situa- 
tion are left to the locality. The locality is expected 
to feel more responsibility for its phase of the 
school program and take more interest in a func- 
tion which it can perform reasonably well and 
which should not be equalized. From the point of 
view of effective learning, it is a great mistake to 
attempt to teach some children in a marble palace 
while the finest of buildings might stimulate and 
inspire others. 

The primary problem before the state educa- 
tional authorities under the new program becomes 
the professional answer to the question of what 
constitutes an acceptable minimum program of 
instruction. How many teachers are needed, how 
should they be organized and directed, what teach- 
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ing and learning tools are required for the schools? 
A study of teacher-load in relation to pupil learn- 
ing and density of school population led to a tenta- 
tive standard of from twenty-five to forty pupils 
in average daily attendance per teacher, varying 
according to the density of the school population, 
and a supervisor of classroom instruction for each 
group of forty to sixty teachers. Hence, the num- 
ber of pupils in average daily attendance divided 
by the number of pupils assigned per teacher for 
the density of school population in each county or 
city gives the number of teachers needed according 
to the minimum program. In turn, the number of 
teachers determines the number of supervisors. 
Experimental studies on a countywide basis in- 
dicate that one dollar per child spent for consum- 
able instructional materials in addition to text- 
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books pays big returns in pupil learning. Free 
textbooks are estimated to cost another dollar; 
hence, the minimum program calls for two dollars 
per pupil for consumable teaching and learning 
tools. 

As the average salary for all county teachers in 
1930-31 was $719, the minimum program called 
for $720 as the minimum average salary. This 
would bring each school system up to the general 
average and, hence, tend to increase the quality of 
teaching service insofar as salaries affect it. 
Though this program was developed with the 


An elementary 
school that is typ- 
ical of Virginia 
cities is this Gin- 
ter Park build- 
ing, Richmond, 
shown above. 


Fronted by great 
trees and grassy 
lawns stands the 
classic state 
capitol. 





single thought of equalizing the quantity and qual- 
ity of professional service to be rendered in Vir- 
ginia schools, a comparison of costs showed that 
the program was acceptable and feasible in its 
financial relations. A technical study of financing 
education in Virginia by Dr. William H. Stauffer, 
economist in the state department of taxation, pub- 
lished as Senate Document No. 4, 1934, states: 
“Under this plan there will be no need for any 
equalization fund, this purpose having been 
achieved through the selective distribution of the 
teacher-load on a density of (school) population 























and average daily attendance basis and through 
the uniformly proportional allocation of the local 
burden by means of the 34-mill rate on full value.” 
At present the minimum program accepts the 
existing legal minimum term of eight months and 
otherwise conforms to existing practices and 
standards until further research develops proce- 
dures of greater promise which are enacted into 
law or which are adopted by the state board of 
education to supplant those now operative. 


Study Course Is Revised 


The revision of the curriculum for public educa- 
tion in Virginia was the fourth major project in- 
augurated. The new division of instruction, to ren- 
der maximum service, must improve the quality 
of classroom instruction. The most direct and 
promising way to accomplish this purpose was 
sought and the curriculum project selected. 

Accepting the concept that the curriculum re- 
fers to the actual experience which children have 
at school under the guidance of the teacher, it 
naturally followed that to revise the curriculum 
the school experiences of the children must be 
changed. New and enriched and more valuable 
school experience must be provided. This can be 
achieved only through the teachers; hence, Vir- 
ginia’s curriculum program was sewed up around 
the classroom teacher, who with her pupils makes 
the curriculum. 

In order to provide an essential background and 
a common understanding of terms to be used and 
principles and procedures to be followed, the teach- 
ers throughout the state were organized into small 
study groups and directed in a study of curriculum 
problems. The plan, together with the topics for 
study and extended references, was printed in a 
bulletin entitled “Study Course for Virginia State 
Curriculum Program.” More than 90 per cent of 
the teachers of the state participated in this study 
program. During the year, teachers were asked 
to record descriptions of their best work. 


What Happened the Second and Third Years 


The second year of the program was one for 
organizing the conclusions and results of the first 
year’s work into a source book for teachers. The 
teachers were organized into eight curriculum cen- 
ters, one in each state institution for training 
teachers. Local, district and state committees of 
teachers were organized and faculty members and 
out-of-state specialists served as consultants in the 
various phases of the work. During the summer 
of the second year, representatives of these pro- 
duction committees gathered at convenient and ap- 
propriate centers and the new curriculum was put 
in its preliminary try-out form. 
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The third year found the new curriculum in use 
in selected schools throughout the state and during 
the following summer this first year’s experience 
was used in a thorough revision of the try-out 
edition. 

A controlled testing program with standard 
tests indicated that children learned the funda- 
mental tool subjects as well or better under the 
new curriculum than they did under the old. 
Though the new curriculum is now printed and in 
use, it is thought of as an ever changing and con- 
tinuous permanent program beginning on a level 
where each teacher now stands in her professional 
skill and expanding as she develops in her ability 
to guide her pupils through more and more valu- 
able experiences. 

The next new step in the curriculum program is 
to be in the field of preparing new teachers for the 
new type of school instruction. The teachers’ col- 
leges had a large share in the work already done, 
but important changes need to be made in their 
offerings to turn out teachers ready to carry on in 
the schools. 


Problems Now Being Considered 


Three fairly distinct problems are now being 
considered in this connection: 

1. A carefully worked out basis of selecting 
prospective teachers. 

2. A thoroughly worked out coordinated curricu- 
lum for each trainee, which will include a maximum 
of academic training and a minimum of profes- 
sional courses. 

3. A period of apprenticeship in actual school 
situations under expert supervision and accom- 
panied by well planned and directed professional 
study. 

A fifth project, closely related to the emphasis 
upon the new curriculum and its requirements, is 
the development of elementary and secondary 
school libraries. Supplementary material comes 
forward under the new curriculum as a most im- 
portant limiting factor in the teaching-learning 
situation. Efficient library service for all pupils 
is the logical and most economical answer. 

The purpose of the foregoing description is to 
show how one state department of education has 
shifted its emphasis from supervision, inspection, 
organization and regulation to the problem of se- 
curing better results from the teacher-pupil rela- 
tionship. The yardstick of progress in Virginia 
schools is not the number of dollars spent, miles 
traveled by supervisors, schools consolidated, de- 
partmentalized or standardized or what not. Every 
educational activity may expect to justify itself in 
Virginia sooner or later by its measured usefulness 
in securing real educational values. 
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Let’s Keep the Amateur Spirit 


in Our Teaching 


By MARY WILLCOCKSON 


Supervisor of Elementary Grades, 
Wm. McGuffey Schools, Miami University 


couragement of the amateur spirit in profes- 
sionalism. Professionalism is as grave a danger 
in teaching as it is in athletics. The souls of pro- 
fessional athletes are burned out by the slogan of 
their insatiable promotors “Victory at any cost.” 
Similarly there is a vast human wreckage in school- 
rooms because teachers’ souls are lost in the 
routine of techniques. They, too, have lost the 
greatest asset in the world, youthful enthusiasm. 
A famous football star made the following com- 
ment as he watched his ten-year-old son playing 
ball: “I should rather have my lad keep that youth- 
ful enthusiasm than achieve my heights in the 
professional world. Real success in life comes from 
the joy of the adventure, not from the victory. 
How I wish professionals could retain that youth- 
ful spirit! It beats money, power, worldly success. 
It is inner success, the victorious life.” 


| oe to register an earnest plea for the en- 


Mechanical Teaching Is a Pitfall 


These comments remind me of the words of a 
famous schoolmaster. He was watching a little 
girl playing school. She was teaching paper dolls 
seated behind domino desks. Her eyes sparkled 
as she related a grotesque but vivid adventure of 
Christopher Columbus. The schoolmaster said to 
the child’s mother, “If that little girl ever becomes 
a real teacher I hope her more accurate historical 
facts and perfected story telling technique will not 
destroy the spirit of joy she now feels. How I wish 
real teachers could have as much fun as that make- 
believe teacher does!” 

The pitfall of mechanical teaching is more seri- 
ous today than formerly. Present economic pres- 
sure may necessitate fifty in a classroom instead 
of twenty. Intellectual abnormalities are likely to 
be grouped with the mass because of a lack of 
special opportunity rooms for them. The nervous 
strain of a long school day, poor equipment and 
meager materials are enough to tear down the 
energies of a strong teacher. Physical fatigue 
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Is the pitfall of mechanical teaching 
more serious today than ever? Is it 
true that many schoolrooms are mere 
factories presided over by a weary 
foreman? Or possibly by a pseudo- 
peppy foreman? This author pleads 
for the happy schoolroom, m which 


enthusiastic initiative is cherished 


accompanied by financial worries pushes her to the 
edge of the precipice. She conscientiously does the 
best she knows how to do but is worn out with the 
struggle. She will not fall into the chasm if she 
maintains a high capacity for joy in her work. 

The amateur spirit is not a matter of chrono- 
logical years or of the number of years of service. 
It is an attitude of mind. Formerly the young 
teacher had a higher degree of enthusiastic initi- 
ative and less skillful technique than older ones. 
Now she often becomes disillusioned in this topsy- 
turvy world during the early years of teaching, 
and with her improved techniques learned in a 
modern training school settles down to routinized, 
mechanical teaching. 

I recently met such a teacher as I was lecturing 
at an institute. This girl later invited me to visit 
her school. She wanted help. As I entered the 
room I found thirty children sitting with hands 
folded watching the teacher for her next direction. 
She motioned them to come to the spelling class. 
The other thirty children were diligently doing 
arithmetic seat work. The teacher’s passive, emo- 
tionless voice said, “Open your speller to page 
thirty. Pronounce the words in turn.” The spell- 
ing lesson proceeded with dispatch and decision. 

I slipped over to a boy on the other side of the 
room and asked him what he was doing in arith- 
metic. He said he was working problems in frac- 
tions. I asked him why he was doing the problems. 
He answered, “The teacher keeps us going hard all 
the time and we never ask her no reasons for 
nothing. We just obey.” 

I said to the lad, “Did you ever notice how a 
grocer has to figure fractional parts?” 
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The lad grinned and cut into my speech, “How 
did you know that my pa is a grocer? I never 
thought about these old book problems being tied 
up with my pa’s store. Gee, it’s going to be great 
fun to work the rest of them.” 

I asked the teacher why she had assigned the 
problems in fractions to the fifth graders. “Oh, 
didn’t you know we have to teach fractions in the 
fifth grade because the course of study says we 
have to do so? We have monthly examinations 
over the outline and we want to be efficient.” 

I asked her if she had any idea why fractions 
were in the course of study. “Well, I suppose all the 
fifth graders in the county have to know them,” she 
replied. You can readily see that the specific pur- 
pose for teaching arithmetic in her grade had no 
relationship to life outside of school. 


The Factory Spirit Prevails 


Monitors at the appointed time collected the 
spelling books and the arithmetic seat work. Not 
a child caused delay or disturbance. Everything 
was done with clocklike regularity. It was a well 
organized factory. The teacher pushed the button 
and gloried in the hum of the machinery. Efficiency 
was evident in every respect but there were no 
thrills of adventurous living. If a rose had burst 
into bloom under the teacher’s nose, she and her 
little automatons would not have deviated from 
their routine to smell its fragrance. What wonder- 
ful oil the amateur spirit would make for that 
machinery of mere automatons who were regi- 
mented, rewarded, promoted and paraded through 
isolated book learning! No wonder the teacher 
said to me, “I teach school so I can live.” 

I visited the sixth grade teacher next door 
searching for the amateur spirit in professional- 
ism. Here I found a mere factory with a weary 
teacher. She was worn out with the struggle for 
existence. She was conscientious and serious but 
weary with the burden of the world. The children 
gave listless responses except one lad, Joe, who 
disturbed the teacher, often irritating her to the 
point of tears. 

Joe was the only real person in that room. As I 
entered the teacher was checking over their black- 
board problems in decimal fractions. Joe had the 
correct answer but was failing to explain how he 
secured it. Finally he admitted his father had given 
him the answer. The teacher’s tired thin voice 
chided him, “Do you think it right if your father 
told you the answer?” 

Joe answered, “I didn’t think it would be right 
but I thought I’d take a chance. Pa ain’t had much 
arithmetic but he got this one right.” I was amused 
but no one smiled so I suppressed my desire. The 
teacher scowled nervously and said nothing. Evi- 
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dently the children had been taught not to laugh 
at Joe. 

After the checkup in arithmetic Joe’s reading 
class was called. The children read aloud in turn. 
No problem was set up at the beginning of the 
lesson, no stimulating thought questions were 
asked to help solve a problem. The children were 
through before the period was over so the teacher 
had them read a little Thanksgiving prayer that 
was on the next page in the reader. She suggested 
rather timidly that it would be fine for them to 
learn the prayer and offer it at the evening meal. 

Joe piped up, ““We don’t need to pray at our table 
for Ma says the cook’s reliable.” 

The teacher’s cheeks flushed and she hurried the 
children to their seats. She told me that she was 
worn out with Joe. The drudgery of teaching was 
hard enough without Joe. 

The weary teacher asked me what she should 
do about Joe. I shocked her by defending him. I 
said that Joe was the most teachable child in her 
room. His keen sense of humor was delightful — 
a thing to be enjoyed but to be guided into the 
right channels. Why not let Joe color her weary 
day for her? He might give her the amateur spirit 
in professionalism. 


Where False Enthusiasm Abounds 


I next visited a fourth grade teacher. Here I 
found a pseudo-amateur spirit — a false enthusi- 
asm. A peppy teacher rushed from one lesson to 
another. Certainly there was no monotony in that 
room for life twitched like an electric sign with 
artificial incentives and superficial devices. Would 
St. Vitus become the patron saint? First there was 
a ten-minute class in geography, 4A. Next a ten- 
minute class in history, 4B, and so on. The teacher 
thought her high voltage alternating current was 
enlarging capacity. She was using 120-watt bulbs 
but all she obtained was an illusion of the real joy 
of teaching! 

The lack of the amateur spirit in professionalism 
is not merely a matter of my own observation. 
Superintendents have also observed it. One super- 
intendent of a large city system recently related 
his strenuous efforts to find an English teacher 
for a departmental position in the intermediate 
grades. He said that there were literally hundreds 
of applicants. The English field is overcrowded but 
overcrowded with professionals in technique. What 
he wanted was a teacher who could inspire pupils 
because of her own enthusiasm for English as a 
social instrument. He related his last three inter- 
views with candidates. I shall describe his inter- 
view with the second from the last. 


He asked her if she understood children from — 


the ages of nine to thirteen. She said, “Oh, yes, of 
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course I do. I had a premedic course at the state 
university where I studied the technique of dissec- 
tion, based in our texts on a child. I ought to know 
children.” 

The superintendent continued, “If you feel that 
you understand children I suppose you understand 
their English needs.” 

“Oh, yes,” she replied. “I know English tech- 
nique very well. I have had sixteen years of dis- 
secting the English language. I began when I was 
six years old. I picked out capitals, then periods, 
then button hooks, topical sentences. When I 
reached the grammar grades I diagrammed sen- 
tences. When I took the teacher’s course at the 
normal college I learned how to teach children to 
dissect the English language.” 

The superintendent said, “You certainly are a 
dissecting professional. But unfortunately I have 
too many dissectors already in my school. I wonder 
if you realize that the actual dissection of a child 
is a matter of death and just as surely dissection 
of the English language is death to linguistic abil- 
ity. Knowledge of mechanics is useless after 
death.” 

The second of the last three candidates entered. 
The superintendent proceeded this way: “This 
position is in a school located in the poorest section 
of the town. What would you do to develop the 
youngsters’ vocabulary ?” 

The candidate answered, “Oh, I know the tech- 
nique of vocabulary building. I should bring in 
concrete things. I can’t think of the objects right 
now but maybe an apple. I should hold it up and 
ask, ‘What is this? What color is it? What is its 
shape? Where does it grow? What is it good for?’ ” 

The superintendent cut in, “You certainly are a 
professional in your field. You are a professional 
pumper but unfortunately all of the wells in that 
school district are already pumped dry. I want to 
fill the wells again with the honey of life, enthusi- 
asm for living. English is merely a tool for the 
expression of enthusiastic adventuring.” 


The Third Candidate Got the Job 


The third candidate entered. After a few min- 
utes of idle chatter he said to her, “I had an inter- 
esting experience in a fifth grade classroom yester- 
day. A boy was reading aloud from a geographical 
reader about the Hudson Bay. He stopped sud- 
denly and said, ‘Has bay rum anything to do with 
bodies of water? My mother uses bay rum and I 
should like to know what it is.” 

The superintendent paused and asked the candi- 
date, ‘If you had been the teacher what would you 
have done with the boy?” “Well, I suppose I should 
have admitted first that I did not know a great deal 
about bay rum myself but we could look it up 
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together and talk about it during the language 
period. Then I should have revived the problem 
question about the Hudson Bay to stimulate the 
desire to finish the reading first before the lan- 
guage period.” 

“But this teacher had planned to teach tech- 
nique in letter writing during the language period,” 
the superintendent told the girl. 

“T should satisfy the bay rum curiosity some 
way in the letter writing. I should make the letter 
of real social significance to the boy and to the 
class. By the way, Mr. W., what did that teacher 
really do?” 

The superintendent said, ‘“‘The boy was scolded 
and told not to waste time by asking foolish ques- 
tions and I had the unpleasant task of telling her 
at recess that the boy had real intellectual curiosity 
that she had failed to sense. She was so much 
interested in teaching technique that she forgot to 
teach the boy.” 

He told me that he had elected the girl to the 
vacancy because she believed in giving the children 
rich experiences so that they had something to talk 
about. She believed that the formal aspects of 
English training are mere tools or means to the 
end whereby ideas may be expressed. Techniques 
must be subordinated to living. 


Amateur Spirit in a Fifth Grade 


The superintendent then invited me to visit the 
best fifth grade teacher in the city system. I really 
found the amateur spirit of professionalism in her 
room. The teacher and the children were intelli- 
gently engaged in purposeful activities. The room 
was a laboratory which provided experiences in 
training in democratic living. Techniques were 
developed and routine materials handled well but 
there was evident a spirit of enthusiastic initiative. 

As I entered the room the children were holding 
a conference over the work accomplished for 
dramatization. It seems that they were criticizing 
John who was responsible for making a life-size 
police dog of cardboard. They suggested that he 
make it larger than his first offer because a police 
dog is large. John solemnly answered, “‘My police 
dog is large enough. He is in the secret service.” 
Every one had a hearty laugh and settled down 
immediately to the problem of suggesting the way 
that John could use the material for a larger dog. 

A schoolroom should be more than a mere fac- 
tory, more than a mere factory with a weary fore- 
man, more than a mere factory with a twitching 
pseudo-peppy foreman. It should be a laboratory 
for child growth in which there is a spirit of happi- 
ness. No matter if we are young or old chronologi- 
cally or in years of service, we need to cherish the 
enthusiastic initiative of the little child. 
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Rules and Regulations 
for School Boards 


By E.R. Van KLEECK 
Superintendent of Schools, Walden, N. Y. 


ministration, rules and regulations for boards 
of education have an important place. In its 
administration the American public school system 
recognizes the following principles, among others: 

1. Education is primarily the responsibility of 
the states and not of the federal government. 

2. The various states have given over the admin- 
istration of local school systems to local boards of 
education, establishing such boards through legis- 
lative enactment and vesting them, usually in the 
same manner, with certain responsibilities. 

3. For the effective consummation of these re- 
sponsibilities, the people of a state, acting again 
through their legislature, have vested in these 
boards of education suitable powers and preroga- 
tives relative to the control of education on such 
local levels as townships and cities. 

4. The principle of local autonomy in education 
means therefore local autonomy within the scope 
of these powers delegated by all the people of a 
state, through their chosen representatives in the 
state legislative body, to the representatives of the 
people of a subdivision of the state, namely, the 
local board of education. 


I: PRESENT theories of American school ad- 


Chief Duties of Superintendent 


5. Boards of education, in order to facilitate 
the efficient conduct of the schools and to advance 
local educational interests customarily engage the 
services of a professional educational administra- 
tor (usually called the superintendent of schools) 
to handle for them the actual work of managing 
the schools. 

6. For purposes of efficiency, unitary control of 
the school system in all its aspects should be vested 
in this superintendent of schools, whose chief du- 
ties it shall be: to study the welfare of the school 
system in his charge, to report recommendations 
and to advocate with the board of education proce- 
dures and policies for the system, and to act as the 
executive agent of the board of education in carry- 
ing out such of his policies as the board may ap- 
prove or such other policies as the board may adopt. 
7. In order to promote efficiency, certain basic 








policies of the board of education 
may well be set down in written 
form under the title of rules and 
regulations. 

The basic standard to be kept 
in mind in the framing of rules 
and regulations for boards of ed- 
ucation is that they, like the ad- 
ministrative organization itself, 
are means to an end and not an 
end in themselves. They are 
merely crystallizations of the 

board’s thought that will serve to make clear ad- 
ministrative relationships and should be framed 
to harmonize with the flow of authority from the 
people of the state, through their representatives, 
to the local representatives of the people, the board 
of education, and to the executive agent of the 
board, the superintendent. 


Regulations Should Be Clear and Brief 


These rules and regulations must be in accord 
with the provisions of the state constitution, the 
statutory and other law of the state, court decisions 
and rulings applying thereto, and local ordinances. 
They should be brief and without ambiguity. They 
should be consistent, avoiding contradictions. They 
should not concern themselves with the minutiz 
of school administration, but should rather be 
statements of general policy so broad that they 
have applicability not only to various problems in 
their local situation but also to school administra- 
tion generally. They should, so far as is consistent 
with the legal limitations just rehearsed, advance 
the theory of the desirability of the fiscal independ- 
ence of the board of education from municipal con- 
trol, and they should be arranged so as to consoli- 
date executive authority and responsibility in the 
superintendent of schools. 

Because they are statements of policy, these rules 
should, in the words of the National Education 
Association’s pamphlet on “The School Board 
Member,” cover “‘those matters on which the board 
has a definite policy,” and, in the words of Dr. J. 
Cayce Morrison, they should “grow from experi- 
ence.” 

The rules should recognize clearly that the func- 
tion of the board of education is to govern the 
school system through passing, approving or dis- 
approving policies relative to the system, and later 
by judging the effectiveness of the policies, and 
that the function of the board’s executive agent, 
the superintendent, is to study and advocate sound 
policies and to put into effect such of them as the 
board approves. 

It goes without saying that there should he pro- 
vision for the revision of the rules and regulations. 
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An Adventure in Adult Education 


By ROYCE S. PITKIN 
Head Master, New London School, New London, N. H. 


studying modern economic and social prob- 

lems? If they are, what can be done about 
it? The results of an undertaking in New London 
have convinced me that the answer to the first 
question is an unqualified ‘“Yes”’ and to the second, 
“A great deal.” 

Located in the lake region of New Hampshire, 
New London is a beautiful hill town eight miles 
from the nearest railroad station. The permanent 
population of about 850 is supported by the sum- 
mer tourist and residence business and by general 
farming, although an increasing number of persons 
are depending on occupations arising from the 
growth of Colby Junior College. 


A RE the adults of rural America interested in 


Rural New England Is Setting 


Studies made of the public school pupils indicate 
that the distribution of intelligence is about nor- 
mal. The range of ability is from that of morons 
to superior minds. Like most small rural communi- 
ties of New England, New London has been con- 
servative in education, politics, religion and social 
theory for decades. For more than ninety years 
its intellectual life centered about Colby Academy, 
a traditional coeducational institution that had as 
its chief aim preparation for college. Five years 
ago the school was reorganized as a junior college 
for women with Dr. H. Leslie Sawyer as president, 
and since then has been enjoying a steady growth 
in enrollment and usefulness. 

To provide educational opportunity for the boys 
and girls of New London of high school age, the 
school district voted two years ago to establish a 
high school in connection with the central elemen- 
tary school already in operation. 

Though conservative in social theory, in actual 
practice the community has been progressive and 
has moved steadily toward collectivism. It has in- 
stalled an adequate and efficient water and fire 
protection system, it has built a modern sewage 
disposal plant, it has an excellent system of coun- 
try roads, many of which are hard surfaced, it 
employs a school nurse, it maintains a public hos- 
pital, and it supports with the aid of private 
benefactions an excellent library employing two 
full-time librarians. Except for its public school 
facilities, which are quite inadequate, its commu- 
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nity equipment is much better than is ordinarily 
found in small New England towns. 

Contrary to the opinions of some of the summer 
visitors, there is a great deal of activity in New 
London after the tourist season has closed. As a 
matter of fact the real community life is most 
active and varied in the cooler seasons. The 
grange, the lodges, the church organizations, the 
hospital aid association, the dramatic club, the gar- 
den club, the women’s club, the junior college and 
the high school all provide opportunities for people 
to use their talents and time. It is not uncommon 
for two or three major events to be taking place 
the same night. Hence it cannot be said that there 
is nothing for the townsfolk to do. In spite of this 
extensive program of community activities there 
has been no forum for the planned discussion of 
social-economic problems and no adult organiza- 
tion that was primarily educational in nature. 

Believing that a few of the adults might welcome 
an opportunity to study and discuss some aspects 
of contemporary life, Dr. J. Duane Squires, instruc- 
tor in history at Colby Junior College, and I an- 
nounced through the little weekly paper that we 
would offer an evening course in the problems of 
modern society to adults who might be interested. 
Upon hearing of the proposal the librarians at the 
Tracy Memorial Library announced their desire 
to join the class and volunteered the use of the 
conference room in the library for the meetings. 


The First Night Audience 


With some fear and trembling lest there should 
be no further response to the call and that we 
would be found all dressed up with no place to go, 
Doctor Squires and I went to the library for 
the first meeting in the latter part of November. 
Imagine our surprise at finding more than thirty 
persons who wanted to enroll for the course! The 
response was almost disconcerting but the plan for 
the winter was outlined and the first talk given. 
As the winter progressed additions were made to 
the group until it included more than forty persons. 
The occupational distribution is interesting. There 
were housewives, teachers from the public schoo! 
and the junior college, laborers, librarians, farm- 
ers, a doctor, a minister, bookkeepers, business 
men, a contractor, a retired business man and a 
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From an airplane one gets 
this view of the New 
Hampshire lakes and 
woods around New Lon- 
don, where the adventure 
in adult education de- 
scribed by Mr. Pitkin is 
taking place. In the photo- 
graph below is shown a 
near view of the Colby 
Junior College campus 
seen in the foreground 
of the picture at the left. 
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Class meets in the community library and on very cold nights the group gathers around the fire in this reading room. 


surveyor. Of this number two were members of 
the local school board. 

The course was called “An Introduction to Amer- 
ican Civilization Today.” Among the topics dis- 
cussed were the characteristics of modern economic 
society, the influences that mold our opinions, the 
influence and development of machines, economic 
influences in American history, the place of the 
modern corporation, the growth of the constitu- 
tion, the relation of government to the common 
man, the influence of the frontier and the results 
of its passing, and the possibilities of a planned 
society. At the opening of each meeting either 
leader would present his views on the subject 
under consideration and this would be followed by 
animated and sometimes heated discussion by the 
members of the group. 

With this method there was actual participation 
by the group and not mere listening. Naturally 
the discussions would turn to such timely matters 
as the Tugwell bill, the cancellation of the air mail 
contracts, the NRA, Hitlerism and the investiga- 
tions of the Senate committee on banking. Time 
after time in one form or another this question 
would be asked “‘How can the glaring defects in our 
social order be corrected?” Of course, the proposed 
remedies would call for collective action. 
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A general reading list was prepared and mimeo- 
graphed at the beginning of the course and smaller 
lists were distributed for each subject studied. The 
libraries of the junior college and the high school 
cooperated with the public library in making up a 
special shelf of magazines and books for the use of 
the group. Books not found in any of the local 
libraries were obtained from the state library 
through the efforts of the town librarians. The 
enterprise was, therefore, cooperative in spirit and 
practice. It seemed to be a happy and profitable 
experience for all concerned and it demonstrated 
the possibility of extending the services and facili- 
ties of private and public educational institutions 
to the adult members of the small town. 

This spirit of cooperation was carried into the 
program of the community church when the min- 
ister began a series of sermons dealing with the 
social problems of the nation. 

Reports that have come to me from rural com- 
munities in which adult courses in contemporary 
history or economics have been given this winter 
through the agency of the FERA indicate that 
there is genuine desire on the part of country peo- 
ple to become familiar with the social problems 
that are now pressing for solution in America. 

One cannot refrain from speculating on what the 
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results would be if every state department of edu- 
cation were to organize a group of _ skilled 
teachers trained in the social sciences and ac- 
quainted with rural life to go to the rural sections 
to lead adult study groups; if every county and 
district superintendent of schools were to stimu- 
late the organization of such groups, and if every 
small high school faculty were to join forces with 
other agencies in its community for the planned 
study of the social order. 

Would it be too much to expect to see the dis- 
appearance of apathy toward government? Would 
people continue to endure a condition of poverty 
in the midst of plenty? Would farmers and labor- 
ers remain destitute while the managers of busi- 





ness enjoyed princely incomes? Would schools stay 
closed while billions of government money were 
poured into private industry? 

When discussing the possibilities of achieving 
a planned society, I stated that one of the difficulties 
that stood in the way was lack of information on 
the part of most people. Immediately one of the 
older members of the class said, “But if there were 
more groups like this people would get the infor- 
mation.” Doesn’t that statement constitute a chal- 
lenge to the educators of the nation? 

It seems inconceivable that the forces of reaction 
could withstand the demand for improvement in 
our American life that such a mass movement 
in social education would surely bring to pass. 





What It Costs to Enforce Attendance Laws 


By LESTER B. HERLIHY 
United States Office of Education 


STUDY of 215 city school systems representing cities 

of the various size groups discloses that the sum of 
$3,540,226 was spent by them during the fiscal year 1931-32 
for the purpose of enforcing the provisions of school laws 
relative to compulsory attendance. 

New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit and Los An- 
geles, each with a population of more than a million, used 
52.1 per cent of the total amount expended by the 215 
cities. These five cities supported the activities of a total 
of thirteen chief and 693 field attendance officers. They 
recorded the highest percentage of average daily attendance 
of the three groups into which the seventy-four cities with 
populations of 100,000 and more embraced by this study 
have been divided. 

The average daily attendance for the group was 88 per 
cent of the enrollment figure. That is, for every 100 pupils 
enrolled, there were 88 pupils in average daily attendance. 
This compares with the 86 pupils in average daily attend- 
ance per hundred enrolled in the next size group, 500,000 
to 1,000,000 population, and the 84.5 pupils to each one 
hundred enrolled in the group of 61 cities with populations 
from 100,000 to 500,000. 

The group of five largest cities spent for the enforcement 
of compulsory education an average of 18 cents more per 
pupil in average daily attendance than did the group of 
eight first-class cities next in size, and 42 cents more than 
the group of sixty-one cities forming the third division of 
the first class for the purposes of this study. 

This expenditure per pupil of 85 cents, the largest of any 
shown by the several groups of first-class cities, seems re- 
flected in the higher percentage of average daily attendance 
held by this group of largest cities over all other groups 
except that of the third class with its 88.9 pupils in average 
daily attendance of each 100 enrolled. 

Assuming that the larger expenditure per pupil made 
by the group of five largest cities was responsible for the 
higher percentage in average daily attendance shown, 
might it not follow that a like per pupil expenditure on the 
part of the other groups with lower percentages should 
serve, all things being equal, to produce the like result? 
For instance, in the group of eight cities of the second 
division of the first class (population 500,000 to 1,000,000), 
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on the basis of 85 cents per pupil, or an increase of 18 cents 
over the expenditure made of 67 cents per pupil, it would 
require the additional amount of $156,952 for the group to 
attain an increase of 17,900 pupils in average daily attend- 
ance. This increase would raise the average daily attend- 
ance to 88 per cent of the enrollment. 

In the third division of the first-class cities (population 
100,000 to 500,000), the additional amount required as an 
expenditure is $873,484 to increase the percentage of the 
pupils in average daily attendance from 84.5 to 88. This 
would represent an increase of 80,798 pupils in average 
daily attendance for this group. Likewise in the group of 
84 cities comprising the second class for this study, an 
increase in expenditure of $394,491 might have resulted in 
the average daily attendance being raised to 88 per cent of 
the enrollment. In this group it is a matter of bringing into 
the schools an average of 20,337 additional pupils. 

The group of third-class cities, comprising a selection of 
fifty-seven cities, made the highest percentage in average 
daily attendance to enrollment of any of the five groups 
concerned. Moreover, its average expenditure per pupil in 
average daily attendance was but 31 cents. 

The first and second-class groups of cities comprise the 
large commercial, industrial and metropolitan centers of 
population with their congested living conditions and large 
foreign colonies. The enforcement of the school attendance 
laws requires a greater effort in these centers of dense 
and cosmopolitan populations than is the case with the third- 
class cities wherein economic conditions are simpler. 

It would seem that the cities of this third-class group still 
manage to get along in their enforcement work with the old 
traditional type of truant officer now passé in the larger 
cities. At least such is the inference to be drawn from a 
comparison of the expenditure per attendance officer be- 
tween the groups of larger cities and this third-class group. 

In the group of first and second-class cities the average 
expenditure per attendance officer is slightly more than the 
expenditure made as an average per teacher. From this it 
would appear that the duties of the position in these groups 
of first and second-class cities require a more extensive 
background in education and training than was needed by 
the old-time truant officer of a past generation. 
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Panel illustrating preventive medicine 
reproduced from the murals of Diego 
Rivera in the Detroit Institute of Arts. 
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Teaching Healthtul Ways of Living 


UTWARDLY, the people of the United 

() States appear to enjoy better health than 
ever before. Life expectancy tables indi- 

cate an average span of from fifty-seven to sixty 
years. Only recently it was forty-five years, and 
progressively lower in the darker ages. Hospitals 
abound to care for the ill. Public health services 
are everywhere. Medical schools reject more ap- 
plicants than they accept. Tuberculosis “is all but 
stamped out.” Typhoid fever and smallpox are 
under control. Infant mortality rates are dropping. 
To the initiated, however, the situation appears 
otherwise. Our vaunted good health is chiefly a 
statistician’s paradise. While the average life span 
increases, older persons tend to die sooner. We 
preserve infants and invalids to build up the statis- 
tical average while civilization destroys the robust 
earlier than formerly. Cancer, heart disease and 
mental disease are increasing at alarming rates. 
Automobile accidents alone carry off thirty-odd 
thousand annually. In 1900 there was one hospital 
bed for every 240 persons in our country. Today 
the ratio is 1 to 120. In 1965, at present rates of 
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change, the ratio would be 1 to 60. In 1932 more 
than seven million persons were admitted to hospi- 
tals in the United States; in ten years the total 
would equal half the population. These figures 
take no account of illness in homes. 

Viewing the situation in a still broader way pro- 
vides a more complex but not more hopeful picture. 
Health does not come of itself. It must be achieved 
and conserved by the proper use of food, exercise, 
rest, avoidance of harmful bacteria and correction 
of natural and acquired defects. Nor is nature a 
safe guide to healthy habits of life in modern 
society. The more complex is the civilization, the 
less do instincts serve to maintain health and the 
more necessary are artificial adjustments. More- 
over, civilization itself daily adds new loads to be 
borne by the body and mind — the nerve excite- 
ment of radio, the cinema and rapid transporta- 
tion, for example. Even the practice of medicine 
multiplies social burdens, for it protects the unfit 
as well as the fit. By concentrating on the unfit it 
increases even more the burden on the fit, who must 
provide food, shelter and care for ever increasing 
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numbers of their brothers. Thus the nation’s 
health has become a vital public problem which is 
increasing rather than decreasing, and the impor- 
tance of which can only continue to grow in the 
immediate future. 

Educators, sociologists and statesmen may prof- 
itably learn a valuable lesson from the passing 
financial cataclysm. As specialists in economics 
predicted financial and industrial collapse long be- 
fore a sanguine citizenry recognized the presence 
of catastrophe, so do experts in medicine and 
sociology today anticipate similar threats to physi- 
cal existence itself. It is easy and even popular to 
ignore these storm warnings, to think wishfully, 
and to be wise after the event. 

Ignoring facts will not greatly affect the trends 
they reveal, whether in industry, finance or public 
hygiene. Those educators whose leadership closely 
approaches statesmanship are likely to be most 
forehanded and venturesome in reorganizing their 
curriculums, teaching methods and selection of 
personnel to meet civilization’s future needs. 

The school must deal in futures if it is to serve 
its purpose, for health problems cannot but in- 
crease, according to every sign which experts rec- 
ognize and record for our guidance. 


Why Eugenics Will Not Succeed 


Several alternatives are available to those who 
would solve the major problem of civilization, “chow 
to keep alive.” War, famine, disease, infanticide, 
abortion, contraception, birth control and a return 
to agrarian existence are obvious but fearfully 
costly solutions. These have been the usual 
“choices” among ancient peoples, and each first 
destroys or otherwise eliminates those most able 
to bear the torch of civilization. Unfortunately or 
otherwise, eugenics, the only logical and perma- 
nently successful method of conserving human 
health, is not likely successfully to meet the issues 
either. Man is too emotional for so reasonable a 
plan. 

Of the more immediate and humane solutions to 
the problem of conserving human health, it is of 
the greatest significance to educators that the 
medical profession is turning to preventive medi- 
cine for the relatively ultimate solution of its prob- 
lem. Now, the public health service is medicine’s 
strongest preventive arm and sanitation is its most 
effective weapon. But slowly and steadily educa- 
tion is becoming recognized by family physicians 
as well as state health departments as the most 
logical and far-reaching tool for the conservation 
of the nation’s health. 

Coincidentally, educationists are just beginning 
to realize the importance of health in education, 
and they have taken the first forward step by in- 
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cluding it in their lists of remote aims and imme- 
diate objectives. It is high time, and for at least 
three reasons. 


Even though intellectual development is the sole 
ultimate aim of formal education, the conservation 
of health must be of prime immediate consequence 
to teachers, for learning depends on the creation 
and modification of brain patterns, and education 
is ultimately a physiological process. If the blood 
supply to nervous tissues lags, or if the blood itself 
is lacking in quality, or if it fails to carry sufficient 
oxygen and food, or if it fails to remove waste 
products, the brain patterns resulting from expe- 
riences in school and elsewhere will be unstable at 
best and may not even be formed. Again, if the 
muscular tissues of the body are undeveloped or 
grow relaxed or flabby, the normal and imperative 
physical activities of life so greatly deplete vitality 
that little strength or will remains for concentra- 
tion on learning. Physical fatigue sets in, clogs the 
tissues with waste products, and mental concen- 
tration is discouraged, if not quite prevented. 

If the various organic systems are weak, defec- 
tive or diseased, the primary bodily functions are 
impaired and learning is handicapped. If the sense 
organs of touch, hearing and vision, which provide 
the mind with raw material for thought, attitudes 
and ideals are defective, learning will not occur. 
Moreover, it is a prime rule of educational psychol- 
ogy that teaching is most effective and learning 
most permanent and broad when interest is keen- 
est and activity greatest. However, these condi- 
tions are possible only to the degree that the body 
is healthful. Is it, perhaps, the greatest weakness 
of university teachers of educational method that 
they neglect health conservation or treat it in only 
the most cursory fashion, even though it is the 
most fundamental aid to learning? 


The Dyspeptic Is a Poor Dinner Companion 


Public school teachers must take more thought 
of pupil health because public education has broad- 
ened its scope and purpose. Not simply intellectual 
development is the goal. Social adjustment is now 
a prime objective. The production of effective per- 
sonal adjustments requires a wide variety of 
physical activities and emotional control, which in 
turn depend primarily on physical health. The dys- 
peptic makes a poor conversationalist or dinner 
companion. The malnutritioned child can hardly 
learn to play and enjoy games. Those with certain 
curable physical defects remain social outcasts. 
Ability to participate in a multitude of social activi- 
ties depends on the possession of reserve vitality: 
health plus. Invalids generally make poor citizens, 
if citizenship means sharing what one has in abun- 
dance with those who lack. It seems, thén, the 
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most obvious logic that teachers interested pri- 
marily in the social development or citizenship 
training of their pupils should attend closely to 
the conservation ot their health. 

If education means growth in its broadest sense, 
teachers should be concerned with physical devel- 
opment for its own sake — in the same way and 
for the same or similar reasons that they are con- 
cerned with mental or social development. There 
are as real, as legitimate and as profound joys in 
swimming, tramping, dancing and gymnastics as 
in history, geography, sociology or foreign lan- 
guages. But they depend for enjoyment on abun- 
dant vitality. 


Crimes Committed Daily by Teachers 


These considerations ought profoundly to influ- 
ence all professional educators, whether superin- 
tendents of schools or classroom teachers, to 
modify their whole approach to teaching methods 
and materials. Already a few have done so. It is 
the most elementary common sense to challenge 
the efficiency, to say nothing of the purposes, of 
teachers who today hold forth on mathematics 
before pupils unable to concentrate because of de- 
pleted vitality ; who labor over history with pupils 
suffering from tuberculosis or toothache, or who 
drill in sports or gymnastics pupils suffering from 
flat feet, poor posture, cardiac defects, or overnu- 
trition. Yet all these social-hygienic-educational 
crimes are committed daily by instructors who 
have yet to be encouraged to put first things first 
in teaching. 

Nor are teachers greatly to be blamed for these 
irrationalities. The system into which teachers 
have been fitted has required them so to behave. 
The system needs changing. 

Selfishly, too, it behooves teachers to turn their 
active and continuous attention to health; first, 
because parents are perennially concerned with 
such matters and respond with personal apprecia- 
tion and public support to school programs which 
emphasize it, and, second, because if schools fail 
to take adequate steps in this direction, public 
health authorities will be forced to assume the re- 
sponsibility in the interests of preventive medicine. 
It should be intolerable to educators to relinquish 
this vital function of health education to any other 
agency. 

The case for health conservation in public 
schools is so strong that practically every writer 
on aims and objectives includes it as a major func- 
tion of public education. These statements of 
theorists are merely predictions of a logical future. 
Actual changes in curriculums and teaching meth- 
ods are progressing but slowly in all save the most 
favored communities. Inertia, the lack of training 
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for health services in teacher-training institutions 
and a growing tendency to regard all innovations 
as frills still seriously hinder the support of ade- 
quate health education programs. 

The following specific points are made to supple- 
ment the more general considerations of the fore- 
going sections. 

1. It has been suggested that the medical pro- 
fession or the public health service alone might 
assume the burden of health education. This would 
be impossible as well as improper — improper be- 
cause school officers must organize, direct and con- 
trol their own programs, and these cannot be 
isolated from health problems; impossible because 
the medical profession is already harassed by a 
burden it can hardly carry. This group of 800,000 
physicians, nurses, dentists, and hospital attend- 
ants is finding it impossible to meet the needs of 
the 2 to 3 per cent of the population who are, at 
any given time, too ill to care for themselves satis- 
factorily. Who is to care for the other 30 to 40 
per cent who are below normal but not under doc- 
tors’ supervision? They must care for themselves, 
largely, following habits and instructions learned 
from others: teachers, whether in school or out. 
Likewise some group must teach the 40 to 60 per 
cent who are well how to stay so. Who shall per- 
form this service if not public and private school 
teachers? 

2. There is another point of view which teachers 
will do well to examine: the relative values of va- 
rious curricular items. 


What the Crabbed Schopenhauer Said 


Which is more important, to know that Wash- 
ington crossed the Delaware, or that breakfast 
cereals X and Y and Z are more wholesome than 
others? If the school day is already crowded, which 
should be discarded, knowledge of geography or 
how to select food? Is correct spelling really vital 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, or is 
a recess full of joyful play at midmorning more 
important? Surely, time can be found for all the 
really vital phases of each subject, but it is su- 
premely foolhardy to reject health training and 
instruction to preserve intact very much of what 
is now included in most elementary and intermedi- 
ate school courses of study. Even so intellectual 
and crabbed an old philosopher as Schopenhauer 
once warned his people that ‘‘the greatest folly is 
to neglect health for any other advantage in life.” 

3. A bare definition of health is a potent argu- 
ment for its inclusion as a prime aim of education. 
If for no other reason, it is necessary to define our 
term because its great popularity has already 
tempted some to misuse it in defense of otherwise 
questionable programs. Health means capacity for 
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“The school must deal in futures if it is to serve its purpose.” 


activity — capacity to do physical and mental work 
— power to engage in the ordinary functions of 
living without undue fatigue. Health is primarily 
a physiological phenomenon, not to be confused 
with the social graces or morality. “Moral health” 
and “social health” are a misuse of terms. One 
should say “social efficiency,” rather, or “moral 
probity.” It is proper to distinguish between phys- 
ical and mental health because so often one’s ca- 
pacity for physical activity varies greatly from his 
sapacity for mental activity. Both relate to health 
because both have immediate and profound rela- 
tions to physiologic processes. 

Now observe how this definition links the teach- 
er’s health education activities to his educational 
philosophy. All who call “life more abundantly” 
their guiding star in teaching must find in the pro- 
motion of pupil health a major immediate satis- 
faction. For in what other way can human beings 
so effectively assist their brothers to live more 
abundantly than by increasing their capacity for 
activity, which means capacity for experience and 
is in turn the only way to learning or growth? 


“Show Me a Lazy Pupil, and —”’ 


It is interesting to note, too, how our definition 
of health suggests an easy and highly valid way of 
recognizing its extent in any individual or group. 
If health is capacity for activity, then the most 
active individuals are most healthy, and the least 
active are least healthy. The chief exceptions to 
this rule are those whose environment has improp- 
erly restricted them. “Show me a lazy pupil, and 
I will show you an unhealthy or underprivileged 
one” is a reasonably safe formula. Recognition of 
the truth of this observation will go far toward 


arousing the traditional teacher to a new concep- 
tion of his job. 

4. It has been repeatedly revealed to me that 
teachers have not been informed concerning the 
scope of legitimate and necessary school health 
programs. They are often even ignorant of the 
health services provided for their own pupils. Re- 
cently a certain teacher undertook to investigate 
simply the provisions made for physically handi- 
capped pupils in her own city. What she discovered 
was so effectively portrayed in a report she pre- 
pared for her superiors that it was published, with 
several photographs of special! classes, as a special 
Sunday feature covering a page and a half in the 
local newspaper. 


The Danger in Health Consciousness 


The increasing importance of health conserva- 
tion and education cannot be gainsaid. Schools of 
tomorrow are likely to be dominated in curriculum, 
teaching method and estimation of results by this 
aim, as their physical construction is today so 
dominated. Still, as one can hardly tap one dent 
out of a tin sphere without tapping in another, so 
there is grave danger that teachers of tomorrow 
will render their pupils health-conscious to a de- 
structive degree. Indeed, even the phrase “health- 
conscious” expresses the danger. The less conscious 
pupils are concerning their bodies, the healthier 
they are likely to be, if at the same time they 
avoid controverting fundamental rules of hygiene. 

The chief implication of these observations is 
that children must be inculcated with healthful 
ways of living in the earliest years. Health con- 
servation is thus primarily a problem for parents 
and for kindergarten and elementary teachers. 
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HE interest- 
ing article by 
Shouse in the 


January issue of The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS 
raises several perti- 
nent questions. As we 
read his discussion of 
the problem, “Is it fair 
that high school in- 
structors are paid 
more than elementary 
teachers?” several 
questions come to our minds. Fair to whom? 
Are schools not organized for the child? Is not his 
welfare the first and most important criterion? 
Is he not the same child who is being taught by 
both elementary and high school teachers save that 
he is passing through different ages and different 
periods of his development? Can we say that any 
period in the training of a child is more important 
than any other? 

The period through which any child is now being 
guided, regardless of what level it happens to be, 
is the most important. Some believe that the early 
training of the child is most important. Without a 
good beginning much time for the child may be lost 
or his entire educational career may be crippled. 
Yet it seems to us that however serious his handi- 
cap may be as the result of a possibly poor begin- 
ning, it is the constantly present training that actu- 
ally determines the child’s chances of overcoming 
whatever handicaps he may be working under and 
proceeding to more advanced fields. Because these 
fields are more advanced does not mean that they 
are more important to the child. 


Poor Teaching in the Grades 


Many high school teachers spend a large percen- 
tage of their free time and much of their classroom 
time in reteaching fundamentals to children. Some 
children who enter our high schools cannot read 
intelligently, others cannot handle the elements of 
arithmetic, some do not speak or write the English 
language effectively. When teachers ignore this 
problem their student failures are legion. 

How much of the elimination of pupils from 
grades five to nine is due to poor teaching? Where 
is the high school teacher responsible for these 
eliminations? Should the high school teacher be 
satisfied when a large percentage of children are 
consequently denied high school training? Is this 
a problem of the high school teacher or is it one 


1Shouse, R. D., “The Salary Question,” in The NATION’s SCHOOLS, 
January, 1935, Vol. 15, pp. 25-26. 
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Unfair to Whom? 


By W. W. CARPENTER and A. G. CAPPS 


School of Education, University of Missouri 


Another reply to opponents 
of a single salary schedule 





that must be solved by 
society in spite of the 
complacency of the 
high school teacher? 

The higher salaries 
of high school teachers 
are not a result of the 
law of supply and de- 
mand. The higher sal- 
ary is the cause or fac- 
tor which directs ener- 
getic prospective 
teachers into a length- 
ened period of training that not only well pre- 
pares them for the job they are to do, but also cuts 
down the number of qualified persons, thus con- 
trolling the supply. 

The public is realizing, more and more, the truth 
of the following statement made by Shouse: “‘Skill- 
ful elementary school teaching is as important as 
skillful high school teaching, perhaps even more 
important.” When the public fully appreciates this 
truth, then the minimum training required of ele- 
mentary teachers and the minimum salary paid to 
elementary teachers will be comparable to those 
of high school teachers. 


High School Salaries Attract the Energetic 


As it is now, the larger salary in the high school 
attracts energetic people who are willing to take 
advanced training. This in turn controls the sup- 
ply of available elementary teachers as it has, con- 
trariwise, controlled the supply of high school 
teachers. What would be the attitude of the oppo- 
nents of the single salary schedule if this so low- 
ered the supply of trained elementary teachers that 
there was a scarcity? Would they then demand 
a much higher salary for the elementary teachers? 

We are a little confused with regard to what is 
implied by the author when he says, in listing four 
reasons against the single standard, “Older chil- 
dren are naturally more expensive in their tastes 
and demands than are younger children.” Does he 
mean that because a physician is a baby specialist 
he should live entirely on infants’ food, sleep in a 
crib, and wear short pants? Is “the higher salary 
for the secondary teacher the natural thing to ex- 
pect”? Is the physician who treats the aged more 
respected than the physician who officiates at the 
child’s birth, advises his diet and cares for the wee 
one’s many upsets? Isn’t it a matter of specializa- 
tion? There is only one kind of physician in town 
that you want to care for your baby and he is the 
child specialist. However, you do not want him to 
perform an operation on your wife. If that is nec- 
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essary you select another physician, a surgeon 
skilled in the necessary techniques. Each is a spe- 
cialist in his own field, and in medicine each recog- 
nizes the other as a specialist. Is it not also true in 
education? Is the teacher of reading a good chem- 
istry teacher or vice versa? Probably not, because 
each is, or should be, a specialist in his own field. 

The article uider consideration makes the fol- 
lowing statement concerning poor teachers : 

“The administration of a school system in such 
a manner that a community gets the maximum 
value for its school dollar depends largely upon 
the maintenance of a reasonable balance in the 
expenditure of school funds for the various factors 
which go to make that school system. A commu- 
nity that builds fine buildings and staffs them with 
poor teachers is not getting the full value of its 
school dollar.” 

He has stated here a fundamental truth, “A com- 
munity that builds fine buildings and staffs them 
with poor teachers is not getting the full value of 
its school dollar.” Communities are now realizing 
this truth and many of them know that to get the 


full value of their expenditures it is necessary to 
pay all grades of teachers salaries attractive to 
those who have been trained for their positions. 

The question is not one of luxury as proposed by 
the author when he says: “If school districts were 
always going to have abundant funds, high school 
teachers would be the last to protest against the 
luxury of having single salary schedules, but when 
the single salary plan threatens to damage the effi- 
ciency of the organizations of which they are a 
part, they can be expected to ask that salary sched- 
ules conform to natural economic laws and to the 
economic conditions under which we live.” 

No, the question is not one of luxury. The ques- 
tion is one of justice. The opponents of the single 
salary schedule say they would not protest against 
this luxury if sufficient money were available. 
Surely if they consider the single salary schedule 
wrong in principle they would not support it, al- 
though ample funds were available. In the last an- 
alysis the question is not one of availability of 
money, but it is one of justice. And justice to 
whom? Certainly justice to the school child first. 
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Vitalizing the Educational Institute 


By EDWIN B. FLOYD 


Field Supervisor of Rural Education, Connecticut 


county organization have never been empha- 

sized. Perhaps Connecticut’s educational pro- 
gram is different from that of most other states 
in that it has no county educational organization. 
Towns and cities having twenty or more teachers 
are required by law to supply their own superin- 
tendent, who is the executive officer of the school 
system and is responsible to his local board of edu- 
cation. 

Rural towns having fewer than twenty teachers 
must either supply their own superintendent or 
make application to the state board of education 
for the services of a field supervisor. The normal 
load for such field supervisors is about five towns, 
usually from thirty to forty teachers. In eight 
instances the state board of education has doubled 
the territory, establishing central offices with cleri- 
cal help. In these state offices the field supervisor 
is assisted by a primary field supervisor; hence a 
larger group of towns with from sixty to eighty 
teachers becomes a unit of supervision. 

As a field supervisor in one of these combination 
set-ups, serving eight towns in New Haven County, 
I have been interested for the last ten years in 
promoting the modern activity program; hence I 
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have felt that methods used in the old teachers’ 
institutes have little to offer in an activity program. 

Accordingly modern institute programs have 
been worked out that are of interest to teachers, 
parents and school board members. Through them 
they come to appreciate how the units of work are 
carried on in the activity program. 

These programs are the product of a definite 
philosophy of education and are gradually woven 
together as I visit my one, two, four or eight-room 
schools. I have come to believe that an administra- 
tor cannot effectively administer or supervise 
teaching and learning without spending most of 
his time in the classroom. 

All of the activities on the program, such as the 
following one, are an outgrowth of our regular 
classroom work. 


MODERN SCHOOL INSTITUTE FOR TEACHERS AND PARENTS 
THEME: The Education of the Whole Child. 


EDUCATION DEFINED: “Education is the revision and recon- 
struction of experiences and adds to the experiences and 
increases the ability to direct the course of future experi- 
ences.”—John Dewey. 

1. Our Banking Unit in Which Arithmetic, Language, 
History, Habits of Cooperation and Skills Are Learned. 
Eighth Grade Group, Center School, Waodbridge 
Helen Tomlinson, teacher (25 min.) 
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2. Developing Units of Work Out of Our Tercentennial 
Program. 
Robert C. Deming, Director of Adult Education, 
State Board of Education, Hartford (30 min.) 
3. Children Develop Hidden Personalities Through Dram- 
atization 
Fifth and Sixth Grade Group, Warner School, Wood- 
bridge 
Katherine Banks, teacher (15 min.) 
4. Some Social, Physical and Mental Outcomes Attained 
Through the Activity Program. 
Ritta FitzMaurice, Wolcott 
Mary C. Roach, Southbury (20 min.) 
The Adjustment of the Curriculum to Meet the Needs 
of the Individual Child. 
Mrs. Grace Curtis, Center School, Woodbridge 
(10 min.) 
6. How Much Do We Know About Our Children? 
Ettienne Baldwin, Visiting Teacher, 
Department of Education, Waterbury 


on 


(40 min.) 


LUNCHEON 


7. Integrated Learnings: A Dramatization Including 
Music, Dancing and Social Studies. 
Mrs. Margaret Donahue, principal, Mary Fanning 
and Henry Cieslewski, teachers (25 min.) 
8. Teaching Good Citizenship Through Units of Work. 
Julia Baranowsky, Riggs Street School, Oxford 
(10 min.) 
9. Developing a Love for Singing. 
Wolcott Pupils 
Mrs. Marie M. Kilbride, music supervisor (10 min.) 
10. A Few Aims Emphasized in Progressive Education. 
Ida B. Lacey, Assistant Field Supervisor (10 min.) 
11. The Activity Program as It Functions in Our Elemen- 
tary Schools. 
Jennie L. Hendricks, Instructor, 
State Teachers College, New Britain (30 min.) 
12. “When teachers become more interested in teaching 
than in searching for something to teach, the question 
of what sort of grammar and how much should be 
taught will settle itself and how comforting that will 
be!” 
William B. Elwell, Director of English, 


Crosby High School, Waterbury (40 min.) 


Usually we invite in one or two outside speakers 
with the same philosophy who discuss vital topics 
which need a broader appreciation by parents and 
teachers ; for example, Item 6, “How Much Do We 
Know About Our Children?’ After such a talk 
teachers come to realize that they must better un- 
derstand children and their homes, and the parents 
come to realize that they should know more about 
the schools that their children are attending. Item 
12, regarding the teaching of grammar, is another 
instance. 

In the foregoing program approximately 100 
children took part. Transportation was furnished 
by members of the P.-T. A. and boards of education. 

The midday period was a social hour where par- 
ents and teachers discussed the demonstrations in 
terms of their own experience. Luncheon was 
served at a small cost by the P.-T. A. After the din- 
ner the teachers and parents visited the exhibition 
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of school art work, woodwork, sewing, booklets and 
metal work, which had been brought in as part of 
the day’s educational program. 

Let me describe briefly two of these unit activi- 
ties. The banking unit was originated and devel- 
oped in an eighth grade group. The children be- 
came interested in banking and other monetary 
transactions and decided to make this a definite 
unit of study in arithmetic. The teacher through 
the courtesy of the bank arranged a group visita- 
tion to the bank where they were met by an official 
who showed them each department and explained 
how it was functioning. 

During the following weeks the group organized 
a bank in their schoolroom, electing the various 
officers and discussing their duties. They decided 
upon their capital stock and how it should be raised. 
The room became a real banking center during this 
activity, with the school desks as counters and office 
desks. They created bank books, check books and 
ledgers. They made investments, deposits and with- 
drawals. 

I suggested as I watched this unit develop that 
they organize it in such a way that it might be 
given to a Modern Institute of Teachers and Par- 
ents. This aroused a great deal of enthusiasm, and 
they gave it before such a group on April 19, 1934. 

Not only did arithmetic come into this unit in a 
purposeful way but language, both oral and writ- 
ten, and the history of the banking system as well. 
Best of all were the habits of cooperation, the atti- 
tudes of appreciation, and the skills that they ex- 
perienced during this banking activity. 

The second dramatization was the summary of 
an unusual unit of work carried on in the social 
studies division of a departmentalized system — 
which ought not to exist — and had for its theme 
or problem “The New Deal and Its Developments 
From the Beginning of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion to the Close of the School Year in June, 1934,” 
with special emphasis upon the monetary system 
of our country. The unit was summarized in a 
dramatization and given as a part of the school 
auditorium program. 

The audience was amazed at the naturalness of 
the pupils, at their self-confidence in public appear- 
ance and at their resourcefulness. 

Those who saw the demonstration and who had 
been skeptical about modern school methods were 
better satisfied that the modern school does teach 
knowledge that is valuable in the life of the chil- 
dren and that it also recognizes the development 
of character traits as essential in a well rounded 
life. Teachers’ and parents’ responses can be sum- 
marized in a quotation from one teacher, “This 
was the most interesting and helpful teachers’ 
meeting I ever attended.” 
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Mistaken Ideas Concerning Vocational 


Guidance 


By 
HARRY DEXTER KITSON 


Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


Last year 800 young people 
received individual mechani- 
cal, mental and clerical ability 
tests at the North Philadel- 
phia Junior Employment 
Service office pictured here. 


URING recent years the problem of voca- 
tional guidance has come to occupy a prom- 
inent place in the minds of educators. Here, 

it is thought, is something that will assist young 
people in finding their way through the rapidly 
changing social organization. Sound as this idea is, 
however, it is beclouded with many misconceptions 
which impede its practical application. It is our 
purpose here to point out some of these errors 
and to formulate more legitimate conceptions. 
Many educators confuse vocational guidance 
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with vocational education. Some school superin- 
tendents, when asked if they have a program of 
vocational guidance, reply, ‘““Yes, indeed, we have 
well equipped shops,” thus showing that they see 
no difference between these two phases of educa- 
tion. There is, however, an important difference. 
Vocational education trains persons for specific 
kinds of work, such as automobile repairing, type- 
writing and electric wiring. Vocational guidance, 
which logically should come first, assists an indi- 
vidual to select the occupation in which he wishes 
to be trained. The aims of the 
two are fundamentally differ- 
ent, and they are carried on 
through different techniques. 
Under the compulsion of this 
misconception certain superin- 
tendents think that vocational 
guidance belongs within the do- 
main of the director of voca- 
tional education. They ask, 
“Are not both vocational?’ 


Girls wishing educational and 
vocational counseling or just 
an opportunity to talk over 
their problems fill this office 
every morning. Each girl has 
an opportunity to talk to the 
employment supervisor or 
medical inspector privately. 
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Boys and girls registering for help in securing 
positions in Philadelphia are given medical ex- 
aminations to determine their fitness for em- 
ployment. Advice is given and follow-up ar- 
rangements are made for the correction of 
defects. Below is shown registration of the boys 
and girls by clerical assistants; they are then 
referred to the employment counselors for pri- 
vate conferences on their individual problems. 


When one stops to consider this, the fallacy of 
thus allocating vocational guidance is readily 
seen. The director of vocational education has 
jurisdiction only over vocational training and 
usually this training is limited to a few occupa- 
tional fields — the trades, home economics, agri- 
culture, and sometimes commercial work, to the 
exclusion of the professional and allied vocations. 
His authority extends only over the vocational and 
sometimes the evening work of the school. If guid- 
ance were left in his hands, the pupils outside of 
the vocational courses would receive none. 

A superintendent of a large school system once 
remarked to me, “We don’t need vocational guid- 
ance in our schools, for all of our pupils go to col- 
lege.” Of course this statement was not strictly 
true, for there is no school system from which all 
of the pupils go to college. This superintendent 
had in mind the graduates of his high schools, the 
greater part of whom probably go to college. But 
even there he showed his misunderstanding of the 
true scope of vocational guidance for he thought 
it had to do only with the trades. No, the word 
“vocational” as used in vocational guidance covers 
the entire range of gainful occupations, from that 
of the humble street cleaner to that of the stately 
diplomat. 

Some educators look on vocational guidance as 
a “frill,” a nice thing if a school can afford it, but a 
luxury which is a little aside from the main func- 
tion of education. If, however, we accept the aim 
of education as helping people to learn to live, we 
are forced to the conclusion that a consideration 
of one’s life work is not a frill but a vital part of 
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the educative process. It should be an integral part 
of the school work, should permeate the curricular 
and extracurricular activities and should call into 
service the library, the teachers, the administra- 
tors and every part of the system. Instead of being 
regarded as something strictly departmentalized 
and outside the legitimate function of a school, 
vocational guidance should be regarded as the very 
heart of the school. 


A Task for Experts 


In stressing the idea of the naturalness and nor- 
malcy of vocational guidance in a school system we 
do not go to the extreme that some educators have 
gone and conclude that any teacher can administer 
it. True, every teacher must cooperate in the pro- 
gram, but actual counseling about vocational mat- 
ters is so specialized a task that no one can do it 
effectively unless he is trained especially for it. 
His preparation should include a serious study of 
the principles, procedures and techniques of voca- 
tional guidance and also some previous experience 
— the more, the better — in occupational life. 

Some superintendents and principals, who wish 
to introduce vocational guidance into their schools, 
select a teacher on the staff and thrust the burden 
on her shoulders. Such a procedure is unfair to 
both teacher and pupils, unless the teacher is will- 
ing and able to take time off for training in the 
techniques of vocational guidance. 

One of the objections most often raised against 
vocational guidance is that it tries to tell an indi- 
vidual what he should do. While many pseudo- 
vocational counselors follow this practice, the 
sound counselor pursues a different technique. He 
helps the individual to assemble facts about the 
occupations which he is considering and guides him 
in analyzing himself and relating his abilities, his 
interests, his social and economic status to the 
requirements of the occupation. But all decisions 
must be made by the individual, who is the master 
of his fate. 

Psychological tests cannot tell an individual 
“what he was cut out for.” Regardless of the 
number of such tests on the market and the scien- 
tific respectability of their source, we can confi- 
dently assert that not one of them has been proved 
to be an instrument that will tell a person what he 
is “best fitted” for. In strict truth, a person of 14 
years (the age at which guidance is usually at- 
tempted) is not fitted for anything. He must be 
made fit. And so versatile is the average person 
that he can probably be fitted equally well for a 
half dozen occupations. 

To the foregoing statement the reply may be 
made, “Well, if psychological tests are not valid, 
how can we give vocational guidance?” 
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There are many techniques besides that of test- 
ing. One of the most important is that of giving 
information about occupational problems. Another 
is that of learning how to study an occupation. 
Another is guidance in obtaining occupational ex- 
perience. 

Other elements of the program will be found in 
numerous books on the subject, such as, The Prob- 
lem of Vocational Guidance, by G. E. Myers (Mac- 
millan) ; Principles of Guidance, by A. J. Jones 
(McGraw-Hill Co.); Guidance in Secondary 
Schools, by Koos and Kefauver (Macmillan) ; 
Guiding Rural Boys and Girls, by O. L. Hatcher 
(McGraw-Hill Co.) ; I Find My Vocation, by H. D. 
Kitson (McGraw-Hill Co.) ; Guidance at Work, by 
Stuart and Morgan (McGraw-Hill Co.). 

A good deal of comment is heard regarding the 
bearing of interest on vocational choice. Teachers 
often remark, “If I can only find out what a boy’s 
vocational interest is, I can guide him.” This like- 
wise is a fallacy, for the average pupil of 14 has no 
well-grounded interest in any vocation. The sub- 
ject is too intricate to be treated here but a forth- 
coming article in this series will discuss the validity 
of current practices regarding interest and will 
propose a rational theory on which to work. 

Some programs of vocational guidance are 
planned on the supposition that if we give voca- 
tional guidance to an individual at, say the age of 
14, we have fulfilled our responsibility and have 
settled him on his way to vocational success: that 
vocational guidance is a sort of vaccination to be 
administered once and for all. 

Really to be effective, guidance should be a con- 
tinuous process extending over a long period of 
time. It might well begin in the elementary school 
and continue through the period of vocational 
training until the individual is actually settled in 
his occupation. Even then, circumstances may 
arise when readjustments must be made, and guid- 
ance should be furnished then. 


Needed by Adults as Well 


The foregoing consideration points to another 
fallacy — that of regarding vocational guidance as 
a service to be rendered exclusively to young people 
in school. When one considers the vast number of 
adults who are floundering in the sea of occupa- 
tional life, one sees that they need vocational guid- 
ance as much as juveniles and that the problem is 
one that affects the entire community as well as 
the schools. Undoubtedly it will be a long time 
before we shall have public vocational guidance 
bureaus comparable to our public health stations, 
but a rational program of guidance in the schools 
and sound thinking on the part of educators will 
do much to hasten the day. 
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What Happens Under 


State Publication of Textbooks 


the publication of textbooks for use in the pub- 

lic schools which, though actually adopted in 
only the state of Kansas since that time, has been 
proposed to the legislatures of a number of the 
states and frequently has been the subject of bitter 
controversy. 

It is these persistent and recurring efforts to 
secure legislation to establish this type of political 
control over school textbooks that make the ques- 
tion of state publication of textbooks a matter of 
concern to educators in any state except California 
and Kansas, where educational leaders have made 
many attempts to relieve their schools of the re- 
strictions and disadvantages which the scheme 
imposes. Commissions or agents of the legislatures 
of more than twenty states have investigated the 
California plan with the view of formulating some 
such plan for providing the books to be used in 
their own schools, always with the result that the 
proposal was finally rejected by the interested leg- 
islative body. 

The school men of one or more states find it nec- 
essary in almost every legislative year to resist the 
efforts of certain forces interested in establishing 
a form of political control over the public or pri- 
vate expenditures involved in providing the chil- 
dren of the state with the books they need for their 
schooling. 


[ 1884 California instituted an experiment in 


Printing and Binding Control Sought 


Not all of the proposals to establish state control 
over the business of supplying books for the schools 
have been concerned with the preparation of text- 
book materials. In recent years particularly, these 
proposals have frequently aimed only at control of 
the mechanical processes of printing and binding. 
The indications are that the move has sometimes 
originated in the desire to establish a state printing 
plant or to provide more business for one already 
established and maintained by the state. This is 
the type of enterprise in which those who com- 
monly further such legislation are able to find a 
reasonable reward fer their political efforts. 

Control of the printing of textbooks for a state 
school system carries the control of sizeable con- 
tracts for printing supplies and may, under favor- 
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It has been proved unsatisfactory m 
Califorma, where it originated, and 
in Kansas, where 1t was adopted, but 
periodically it rears its head, the an- 
swer toa politician's dream and a call 
to arms of the teaching profession; it 
is the plan of state text publication 


By NELSON B. HENRY 


Associate Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


able circumstances, provide a considerable number 
of jobs for purposes of patronage. State publica- 
tion of textbooks, which implies the restriction of 
authorship to residents of the state in question or 
such others as may be willing to consign their books 
to use in that state alone, offers little if any exten- 
sion of the advantages especially sought by the 
advocates of state printing. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that state print- 
ing legislation has frequently been drafted with 
the expectation of renting plates from commercial 
publishers, since the state authorities would 
thereby secure for their own printing plants full 
control of the printing and binding processes as 
well as the contracts for supplies. 

The last quarter of the nineteenth century wit- 
nessed a striking development in the business of 
publishing school books. Public school enrollments 
grew so rapidly that it was impossible for teacher 
training institutions to provide an adequate supply 
of competent teachers. The untrained, who were 
employed throughout the country, were almost 
completely dependent upon the textbook as the 
medium of instruction. The recitation method de- 
pended for its efficiency on the use of uniform texts 
in the hands of all the pupils of the class. 

As the enrollment of the schools increased, the 
demand for textbooks grew apace. Textbook com- 
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panies sprang up in large numbers, competition 
was keen and the business methods employed to 
secure book adoptions were open to charges of 
corruption on wide scale. Between 1880 and 1890 
a number of the competing companies were drawn 
into mergers, whose extensive operations and visi- 
ble control of public officers and business policies 
gained for them the title of “book trust.” 

The natural reaction and counter movement, 
stimulated in part by conscientious objections to 
corruption in public affairs and in part by political 
interest in securing control of textbook business on 
a statewide basis, led many legislatures to the con- 
sideration of such measures as state uniformity, 
state publication and state printing. 

By 1890 there were fourteen states in which 
some form of centralized control of the selection 
of textbooks was prescribed on a statewide basis. 
In California the uprising against corrupt prac- 
tices of marketing textbooks and the opposition to 
the “book trust” particularly, were so vigorously 
pressed that a constitutional amendment providing 
for state publication was adopted as a remedial 
measure. 

The California regulation adopted in 1884 re- 
quired the use of uniform series of textbooks in all 
elementary school grades and provided that such 
books should be published and printed by the state 
. and sold to the patrons of the schools at the cost of 
publication and distribution. That the California 
plan failed to correct all the evils and provide all 
the advantages for which it was designed is evi- 
denced by the subsequent legal provisions for modi- 
fications of the original undertaking. 


Plates Now Leased From Publishers 


After twenty years of effort to provide adequate 
curriculum materials under the limitations of the 
state authorship measure and in the face of a grow- 
ing demand on the part of teachers for the repeal 
of the constitutional amendment, the attorney gen- 
eral in 1903 offered a ruling to the effect that the 
state textbook commission could legally contract 
with the publishers for the leasing of plates of 
commercially published textbooks if the printing 
and distribution of the books were left to the state 
printing plant. This plan was at once adopted and 
the state has made no further efforts to provide 
books for the schools by the method of state publi- 
cation. 

While the constitutional amendment adopted in 
1883 still holds and continues to limit the use of 
basic series of elementary school texts to those fur- 
nished by the state printing plant, the disadvan- 
tages to the schools of even this limitation have 
been so obvious that state officials have been com- 
pelled to advance further liberalizing interpreta- 
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tions of the force of this amendment. Because of 
the limited selection of texts available for adoption 
for use in that state, owing to the unwillingness 
of many publishing companies to lease the plates 
of their new and better publications, the teachers 
of the state continued to voice pronounced dissat- 
isfaction with the books they were compelled to use. 
As a partial remedy for the conditions producing 
these complaints, the legislature in 1911 inaugu- 
rated the county library system under which 
county funds were made available for the purchase 
of a liberal supply of supplementary books to be 
purchased in the open market. Under this plan the 
state printed books have been used in many in- 
stances only to the extent of complying with the 
law. One recent report asserts that of the 265,000 
primers in use in the state, only 25,000 were 
printed and issued by the state printing plant. 


Can Now Buy in Carioad Lots 


Again in 1912 the legislature further modified 
the state printing limitation by the introduction of 
the free textbook plan. After the junior high 
schools were established, the objections to the use 
of state printed texts became so pronounced that 
the restriction was removed with respect to grades 
seven and eight, the three junior high school grades 
being classified with high schools in respect to text- 
book regulations that they might be freed from 
the legal restrictions applying to the elementary 
schools. Finally, in 1928 it was ruled that under 
the constitutional regulation state printing would 
not be regarded as compulsory if school books were 
purchased from commercial publishers in carload 
lots. 

These liberalizing measures furnish clear-cut 
evidence that neither state publication nor state 
printing has been a satisfactory method of provid- 
ing books for use in the schools of California. State 
printing has survived in the limited measure that 
it still exists partly because of the inherent diffi- 
culty encountered in changing the state constitu- 
tion and partly as a result of the persistent efforts 
of vested interests seeking to preserve the advan- 
tages for the state printing plant of controlling the 
largest possible amount of textbook business in 
that state. 

As a matter of fact, these interests have not 
merely been content to hold on to that portion of 
the textbook business which was not wrested from 
them by the series of modifications of the original 
plan that have been enumerated, but a vigorous 
campaign was made in 1930 to extend the state 
printing regulations to include books of high school 
grade. The proposal was rejected by the legislature 
because of violent opposition on the part of teach- 
ers and superintendents throughout the state. 
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The attitude of the teachers of the state is clearly 
displayed in a resolution adopted by the Associa- 
tion of Public School Superintendents, which calls 
for repeal of the existing provisions and opposes 
any extension of the present law, suggesting “‘the 
advisability of carrying on an intensive publicity 
campaign in opposition to state printed textbooks.” 

The experience of Kansas, although covering a 
much shorter period of time, practically duplicates 
the maneuvering measures of officials in California. 
State publication and state printing of textbooks 
for both elementary and high school grades were 
inaugurated by legislation in 1913. After five un- 
satisfactory years this section of the law was re- 
pealed, and state printing continued under the plan 
of leasing plates from textbook companies. 

In 1923, further relief to the dissatisfied teach- 
ers of the state was afforded by legislation legaliz- 
ing the use of commercial publications as supple- 
mentary books and establishing the free textbook 
plan, applicable to both basic and supplementary 
texts. This measure was particularly valuable be- 
cause it supplanted the original restriction which 
made it a punishable offense for teachers to use 
texts other than those published by the state. 

It is commonly reported that supplementary 
texts are substituted for basic texts on a wide scale, 
the latter being used at times only to the extent 
of meeting the minimum requirements of the law. 
In 1925, the junior high school was exempted from 
the requirements of the state printing law. Finally, 
in 1927, a school library plan designed to increase 
further the liberalizing effect of the supplementary 
textbook law enacted in 1923 was inaugurated. 


Kansas Teachers Wage Fight 


As in California, the opposition to both state 
publication and state printing of school books in 
Kansas has been led by the educators of the state, 
while the program of state printing has been cham- 
pioned almost exclusively by laymen and political 
office holders. It is apparent that in both of these 
states the successive liberalizing measures were 
approved by the state printing interests in order 
that the printing enterprise itself might be saved. 
Without these measures of relief it is doubtful if 
state printing could have survived the waves of 
criticism emanating from teacher groups through- 
out these states. 

The reasons usually presented in support of state 
publication and printing proposals have dealt 
mainly with questions pertaining to the use of a 
uniform series of books, the possibility of reducing 
the price of books and the insurance of an adequate 
supply at all times. It thus appears that there is 
an assumed relationship between state uniformity 
of textbooks and the question of publication. 
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This is true in the sense that state publication 
or state printing could not exist except under the 
provisions of statewide uniformity, for if separate 
texts might be requisitioned, they would probably 
be for such small quantities that the price of pub- 
lishing or printing would be prohibitive. 

The validity of arguments advanced in favor of 
state publication and printing of textbooks, or on 
behalf of state printing alone, can be checked in 
terms of the results of numerous inquiries concern- 
ing the success of these undertakings in the only 
two states in which these have been tried. 


Canadian Project Does Not Apply 


Reference is sometimes made to the Canadian 
province of Ontario, particularly in relation to the 
price of books adopted for use in the schools. This 
is of little value in the consideration of state pub- 
lication or printing of textbooks, however, because 
the books thus provided for the provincial schools 
consist largely of outlines or syllabi, the prepara- 
tion of which involves a different kind of service 
than the preparation of a textbook to be used in the 
United States. Moreover, the reported selling price 
of provincial books is the cost price exclusive of the 
governmental subsidy, which in some instances is 
greater than the price at which the book is dis- 
tributed. 

In 1925 an effort was made in the states of Ten- 
nessee and Washington to establish state printing 
of school books. In each instance the principal 
argument was expressed in terms of an extrava- 
gant estimate of financial savings to be effected by 
this means. The Tenessee legislative committee 
reached the unqualified conclusion that the requi- 
site investment and the small volume of business 
would inevitably result in an annual deficit rather 
than the prospective savings pointed to by the 
proponents of the measure. The proposed legisla- 
tion was rejected by the assembly. 

In Washington, a campaign for the establish- 
ment of state printing of textbooks was sponsored 
by the governor who apparently was under the 
impression that this scheme would save the state 
a half million dollars a year. With the publication 
of reliable information to the effect that the total 
textbook bill of the state did not then exceed a half 
million dollars annually, the campaign was aban- 
doned. 

In 1928 the Mississippi legislature received a 
favorable report from a committee of the senate 
which had made inquiries concerning possible econ- 
omies and were furnished information by the state 
printers of California and Kansas. The proposal 
was finally rejected by the legislature, however, as 
a result of more thorough and more extended in- 
quiries launched by the Mississippi Press Associa- 
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tion and the Mississippi Education Association, 
each of which expressed the conviction that the 
economies claimed by the state printers of Cali- 
fornia and Kansas could not be demonstrated in 
terms of valid cost accounting. The cheaper prices 
quoted for books in these states were arrived at by 
the process of ignoring factors of cost, such as 
investment in plant and administrative service. 

The inquiries made by representatives of legisla- 
tive bodies in Tennessee and Mississippi made it 
perfectly clear that whatever claims may be ad- 
vanced by vested interests to the effect that state 
printing is an economical way of providing text- 
books for state school systems, these claims were 
obviously not convincing when considered in the 
light of information furnished by teachers, super- 
intendents and others familiar with the actual 
workings of the California and Kansas laws. 

If anything were left to be demonstrated with 
respect to the fallacies of the claims for economy 
as advanced by state printers and politicians in 
California and Kansas, such would be fully pro- 
vided by the painstaking research of Dr. P.R. Davis 
who explored every source of available information 
in relation to the cost of furnishing books for the 
schools of California. The conclusion reached by 
Doctor Davis is that “these claims and comparisons 
are invalid and are void of any proof that the policy 
of state printing provides textbooks to the state at 
a lower original cost than would state purchase.” 


Oregon Teachers Kill Measure 


In 1930 an effort was made to induce the Oregon 
legislature to establish state printing of textbooks. 
The legislative committee requested the state teach- 
ers’ association to appoint an advisory committee 
to report on the plan. At the urgent solicitation of 
the teachers, the legislature rejected it. 

When a similar movement was launched in West 
Virginia in 1932, the research committee of the 
state education association prepared and distrib- 
uted an elaborate report on its inquiries into the 
advantages and disadvantages of state publication 
and state printing. This committee reviewed all 
the available published reports and made direct 
inquiries into conditions in California, Kansas and 
Ontario. 

The inquiry resulted in the formulation of a 
positive denunciation of state publication or state 
printing and the motives behind the proposal. In 
the language of this committee, “‘the conclusion is 
inescapable that it would be an expression of the 
poorest possible financial judgment, to say nothing 
of the far more important educational considera- 
tions involved, for West Virginia to embark upon 
the state publication and printing of the textbooks 
to be used in the schools.” 
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The reports of the inquiries to which reference 
has been made reveal that in both California and 
Kansas there have been times when the state print- 
ing plant could not supply some of the adopted 
books in adequate quantities. This is not a par- 
ticularly significant argument against state print- 
ing except to the extent that delays in printing 
textbooks resulted from the practice of sidetrack- 
ing such printing in order to take care of the re- 
quirements of the legislature and the departments 
of the state government. 

It is noted that in both of these states conditions 
have been definitely improved in this respect in 
recent years. Even so, there is no force to the argu- 
ment that state printing affords an advantage to the 
schools by providing books when needed. Most of 
the publishing houses operate under contracts with 
large printing concerns instead of maintaining 
their own printing plants, and consequently are 
always ina position to meet practically any demand 
for the books they offer for sale. 


Can’t Produce Books of Equal Merit 


Evidence is offered that state printing is open 
to the criticism that it cannot provide books of 
merit equal to texts available in the open market. 

A committee of the Commonwealth Club of Cali- 
fornia made a careful investigation of this ques- 
tion, submitting its report at a forum meeting of 
the club in August, 1931. On the basis of replies 
from thirty-six leading publishers of elementary 
textbooks in answer to their query concerning the 
leasing of plates, this committee reached the con- 
clusion “that at least 75 per cent of what are 
generally regarded as the best textbooks are un- 
available to California under our system of state 
printing.” This opinion is supported by the find- 
ings of the Mississippi Education Association in 
1929, and by subsequent reports of teacher organi- 
zations in Oregon, Georgia and West Virginia. 

In view of the facts set forth in the reports of 
the numerous investigations of the merits and de- 
merits of state printing of textbooks, educators 
might reasonably expect to be relieved of the an- 
noyance of resisting future legislative proposals 
for establishing this plan. However, laymen with 
interests not to be defined in terms of educational 
advantages for school children have not yet lost 
sight of the political values inherent in this type 
of control of annual textbook transactions. This is 
evidenced by the fact that in 1933 similar propo- 
sals were presented to the legislatures of Michigan, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. Probably the most help- 
ful policy to pursue is to follow the counsel of the 
Superintendents’ Association of California by “car- 
rying on an intensive publicity campaign in oppo- 
sition to the state printing of textbooks.” 
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Editors Appraise School Publicity 


By J. H. ADAMS 
Principal, Adrian High School, Adrian, Mich. 


the past year, sixty-two editors of daily and 

weekly newspapers in Michigan replied to the 
following question: What is wrong with school 
publicity methods as demonstrated during the 
school crisis of 1933-34? Eighty per cent of them 
stated, in effect, that practically all publicity mate- 
rial coming from the schools during the period 
mentioned was loaded with selfish propaganda. 
Teachers are charged with placing the welfare of 
their profession above that of the children. School 
administrators are spoken of as “pussyfooting 
politicians” whose uppermost consideration is the 
safety of their jobs. The whole school group is 
accused of failing to understand the taxpayers’ 
plight, and of being unwilling to share in the losses 
of the depression. 

A second question directly related to the first 
was asked the editors. It was, How may school 
administrators improve relations between the 
schools and the press looking toward better under- 
standing, more cooperation and improved public- 
ity? The 116 replies to this and other related 
queries indicated several specific measures that 
might lead to improvement. These include: 

1. Establish continuous contact with the press. 
Do not wait until the schools need the promotion 
of a special project such as a building program and 
then rush to the editors for assistance. Reach the 
newspapers regularly by personal visitation, tele- 
phone, wire or through their authorized repre- 
sentatives. Give reporters 
full consideration in connec- 
tion with all incidents, acci- 
dents, accomplishments and 
events relating to the schools. 

2. Revise educational news 
standards. Acquire the re- 
portorial point of view as to 
what constitutes news. There 
exist certain definite press standards for news by 
which any interested party can readily tell whether 
or not this or that bit of information would be 
desired by the newspapers. Avoid long, dull de- 
tails of a technical nature in all copy prepared for 
the press representatives. Consultations with 
newspapermen will aid immeasurably in acquiring 
the ability to evaluate news. 

3. Give the newspapers all the facts. Hesitancy 


| A study of press-school relations made during 
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Sixty-two newspaper men tell 
what they think 1s wrong with 
press and school relationships 


of school administrators to repose the confidence 
in reporters which this recommendation implies 
will inevitably lead to a similar lack of confidence 
in school heads by the reporters. Most newspaper 
reporters are keen, alert, honest and intelligent. 
They will sense quickly a partial-fact policy on the 
part of the school official, and immediately the 
opportunity for the best relationships will be lost. 
Just as quickly they will respond with confidence 
and use discretion in the handling of school news 
if they are convinced the school head is being abso- 
lutely frank. 

4. Coordinate school news service. Whether a 
local school system, a university or a state teachers’ 
federation is-under consideration, the gathering 
and dissemination of educational news relating to 
that institution should be coordinated under a com- 
petent individual or group, preferably trained in 
news reporting. Promptness, accuracy and gen- 
eral efficiency in getting the news to the papers can 
thus be promoted. 

5. Drop attempts to propagandize. Some editors 
understand that most school administrators do not 
think of the news they release as promotional prop- 
aganda and that their motives are generally sin- 
cere. But sincere or not, much that passes from 
the schools to the press as news is promptly labeled 
“propaganda” and tossed into the wastebasket. 
Educators must make an effort to learn what con- 
stitutes unbiased news material according to press 
standards, and then must conform to it strictly. 

6. Acquire a new concept 
of relationships. Regard the 
school as an institution re- 
sponsible to the public in all 
of its various activities. Con- 
ceive of the job of school ad- 
ministration as a steward- 
ship, one of the important 
obligations of which is the 
continuous informing of the public on all phases of 
educational activity. The press then fits into the 
relationship of schools and public as the coopera- 
tive agent which can undoubtedly do more than 
any other outside institution for the gradual better- 
ment of education. If the papers sometimes se- 
verely score the schools and education, educators 
should regard it a generally healthy appraisal that 
will eventually react to the benefit of democracy. 
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Mefefry To Say — 


Herz is a well authenticated fact. You can use it to the advantage of 
education in your town. Doing something for another makes the doer 
think more of the recipient. In the dreadful days of the Roman proscrip- 
tions, cases of sons informing on and guilty of the death of fathers were 
not unknown. No father ever proscribed a son. Get a man to be a 
benefactor and he becomes a friend. Why don’t you ask influential peo- 
ple, for instance, to give pictures to your schools? Be a beggar. Tackle 
your citizens separately. Say “I’m sure you have more works of art 
than you need. Why don’t you hang some in the schoolhouse where 
hundreds will enjoy them? Put a gilt label on the frame ‘Gift of John 
Smith.’ Others will see it and do likewise.” Never was a time when 
schools needed affection so much as now. Where the treasure is, there 
will the heart be also. 


T HE experts on work keep telling you that it is the unproductive tasks 
that weary you. Often you have found yourself completing a worth 
while proposition more rested than when you began it. What’s the 
import? Reduce the time-wasting occupations that produce too little: 
office hours, receiving visitors, fussing with little things that helpers 
are hired to do. Look at a task before you tackle it. Has this job worth 
while results in it? No? Then dodge it. 


W HEN I think of all the things so many people can do better than I: 
singing, speaking, writing, shooting, sailing, playing the violin, and 
making witty remarks, I am not saddened any more. For I know that 
the poor way I do things shows that I can do better. Humility and self- 
pity are not dynamic forces. I have so many inferiorities that I can 
see a gain almost every time I try to do something better today than 
I did yesterday. To discover and admire the advance someone is making 
and to tell him that it enheartens me are not cheap employments. Who 
knows but that I can become an expert appreciator? 


A Most all the high schools I know of lack an operating system for 
a regular flow of suggestions and criticisms upward. A personality 
complex interferes. This is mighty poor preparation for democracy. 
Why don’t you suggest an Australian secret ballot system such as is 
used in American elections? A caucus of pupils, no teacher present, 
decides on propositions to go on the blanks. At election, principal, 
teachers and pupils mark with an X what they want. Clerks of elec- 
tion make the returns. It should be a regular feature near the close of 
each term. I found my high school pupils more progressive and more 
reasonable than their teachers and I were. 


E very new life is an entirely new combination of elements unlike other 
lives. It is a new experiment. This is an old saying, trite enough. But, 
oh boy, when you make this truth apply to yourself, that you are a 
unique new adventure and the commander of it—what a thrill! 
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for a modern system of public schools in 

Boulder City, Nev., the construction city of 
the Boulder Canyon Project on the federal reserva- 
tion, reserved specifically for the construction of 
the Boulder (formerly Hoover) Dam. The dam 
itself is a stupendous, intricate engineering proj- 
ect, ranking second in size and feat solely to the 
Panama Canal. 

The secretary of the interior did not exert much 
foresight in providing for education at the begin- 
ning of constructional activity, although he pos- 
sessed such power under the Boulder Canyon Proj- 
ect act. Such action would have eliminated neglect 
of children, eradicated additional educational costs 
on already overburdened parents, and obliterated 
the resultant incessant, incensed controversy that 
retarded education at Boulder Dam because of sev- 
eral years of legal battle. 

In the early plans for the laying out of Boulder 
City, provision for educational facilities was made, 
but as actual construction developed such plans 
were totally neglected, resulting in meager educa- 
tional opportunities for an approximate two-year 
period, with many children being unable to obtain 
any education for two full terms. 

Boulder City is a thriving, bustling city recently 
established by the federal government as the home 
of the laborers, engineers and officials concerned 
with the construction of the Boulder Dam. It is 
an animated clearing station for the extensive train 


ik is the story of the three-year struggle 
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Controversy at 


loads of supplies required for furthering progress 
on this stupendous engineering project. 

With a population approaching 6,000, early need 
of a modern system of public schools was evident. 
In the plan of constructing this model city, al- 
though educational facilities were slighted, certain 
other phases presented an ideal environment for 
growing boys and girls. Among these desirable 
phases may be included the following: 

1. A government leasing policy including the 
right to revoke business or residential leases and 
permits on bad behavior encourages a desirable 
community in which to educate children. 

2. The supplying and control by the government 
of recreational facilities, of a pure water supply, 
and of a sanitary sewage disposal system are di- 
rectly in line with the health objective of education. 

3. The beautification program consisting of 
planting trees, shrubbery and lawns, of paving 
roads and curbs, and of creating numerous spacious 
parks furthers the educational objective of devel- 
oping an esthetic appreciation in boys and girls. 

4. The near-by views including Charleston Peak, 
Hidden Forest, Valley of Fire, Petrified Forest, 
Bryce Canyon, Cathedral Gulch, the Lost City, the 
second largest artesian well in the world, Death 
Valley, Grand Canyon and the huge reservoir and 
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In the photo opposite we see stmul- 
taneous blasts in the Arizona and 
Nevada intake towers locations, 
Boulder Dam. Simultaneous blasts 
from many locations also were nec- 
essary before a public school was 
provided for the new Boulder City, 
we are told. Three years of strife 1s 
said to have retarded education there 


By GEORGE W. LANG, JR. 


Las Vegas Junior High School, Las Vegas, Nev. 


Boulder Dam 


dam will undoubtedly attract a continual stream 
of tourists, which should give activity and a prom- 
ising future to Boulder City and its schools after 
the construction work has been completed. 

Lacking public schools in Boulder City, it was 
obvious that in 1930 the resident families should 
look to Las Vegas, Nev., the nearest town, twenty- 
three miles distant, to supply educational oppor- 
tunities. 

Many government employees took up residence 
in Las Vegas and traveled sixty miles to and from 
work each day because of this situation, while 
others preferred to maintain residences both in 
Boulder City and Las Vegas rather than to retard 
the education of their children. Others sent their 
children to Las Vegas by bus (the rates were $16 
monthly per child) or in private automobiles. 

Many of the remaining families sent their chil- 
dren to the crude, wooden single-room residences 
donated by the Six Companies to private individ- 
uals to further educational ends, each child paying 
tuition and purchasing his own books and school 
supplies. Some employees were unable to pay for 
tuition, transportation or even to purchase school 
supplies. As a result numerous children in the 
poorer and larger families did not attend school. 

The inflation of enrollment which was brought 
about in the Las Vegas schools was without com- 
pensation, because Boulder City is a government 
reservation and therefore its property is nontax- 
able. Supt. Maude Frazier of the Las Vegas 
schools reported that in March, 1931, the month 
that construction of Boulder Dam was begun, 
the school enrollment totaled 1,408, at which time 
Las Vegas was at boom peak. By December, 1931, 
the school population was 1,996; 434 of these pupils 
had parents or guardians working on the dam. 
These pupils did not include those from families 
residing permanently in Las Vegas. This was cer- 
tainly a sufficient number of children to have justi- 
fied immediate construction of modern buildings. 

This lack of free public schools in Boulder City 
was decidedly un-American and caused indigna- 
tion. Protests were made by residents of Boulder 
City and Las Vegas, by the American Legion and 
by Tasker L. Oddie, senator from Nevada. 

The wage scale of the unskilled laborer employed 
at Boulder Dam is such that he cannot afford to 
pay for the private education of his children and 
still procure the necessities of life. The unskilled 
laborer is paid 50 cents an hour, or $4 for an eight- 
hour working day. This is not a sufficient wage 


A Boulder Dam father sus- 
pended along the perpendic- 
ular walls of the dam site, 
drilling for blasting. (Oakes.) 














from which to deduct $15 or $20 a month for the 
education for each child. 

The Boulder City private schools in this first 
year and one-half consisted of three poorly heated, 
wooden, single-room residences which had been 
turned over to three former teachers, wives of 
employees, who were vitally interested in giving 
the children of Boulder City as adequate an educa- 
tion as was possible under such circumstances. 

Each of these structures had crude wooden, 
benchlike desks and seats into which two and three 
pupils were crowded. Community drinking cups 
and water supply and open-air privies of the early 
pioneer pattern were all that were provided. At 
first no plans for heating the buildings were made. 
Gas or electricity is not the most adequate and 
economical means of heating school buildings and 
during frigid weather a city ordinance forbidding 
the use of wood and coal stoves made heating condi- 
tions unsatisfactory. 


Little Private Schools Overcrowded 


Of these three crude school buildings one was 
devoted to the first and second grades, one housed 
the third and fourth grades and the third residence 
cared for the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades, 
all taught by the wives of three employees. Not 
one of these three teachers had a bachelor’s degree 
or a state of Nevada elementary or secondary 
teaching credential. 

Pupils in the first, second, third and fourth 
grades individually paid $6 a month tuition, while 
pupils in the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades 
paid $5 a month. In all grades the pupils purchased 
their texts and supplies. 

An enrollment of 165 pupils in these crude tui- 
tion schools indicates that it was difficult for three 
teachers to give individual attention to pupils. The 
three teachers should be highly commended for the 
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One of the three resi- 
dences used as Boulder 
City’s first (private) 
schools. Pioneer condi- 
tions prevailed. Below 
on the opposite page is 
a view of a portion of 
Boulder City from Wa- 
ter Tank Hill. (Photos 
Courtesy Bureau of 
Reclamation, Depart- 
ment of the Interior.) 


effort they made and for the service they gave in 
promoting education under trying conditions. 

The idea of private tuition schools gathered fur- 
ther momentum during the school year of 1931- 
32. By March, 1932, a parent-teacher association 
had been organized and two additional teachers 
were added to the faculty. Later another private 
school opened, including a kindergarten. 

Although the Boulder Canyon Project act was 
approved on Dec. 21, 1928, and work was started 
on Sept. 17, 1930, it was not until Sept. 26, 1932, 
that a free public elementary school was opened. 
The bureau of reclamation accepted the low bid of 
$12,441 on April 18, 1932, and contracted for an 
eight-room school. As the work commenced it was 
decided to excavate the basement rooms for the 
increasing school population. Thus sixteen class- 
rooms were made available, two of which could 
not be utilized until late in the year. 

The contractor was compelled to construct the 
school building and parts under detailed govern- 
ment specifications, and diligent federal inspection 
revealed that the detailed specifications were 
strictly followed, resulting in a substantial, two- 
story brick structure. 


White Walls, Bright Sun Cause Eyestrain 


When the contractor was allowed to select the 
color for the interior wall painting he evidently 
did not investigate the most satisfying color scheme 
for classrooms, for the walls and ceilings of the 
eight classrooms on the main floor were painted a 
glaring white. Eyestrain was intensified by the 
brilliancy of the sun which is a feature of this 
desert area. The pupils spent the entire school year 
of 1932-33 under such eyestrain, the first few 
months with no shade curtains. 

The walls of the eight classrooms in the basement 
are of the natural gray color of the plaster, and 
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its contrast with the glaring white on the first floor 
is most gratifying. 

The playground area is much too small. Future 
playground expansion could include several small 
adjoining parks. The playground is equipped with 
four large drinking fountains, six swings, three 
horizontal bars, one slide, and one recently con- 
structed (May, 1933), paved, electric equipped, 
open-air tennis court, which will later serve as an 
open-air basket ball court. 

Fuel for the heating system is furnished by the 
federal government. A constant temperature of 
70° F. is maintained during the winter months. 
Humidity is not controlled. While the early fall 
and early spring months often bring high tempera- 
tures, the dry climate makes such high tempera- 
tures bearable. 

The janitors and the operating supplies are fur- 
nished by the federal government. Two janitors 
divide their time between the municipal building 
and the school building, with the school cleaning 
requiring most of their hours of labor. 

The cleaning and the sanitary conditions are con- 
stantly inspected by government officials, hence a 
sanitary, almost spotless, school building is main- 
tained throughout the year. 


Teachers Apply From All Over Nation 


Walker R. Young, construction engineer in 
charge of the Boulder Canyon Project, placed the 
administration of the Boulder City School in the 
charge of Sims Ely, city manager. The selection 
of teachers, the distribution of such minor supplies 
as were available, and the general supervision of 








the school were a responsibility of the city man- 
ager’s office. The city manager had had no pre- 
vious training in educational administration. He 
was a self-educated man with some experience as 
a member of a former board of education. With the 
innumerable duties of a city manager to perform 
he had slight time to devote to the supervision of 
the school. 

Selection of teachers was made from hundreds 
of applications from over the entire nation. The 
vastness of the construction project naturally at- 
tracted widespread attention. 


Qualifications of Elementary Teachers 


A staff composed of eleven women teachers be- 
gan instruction in the elementary school on Sept. 
26, 1932. One teacher was to act as principal and 
to teach the eighth grade. With the full duties of a 
teacher to perform, the principal had slight time 
adequately to care for administrative responsibili- 
ties. Hence such administrative problems as pupil 
classification, mental testing programs, individual 
diagnosis, statistical data and records and class- 
room supervision were neglected. 

Educational needs demanded on Oct. 10, 1932, 
the addition of the ninth, tenth and eleventh grades 
in the same school building. The few twelfth grade 
pupils attended the Las Vegas High School in Las 
Vegas and necessitated the addition of two more 
teachers to that faculty. Still later a relief teacher 
was employed at midterm to care for the growing 
elementary school population. 

Six of the fourteen women teachers were mar- 
ried. Of the six married teachers, five were wives 











The substantial two-story brick building that now houses the Boulder City schools. 


of employees working on the Boulder Canyon Proj- 
ect. Of the fourteen women teachers, twelve hhad 
had four years of college training; ten had a B.A. 
degree, one a B.S. and three had Masters’ degrees. 
Five of them had had no courses in education in 
their college training. Three had no previous ex- 
perience in teaching. 

The high school division of the Boulder City 
School comprised the eighth, ninth, tenth and 
eleventh grades and occupied the right wing of the 
main floor of the school building. It opened on Oct. 
10, 1932, with an enrollment of 109 pupils. 


High School Courses Are Meager 


Three teachers, including the principal, com- 
posed the teaching staff of this division. With such 
a small high school faculty, merely the fundamental 
subjects of a high school education were taught. 
The three teachers had no open periods for the 
entire school day of eight forty-minute periods, 
beginning at 8:30 o’clock in the morning and clos- 
ing at 3:05 o’clock in the afternoon. A more varied 
curriculum including student activities and physi- 
cal education courses was needed. 

The pupils of the Boulder City School had re- 
ceived educational instruction in twenty-four dif- 
ferent states, with the majority of pupils formerly 
residing in Nevada and California. This great 
variety was due chiefly to the national interest in 
the Boulder Canyon Project and it complicated edu- 
cational adaptation. 

The haste, confusion and the teaching and ad- 
ministrative loads in the first year of the function- 
ing of the school gave little time for objective 


classification of pupils. Classification and place- 
ment were made solely by teacher rating of pupils 
and previous record of pupils. 

No attendance officer was provided during the 
first school year and with the congestion of that 
year truancy was a problem. All available finances 
had to be devoted toward the payment of teachers’ 
salaries. 

The faculty of the Boulder City School, respon- 
sible solely to the Six Companies, was not required 
to make reports other than weekly enrollment re- 
ports. Monthly reports of pupil attendance and 
tardiness were not required. A rough attendance 
chart was kept by some teachers for a portion of 
the school year, but no computation of average 
daily attendance, average number belonging, total 
days’ tardiness, and percentage of attendance were 
required, either monthly or yearly. This oversight 
was due partially to the utter lack of appropriate 
report blanks and attendance charts, as well as to 
the lack of requirement by the administrative 
authority. 


Handicapped by Dearth of Supplies 


Since specific appropriations for school supplies 
were not made by the federal government for the 
first school year, such articles as office supplies, 
textbooks, reference books, library books, maps, 
dictionaries, chalk, erasers, paper, pencils, ink and 
miscellaneous materials were furnished in brevity 
either by the Six Companies, the teachers or the 
pupils, or else the teacher and pupils functioned 
without such materials. The pupils were required 
to purchase all textbooks and supplies for class- 
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room and personal use. This worked a hardship 
upon parents, teachers and pupils. 

Under the trying conditions of a meager teach- 
ing staff, no library, few school supplies, lack of 
textbooks and teaching aids, this school was oper- 
ated during 1932-33. These conditions resulted in 
an appropriation of $18,000 for the purchase of 
school supplies for the school year of 1933-34. 

Near the close of the 1932-33 school year the 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., made a 
loan of 3,000 volumes to Boulder City as a nucleus 
for a public library. The loan was made for an 
indefinite period, primarily for school children, al- 
though available for use by adults also. 


Salaries Sought From Construction Companies 


Inasmuch as the federal appropriation of $70,- 
000 (PA 95, April 22, 1932) was not adequate for 
the erection, operation and maintenance of a school 
building such as the educational needs of Boulder 
City demanded, during Congressional adjournment 
it was only logical that funds to provide for teach- 
ing salaries should be sought from other sources. 
The federal act definitely states that the $70,000 
shall provide not only for the erection of necessary 
school buildings and appurtenances, but also shall 
provide for the operation and maintenance of such 
buildings, including payment of compensation to 
teachers and other employees vital for efficient 
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conduct and operation of schools on the reserva- 
tion. This sum was not sufficient to construct, 
operate and maintain an adequate school building 
and likewise to compensate teachers and to provide 
for “‘other suitable facilities.” 

As more than 80 per cent of the school children 
residing on the reservation belong to the families 
of their employees, the Six Companies willingly 
contributed the sum of $18,000 to pay the salaries 
of teachers in the elementary grades for the school 
year of 1932-33. 

Later, when a rough census revealed that there 
were potentially ninety pupils of high school age 
in Boulder City, the Six Companies persuaded Bab- 
cock and Wilcox Company, contractors for the stee} 
penstock tubes at the dam, to contribute $5,400 to 
be used for the payment of salaries of high school 
teachers or for other necessary school expenses 
that were needed for the operation of schools dur- 
ing the first school year. This additional fund made 
it possible to open the high school division of the 
Boulder City School. 


Salary Allotment Is Poor 


A total of $24,200 was thus made available for 
teaching salaries, which was distributed as fol- 
lows: ten elementary teachers, $16,000; two sec- 
ondary teachers, $3,400; substitute teachers, 
$132.50 ; principal, $2,200. Relief teachers and sur- 
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The first eighth grade class of the Boulder City School, showing the glaring white walls of the schoolroom. 
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Ray Lyman Wilbur, secretary of the interior, names Hoover Dam (later changed to Boulder Dam) at a cere- 
mony celebrating the beginning of work on the project and the construction of a railroad to the dam site. 


plus for supplies received the remaining amount. 

It is quite evident that $24,200 was a meager al- 
lowance for teaching salaries with an enrollment 
of approximately 680 pupils and with seven of the 
elementary teachers teaching half-day sessions in 
the congested classrooms, thereby exposing innum- 
erable pupils to only one half day of school. 

With no individual directly responsible for 
school monies expended, and with Six Companies 
responsible directly to itself, no public issuance of 
a budget for the school year of 1932-33 was made, 
nor was one available. However, it is known that 
$70,000 was appropriated for the erection, opera- 
tion and maintenance of a school building, and that 
$24,200 was contributed for teaching salaries for 
the first year of operation. 


Improvements Come Suddenly 


After an educational study had been completed 
and a shift in state and national political control 
had come, vital changes occurred in a strikingly 
brief period. 

On Feb. 15, 1933, the federal court dismissed 
the plea of the Six Companies for a permanent 
injunction against the state of Nevada in collecting 
tax levies. On May 31, the federal court dismissed 
the tax suit of the Boulder City Company to avoid 
payment of county and state taxes. Such action 
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indicated that the collection of taxes due from Six 
Companies as well as from private companies func- 
tioning within the reservation was nearer than 
previously supposed. Obviously sensing defeat, Six 
Companies effected a compromise on taxes due, 
and on Oct. 13, 1933, settled back taxes in full by 
payment of $182,650.77. 


High School Building Is Next Need 


The school situation was immediately affected 
and adequate finances for operation and mainte- 
nance of the Boulder City School were made avail- 
able. As a result, on Sept. 15, 1933, W. W. Ander- 
son, state superintendent of public instruction, 
created a school district and appointed a school 
board of three members to take charge. 

Later in the month, the Boulder City elementary 
school opened with 650 pupils enrolled, under the 
guidance, supervision and instruction of sixteen 
teachers and a principal. The high school pupils, 
130 in all, are daily transported to Las Vegas for 
instruction. The next logical step in the growth 
of education in Boulder City is the construction and 
operation of a fully equipped modern high school 
building. 

Thus rests the previous intense, prolonged edu- 
cational controversy on the federal reservation of 
the Boulder Canyon Project at Boulder Dam. 
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Color as Applied to the Modern School 


By HOWARD LELAND SMITH 
Smith and Ward, Architects, New York City 


Must our children go color hungry? 
Is there any real foundation for the 
apparent belief that indestructible 
materials used in the schools must 
remain undisguisedly ugly? Have you 
ever considered the use i your school 
of colored tile wainscoting, or of a 


fireplace 1m the front of a room, or 
of blackboards that were not black? 


of interesting color schemes in schools, and 

they are the fear lest a poor color choice be 
made, with the possible chance of producing un- 
pleasant psychological effects, and the actual con- 
struction of the building itself in which decoration 
is the last item to be considered and frequently 
falls by the wayside as an economy measure. 

Many studies have been made of the psychology 
of color and its effect on the emotions, but those 
which seem most pertinent to school application 
have been made in hospitals. It has been found that 
the use of bright colors which tend to reflect sun- 
light gives patients courage and tends to stimulate 
recovery, while neutral tints get little or no reac- 
tion from them. It has also been discovered that 
light absorbing colors such as blue and gray have a 
tendency to depress the patient, hindering the de- 
sire for recovery. 

These general reactions of normal persons are 
also found in those with mental illnesses in a more 
exaggerated form. It has long been known that a 
study of the reactions of persons suffering with 
mental diseases is of value in understanding nor- 
mal human reactions since their attitudes differ 
chiefly in degree, rather than in kind, from the 
average normal person. It is interesting to note 
that special attention has been given to the effect 
of color on mental patients. Here it has been defi- 
nitely established that brilliant clear colors such as 


ake factors have contributed to the absence 
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red and orange are exciting to patients. On the 
other hand, they become calm when surrounded 
with the darker shades of blue, green and gray. 
This is the kind of information that we can use to 
good advantage when we are selecting the colors 
for our schools. 

Color in the school can be obtained largely by 
applying paint to various surfaces. It becomes nec- 
essary, therefore, to consider the problems con- 
nected with the texture of materials going into the 
general structure of the building on which the paint 
is to be applied. 

There are, for instance, woods that are used 
in the schools for trim that do not take paint. 
Of these the commonest is oak, which has to be 
stained. Practically all stains tend to darken the 
wood to which they are applied, making it difficult 
to select colors for the plaster surfaces that will 
harmonize with the trim. The reason for the fre- 
quent use of oak is its ability to withstand hard 
wear. It cannot be easily defaced and is hard to 
cut. After it is stained, finger marks are hardly 
visible, making it much easier on those whose duty 
it is to keep the school clean and presentable. 


Woods That Take Paint 


Such woods as pine or whitewood take paint 
readily, and when used obviously increase the jani- 
tor’s work. There develops, in consequence, the 
common conflict between beauty and serviceability. 
An appreciation of beauty should be a fundamental 
part of every child’s education. This knowledge is 
absorbed by the child from his environment 
through his senses more than it is ever absorbed 
by an occasional visit to an art museum. 

A prison cell is a good example of indestructible 
material and unfortunately many of our school 
corridors and classrooms are nearly as drab. We 
have been inclined to consider beauty as a luxury, 
yet thoughtful planning might make it possible to 
achieve a greater development of the esthetic sense 
simultaneously with practical economy. 

There is a tendency to display colorful paintings, 
done by the pupils, in the corridors of the school. 
Consciously or unconsciously those responsible for 
these displays have added a real note of color to an 
otherwise uninteresting passageway. For eco- 
nomic reasons, the elementary school corridor is 
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generally planned with a painted wainscoting 
although one of tile offers obvious advantages. 
Tile, properly laid, is good for the life of the build- 
ing, while plaster wall wainscoting must be painted 
from time to time. Tile reflects light, is easily 
cleaned, and with a good color scheme can be made 
most attractive. All corridors should be provided 
with cabinets and cork strips for display purposes 
whether the wall surface is plastered or tiled. 

In the high schools the walls of the corridors are 
often lined with student lockers of a dark olive 
green, making a satisfactory color scheme practi- 
cally impossible. School administrators have been 
giving this locker location problem considerable 
study, and it is hoped a solution will be found 
whereby the corridor walls may be left free for 
exhibits, without going back to the disadvantages 
of the old locker room. 

Probably more thought has been given to the 
kindergarten than to any other room in the school. 
This is easily explained since the room is designed 
for a different type of activity from that found in 
the upper grades. Often a fireplace is discovered 
with interesting tile borders and hearth, windows 
with figured curtains, window boxes with flowers, 
aquariums in interesting settings, lighting fixtures 
with animal silhouettes, colored floor coverings 
with block inlays, murals illustrating well known 
fairy tales forming a continuous border about the 
room, tables and chairs painted in bright colors, 
sandboxes with perhaps a border of tile, lockers 
with jig-saw cutouts, and other features, all of 
which lend plenty of color to stimulate the child 
and aid the teacher in making his first year in the 
school a happy one. 


How a New Jersey School Has Added Color 


It is possible to continue this interest in the suc- 
ceeding grades but it is much more difficult, as we 
immediately find ourselves in a room whose dimen- 
sions are established by regulations. These very 
rules naturally discourage an architect from trying 
to work out possible and attractive schemes. 

An elementary school just completed in New 
Jersey has, in the first, second and third grade 
classrooms, fireplaces with open book shelves on 
either side. These occupy the wall space directly 
behind the teacher’s desk. Above the fireplaces and 
shelves are wide bands of cork board running from 
wall to wall where the children’s work may be 
exhibited to good advantage. It is obvious that 
this is much more interesting for children to look 
at than the customary four-foot strip of black- 
board. 

On the wall toward the corridor is a new type of 
writing board with a dark green surface. This 
board may be reversed so that a cork surface is 
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available for further display use in the room. By 
an ingenious device, brackets may be swung out 
from the chalk rail, allowing the board to be 
brought forward at the lower edge to form an 
easel. It has been found much easier either to write 
or to draw with the board in a slanting position, 
and since the board is reversible, all of the writing 
done by both teachers and pupils may be managed 
with the freedom which this equipment provides. 
Not only does this device add color to the room but 
it aids the teacher in creating interest in the pupil 
by offering him a variety of expression. It may be 
interesting to note that these boards come in units, 
and while one section of the room is being used 
for writing, another portion may be used for paint- 
ing, and a third for display. These can be alter- 
nated whenever desired. 


Decorating Special Rooms in High Schools 


Behind the children, on the rear wall, are located 
the wardrobes, supply and teacher’s closets. These 
are placed as inconspicuously as is possible so that 
the children’s attention may be focused on the 
three wall surfaces offering the greatest educa- 
tional value. Another innovation in these class- 
rooms is a continuous shelf of colored composition, 
set well below the window sill, so that plants may 
be placed upon it and yet not prevent light from 
reaching the children’s desks. This is an example 
of what can be done by careful study to add color, 
interest and new forms to the otherwise flat and 
monotonous walls of the regulation classroom. 

Colors for all rooms should be carefully selected. 
It is most important that rooms in elementary 
schools where the child spends a greater part of 
the day should be planned with the utmost thought 
to avoid unfavorable emotional reactions. This 
fact should not be used, however, as an excuse to 
avoid trying to develop interesting color schemes 
for secondary schools. There is far more oppor- 
tunity of using bright and stimulating colors in the 
high school without the fear of making a poor 
choice. What could be more enjoyable than a highly 
decorated cafeteria done in playful manner? 
Kitchens of the domestic science departments can 
be arranged with as much color interest as is found 
in the home, and music and art rooms may be de- 
signed to bring out the creative abilities found in 
every child. 

The study hall and library should be planned 
with less stimulating colors. They can have inter- 
esting murals in pastel shades carefully executed 
to harmonize with the decorative scheme of the 
room. The science department may be treated in 
a Similar manner with murals depicting outstand- 
ing scientific discoveries. The laboratory tables 
might be made of colored acid-resisting materials. 
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Color and other pleasurable decoration are not unusual in the kindergarten. 
But they have equal appeal to children of grade and high school age. 


The auditorium is the one room almost univer- 
sally given decorative treatment. Where the deco- 
rations have been successful, it has usually been 
due to an expert combination of colorful materials, 
such as stage settings, window draperies, lighting 
fixtures, interesting ceiling effects, and the up- 
holstery of the seats. Perhaps when our schools 
become recognized as community centers for 
adults as well as for children, more thought will 
be given to making the whole building as attrac- 
tive as other centers of leisure time activity. 

To lay down hard and fast rules for the use of 
specific colors is impossible. They must be carefully 
planned for each room individually, having in 
mind, first, the purpose for which the room is to be 
used; second, the direction from which the light 
comes into the room, whether from the cold north 
or the warm south, and third, the proportion of 
the particular room. No color which has reached 
its saturation point should be used in any quantity 
except perhaps in an ungraded class for children 
with low I. Q.’s in which the object is to stimulate. 

Successful results may be obtained in the use of 
color in our schools by advising the architect of 
the school’s desire to consider the whole question 
of color. This will enable him to prepare his speci- 
fications so as to include the proper basic materials 
without which the whole scheme will fail of attain- 
ment. The architect should prepare a chart listing 
each room, its purpose and orientation, together 
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with the various items in it which should be colored. 
Blank spaces must be left behind each item where 
the chosen color may be written in, preferably in 
pencil so that changes may be readily made. 
After colors*have been indicated for various 
items, it becomes necessary to have samples in 
sufficiently large areas to determine the intensity 
of the color desired. For materials which are de- 
livered already colored, such as tile, the selection 
should be made at a place with surroundings ap- 
proximating those for which the material is 
intended. Colors should never be selected as final 
from the small charts furnished by the paint man- 
ufacturers, as they are too small to give the correct 
value any color will have when used over a large 
area. Color for walls adjacent to tile or other 
ready prepared materials should be chosen after 
the materials are in place to ensure harmony. 
Every child has a right to happiness. If the 
proper selection of color on the walls of our schools 
will aid him in this pursuit, then it surely is our 
duty to provide it. Let us do it with understanding 
and a knowledge that will give positive results. 
Only when planned by competent school architects 
who are interested in color, not merely for its own 
sake but in relation to its effect upon children dur- 
ing the hours they spend in school, will this prob- 
lem of the use of color be given the place in the 
vast program of school construction throughout 
the country that is warranted by its importance. 
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Photos 


of vegetables as part of the noon meal affords 
an excellent opportunity for the school dieti- 
tian to contribute to the food habits and health of 
pupils. Vegetables in the counter set-up come 
before desserts and candies and thus have the 
opportunity of taking the place of less desirable 


G civereiabiesas encouraging the selection 
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Popularizing Vegetables in the 


By OLIVE BLACK 


Dietitian, Woodrow Wilson High School, Dallas, Texas 


foods and of providing a better balanced lunch. 

If the pupil passes up the hot plate to select a 
sandwich and a piece of pie, or other undesirable 
combinations, vegetables have failed in their ap- 
peal. Increased vegetable and plate lunch sales 
mean decreased sales of poor choice of food farther 
down the line, for the amount spent daily per pupil 
remains fairly constant. How then may vegetables 
be made popular in the high school where the pupil 
feels he should be permitted to choose for himself? 

If vegetables are to be popular they must be 
interesting to look at and must taste good. Menus 
may be balanced and still not be palatable. Nutri- 
tion and cost are not the only factors to consider. 
Pupils must be pleased if they are consciously or 
unconsciously to make better food selections. The 
menu must present variety not only from day to 
day, but from week to week. 

It is not necessary to serve the same vegetables 
this week as last week, or the same combinations. 
Variety in the method of preparation of different 
vegetables and of the same vegetable breaks mo- 
notony. Vegetables may be mashed, baked, buttered, 
creamed or escalloped. They may be diced, whole, 
sliced or in strips. Attention to color adds interest. 
Mashed potatoes, baked squash and mashed turnips 
are uninteresting served on the same plate. The 
substitution of sliced tomatoes or a vegetable of 
green color for one vegetable and of escalloped 
or Franconia potatoes for the mashed potatoes 
adds to the attractiveness of the plate. 

To appeal to the eye and taste, vegetables must 
avoid the quantity cookery and steam table ap- 
pearance. The served plate must be hot and must 
look as fresh and appetizing as the one that is 
served at home. The steam table counter should be 
kept shining and free from spilled foods during 
service. The use of a slit or perforated spoon for 
serving such vegetables as buttered peas or spiced 
beets prevents a soupy served plate. 

When an ice cream dipper of a certain size is 
the measure of the portion given, this amount may 
be measured easily by checking in the kitchen 
before the serving period an equal amount in the 
spoon. For the plate lunch at Woodrow Wilson 
High School, all our servings of potatoes or starchy 
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School Lunch 


vegetables are served with a No. 12 ice cream 
scoop. Fresh or green vegetables are served with a 
No. 16 scoop. Two slices of bread, cut forty-five 
slices to a two-pound loaf and a pat of butter, cut 
fifty-six to the pound, are given also. The pupil 
takes these himself after he passes the steam table. 

Our high school experience has shown that 
through offering a choice on the plate lunch of sev- 
eral vegetables made attractive and palatable by 
proper cooking and serving and varied from day 
to day and week to week, the sale of vegetables 
and plate lunches has increased 40 per cent in the 
last two years even though the daily lunchroom 
receipts have fallen off. This means that more 
pupils are spending wisely and, of their own choice, 
are getting a balanced hot lunch with the added 
pleasure of feeling that they have been given what 
they want even though it is merely a choice of 
spinach, beets or creole okra. 

Formerly there was no choice of vegetables. 
The plate lunch consisted of a meat or meat sub- 
stitute, one starchy and one green vegetable with 
two slices of bread or one muffin, and a piece of 
butter for ten cents. Now a choice of three fresh 
vegetables is offered, or if the pupil prefers a 
vegetable plate and no meat, he has his choice of 
three vegetables out of four. A larger serving of 
a fresh vegetable than is customary on the plate 
lunch, accompanied by a slice of bread, may be 
bought for five cents. 

More variety has caused some extra work in the 
preparation of vegetables, but since fewer desserts, 
sandwiches and salads are sold, these helpers may 
assist in the vegetable preparation. No extra work 
is required in serving if the server, as the line 
starts, keeps a plate with each kind of vegetable 
served ahead, and a plate served entirely with 
vegetables. Occasionally a choice of two starches 
may be offered, which sometimes helps to sell more 
plate lunches and thereby more vegetables. Two 
starches are never put on the same plate. With 
some jolly explanation, even the boys take this 
good naturedly and gain a little knowledge of food 
composition and selection. 

To increase the sale of vegetables they should 
above all things be well seasoned and properly 
cooked. This means that the cook must be thor- 
oughly trained in the principles of vegetable cook- 
ery and encouraged to taste always. 
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A chotce on the plate lunch of several 
vegetables made attractive and palat- 
able by proper cooking and serving, 
with much attention to variety 1 the 
menu from day to day, has increased 
vegetable and plate lunch sales by 
40 per cent in Dallas in the last 
two years, Miss Black has found 
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The served plate must be hot and must look as fresh and appetizing as one served at home. 


Also the cook must have an alert eye for color. 
No amount of seasoning can bring back the delight- 
ful green color and flavor of spinach or broccoli 
after they have been overcooked. Equally as un- 
attractive are overdone cabbage and cauliflower. 
Vegetables should not be allowed to stand through 
three lunch periods. It is better, if at all possible, 
to arrange the work of the cook and other helpers 
so that cabbage, for instance, may be boiled in 
smaller quantities in the amounts needed for each 
period. Mashed potatoes are fluffier and much 
nicer if mashed and beaten in separate lots for 
each period. All may be steamed before the lunch 
period and kept hot until ready for mashing. 


How to Cook Broccoli 


There will be little waste in broccoli if stems and 
leaves are used. These require longer cooking than 
the flower and, to preserve the color of the tender 
flower buds, should be cooked separately. The 
tough stem end may be split into fourths and cut 
in inch lengths and the leaves with their stems cut 
in pieces and cooked separately. If the three parts 
are placed in the steam table pan with the attrac- 
tive green buds on top, each serving may consist of 
some stem, leaf and bud. Left-over broccoli or 
spinach reheated and served with Hollandaise 
sauce goes well. Many left-over vegetables may be 
creamed, escalloped or served au gratin. Carrots 
may be creamed in combination with celery or 
peas. Peas also combine nicely with asparagus or 
small onions. 
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Whenever the market and price permit it, fresh 


vegetables are preferable to canned for flavor and 
color. Faculty and pupils alike appreciate the 
fresh ones. Often pupils become acquainted at 
school with many fresh vegetables for the first 
time. They also learn of new methods of prepara- 
tion. Not only from the standpoint of nutrition and 
variety, but for the pupil’s food education, the 
whole wide range of vegetables should be included 


from time to time. 


Menus for Two School Weeks 


The following plate lunch menus illustrate a 
choice in fresh vegetables over a period of two 


weeks : 
I 
Meat balls 
Spaghetti and tomatoes 


Creamed cauliflower 
Buttered broccoli 
Mashed rutabagas 


III 


Macaroni and cheese or 
Baked chili beans 
Spinach 

Slaw 

Buttered fresh okra 


V 


Stewed chicken 

Mashed potatoes 

Peas 

Buttered cabbage 

Creamed carrots and celery 


II 
Beef stew with vegetables 
Stewed apples 
Buttered cabbage 
Green beans 


IV 


Roast beef 

Candied sweet potatoes 
Sauerkraut 

Baked squash 

Diced turnips 


VI 


Baked hash 

Creamed lima beans 
Cabbage and apple salad 
Creole okra and tomatoes 
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ADDS VARIETY 
TO THE DIET AT ‘4 


MURRAY HILL HOSPITAL 


“It often requires variety to tempt the appetite of the sick,” says Miss 
Snell, Chief of Dietetics at Murray Hill Hospital, N. Y. C. “That is 
why I find gelatine such a help when it comes to arranging diets for 
patients here. It simplifies the problem of serving something which 
will stimulate the desire to eat and which will be at the same time 
easily digested.” 






















This is one of Miss Snell's favorite recipes for diabetic patients 
JELLIED MUSHROOMS FOR COLD MEAT 
Fat Carb. 











Grams. Prot. Cal, 
cups mushrooms sliced thin 

cups hot water 

teaspoonful salt ” 
envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 7 6 
cup cold water 


teaspoonful lemon juice 
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Total 6 
One serving 1 






Cook mushrooms in hot water and salt until tender, 
then drain off water and save for jelly. Pour cold 
water in bowl and sprinkle gelatine on top of water. 
Add to hot liquid from mushrooms and stir until dis- 
solved. Add lemon juice and chill. When nearly set, 
stir in cooked mushrooms, mold and chill until set. Ga 


When using gelatine in the diet for the sick, be sure ampule solution. Gelatine does add variety to the 
it is a U.S.P. gelatine or better. Knox Gelatine is hospital regimen, as well as nourishment and 
free from all pathogenic, gas, or acid-forming bac- _— sparkle. An easily assimilated protein for con- 
teria. It contains no carbohydrates ... sugar con- _valescent, tubercular, post-operative, and diabetic. 
tent of recipes is co ——_ under control of — Also excellent in infant feeding and in cases where 


user. As carefully made and supervised as an high protein diet is desirable. 


PREFERRED BY HOSPITAL AUTHORITIES 
COMMENDED TO THOSE IN CHARGE OF SCHOOLS 


K N OX cevat 


GELATIN 


KNOX GELATINE LABORATORIES, 467 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE your booklets, “Feeding Sick Patients,” “Feeding Diabetic 
Patients” and “Reducing Diets.” 
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Vil 
Meat pie 
Corn pudding 
Black-eyed peas 
Buttered beets 
Turnips and greens 


IX 
Baked haddock 
Escalloped potatoes 
Raw carrot salad 
Sliced tomatoes 
Baked eggplant 


VIII 
Fricassee of beef 
Baked potato 
Buttered sliced carrots 
Mustard greens 
Creamed onions 


xX 
Salmon croquettes 
Creamed potatoes 
Escalloped tomatoes and 
onion 
Perfection vegetable salad 
Spinach 


The following recipes have proved popular and 


satisfactory : 


Raw Spinach Salad 


10 lbs. spinach 
15 hard cooked eggs 


%4 lb. breakfast bacon 
Salt to taste 


2 cups mayonnaise 


Chop spinach leaves after removing the stem. The stem 
will make the salad stringy and may be used in soup. Cut 
bacon in 44-inch pieces and fry. Chop eggs. Mix all lightly. 
Yield: 100 servings No. 16 ice cream scoop; 80 servings 
No. 12 ice cream scoop. 


Baked Eggplant and Tomato 


10 lbs. eggplant 2 qts. toasted bread crumbs 
1 lb. onions 3 eggs 

3% cups celery 2% cups milk 

1 scant cup ham fat 1% tbsp. salt 

1% qts. tomatoes 1 tsp. pepper 


Boil eggplant about twenty minutes and mash. Sauté 
onions and celery and add with the other ingredients to the 
eggplant. Bake fifteen to twenty minutes in greased pans. 
Yield: 90 servings No. 16 scoop; 70 servings No. 12 scoop. 














Fruit cup makes an attractive center to this plate lunch, fea- 
turing broccoli and spiced beets. 


Spiced Beets 


1 qt. sugar 

1 tsp. cloves 

1 tbsp. peppercorn 
4 bay leaves 


2 No. 10 cans beets or 
1 doz. bunches beets 
1 qt. vinegar 


? 


3 cups water 
Boil vinegar, water, sugar and spices twenty minutes. 


Strain. Slice beets and let stand half hour in hot syrup. 


Baked Squash 


2 tbsp. salt 

2 tbsp. sugar 

16 tsp. black pepper 
1 cup milk 


10 lbs. squash 

24 lb. onions, chopped fine 
14% cup bacon or ham fat 
1% lb. diced bacon, sautéd 


Steam or boil squash until tender. Mash well. Add other 
materials and bake until onions are 
done and squash is slightly brown. Yield: 
50 servings No. 16 scoop; 38 servings 
No. 12 scoop. 


Creole Okra and Tomatoes 


10 lbs. fresh okra or 

No. 10 cans 

lb. green peppers, chopped 

Ibs. onions, chopped 

cup parsley, chopped 

No. 10 can tomatoes 

Tomato pulp which has been 
drained from 2 No. 10 
cans tomatoes 

1% cup salt 

2, tbsp. pepper 

1 cup butter 


— ee Doe po 


Cut okra in one-half-inch pieces and 
cook with onions and peppers in butter 
for twenty minutes. Then add the toma- 
toes and tomato pulp, parsley, salt and 
pepper. Let this simmer for thirty or 
forty minutes. If canned okra is used, 
heat it and add it to the tomato mixture 


Photos Courtesy New York Herald Tribune Home Institute 
Attractive in appearance but a little fancy for the school cafeteria are the 
cauliflower timbales and green peas in potato cups. Broiled tomatoes in season 
and the green transparent salad are just as appetizing and easily prepared. 
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just before it is to be served. Yield: 
100 servings No. 16 scoop; 65 servings 
No. 12 scoop. 
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This new series has been 


STATE-ADOPTED 


by KENTUCKY and OREGON 


CHARTERS 


Such immediate recognition is an eloquent tribute to the quality of the 
’ 


7 HEALTH ano | 
ane GROWTH SERIES 
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For your convenience the 
HEALTH AND GROWTH 
SERIES is published in 


two editions: 











Two state adoptions, in addition to hundreds of local adop- 
tions in less than a month after publication, is a convincing 


record of excellence! 


The Health and Growth Series is a complete program in health 


SIX-BOOK EDITION education, comprising reading books and manuals for ele- 
(pictured above) mentary grades from 3 to 8. Instruction for the lower 
grades is in narrative form, utilizing real-life situations as 


THREE-BOOK EDITION the approach; for the upper grades, the instruction is frankly 


(for schools where a separate book for expositional in type. 
each grade is not required) : 


Each edition is identical in content and illus- ad 
trations. Each of the volumes of the Threé- 


book Edition contains the material of two THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
books of the Six-book Edition. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
DALLAS ATLANTA 
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Better School Practices 


Individual Reports to 
Pupils and Parents 


The problem of reports to pupils and 
parents is always an important matter 
in school work. The old-fashioned 
stock form for a report card is not 
satisfactory because it is not specific 
enough to fit different pupils and sub- 
jects. Even in cases in which attempts 
have been made to modernize it by 
adding space for marking traits as 
well as school subjects the matter usu- 
ally goes by default in actual practice. 

In the Grand Junction High School, 
Grand Junction, Colo., careful study 
has been given to the matter of re- 
ports, and it has been decided to dis- 
continue stock forms and to substitute 
an individual report form to be devel- 
oped by each teacher for each subject. 
These report forms are to differ so 
much that a report by one teacher can 
hardly be used by another teacher 
even in the same subject. To illus- 
trate, Form 1 has been worked out 
for English composition in second- 
year high school but its individual re- 
ports differ from such a report to 
Form 2, which is much briefer and 
has been worked out for first-year 
Spanish. All are mimeographed and 
may be revised frequently. Naturally 
there is some rivalry among teachers 
to see who can develop the most inter- 
esting and suggestive report. 

The question of the frequency of 
such reports has come up in this study 
and we plan to experiment with this 
also. It may be that a report which 
will attract attention need not be 
given out oftener than three months. 
It has also been suggested that such 
reports be sent out at irregular inter- 
vals. Mimeographed copies of the 
forms will be sent on request.— 
RIcHARD E. Tope, Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Grand Junction, Colo. 


Public Address System 
at Small Cost 


Several years ago, D. E. Beckmeyer, 
head of the science department of the 
West York High School, conceived the 
idea that a public address system could 
be installed in our high school with but 
little cost, by means of using the indi- 
vidual room telephone wires. Experi- 
mental work proved successful. Sev- 
eral years earlier a radio had been in- 
stalled in the science room. Extension 


co 
i) 


wires and a loud-speaker were secured 
for the assembly room to be used on 
special occasions. 

The plan was to connect every room 
in the building, install loud-speakers 
and have the central control in the sci- 
ence room. A small microphone was 
purchased for the experiment. We soon 
discovered that for a building of fifteen 
rooms a radio microphone was too 
weak and a carbon granule microphone, 
which had a volume control, was neces- 
sary to produce a variation in volume. 

Little time was lost in communica- 
tion with a number of equipment 
houses that specialized in public ad- 
dress material. In a few weeks we se- 
lected our necessary equipment at a 
cost of $110, and we asked our pupils 
to give us some loud-speakers. A gen- 
erous response produced sufficient mag- 
netic loud-speakers for every room. 

When announcements are made di- 
rect to every teacher and pupil, the 
rooms are as quiet as can be; not a 
word is missed. Occasionally some hu- 
mor is put into the announcements. 
Although they usually take place in the 
morning, they are also made at noon 
and occasionally before dismissal in 
the evening. 

Outside radio programs are heard 
frequently either by individual rooms 
or by all rooms. The science, history, 
geography and English departments 
make use of radio programs freely. We 
find that a special room program is 
more successful than an assembly. 

If our school were obliged to elimi- 
nate some of its service or activities, 
our public address system would be 
among the last.—A. H. MARTIN, Su- 
pervising Principal, West York Bor- 
rough School District, Pennsylvania. 


Tags Show Teacher 
Absences 
Sometime ago I visited a large high 


school rather early in the morning; it 
happened to be Monday morning. The 


principal was busy with the many 
matters needing his attention at that 
important moment. Likewise the clerk 
was attending to details too numerous 
to relate or even for the visitor to un- 
derstand. 

Soon after school had assembled, the 
report came to the office that a teacher 
was absent from one of the rooms. The 
principal and clerk hurriedly checked 
through the school, housed in a rather 
ancient building, and learned that 
two other teachers were also absent 
that morning. 

Similar conditions have been noted 
in other schools and it has been my 
observation that these always bring 
added work and concentrated trouble 
for the school administrator. In one 
school the pupils even dismissed 
themselves from class when it was 
known to one of the pupils that their 
teacher was sick and would not be 
present that day. They not only dis- 
missed their class without informing 
the principal, but proceeded to a 
nearby rendezvous for a good time dur- 
ing the period. 

In contrast with this in another 
school it was noted that a bulletin 
board for teachers had been provided 
in the outer office near the office of the 
principal. On this board hung more 
than 100 small cardboard tags, red on 
one side and white on the other. On 
each side was the name of a teacher to- 
gether with his room number. Upon 
entering the building each teacher 
went to his mailbox and then to the 
bulletin board where he turned his card 
over so that the white side was show- 
ing. 

Just before school was called a 
hasty glance at the board showed the 
principal at once what teachers had 
not yet reported to the school. Two 
or three red cards in a sea of white 
revealed the points which needed at- 
tention and saved the office from mak- 
ing a complete check of the building. 
There are other ways of accomplish- 
ing the same thing but both teachers 
and principal in this building agreed 
that this was a simple, effective device 
for saving time and trouble.—GEORGE 
E. CARROTHERS, Director, Bureau of 
Cooperation With Educational Institu- 
tions, University of Michigan. 


If you have practical suggestions that might help other 
school admimstrators The NATION'S SCHOOLS will 
be happy to have them for inclusion on this page 
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Armstrong's Floors Provide 
UIET... COMFORT...BEAUTY...ECONOMY 


EW floors meet all the require- 

ments of schools as completely 
Armstrong’s Linoleum and Lino- 
e. These floors are resilient 
liet and comfortable underfoot. 
he comfort is important; the quiet 
essential because it means student 
ncentration without distraction. 
These floors are attractive; they’re 
ight, colorful. They are conducive 


to better work. And what’s more 
important, they stay attractive! A 
daily sweeping of their smooth surface, 
and an occasional mild-soap washing 
and waxing will keep them in the best 
of condition. And they put an end 
to sanding or refinishing. 

Write Armstrong Cork 
Products Co., Floor Division, @ 
1213 State St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong’s 
INOLEUM and LINOTILE FLOORS 


Also ACCOTILE ~ RUBBER TILE ~ CORK TILE ~ LINOWALL 























Into the Food Laboratory and the 
Cafeteria of the Norwood High 
School, Norwood, Ohio, went nearly 
4000 square feet of Armstrong's 
Linotile . . . matrix and foam green, 
with a black border and interliner. 








Predicting Pupil Transportation Costs 


By ROY W. ROBERTS 


Assistant Professor of Agricultural Education, University of Arkansas 


predicted from the items of cost rather than 

from transportation factors that are re- 
motely related to cost. This conclusion is drawn 
from an analysis of the cost of pupil transportation 
in 261 Arkansas school districts receiving state aid 
for transportation in 1930-31. These districts used 
355 school owned, 393 contract and 187 private 
vehicles for transporting about 30,000 pupils. The 
study was occasioned by the tendency on the part 
of school authorities to base state aid for pupil 
transportation on factors beyond the control of 
local authorities. 

State aid in Arkansas is estimated on the basis 
of $2.50 a pupil a month for the first twenty, $1.50 
for the next ten and $1 for additional pupils.on 
each bus route. An allowance of $3 a month for 
each mile in excess of five miles one way is paid 
provided the bus carries an average of twenty 
pupils. The maximum amount allowed for excess 
mileage must not exceed $3 a month for each child 
transported over excess mileage. An allowance of 
$1 for each mile of dirt road, one way, is made. 
These regulations imply that the cost of transpor- 
tation is dependent on how many pupils are trans- 
ported, the number of miles traveled and the kind 
of roads and consequently may be predicted. 


"To cost of pupil transportation should be 


Many Natural Factors Unpredictable 


A statistical analysis of the factors affecting the 
cost of transportation in Arkansas shows the most 
significant factors to be those over which school 
authorities have little or no control: the number 
of pupils transported, the length of bus route, the 
cost (new) of the bus and the salary of the bus 
driver. Estimates based on the regression of route 
mileage and pupils transported show that the daily 
cost of transportation is $3.39 for a bus transport- 
ing fifteen pupils four miles, and increases ten 
cents a bus for each two-mile daily increase, and 
nine cents for each increase of five pupils trans- 
ported. The multiple correlation for these data is 
relatively low (.45)?, a fact that suggests the ques- 
tionable nature of the practice of attempting to 
predict cost from so-called natural factors that 
prove to be remotely related to cost. 


'The data of this study are from a dissertation entitled, ‘“‘Estimat- 
ing the Cost of Pupil Transportation in Arkansas,” Cornell University 
Library, Ithaca, N. Y., 1934. 
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It is futile to figure the cost of school 
bus transportation in one state from 
equations of cost designed for other 
states, Professor Roberts learned. A 
techmque that gives an accurate esti- 
mate of the cost of bringing children 
to and from school 1s presented here. 
It employs dividual estimates based 
on managerial factors rather than 
group estimates based on factors be- 


yond control of the school board 
\ 


The analysis shows that such managerial factors 
as the cost of the bus when new and the kind of bus 
driver occasion more significant changes in cost 
of transportation than the natural factors of route 
mileage and number of pupils transported. This 
fact not only explains the low relationship between 
natural factors and cost of transportation but sug- 
gests a more accurate method for estimating cost. 
Since the true cost of transportation is a summa- 
tion of the items of cost such as the driver’s salary, 
gas, oil, grease, repairs, fixed charges, capital out- 
lay, depreciation and interest, it is evident that the 
total cost of transportation is dependent on the 
cost of these items. The accuracy of a method for 
predicting cost is improved by a change in the 
method of predicting the cost of these separate 
items. 

To apply this, make a prediction of property out- 
lay charges, such as depreciation and interest from 
managerial factors, and current costs such as sal- 
aries, gas, oil, maintenance and fixed charges from 
natural factors. The items of depreciation and 





“The regression equation from which these estimates are made is: 
cost of transportation in dollars per bus per day equals .0508 (route 
miles one way) plus .0183 (pupils transported per bus per day) plus 
$2.91. These estimates have a standard error of $1.04 a day and result 
in a reduction in variability from the mean of 11 per cent. The equa- 
tion is based on the data for the 355 school owned busses because the 
analysis revealed the fact that the contract bids simply represented the 
maximum state allowance. 
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his is OUR POSITION 


on Posturally Correct and 


Better. Sight 


SEATING 


As manufacturers and distributors of school 
seating for over half a century, the first respon- 
sibility of this company is to the school children 
of America. 





For many years we have been convinced that 
it is the duty of our industry to provide school 
seating which makes healthful, erect sitting com- 
fortable and habitual. We have tried to avoid mak- 
ing “Correct Posture” a mere advertising slogan 
or sales device. Neither effort nor expense has 
been spared in making our posture studies avail- 
able to the industry and to the educational world. 


We have become increasingly conscious that 
our responsibility extends farther... 


THAT EYE PROTECTION must be built into 
school furniture. The problem of eye strain in 
education has been approached seriously. Con- 
sultations were held with medical and educa- 
tional authorities. The work the eyes are required 
to do and the causes of strain have been studied. 
The working conditions which cause injury and 
those which protect the eyes have been analyzed. 


We are convinced that EYE-PROTECTION is 
as definitely a problem of equipment as is 
GOOD POSTURE, and that the two go hand in 
hand as protectors of pupil health. 





FREE Classroom Posture Poster 
and Seating Booklets 


We will mail free for classroom use, a posture 
poster in colors, which encourages children to sit The figure at the top shows correct body posture and 
erect. It contains no advertising. Available, also, book position conducive to reading without straining 
==: bd for use by teachers and school officials, are several eyes. Note how the occupant retains th ‘ti 
a | interesting posture and eye-protection booklets. a P ortengerrn aed 


=a Address Dept. NS4. seated in the American Universal Better Sight Desk. 


American Seating Company 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 
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interest are dependent on the purchase price of the 
bus and are not related to the number of pupils 
transported, nor to the length of the bus route.* 

The use of the purchase price of the bus for pre- 
dicting depreciation and interest charges requires 
some standardization in purchasing busses. The 
Arkansas state department of education has set up 
certain standard specifications for school busses 
which simplify the matter of arriving at a standard 
purchase price from which these items may be 
estimated.‘ 

The remaining items of cost, which are current 
costs, may be estimated from the regression equa- 
tion of route mileage and pupils transported on 
current expenses.° 

This technique suggests that the accuracy of the 
prediction of cost may be further improved by 
making separate estimates of certain managerial 
items included in current expense. For example, 
the salary of the bus driver and the fixed charges 
may be based on standard wage scales and standard 
administrative policies, since the analysis of fac- 
tors shows that these charges are remotely related 
to the number of pupils transported and to route 
mileage. The gas, oil and maintenance charge may 
be estimated from natural factors and the data 
show that the daily cost of gas, oil and maintenance 
for a bus transporting fifteen pupils four miles is 
$1.23, and advances eight cents for each two-mile 
increase and two cents for each increase of five 
pupils transported. 


Separate Estimates for Managerial Factors 


The technique employed above violates most of 
the principles commonly advocated by educators in 
apportioning funds because it employs individual 
estimates based on managerial factors, rather than 
group estimates based on factors beyond the con- 
trol of the board of education requesting school 
aid. There is, however, ample precedent in the 
business world for justifying a violation of these 
principles. The contractor estimates cost on units 
of labor and material rather than on cubic feet or 
square feet of area. Commercial transportation 
costs are estimated from items of cost rather than 
from factors affecting cost. Then, too, “rule of 
thumb” techniques for wholesale estimates of cost 


®The annual depreciation charge in Arkansas is estimated by the 
state department of education at 20 per cent of the purchase price of 
the bus. High priced busses do not transport correspondingly more 
pupils or travel over longer routes. 

*The estimated cost of a satisfactory bus and body meeting state 
specifications for transporting twenty-four pupils is $1,275. This cost 
increases $11 per pupil station up to forty-three pupil stations, the 
difference in cost representing the increased cost of the bus body for 
transporting the additional pupil load. The annual depreciation and 
interest charges may be predicted from these cost estimates—deprecia- 
tion at 20 per cent of the purchase price of the bus and interest at 5 
per cent of the average investment (or 2% per cent of the purchase 
price of the bus). 

‘The regression equation for predicting the current expense from 
the natural factors is: Current expense in dollars for a bus for one day 
equals .0548 (route miles one way) plus .0119 (pupils transported per 
bus per day) plus $1.54. The multiple R is .44; the standard error 
$0.89 per bus per day, and the reduction in variability 11 per cent. 
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TasB_e I—CompaRison oF SEVEN PLANS FOR PrepicTine Cost or 
UPIL TRANSPORTATION 





Average of 25 Busses Selected at Random From 355 Arkansas 
School Owned Busses Operating in 1930-31 


Cost of Pupil Transportation Predicted From 


Actual) Pres- | Pro- | Pro- Johns | Noble | Reus- 
cost ent | posed | posed | Evans| plan | plan ser 
of plan |Plan I\PlanII| plan | for for plan 
trans-|usedin| for for ‘or |Penn-| No. for 
porta- |Arkan-|Arkan-|Arkan-| Cali- | syloa- Wyo- 
Item tion sas! sas? sas* | fornia‘) nia’ ming’ 











Cost per 
bus per 
$672 | $669 | $1,284) $3,512) $439 | $1,525 


$673 | $833 


Standard 


deviation. . 152 255 67 80 251; 1218 28 239 





























1Little, H. A., Public Transportation of School Pupils in Arkansas’ 
Arkansas State Department of Education Bulletin, 1930, Little Rock. 

2Based on regression of natural factors on cost of pupil transportation. 

*Based on regression of natural factors on current expense of transpor- 
tation plus estimates of property outlay costs. or 

‘Evans, F. O., Factors Affecting the Cost of School Transportation in 
California, Bulletin No. 29, 1930, U. 8. Office of Education. 

‘Johns, R. L., State and Local Administration of School Transporta- 
tion, Contributions to Education No. 330, 1928, Columbia University, 
New York. = ’ 

‘Noble, M, C. 8., Public School Bus Transportation in North Carolina, 





Publication No. 172, 1932, State Department of Education, Raleigh. 
7Reusser, C., Financing Public Education in Wyoming, Research 
| Bulletin No. 2, 1930, Wyoming State Teachers Association, Cheyenne. 








are highly inaccurate when applied to data from 
other areas or for different accounting periods 
within the same area. 

This is illustrated in the table, which shows the 
average yearly cost of transportation per bus for 
twenty-five Arkansas school owned busses se- 
lected at random from the 355 used in this study. 
The first column indicates the actual cost of trans- 
portation and the remaining columns show the 
average estimated transportation cost for these 
same busses computed from techniques suggested 
in this study or employed in other states. 

The average cost of transportation per bus per 
year for the twenty-five busses is $673. The aver- 
age estimated cost for these same busses based on 
the present Arkansas plan for predicting cost of 
transportation is $833. The average cost predicted 
from the first plan proposed in this study is $672 
and from the second plan $669. The use of the 
Evans, Johns, Noble and Reusser plans gives cost 
predictions for these busses of $1,284, $3,512, $439 
and $1,525, respectively. This table shows the 
futility of attempting to predict the cost of pupil 
transportation in one state from equations of cost 
designed for other states. 

This discussion may be briefly summarized by 
stating that, insofar as possible, estimates of cost 
should be based on items of cost. If the cost of these 
items is determined by factors beyond the control 
of individuals, the cost may be estimated there- 
from. If, on the other hand, the cost items are 
determined by individuals, the accuracy of the 
prediction depends upon administrative policies 
rather than upon natural conditions. 

°The standard deviation for the actual cost shows that the transpor- 
pag ER ny AS by, hI 
plans (Table I, columns 2 and 3) illustrates one weakness — the cost 


predictions are too closely concentrated around the mean, which implies 
that the plans do not provide for a sufficient spread of predicted costs. 
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Don't GO ON WASTING MONEY! 


Here's proof of 38.7% saving on gas 


under actual service conditions 








THE TEST Two Vulcan ranges, both same type, one equipped with insul- 
ated oven and thermostatic temperature control. The other without that 


equipment. 


Two roasts of identical weight and quality. One roasted in each oven at 


the same time by a hotel chef. 


RESULTS The range with insulation, and heat control used 38.7% less 
gas. Also, its outer wall was 70° cooler than the wall of the other range. 


STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION, 18 East 41st Street, New York, N. Y. 





ULCAN 


COST-CUTTING EQUIPMENT MAKES 
GAS THE MODERN EFFICIENCY FUEL! 
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INVESTIGATE! 


Hotel Department, Standard Gas Equipment Corporation 
18 East 41st Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me complete information about Vulcan 
Equipment 





NAME 








ADORESS 





city STATE 





TYPE OF ESTABLISHMENT 
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Partial Survey Indicates $625,999,022 Needed 
by States for School Construction Programs 


The results of a partial survey con- 
ducted by the Office of Education show 
an estimated need of $625,999,022 for 
school construction work in the states. 
Included in the survey were half the 
cities with a population of more than 
2,500 in forty-five states, and the en- 
tire needs of twenty-four states. 

Georgia plans 3,781 projects, the 
highest number of those states sur- 
veyed. California is second to Geor- 
gia with 2,358 and Kentucky, third 
with a total of 665. In total estimated 
cost New York State leads with a need 
for $92,678,841. Pennsylvania, second 
highest, asks $80,000,000 and Michi- 
gan, $51,926,475. 

South Dakota and Nevada plan but 
one piece of construction work each, 
and seek $62,000 and $75,000, respec- 
tively, the lowest amounts included in 
the survey. Georgia leads in total ru- 
ral projects and California is second. 
In urban projects, California leads, 
with Florida and Texas second and 
third highest. 

More than half the schools con- 
structed in 1934 were financed by the 
PWA. Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. 


commissioner of education, comment- 
ing on the need for more school con- 
struction, points out that from 1930 to 
1933 school building construction 
dropped 73 per cent. He states: 

“Lack of money since 1930 to make 
necessary repairs on buildings, many 
of which were obsolescent before that 
date, has increased the dangers of 
postponing needed school construction. 
While the $125,000,000 allotted by the 
PWA for school buildings helped the 
situation in a number of places, it has 
only made a beginning in catching up 
with the need. 

“The conditions arising out of the 
depression, coupled with the excellent 
provisions of the NRA prohibiting 
child labor, have thrown back upon 
the schools an army of boys and girls 
between fourteen and eighteen years 
of age who formerly did not attend 
any school. However, the _ public 
schools have neither the buildings, the 
equipment nor the funds to take care 
of the 2,500,000 children who now are 
neither in school nor able to find work. 
A school building program is essential 
if this emergency is to be met.” 





School Projects in Virginia 


Six towns in Virginia are among 
those building schools. Alexandria 
is erecting a high school which is to be 
completed by September at a cost of 
$250,000. A $55,000 high school is un- 
der construction at Blacksburg, and is 
scheduled to be ready for use in June. 
A men’s dormitory, estimated at $160,- 
000 is being built at the Virginia State 
College for Negroes and Danville, Mar- 
tinsville and Independence have ele- 
mentary schools under construction at 
a total cost of $149,000. 





Brooklyn School Annex Condemned 


The fifty-five-year-old annex to the 
New Utrecht High School in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has been decreed unsafe 
and in consequence has been closed. 
The 350 pupils who have been housed 
in this building have been enrolled in 
other school buildings in the neighbor- 
hood. The old building has been turned 
over to the sinking fund commission. 
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New York State Building 
Twenty-Three Large Schools 


Fourteen elementary schools, one 
junior high, two combined grade and 
high schools and six senior high 
schools are among the construction 
projects recently announced in New 
York State. Construction work is un- 
der way on sixteen of these buildings; 
bids were accepted in March for four 
of them, and the rest are awaiting the 
award of contracts or approval of final 
plans. 

Three new Long Island high schools 
range in price from the $254,000 addi- 
tion that will be completed in August 
at Hempstead, to the $1,339,370 build- 
ing at Bayside, which is about one- 
fifth finished. Manhasset, which will 
accept bids in June, is spending $400,- 
000 for a structure planned by Tooker 
and Marsh, architects. 

New York City will build a high 
school in the Oakwoods section, Rich- 
mond, at a cost of $976,900, but is 
waiting to have its plans approved. 





W. C. Martin is the architect for this 
building. Tottenville and Jamestown 
are each building $1,000,000 schools 
and Jamestown’s is scheduled to be 
completed by September. 

Harpursville and Tupper Lake are 
to have new combined elementary and 
high schools. The Tupper Lake school 
will cost $300,000 for a two-story 
building. The cost of the Harpursville 
school is $173,000. Both were designed 
by R. R. Graham. 

New York City accepted bids on the 
$1,101,000 building for P. S. 43, a 
junior high school, last month. W. C. 
Martin is the architect. 

Four elementary schools are being 
built in New York City. Others are 
planned for Churchill, Brooklyn, Cold 
Spring, Corinth, East Worcester, Hud- 
son, Keene Valley, Pottersville, 
Schroon Lake and Truxton. 

The Churchill school will be built at 
a cost of $150,000. P. S. 146 in New 
York City, it is estimated, will cost 
$548,000. Bids on the school at Hud- 
son, for which $410,000 has been al- 
lowed, will be accepted May 1. Tooker 
and Marsh are the architects. 





School Building Problems 
Council Elects Officers 


The National Advisory Council on 
School Building Problems at its annual 
meeting in Atlantic City elected Prof. 
Arthur B. Moehlman, University of 
Michigan, president for 1935-36 to suc- 
ceed Dr. Charles L. Spain who desired 
to retire after holding office for two 
years. Doctor Spain was elected first 
vice president in accordance with the 
constitutional regulations. W. G. 
Eckles, director of school plant for 
Mississippi, and Inez Lewis, state su- 
perintendent of Colorado, were elected 
vice presidents. Alice Barrows of the 
Office of Education was reelected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 





K. C. Lets Two School Contracts 


Contracts have been let subject to 
PWA approval for the $600,000 Lin- 
coln High School, Kansas City, Mo., 
while bids will be taken May 1 on a 
$69,000 nine-room addition to the J. C. 
Nichols School in that city. Charles 
A. Smith is the architect. 





High School Nears Completion 

The Hamden High School, New Ha- 
ven, Conn., a $700,000 building de- 
signed by R. W. Foote, is more than 
half completed, and is scheduled to be 
finished by the September term. 
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WATER HEATING BILLS |. 
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Be Sure You Specify Crane 
Fixtures—for Big Savings in 


Maintenance 


@ What to do to keep down the cost of heat- 
ing hot water for the shower room? Use less water! 
How? Install REFRESHOR Heads! These directed, 
easily cleaned shower heads save up to 50% on 
water heating bills because their unique design 


gives a better shower with less water. 


In Crane plumbing fixtures you'll find many 


Crane Shower No. C 4436-G has a 
sturdy mixing valve, a wall support 
and a 4-inch brass shower head with 
removable face. 
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exclusive features that defy the rough and ready 
usage youngsters give them. Longer life for fau- 
cets is found in the NEWSLEEVE trimming unit. 
Safe drinking water is assured by sanitary drink- 
ing fountains. A score of health-protecting, money- 
saving features are in the complete Crane line of 


school building fixtures! 


Consult your plumbing and heating contractor 
on heating improvements with Crane equipment. 


He gives you prompt, dependable service always. 


CUTS WATER 
CONSUMPTION 


50% 


This compact little RE- 
FRESHOR Head delivers a clear- 
cut directed shower—opens ata 
twist of the wrist for flushing — 
and uses 50% less water for a 
better, more invigorating shower. 


Crane Shower No. C4407-B has the 
famous REFRESHOR Head; each thread 
of water comes forth clear-cut and 
splashless. 





x CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS @ NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH STREET 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


VALVES, FITTINGS, 
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FABRICATED PIPE, PUMPS, HEATING AND PLUMBING MATERIAL 








Educational Measures Before 74th Congress 
Are Reported on by Committee for Federal Aid 


Some twenty or more educational 
bills of a general nature are now before 
Congress. At least fifty bills for spe- 
cial purposes have been introduced. 
Among the latter are those which 
would provide for the erection of school 
buildings for Indian children, and one 
which would create a National Con- 
servatory of Music. 

Interest in educational matters on 
the part of Congress appears to be 
increasing, and introduction of other 
educational bills is expected. Several 
members of the House have indicated 
their intention of introducing bills 
which would provide permanent fed- 
eral aid to education. A bill now in 
preparation would make available fed- 
eral funds for the education of chil- 
dren in national park areas and on 
governmental reservations. 


Direct Federal Aid 


Four bills have been introduced to 
provide federal funds for school pur- 
poses during the remainder of the 
school year 1934-35. These bills are 
H.R. 4552 (Representative Jed John- 
son of Oklahoma), H.R. 4677 (Repre- 
sentative Rogers of Oklahoma), H.R. 
4745 (Representative Deen of 
Georgia), and H.R. 5264 (Representa- 
tive Kenney of New Jersey). The Dean 
bill authorizes the use of $48,000,000 
of any funds appropriated for emer- 
gency relief work, while the Rogers 
bill authorizes the use of $100,000,000 
of such funds for this purpose. The 
Johnson bill stipulates that the amount 
shall be sufficient to meet the needs of 


the states. The Kenney bill provides 
that $75,000,000 be disbursed on the 
basis of educational needs prior to June 
30, 1936. 

No hearings have been arranged on 
these bills, for it has been understood 
by some members of Congress that ade- 
quate provisions would be made 
through FERA channels for keeping 
schools open the remainder of the 
school year. No satisfactory program 
of this nature has been announced, 
however, and hearings are likely to be 
held immediately after the work relief 
appropriation passes the Senate. 


Loans to Schools Through RFC 


Representative Terry of Arkansas 
has introduced two bills which provide 
for loans to school districts by the 
RFC. One of the bills, H.R. 2867, pro- 
vides for loans to keep certain elemen- 
tary schools operating for a minimum 
of six months. According to the bill 
the schools must be “badly distressed 
... due to drought, flood, fire, depres- 
sion, or other acts of nature beyond 
control” before they are eligible for 
loans. Furthermore, 30 per cent of 
the legal income of the districts, under 
this bill, must be required for debt 
service before a loan will be granted. 

The other bill, H.R. 3253, provides 
that the RFC shall make available 
$250,000,000 for the purpose of refi- 
nancing school district indebtedness 
within the next three years. This bill, 
in principle, is in keeping with the 
fourth point of the six-point program 
that is sponsored by the National Com- 





One-Quarter of Population 
Attending Schools in U. S. 


Almost one-fourth of the total popu- 
lation of the United States attends 
school daily, according to the statisti- 
cal summary of education for 1931-32, 
prepared by Emery M. Foster, chief 
of the division of statistics, Office of 
Education. More than 30,550,000 pu- 
pils were enrolled in full-time day 
schools in 1931-32, of which 88.5 per 
cent were in public schools. 

In 1929-30, 88.3 per cent of the pupils 
were in public schools; 3,500,000 were 
enrolled in private schools as com- 
pared to 27,000,000 in public schools. 

There are about 23,570,000 pupils at 
the elementary school level, 5,590,000 
at the secondary level and 1,150,000 at 
the college level. About 67,600 handi- 
capped children are enrolled in state 
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and private residential schools for ex- 
ceptional children. More than 56,000 
Indians and 4,600 natives of Alaska 
attend federal government schools. 

In the public school system, at the 
same time, there were 1,064,000 people 
in night schools, 485,500 in summer 
schools and 257,000 in part-time and 
continuation schools. More than 
850,000 students were registered for 
summer schools or extension courses 
conducted by colleges. 





Fire Trap School Burns to Ground 


A school in Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
which four years ago was described 
by a state education inspector as a fire 
trap, was destroyed by fire recently. 
Forty pupils, ranging in age from six 
to fifteen years, marched to safety in 
what they thought was a fire drill. 


mittee for Federal Aid in Education. 

H.R. 2050, introduced by Represen- 
tative Knutson of Minnesota, author- 
izes the RFC to make loans to public 
school districts to aid in the mainte- 
nance of schools, including the payment 
of teachers’ salaries. The bill provides 
that loans shall be made through the 
purchase of tax warrants or other law- 
ful securities of school districts. Rep- 
resentative Guyer of Kansas has intro- 
duced a bill, H.R. 4990, which author- 
izes the RFC to make loans to publicly 
and privately controlled colleges, uni- 
versities and other institutions of 
higher learning. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


Representative Brooks Fletcher of 
Ohio has introduced a bill, H.R. 3050, 
to amend the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act of 1920, and to increase the appro- 
priation for this purpose from $1,000,- 
000 to $2,000,000 annually. Represent- 
ative Fulmer of South Carolina has 
introduced a bill, H.R. 16, which pro- 
vides for the cooperation of the fed- 
eral government with the several states 
in the care, treatment, education, voca- 
tional guidance and placement, and 
rehabilitation of crippled children. 

The Economic Security Act, H.R. 
4120, was introduced by Representa- 
tive Doughton of North Carolina. Bills 
embracing practically the same provi- 
sions as the Doughton bill were intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator Wag- 
ner of New York and in the House by 
Representative Lewis of Maryland. 
Sections 702 and 703 of this act refer 
to the health and welfare of crippled 
and indigent children. The Children’s 
Bureau is designated as the agency to 
administer this phase of the economic 
security program. 


Unemployed Graduates 


Senator Walsh of Massachusetts in- 
troduced in the Senate S.Res. 67 which 
was passed on February 4. This reso- 
lution is designed to make a check on 
the employment status of graduates of 
educational institutions. The investi- 
gation covers persons eighteen to thirty 
years of age. The resolution recog- 
nizes the serious unemployment con- 
ditions confronting young people, par- 
ticularly those graduating from all 
types of educational institutions, whose 
employability rapidly declines with dis- 
use of their information and skill. The 
Senate by this resolution has called 
upon the Secretary of Labor for infor- 
mation concerning the numbers of un- 
employed graduates, and for an opin- 
ion as to the feasibility of establishing 
a special bureau in the Department of 
Labor, including the maintenance of 
an employment office. 
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His iii resilient floors 
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Even such a distinctive custom-designed Sealex Floor 
as that photographed above in the lounge at Mary- 
mount College, Tarrytown, N. Y.—a floor that 
would be prohibitively priced in other materials—can 
be executed at moderate cost in Sealex Linoleum. 


Vari-colored Sealex playroom floors or modern 
gymnasium floors, sanitary and splinter-proof, with 
permanent inlaid game markers, are priced within 
the reach of any school. 

These resilient floors remain quiet underfoot, 
resistant to wear and inexpensive to maintain 
throughout many years of service. When installed 
by authorized contractors of “Bonded Floors,” Sealex 
is backed by a Guaranty Bond. 


R 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY a 


CODE 


SEALEX SLincleam Alors 
and SEALEX WhallCoveving 
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Sealex Treadlite Tile in the restaurant at Marymount College. 
Sealex Floors are ideal for new school construction such as this, 
or for remodeling. They go down right over wood or concrete. 
Ask us for information on any school flooring problem. 
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Hopkins Defines FERA 
Policy on Federal Aid 


In a letter from Harry L. Hopkins 
to Dr. J. W. Studebaker, U. S. com- 
missioner of education, the policy of 
the FERA relative to school aid is 
clarified. School authorities are noti- 
fied that FERA aid will be granted 
sparingly and strictly on a relief basis 
to teachers. 

Commenting on the situation, Mr. 
Hopkins says: 

“It is not the intention of the FERA 
to extend this type of relief in states 
which are obviously in such financial 
condition that they can without undue 
hardship provide for any emergency 
school requirements that may exist. In 
this connection it should be emphasized 
that the legislatures are in session in 
forty-four states and are thus in a 
position to take emergency action 
where necessary. 

“In those states in which it appears 
that some federal assistance is neces- 
sary because of economic conditions or 
the effects of the drought, I think it 
only fair that the state authorities co- 
operate with the FERA to the extent 
of bearing at least a portion of the 
expense this spring of such teacher 
relief as is required. 

“In those states to which federal as- 


sistance has been extended, such assist- 
ance has been conditioned upon the en- 
actment of necessary legislation by the 
state so that a repetition of the situa- 
tion will be avoided for another year, 
thus rendering it unnecessary to have 
further recourse to federal funds for 
school purposes.” 





Educational Committee 
Is Appointed in Illinois 


The Illinois educational committee, 
which was created by the general as- 
sembly of the state to investigate prob- 
lems of Illinois schools and suggest 
remedial legislation, became active last 
month when ten appointments were 
made by the governor and five each by 
the president of the senate and the 
speaker of the house. An initial appro- 
priation of $15,000 was granted the 
commission for its work. 

Among those on the commission are 
James B. McCahey, president of the 
Chicago board of education; Mrs. B. F. 
Langworthy, president of the National 
Parent-Teacher Association; O. V. 
Walters, principal of East High School, 
Aurora; John A. Wieland, state super- 
intendent of public instruction, and 
Frank A. Jensen, superintendent of 
the Rockford schools. 





Oregon Educational Commission Recommends 


Important Measures to Legislative Assembly 
By C. A. Howard 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, Oregon 


One of the problems facing the 1935 
Oregon legislative assembly now in ses- 
sion is that of framing some plan for a 
reorganization, into larger units, of 
the present small district system in 
vogue in thirty-two of the thirty-six 
counties and to provide a more equit- 
able plan of financing public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

It has before it three recommenda- 
tions of an educational commission cre- 
ated by the 1933 assembly for the pur- 
pose of studying school reorganization 
and school finance. These recommenda- 
tions in the form of legislative bills are 
as follows: 

1. Rural School Bill: Legislation for 
a modified county school district or 
county unit system of school admin- 
istration which would place a certain 
measure of centralized responsibility 
and control in a rural school board, but 
which would still retain local school 
boards and preserve the identity and 
a certain degree of local autonomy and 
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authority within local school districts. 

A rural school board of five members, 
according to the recommendations, 
with terms ranging from one to five 
years is elected from five zones in the 
territory of each county outside of 
school districts of the first class, which 
operate independently of the rural 
school board. This board is an admin- 
istrative board only and levies no taxes. 
It selects a superintendent to act as its 
executive officer. 

Local school boards are required un- 
der the rural school bill to select their 
teachers from a list recommended by 
the rural school board and the super- 
intendent. 

2. County School Equalization Bill: 
Legislation designed to equalize school 
taxes for current expenditures for ele- 
mentary and high school purposes 
within each of the counties up to a min- 
imum of $1,200 for each elementary 
classroom unit and $1,440 for each 
high school classroom unit. 


The county school equalization 
board, according to the recommenda- 
tion, is composed of three members 
designated by the rutal school board 
from its membership and one member 
designated by each school board of a 
district of the first class in the county 
from its membership. 

This board levies the countywide 
equalization tax. It also has authority 
to require any school district before 
being eligible to participate in the 
county equalization fund to conform 
to the minimum requirements for 
standardization and may withhold 
funds from small school districts with 
less than sixteen pupils in average 
daily attendance, if these pupils can 
be accommodated at less expense in 
neighboring schools. 

3. State School Fund Bill: Legisla- 
tion to establish a state school equal- 
ization fund of $1,500,000, from 
sources other than property taxes, to 
equalize school taxes among the vari- 
ous counties. 

According to the recommendation, 
part of it is to be apportioned to coun- 
ties under the direction of the state 
superintendent to meet the guarantee 
of $1,200 and $1,440, respectively, for 
the number of elementary and high 
school classroom units in each county. 

An amount, determined by the 
state board of education, is to be appor- 
tioned to county districts and to inde- 
pendent city school districts for the 
part payment of administrative sal- 
aries of school superintendents. 

The remainder is to be appor- 
tioned to school districts in each county 
on a basis requiring a mandatory re- 
duction of a like amount in school tax 
levies on property. 





Illinois Advisers Hold 
First Meeting in March 


John A. Wieland, superintendent of 
public instruction of Illinois, has ap- 
pointed an advisory committee com- 
posed of representatives from each of 
the five teachers’ colleges and each of 
the three universities within the state, 
as well as representatives from the 
field of school administration. 

The function of this committee is to 
act as an extralegal advisory body to 
the state department of education on 
the educational policies pursued 
throughout the state. 

The committee had its initial meet- 
ing on March 9 at Springfield, and 
considered these problems—the office 
of superintendent of public instruction, 
an emergency program, and a long 
range, permanent program. 
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Use your Microscope 


for 





Micro - Projection 


QUIPPED with an eyepiece 
prism and a new Model B Micro- | 
Projector your present Microscope | 
can be used to project magnified | 
images including living organisms on 
a screen for classroom instruction. 


This new method of projection fur- 
nishes an economical means of Micro- 
Projection because the optical system | 
of the microscope is utilized thereby | 
eliminating the need for a costly 
special system. 


Complete information on this time- | 
saving device which will prove a valu- 
able aid in keeping the interested | 
attention of the entire class will be | 
sent on request. Write for leaflet E235 | 
to Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 689 
St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


For your glasses insist on B&3 L 
Orthogon Lenses and B & L 
Frames. 


Bausch & Lomb 
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We make our own glass to insure 
standardized production. 

















The Ordinary Way 
Rigid coupling 
cannot allow for 
expansion and 
contraction of 
rails. Posts are dis- 

placed, rails 


* broken or bent. 









The Cyclone Way A sturdy expansion coupling 
with enclosed heavy spring compensates for 
expansion and contraction. No breakage or 
bending. Fence stays straight. 


@ Top rail actually pulled apart as the metal con- 
tracts with the cold—top rail with “waves” in it 
caused as the metal expands with the heat! Huge 
repair bills and an unsightly fence. Guard against its 
happening to your fence. Demand “Cyclone” made 
only by the Cyclone Fence Company, for Cyclone 
has engineered a special feature which protects 
this fence from the effects of changing temperatures. 


This is but one of the hundreds of features 
which protect Cyclone owners from repair bills and 
inconvenience. Features that would probably never 
occur to you unless you have read the Cyclone 
booklet, ““Fence— How to Choose It— Howto Use It.” 


GET THIS FREE BOOK ON FENCE! 


It will take you into the facts that determine fence quality. 
It will enable you to protect yourself in a fence purchase. 
It may save you a costly mistake. No matter how small or large 


your fence requirements are— you need this a 

booklet before buying. Use the coupon at once. f ENTE 
Pacific Coast Division: Standard Fence Company [ee 

General Offices: Oakland, California ’ 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
ceseveeoee MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK «+--+ 





General Offices: Waukegan, Illinois 
Branches in Principal Cities 


| Cyclone Fence Company, Waukegan, IIl., Department 4191 


Please mail me without obligation a copy of your book, ‘‘Fence—How to 


| Choose It—How to Use It.” 


I am interested in fencing approximately...... ft. of 0 Industrial property 
O School O Playground LU Residence OC) Estate (J Cemetery property 
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yclone Fence © 
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Associated Exhibitors 
Elect Officers for 1935 


At their annual meeting held during 
the Department of Superintendence 
convention at Atlantic City, the Asso- 
ciated Exhibitors elected Paul L. 
Crabtree, P. P. Caproni & Bro., Inc., 
as president; C. B. Fitts, Standard 
Electric Time Company, as vice pres- 
ident, and reelected J. O. Bengston as 
secretary-treasurer. 

New directors are: E. P. Whitley, 
American Seating Company; Earle F. 
Opie, American Crayon Company, and 
Russell P. Carpenter, Sanford Manu- 
facturing Company. 

The Associated Exhibitors have a 
membership of 135 firms which ex- 
hibit at conventions of the N. E. A. 





Illinois Student Aid Program 


Sixty-five colleges participate in the 
student aid program of the Illinois 
Emergency Relief Commission, and 
during a recent month 6,085 students 
received wages amounting to $81,- 
499.12, or an average of $13.39 apiece. 





Penmanship Supervisors 
to Meet in New York 


One thousand educators from all 
parts of the United States are expected 
to attend the sixteenth annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Penmanship Teachers and Super- 
visors to be held April 4-6 at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City. In addi- 
tion to features especially devoted to 
the development of handwriting in edu- 
cation, the convention program is being 
planned to supply educational stimulus 
and broadening knowledge of various 
fields of educational endeavor. 

Officers of the national association 
are Bertha A. Connor, Boston, presi- 
dent; Ida F. Koons, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
first vice president; G. G. Craig, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky., second vice president; 
Mrs. Elizabeth J. Drake, Binghamton, 
N. Y., secretary, and G. C. Green, Phil- 
adelphia, treasurer. 





Dartmouth Receives 
Art Collection of Value 


Described as the most comprehensive 
contemporary group of paintings now 
in the possession of any college, a study 
collection of modern art numbering 119 
pieces has been presented to Dart- 
mouth College by Mrs. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. 

The artists represented are mostly 
contemporary Americans, although 
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there are early American and Indian 
works. The collection, it is explained, 
is to be used for educational purposes 
rather than as a permanent exhibition. 

Previously art students of the col- 
lege had to rely on traveling exhibi- 
tions or reproductions for instruction. 
Different groups in the collection will 
be displayed as the need requires. 





Cooperative Study of 
English Teaching Methods 


Under a grant from the Carnegie 
Foundation, the Psychological Insti- 
tute is conducting a cooperative study 
in the field of English teaching which 
has direct carry-over into every day 
life as one of its objectives. Schools 
cooperating in the study, which have 
introduced the method developed by 
Dr. L. J. O’Rourke, director of the 
study, report that instruction given 
in the English class is carrying over, 
not only to other classes, but to the 
playground and the homes of pupils. 

Materials prepared for the program 
cover a full year’s course in English. 
The child’s own experiences at home 
and at school, his games, his tasks and 
his travels are utilized as a basis for 
oral and written expression. Prin- 
ciples of usage are introduced in ac- 
cordance with the sequence developed 
as a part of the nation-wide Carnegie 
study of English usage. 

A complete demonstration edition 
for grade three is now available. A 
similar edition for grade four will be 
ready in April and one for grade five 
will be available September 1. The 
Psychological Institute is at 3506 Pat- 
terson Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Edward L. Thorndike is the president. 


Nashville School Board 
Launches Building Plans 


The first of thirteen projects in the 
building program of the Nashville 
school board, Nashville, Tenn., is the 
Sylvan Park Elementary School, a 
$90,500 building that is scheduled to be 
completed by fall. 

Plans for the school were drawn by 
Asmus and Clark, architects, and con- 
struction was started in March. The 
entire program is being financed by a 
$2,000,000 bond issue sold last Decem- 
ber, and a PWA grant. 

Other schools upon which work will 
start at almost the same time are the 
East Nashville Junior High, Negro 
Senior High, Waverly-Belmont Junior 
High and North Nashville school. 





Legislative Bulletin Announced 


An interesting bulletin, _ titled 
“School Legislation Affecting Young 
Children,” has just been issued by the 
National Education Association as 
part of the newly inaugurated school 
legislative reference service. It is 
priced at fifteen cents and may be 
secured from association offices, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 





Powell School Opens New Unit 


Dedication of the new addition to 
the Powell High School, Powell, Wyo., 
of which Paul C. Fawley is superin- 
tendent and principal, took place on 
Sunday, March 3. Following the com- 
pletion of a program arranged espe- 
cially for the event, including selec- 
tions by the Powell High School band, 
the girls’ sextet and the girls’ glee 
club, guests inspected the building. 





| Coming Meetings 


April 2-5—Inland Empire Education Asso- 
ciation, Spokane, Wash. 


April 16-19—Schoolmen’s Week, University 
of Minnesota. 

April 18-19—Educational Buyers Associa- 
tion, University of Chicago. 

April 19-20—Illinois Vocational Associa- 
tion, University of Illinois. 


April 24-25—National Catholic Education 
Association, Chicago. 


April 24-27—American Physical Education 
Association and its Eastern District So- 
ciety, Pittsburgh. 

April 25-27—Michigan Industrial Education 
Society, Dearborn, Mich. 


April 29-May 1—National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Coral Gables, Fla. 


May 6-8—National Advisory Council on Ra- 
dio in Education, Columbus, Ohio. 


June 17-19—Child Development and Parent 
Educational Conference, Iowa City, Iowa. 


June 80-July 5—National Education Asso- 
ciation, Denver. 





July 30-Aug. 1—Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania State College. 


Aug. 10-17—World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations, Oxford, England. 


Sept. 23-25—Council of School Superin- 
tendents, Cities and Villages of New 
York, Saranac Inn. 


Oct. 24-26—West Virginia State Education 
Association, Charleston. 


Oct. 31-Nov. 2—Iowa State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

Nov. 1-2—Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Lawrence, Manhattan, Hays, Dodge 
City, Hutchinson and Chanute. 


| 

Nov. 7-9—Colorado Education Association, 
Denver, Pueblo and Grand Junction, 

simultaneously. 

| 





Nov. 25-26—New York State Teachers As- 
sociation, House of Delegates, Albany. 


Nov. 25-27—South Dakota Education Asso- 
ciation, Aberdeen. 


Dec. 26-28—Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, Harrisburg 
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FOLDING CHAIRS 


WITH STYLE, BEAUTY, 
STRENGTH, and COMFORT 


FOR AUDITORIUM 
AND CLASSROOM 










This distinctive wall foun- 
tain is only one of many 
Halsey Taylor fountains 
popular with school au- 
thorities throughout the 
country. Not only in de- 
sign but in their many ex- 
clusive sanitary features 
are these modern drinking 
devices years ahead! 

















@ Have you our latest catalog, describing the complete 
Halsey Taylor line of fountains for every purpose as 
well as heads and fittings? Remember only Halsey 
Taylor gives you automatic stream control and two- 
Sturdily Built stream projection! 
Guaranteed The Halsey W. Taylor Co. 
Many Styles and Warren, Ohio 
Prices to Choose From SPECIFY 
a ff "it, 
WRITE FOR CATALOG Se 
“PRESS-TOE LOCK’’ AND PRICES aryl an 
LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
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Last Chance SCHOOL ANNUAL 


YOUR Graduating Class still has time to get out a really worth 


while School Annual . . . at a cost including pictures of class 
activities, prominent athletes, outstanding students and social lights, etc. 











F orget any price you ever received on School Annuals — , 








because the WELCH NEW PROCESS is so low in price that L589 
any class ‘can afford to have one. r A & Ra 
ov 
Gather your photos and material together — send A ro we 
. . . Ya ao » » 
them to us and we will surprise you with an offer. So  ._* 
a Ft 
“ al - 
Send this coupon NOW = 7," 9% a 
for price and details <¥ 2. oe a 
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Staunton Military Academy Introduces Course 


for Noncollegiate Boys; Also Guidance Program 


What Staunton Military Academy, 
Staunton, W. Va., hopes will become 
a significant contribution to the prob- 
lem of what to do with the noncollegi- 
ate pupil is being undertaken in its 
new vocational course. 

According to Col. Thomas H. Rus- 
sell, president of the school, the pur- 
pose of the course is to introduce the 
cadet to the atmosphere of the world 
today, to give him an understanding, 
both theoretical and practical, of the 
nature of industry and commerce, and 
to prepare him for usefulness in what- 
ever field of industry he may be able 
to find a place. 

By a careful testing program the 
instructors try to discover exactly 
what kind of work will suit each pupil. 
Some boys are put into remedial Eng- 
lish courses where they are taught to 
read properly and are thoroughly 
grounded in grammar and composition. 
Stress is also laid on social studies. 
Courses are open ‘n industrial design, 
mechanical drawing, shop mathematics 
and applied science. All these are to 
assist the boy expecting to enter the 
industrial world in understanding 
something of the mechanical processes 
and the organization of industry. 

These courses are taken during the 
first three years. In the senior year 


the work culminates in the vocational 
course, offering specific preparation. 
Staunton endeavors to avoid the type 
of work given in a trade school, Colonel 
Russell explains. This year the course 
has been built up on three lines—vo- 
cational adjustment, applied science 
and industrial design. 

A special file is maintained for each 
boy. It contains, among other things, 
his progress chart kept by himself. On 
this he notes the projects he has car- 
ried out and what he is planning to do 
in the future. 

Another innovation at Staunton is 
its guidance program, one phase of 
which provides each boy with a tactical 
counselor. 

The entire corps has been divided 
into groups of ten, and each group is 
assigned to an instructor with whom 
the boys are well acquainted. The 
counselor will keep a report of each 
cadet in his group, and this report 
will be forwarded to the cadet’s par- 
ents at the end of the school term. 

The purpose of this phase of the 
plan is to measure the boy’s progress 
outside of his school work, and at the 
same time to provide each pupil with 
an older friend with whom he may 
discuss his academic work, his future 
plans and his free-time activities. 





School Stage Equipment 
Modernized at Roxbury 


New facilities for providing modern 
stage effects have been installed in 
Bowden Hall at the Roxbury School, 
Cheshire, Conn. The lighting system 
has been improved by a gallery in- 
stalled above the stage, making it pos- 
sible to flood light the stage from 
overhead. New dressing rooms have 
been constructed and extra space pro- 
vided for scenery and furniture. The 
hall has been completely redecorated 
throughout and new stationary seats 
have been installed. 





Willard Head Is Honored 

Miss Eliza Kellas, principal of the 
Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y., 
was guest at a reception given by 
Chicago alumnae in honor of her 
twenty-fifth year as principal and of 
the 120th anniversary of the founding 
of the school. The institution was 
originally founded by Emma Willard 
and Mary Lyon in Middlebury, Vt. 
In 1819 it was moved to New York, 
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and in 1821 became the Troy Female 
Seminary. It was reorganized in 
1892 and named after the pioneer in 
women’s education who founded it. 





Numerous Improvements 
Are Made at Chatham Hall 


A program of expansion has been in 
progress at Chatham Hall, girls’ school 
in Chatham, Va., during recent months. 
A new four-story addition to one of 
the school buildings contains a kitchen 
with servants’ quarters and storage 
rooms on the first two floors, a music 
department on the third, and students’ 
rooms on the fourth. .An additional 
building now in process of construction 
will house all indoor recreational ac- 
tivities of the school. 

The school property has been in- 
creased by the purchase of a tract of 
land containing fifty-five acres on 
which is an old residence which will be 
adapted as quarters for teachers. 

Other improvements during recent 
months have been the building of a 
new barn to house the dairy herd, the 


installation of a new boiler in the heat- 
ing plant, and the acquisition of four 
thoroughbred horses to the stables, 
bringing the total to thirty. 





Miriam A. Bytel Resigns 


Miriam A. Bytel, principal of the 
Cathedral School of Saint Mary, a 
girls’ school at Garden City, Long 
Island, has resigned after heading the 
school for twenty-six years. The school 
was established in 1877 by a bishop of 
the diocese and is maintained by the 
Chapter of the Cathedral of the In- 
carnation. Marion B. Reid, assistant 
principal of the Kingswood School, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich., has _ been 
elected to fill the office when Miss Bytel 
leaves in July. 





Celebrate 172d Anniversary 
of Founding of Dummer 


Dummer Academy, South Byfield, 
Mass., founded in 1763 by Lieutenant 
Governor William Dummer of Massa- 
chusetts, celebrated the 172d anniver- 
sary of the opening of the school on 
March 1. 

Joseph N. Dummer, direct descend- 
ant of the founder and secretary of 
the board of trustees of the school, offi- 
ciated at the ceremony wearing the 
costume of the first master and bear- 
ing the two symbols of early American 
education, the bell and the birch. 

The original building, home of the 
first American boarding school, is still 
standing, and it was here that two 
signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, more than twenty members 
of the Continental Congress, and the 
founder of Andover went to school. 
Charles S. Ingham is the present head. 





New Gymnasium for Maine Central 


Among improvements contemplated 
for the school property of Maine Cen- 
tral Institute, Pittsfield, Maine, is a 
new gymnasium, which is_ being 
planned for construction next year. 
The sum of $75,000 has been left to 
the institute for this purpose. 





Taft School Recipient of Gifts 


Two gifts made by an anonymous 
donor have been received by the Taft 
School, Watertown, Conn., in honor of 
Arthur R. Kimball for several years a 
trustee of the institution. The first is 
“Twelve Etchings of Yale” by Samuel 
Chamberlain of Sentis, France. The 
second consists of copies of all volumes 
published by Yale University Press. 
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THE FIRST SCHOOL IN AMERICA 
HOLTZER-CABOT equipped Complete 


“SINCE 1881" STAGE EQUIPMENT 


BOSTON PUBLIC LATIN SCHOOL 


founded April 23rd, 1635 D RAI PE R | ES 


Celebrates its 300th Anniversary this month. 
It has been Holtzer-Cabot equipped for the past 


94 years. Each successive building having the 
latest improvements. TEPINS» 
cenicStudios 


xk * TIFFIN,OHIO 


A souvenir bulletin describing the latest signal- —— Sn 


ing systems as shown at the N. E. A. Convention 
awaits your request. Write to Dept. 39 for your 


copy today. CATALOG UPON REQUEST 
CLOCK SYSTEMS—FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS SCENERY FOR RENT 


PROGRAM CONTROL—TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


Bells and Laboratory Electric Distribution Panels e 
Th HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. Representative in Your State 


Offices in All Principal Cities 
PIONEER MANUFACTURER OF HOSPITAL SIGNALING SYSTEMS 




















OUNDS— 
however small, 
may become infected. The prompt use of an 
effective antiseptic is an important preventive 
measure. 
MercurocHROME— 72% Solution, H. W. & D.— 
is a potent germicide and is non-irritating and 
non-toxic when used in wounds. It is used by 
physicians and in the leading hospitals. 
Literature and a sample bottle will be sent 
on request. 
Counci! on Pharmacy 
and C, ‘misty of the 


Americau Medical As- 
sociation. 


This seal denotes accept- 
ance of Mercurochrome 
for New and Nonofhi- 
cial Remedies by the 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, Incorporated 


Baltimore, Maryland, Dept. N. 





Please send me a Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 
personal use. 
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Visual Education Popular 
in Chicago School System 


Visual education has become such an 
important part of the teaching system 
in Chicago schools that the board of 
education is advertising for bids for 
a delivery service to distribute films 
and slides to the schools and collect 
them. 

Under the present system, a pupil 
from each school is forced to make 
weekly trips to the headquarters of 
the visual education department to ob- 
tain those pictures scheduled for the 
use of his school for one week. On 
Monday, which is the busiest day, an 
average of 125 schools send messen- 
gers. 

There are 2,000 reels, 70,000 slides 
and 125 motion picture projection ma- 
chines in the collection. The depart- 
ment, which is under the direction of 
Paul G. Edwards, has grown from a 
circulation of 647 motion picture reels 
and 398,000 slides in 1929 to 30,000 
reels and 758,000 slides in 1934. 

Fourteen persons are employed in 
the department, tinting miniature 
slides and titling, splicing and repair- 
ing the films. When used by Chicago 
schools, a film lasts about five years, 
and in that time is exhibited to more 
than a million children. 

First graders are started with slides 
picturing words, and more advanced 
classes are taught history, geography 
and commerce through the use of mo- 
tion pictures. According to Mr. Ed- 
wards, in the near future the depart- 
ment will introduce the use of talking 
pictures made of prominent educators 
for teachers’ assemblies. 





Motion Picture Appreciation 
Taught Eleventh Grade Class 


Believing that a course in the ap- 
preciation of the motion picture is as 
important as a course in drama, liter- 
ature or music in the development of 
the average child, Maude Query took a 
class of twenty-eight members of the 
eleventh grade of a Spencer City 
school, Spencer City, N. C., and intro- 
duced the course with a program ex- 
tending over a four-week period. 

The text used by the class was Edgar 
Dale’s “How to Appreciate Motion 
Pictures,” supplemented by Elizabeth 
Watson Pollard’s manual, “Teaching 
Motion Picture Appreciation.” The 
course correlated with the study of 
English, and the pupils were shortly 
searching every piece of literature for 
cinematic possibilities. 

Before the course began, the average 
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number of points upon which a pupil 
graded a picture was four, and at the 
close of the course the average number 
was sixty-three. The standards learned 
by the class are now being used to judge 
their own dramatic productions. 





Child Psychologist Uses 
Amateur Sound Camera 


The first amateur sound camera to 
be marketed is being utilized by Dr. 
Kurt Lewin, professor of child psychol- 
ogy at Cornell University, among 
others. The new camera, which uses a 
16-mm. film, and the recording micro- 
phone are concealed by Doctor Lewin 
behind familiar objects in the room so 
that the children do not know they are 
being observed. A sound motion pic- 
ture record is then made of their reac- 
tions to commands, suggestions and 
other stimuli and these are studied 


later by the interested psychologists. 

Amateur theatrical productions, 
amateur voice and screen tests, record- 
ing of school events and more effective 


‘ visual education are among the possi- 


bilities of this new camera, says the 
Educational Screen. It is put out by 
the RCA Manufacturing Company. 





Heavenly Bodies Seen in Film 

“Looking Through Great Tele- 
scopes,” an astronomical motion pic- 
ture presenting the marvels of the uni- 
verse was given its world premiere 
recently at Northwestern University. 
Dr. Oliver J. Lee, professor of as- 
tronomy at Northwestern University, 
who served as scientific adviser for 
the film, delivered a descriptive lec- 
ture accompanying the picture. The 
material for the film was obtained 
from Mount Wilson, Yerkes, Lick, 
Lowell and Harvard observatories. 








Films for the School Screen 
Plant Life 








Plant Growth — Remarkable presenta- 
tion of the growth of the pea plant 
by time-lapse photography and mi- 
crophotography, showing pollination 
and fertilization. 1 reel. 16 mm. and 
35 mm., sound. For rent or purchase. 
Erpi Picture Consultants, 250 W. 
57th Street, New York City. 


Time-Lapse Studies of Plant Growth 
— Scenes of flowers opening and 
seeds germinating. 1 reel. 16 mm. 
and 35 mm., silent. Free, save for 
transportation. Division of Motion 
Pictures, Extension Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Luther Burbank — Shows part of the 
life work of the “plant wizard.” % 
reel. 16 mm., silent. For rent or pur- 
chase. Eastman Teaching Films, 
Inc., 343 State Street, Rochester, 
Mx ¥- 


Seed Dispersal — Dispersal by wind, 
transportation by animals, and force- 
ful propulsion from the seed-case, by 
time-lapse photography. 1 reel. 16 
mm. and 35 mm., sound. For rent or 
purchase. Erpi Picture Consultants, 
fon West 57th Street, New York 

ity. 


How Seeds Germinate — Actual germi- 
nation of spring clover and spring 
vetch over periods of from three 
days to an entire week. Slow-motion 
studies of plant growth made by 
taking pictures at intervals of three 
to seven minutes. 1 reel. 16 mm., 
silent. Transportation charges only. 
Division of Motion Pictures, Exten- 
sion Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Fungus Plants — Growth and repro- 
duction of mushrooms by time-lapse 


photography and animation. Molds 
and other fungi. Economic impor- 
tance stressed—use as food, de- 
struction of dead organic matter and 
cause of disease in plants. 1 reel. 
16 mm. and 35 mm., sound. For rent 
or purchase. Erpi Picture Consult- 
ants, 250 West 57th Street, New 
York City. 


Naturalized Plant Immigrants — Im- 
portant crops established and indus- 
tries developed as a result of plant 
introduction by Department of Agri- 
culture. How imported plants are 
handled to prevent introduction of 
plant diseases and pests. 3 reels. 16 
mm., silent. Transportation charges 
only. Division of Motion Pictures, 
Extension Service, U..S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Planting and Care of Trees — Empha- 
sizes the necessity for proper plant- 
ing and care of trees; insect pests. 
1 reel. 16 mm., silent. For rent or 
purchase. Eastman Teaching Films, 
_ 343 State Street, Rochester, 


Wild Flowers — Description of our na- 
tive wild flowers and a plea for their 
protection and preservation. 2 reels. 
16 mm., silent. Transportation 
charges only. Division of Motion 
Pictures, Extension Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A Springtime Miracle — Wild flowers 
of Yosemite photographed by stop 
motion as they are in the process of 
blossoming. 1 reel. 16 and 35 mm., 
silent. For rent or purchase. Edu- 
cational Department, Bray Pictures 
Corporation, 729 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Maple Flooring Used in All Class*Rooms 
of Their Last Nine School Buildings 


Few problems in school construction require 
deeper consideration than that of selecting 
the material for floors. How will the flooring 
affect school room routine—the health and 
efficiency of pupils? Will it be an economy 
over a period of years? How easily can it be 
kept clean? Will it provide firm anchorage 
for desks? Will it simplify or hinder other 
construction work? These are some of the 
questions that must be asked—and answered. 

Fortunately, one flooring material gives 
the proper answer to all these questions, 
Northern Hard Maple—the flooring material 
that combines warm, dry, cushioning effect 
beneath the feet, with lasting wear and 
smoothness. 

Northern Hard Maple is resilient, tough- 
fibred, tight-grained. It will not sliver, splinter 
or develop ridges when subjected to the scuf- 
fing and pounding of youthful feet. It actually 





~~ 


**You might be interested to know that we 
have used Maple flooring in all the class 
rooms of the last nine school buildings de- 
signed by this office. These buildings are 
located in various parts of Southern Cali- 
fornia and the floors have consistently given 
us exceptional service. 

“*“As a result of the earthquake we built a 
new school building in Huntington Park. 
In wrecking the former structure we sal- 
vaged and used over 85% of the Maple floor- 
ing in the new building. The damaged school 
had been in use for over eight years and the 
flooring showed no appreciable wear.”’ 


H. C. Newton & R. D. Murray—Architects 
Signed: H. C. Newton 











outwears stone! Maple, moreover, is excep- 
tionally easy to keep clean. Its smooth surface 
offers no lodging spaces for dirt and dust. 

Consider these advantages of Northern 
Hard Maple. Consider, too, the fact that it 
provides firm anchorage for desks and does 
not interfere with other construction work. 
Get all the facts about this unique flooring 
material. Consult your architect. 


GOOD SERVICE FINISHES ARE AVAILABLE 
—especially adapted to classroom floors of Maple. These finishes seal the surface of 
hard maple, keep out dirt, resist soil stains and prove non-slippery. They will not mar, scratch 
or flake off. That's why they are easy to clean and maintain at low cost. 


Floor with Maple 








The letters MFMA on Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring signify that the flooring is stand- 
ardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, whose members 
must attain and maintain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manufacturing 
and grading rules which economically conserve these remarkable woods. 

This trade-mark is for your protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. M F M A 
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Whether you floor with blocks or 
strips—with or without pattern— 
over screeds, wood or concrete sub- 
floors—Maple will provide a floor that 


endures and satisfies. 


* 


Members of the Maple Flooring Manu- 
facturers Association have contributed 
many thousands of dollars and years of 
work to standardize and improve the 
manufacture and grade uniformity of 
Northern Maple, Beech and Birch Floor- 
ing. The following manufacturers only 
are licensed to use the Association Trade- 
mark MF MA. Specifiy M F M A on the 
flooring you use. 


Beck, August C. Company Méilwaukee, Wis. 
Brown Dimension Company Manistique, Mich. 


Bruce, E. L. Company Memphis, Tenn. 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich.) 


Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc. Cadillac, Mich. 
Connor Lumber & Land Company _Laona, Wis. 
(Sales Office, Marshfield, Wis.) 
Cummer-Diggins Company Cadillac, Mich, 
Farrin Lumber Co., M. B. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Holt Hardwood Company Oconto, Wis, 


Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co. Grayling, Mich. 
Mitchell Brothers Company = Cadillac, Mich. 


Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 
Gladstone, Mich. 


Oval Wood Dish Corp. Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Robbins Flooring Company Rhinelander, Wis. 
Sawyer Goodman Company Méarinette, Wis. 
Stephenson Company, I. Wells, Mich. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Cass, W. Va. 
Wells J. W. Lumber Co. Menominee, Mich. 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co. Hermansville, Mich. 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co. White Lake, Wis. 


Let our Service and 
Research Department assist you with 
your flooring problems. 

Write us. 

e 


MAPLE FLOORING 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1783 McCormick Building 
Chicago, Ilinois 
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Classroom Broadcasts 
Are Popular in Wisconsin 


From its two state-owned broadcast- 
ing stations —- WHA at Madison and 
WLBL at Stevens Point — the Wiscon- 
sin School of the Air presents to public 
schools each day two classroom broad- 
casts officially approved by the state 
department of public instruction and 
the Wisconsin Teachers Association. 
The programs are strictly noncommer- 
cial. 

The programs appeal to children of 
different age groups. Story Time, Na- 
ture Tales, and Rhythm and Dramatic 
Games are weekly features for pupils 
from kindergarten age through the 
third grade. Afield with Ranger Mac, 
Captain Salt and Jim, Journeys in 
Music Land and Young Aviators are 
programs designed for use in grades 
four to eight. Book Trails appeal to 
grades four to six. Wisconsin Pioneer 
Days and the Dial News are pointed at 
the sixth to ninth grades. 

Other programs are prepared for 
high school pupils, the most recent ad- 
dition being a literature series. 





Drama Series in Oklahoma 
A series of weekly programs of 
drama, music and dramatic news for 
Oklahoma high school pupils is said 
to be meeting with a fine response. The 
programs, which were inaugurated 
over WNAD, the University of Okla- 
homa broadcasting station, are heard 
on Saturday mornings at 11 o’clock and 
have wide appeal to pupils interested 

in dramatics and play production. 





Pupils Finance and Build 
Broadcasting Apparatus 


A sound apparatus to relay broad- 
casts to the school’s ninety-five rooms 
has been financed and built by the pu- 
pils of Central High School and Junior 
College, Bay City, Mich. The ap- 
paratus was constructed and installed 

jyunder the direction of Orlin Trapp, 
instructor in radio and physics. 

The project was conceived by Prin- 
cipal Charles Hamilton, and the neces- 
sary funds were raised over a period 
of two years by the student govern- 
ment association. The junior college, 
under the direction of Dean George 
Butterfield, raised $700 and added it 
to the $2,500 of the high school. 

The pupils installed miles of ar- 
mored cable, built a sound insulation 
studio and a control room, and de- 
signed and constructed amplifiers, 
panels and controls. The system is con- 
ducted by pupils and instructors. 
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On the Air During April 








The following programs of particular interest to school people are arranged 
by the National Broadcasting Company and the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
The time is Eastern Standard except when otherwise specified. 


Daily 


National Farm and Home Hour'—12:30-1:30 
p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 


Monday 


History Series—2:30-3:00 p.m. (CBS). 
April 1—Burke and Wills, Irish Explorers, 
Cross Australia. 
April 8—Stanley in Africa in Search of Liv- 
ingston. 
April 15—Adolphus Washington Greeley— 
Soldier and Scientist. 
America in Music, American life painted in 
native melodies. John Tasker Howard—10 :15- 
10:45 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 


Tuesday 


Your Child, Dr. Ella Oppenheimer, Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor—11:15- 
11:30 a.m. (NBC-WEAF). 

Literature Series—2 :30-3:00 p.m. (CBS). 

April 2—Heidi. 

April 9—Bound East for Cardiff. 
April 16—Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
April 30—O’Flaherty, V. C. 

Your Health, American Medical Association— 
5:00-5:15 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 

—— 2—Sickness Insurance, R. G. Leland, 
min 


April 9—Crying for the Moon, W. W. Bauer, 
Phan a Challenge, W. W. Bauer, 
aa 23—Sudden Death, Morris Fishbein, 
oun 30—Child Health, W. W. Bauer, M.D. 


You and Your Government, National Advisory 
Council—7 :45-8:00 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 
April 2—Interstate Cooperation in Combating 


Crime, Raymond Moley, editor, Today. 

April 9—Solving Local Tax Problems, Harold 
G. Hoffman, governor, New Jersey. 

April 16—Tax Limitations, Simeon E. Leland, 
professor, University of Chicago. 

April 23—Social Insurance, Philip F. LaFol- 
lette, governor, Wisconsin. 


April 30—Overhauling Criminal Procedure, 
William Draper Lewis, director, American 
Law Institute. 

Wednesday 
Geography Series—2 :30-3:00 p.m. (CBS). 

April 3—Peanut Growers of the French Su- 
dan. 

April 10—Coffee in Brazil. 


April 17—A Guatemalan Banana Plantation. 
Rochester Civic Orchestra — 4:30-5:30 p.m. 
(NBC-WJZ). 
Education in the News, Self Tests, William D. 
Boutwell, U. S. Office of Education—6 :00- 
6:15 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 


Thursday 


Standard School Broadcasts, music appreciation 
series*—11:00-11:20 a.m., elementary; 11:25- 
11:45 a.m., advanced (NBC). 


Stones of History, dramatic program—2:00- 
2:30 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 
Music Story Series—2:30 p.m. (CBS). 
April 4—-A Trip to the Country—‘‘The Miller 
and His Treasure.’ 
April 11—Mendelssohn. 
4 18— In a Garden—“The Little Glass 
lll. 


Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra—3 :15-4 :00 
p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 


Educational Forum—4 :30-4:45 p.m.* (CBS). 
— 4—Negro Health Week, W. W. Bauer, 
.D. 
a? 11—Sickness Insurance, R. G. Leland, 
Dz. 


April 18—Catarrh, W. W. Bauer, M.D. 
April 25—May Day, or All Year ’Round, 
W. W. Bauer, M.D. 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers— 


5:00-5:30 p.m. (NBC-WEAF) 

April 4—The Nature and Place of Discipline 
in the Training of Children, William E. 
Blatz, professor of psychology, University 
of Toronto. 

April 11—The Influence of Companions on the 
Conduct of the Child, Clifford R. Shaw, 
Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago. 

April 18—The Lengthening Attendance of 
Young People, Robert M. Hutchins, presi- 
dent, University of Chicago. 

April 25—Money Management Education in 
Home and Schools, Florence Barnard, edu- 
cational director, American Association for 
Economic Education. 


Vocational Education Series—6:15-6:30 p.m. 
(NBC-WEAF). 
April 4—America’s Program of Vocational 
Education, Dr. J. C. Wright, U. S. Office 
of Education. (End of Series.) 


Economics in a Changing Social Order, National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education— 
10:30-11:00 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 

April 4—Government Regulation, James C. 
Bonbright, professor of economics, Colum- 
bia University, and vice chairman, Power 
Authority of the State of New York, and 
Harry W. Laidler, executive director, 
League for Industrial Democracy. 

April 11—Government Competition, William 
Trufant Foster, director, Pollak Founda- 
tion, and Leland Olds, secretary, Power 
Authority of the State of New York. 

April 18—Our Natural Resources, J. Russell 
Smith, professor of economic geography, 
Columbia University, and Henry Pratt Fair- 
child, professor of sociology, New York 
University. 

April 25—The Land Problem, Henry A. Wal- 
lace, secretary of agriculture, and Frederic 
C. | epi chairman, Consumers’ Council, 
AAA, 


Friday 


NBC Music Appreciation Hour, Dr. Walter 
Damrosch—11:00 a.m.-12:00 m. (WEAF- 
WJZ). 


Magic of Speech, Vida Ravenscroft Sutton in co- 
operation with the Radio Council of American 
Speech—2 :00-2:30 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 


Current Events Series—2:30-2:45 p.m. (CBS). 
The World of Work en guidance skits) 
7:45-3:00 p.m. (CBS). 
April 5—Occupations Change Rapidly. 
April 12—How People Are Chosen for Jobs. 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra — 3:15-5:00 
m. (CBS). 
Art in America, art appreciation series*—3 :45- 
4:00 p.m. (NBC-KPO). 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs, series of 
interviews by government experts—4 :45-5 :00 
p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 


March of Time—9:00-9:30 p.m. (CBS). 
Saturday 
Our American Schools, directed by Florence 
Hale—5 :30-6:00 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 
News Tattoo, William Slater, current events 
for boys and girls—11:00 a.m. (NBC-WEAF). 
Sunday 
University of Chicago Round Table Discussions 
—12:30-1:00 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra— 
3:00-5:00 p.m. (CBS). 


Sunday Symphony — 8:00-9:00 p.m. (NBC- 
WJZ). 


Ford Symphony Orchestra—9:00-10:00 p.m. 
(CBS). 
1Except Sunday. 
*Pacific Coast stations only. 


%Central Standard time; on Western net- 
work only. 
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(yood Scholarship 


needs good hearing! 


RCA Victor Sound Reinforcing Systems now solve 
inattention problems due to poor audibility 


School authorities have found that many problems of discipline 
and inattention in school auditoriums are due to difficulty in 
hearing the proceedings clearly and distinctly, particularly in 
the most distant seats. RCA Victor Sound Reinforcing Systems 
inexpensively overcome this trouble! 

Every month more modern schools are installing ‘these fine 
RCA Victor systems— insuring ample volume, with perfect 
clarity of sound, in every corner of the largest auditoriums. RCA 
sound experience is the richest in the world. It guarantees the 
quality and dependability of all RCA Victor Sound Systems. 

RCA Victor Sound Systems are flexible in design, to meet in- 
dividual requirements, with utmost satisfaction. The experience 
of our technical staff is at your service for detailed specifications. 

Mail the coupon below for details about all RCA Victor Sound 
Systems for schools — RCA Victor Centralized Radio and An- 
nouncing Systems, Photophone Sound Movie Equipment, and 
RCA Victor Sound Reinforcing Systems. 





@ PAGE FENCE is more than a product. | x a ’ 4 A ® ‘ 4 
It is a service. Located throughout the | Pi A J € 
y ; 


United States are eighty-two Page Fence y 

Service Plants. These fence experts dis- 4 J g 2 

tribute and erect Page Chain Link and a Fs 

genuine Wrought Iron Fence. To see that Pay 

you get the proper fence, properly erected yet RCA MANUFACTURING CO., INC., CAMDEN, N. J. 
A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 


and responsibly guaranteed, write to any 
one of the offices listed below for name 
of Page Fence Service Plant nearest you. 





Commercial Sound Section, Dept. NS., 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on RCA Victor 
equipment for visual and aural instruction. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION | 


Bridgeport, Connecticut NAME _ ADDRESS 
District offices in NEW YORK, PITTSBURGH iR 
ATLANTA, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO CITY STATE 








America’s first wire fence— since 1883 —_ sili: ins cil ins hes ails dh, Kein. dil ies ite iin i i ae a ai el 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS «::> 





Eastern States 


LoTHROP D. HIGGINS, principal of 
the state normal school at Danbury, 
Conn., died on March 6 at an Atlantic 
City hotel following an illness con- 
tracted shortly after his arrival at the 
Department of Superintendence meet- 
ing in late February. Mr. Higgins has 
been connected with the normal school 
since 1905 when he became a science 
instructor there. He was named prin- 
cipal in 1923. 


Dr. ISAIAH BOWMAN has been elected 
president of Johns Hopkins University, 
to succeed President JosEPH S. AMES 
who is retiring in June. Doctor Bow- 
man is director of the American Geo- 
graphical Society and chairman of the 
National Research Council. 


RICHARD KNOWLES is the new head 
master of the William Penn Charter 
school, Germantown, Pa., where he is 
succeeding Dr. Richard M. Gummere 
who has retired after having been in 
charge of the school since 1918. Mr. 
Knowles was head master of the Great 
Neck Preparatory School, Great Neck, 
Long Island, N. Y., before he came to 
William Penn. 


Dr. RALPH E. PICKETT has been ap- 
pointed assistant dean of the New 
York University School of Education, 
this new assignment becoming effec- 
tive July 1st. Doctor Pickett, who is 
professor of education and secretary 
of the faculty of the school of educa- 
tion, has been on the university faculty 
since 1924. 


ALEXANDER HUME, business manager 
and assistant headmaster of the Can- 
terbury School, New Milford, Conn., 
died at the age of 52. Mr. Hume and 
his brother, Dr. NELSON HUME, the 
head master, founded the Hume School 
in Hackensack, N. J., in 1906, and the 
Canterbury School in 1915. 


Dr. LLoyD BARTON, JR., formerly 
head of the department of history, 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, 
has been appointed head master of the 
DeVeaux School, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Doctor Barton succeeds DR. WILLIAM 
S. BARRows, who retired after thirty- 
seven years of service. 


The Rev. M. Forest ASHBROOK, as- 
sociate executive secretary of the mis- 
sion board of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, is the new superintendent 
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of the Church School of the Baptist 
Church of the Redeemer, Yonkers, 
| > # 


GERARD HALLOCK, founder of the 
Hallock School for Boys, at Great Bar- 
rington, Mass., and head master of 
that institution until his retirement in 
1929, died at his home in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., after an illness of three months. 


Dr. DAVID GEORGE DOWNEY, presi- 
dent emeritus of the board of trustees 
of Wesleyan University, died at his 
home in Mount Vernon, N. Y., after 
a prolonged illness. 


The publicity committee of the South 
River Teachers’ Association, N. J., un- 
der the leadership of JAMES LYNCH, 
has arranged with the local paper for 
weekly publication of an article on 
some phase of South River school work 
written by a teacher. 


J. P. RUNK, East McKeesport, Pa., 
has recently been reelected supervis- 
ing principal for another two-year 
term. He has held the post for fifteen 
years. 


The resignation of Ross E. CAMERON 
as principal of the Fort Plain High 
School, Fort Plain, N. Y., will become 
final in June. Mr. Cameron has headed 
the school for six years. 


Dr. LEON W. GOLDRICH has been ap- 
pointed acting head of the Parental 
school, New York City. He is director 
of the child guidance bureau of the 
New York City board of education. 


Mary CECELIA FAIRFAX, co-principal 
of Miss Chapin’s School, New York 
City, died of pneumonia at the age of 
63. Miss Fairfax became a partner of 
the school in 1911. 


The newly elected president of the 
New York Academy of Public Educa- 
tion is Superintendent HAROLD G. 
CAMPBELL of New York City. Asso- 
ciate Superintendent WILLIAM E. 
GRADY and Pror. A. BRODERICK COHEN 
were elected vice presidents. 


The new principal of the Rouses 
Point High School, Rouses Point, N. Y., 
is MAYNARD P. WILSON, who has been 
principal of the Mooers high school, 
Mooers, N. Y., for the last five years. 


FLORENCE R. CASEY, assistant to 
principal at Public School No. 40, New 
York City, has been promoted to assist- 


ant to principal in charge of P. S. 122, 
also in Manhattan. 


Supt. E. R. VAN KLEECK of the Wal- 
den public schools, Walden, N. Y., is 
engaged during 1934-35 in graduate 
study in the department of education 
at the graduate school of Yale Uni- 
versity. Mr. Van Kleeck is on leave of 
absence from Walden and holds a fel- 
lowship at Yale. 


GuSTAV L. GRAEF, deputy auditor of 
the board of education, New York City, 
has been appointed assistant to Patrick 
Jones, superintendent of school sup- 
plies. 


Supt. FRANK G. PICKELL, Montclair, 
N. J., is head of the 1936 yearbook 
committee of the Department of Super- 
intendence. 


ELROY BAKER of St. Thomas, Pa., is 
the new principal and supervisor of 
the Berrysburg schools. He succeeds 
J. A. BRENNEMAN who resigned to ac- 
cept a position with the state depart- 
ment of internal affairs. 


/ PHILIP BONNEY, principal of the 
Lake George High School, Lake 
George, N. Y., died recently in New 
Bedford, Mass., following an illness of 
several months. He was thirty-six 
years old. Mrs. Bonney is also a mem- 
ber of the Lake George school faculty. 


H. D. CHITTIN of Concord, Mass., is 
succeeding C. R. THIBADEAU as super- 
intendent of the Marion schools, Ma- 
rion, Mass. 


HESTER A. ROBERTS, former head of 
Public School 10 in New York City, 
died at her home in Summit, N. J. 
Miss Roberts retired several years ago 
after having served in the New York 
public school system for fifty years. 


The new superintendent of schools 
at Beverly, Mass., is STARR M. KING. 


HILARY M. LEssIG, president of the 
board of education of Pottstown, Pa., 
for the last thirty-five years and a 
member of the board for forty-two, 
died recently. 


HAROLD Fox resigned as principal of 
the Picton Collegiate and Vocational 
Institute, Watertown, N. Y. His suc- 
cessor has not been announced. 


Dr. MERLE E. FRAMPTON, director 
of the Westminster Foundation, Bos- 
ton, has been made principal of the 
New York Institute for the Education 
of the Blind. Doctor Frampton suc- 
ceeds EDWARD M. VAN CLEVE, who be- 
comes principal emeritus after having 
served as head of the institution for 
twenty-one years. 
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PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 





When Swings, Slides, Giant Strides, See-Saws 
and all the other equipment available for modern 
play-yards, claim your attention—consider 


MEDART PLAYGROUND APPARATUS—espe- 








Write for cially if safety, service and durability concern 
. _ is Playground = =you most . . . Sixty-two years of manufacturing 
Quiet—easy sliding—economical Apparatus experience is reflected in every piece of MEDART 
Catalogs P-2 = Tested APPARATUS . . . Let us help you plan 
Eliminate the chatter and vibration of chairs with Bassick your Playground. 
chair slides. Hardened and polished heavy gauge steel base, 
with resilient rubber cushion. Four sizes —7%", 144.6", 144" Consult with “MEDART” when considering Gymnasium Appe- 
and 114". Write for free samples and complete information. ee Steel Lockers, Wardrobes, Cabinets 
THE BASSICK COMPANY «+ BRIDGEPORT, CONN. FRED MEDART MAN UFACTURING CO. 
The world’s largest manufacturers of casters, slides and 3532 DEKALB STREET : ‘ ST, LOUIS, MISSOURI 
por lr agli “Nite Sales Engineers in all Principal Cities — Consult your Telephone Directory 


Canadian Factory: Stewart-W arner-Alemite Corp. of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ont. 























For Nearly a Quarter of a Century 


DeVry 35mm portable equipment has been a yardstick by 
which all other 35mm projectors have been measured—it is 
the accepted standard and the choice of leading Industrial 
concerns and Educational institutions throughout the world— 
ae ii and now the new principle DeVry 16mm silent and sound on 

= film equipment is following the same footsteps as its older 

brother. It is being chosen by leading schools, and indus- 

T C L a A N y N trial concerns who have preference for the 16mm type of 
D E R T H E machine. Among them are International Harvester Company 

—pioneers in the use of motion pictures for advertising, 
American Steel & Wire Company (Division U. S. Steel), Bor- 


D & S K s i Fever try to sweep a floor covered with desks? den Dairy Company, American League Baseball Club (Lew 
Try the Spencer Portable once and you will Fonseca), Pure Oil Company, Armstrong Cork Company, etc. 


never try anything else again. The powerful vacuum pulls the dirt in one 
stroke. Handy tools with patent swivels get around and under everything. 








PLAN TO ATTEND THE DeVRY SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
VISUAL EDUCATION JUNE 24 TO 28 CHICAGO 


Tuition Free to Teachers 
SUMMER WORK FOR TEACHERS 


A school properly cleaned is never dusty. Spencer does just that. Besides it 
cleans all kinds of floors, and can be moved upstairs and down. 


Ask for the Bulletin. 





THE = || HERMAN A. DEVRY, INC. 
HARTFORD ) 2 3 N CE CONN. 4 Main Olice igs 347 MADISON — 


1111 CENTER ST., CHICAGO 
TURBINE COMPANY Ss @ 44 
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N. FRANKLIN MADDEVER, president 
of the board of education of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., for twenty-five years has 
retired from office. 


EARLE F. WINGATE was appointed 
principal of the Kibler High School, 
Tonawanda, N. Y., filling the vacancy 
left by the promotion of RALPH 
MOSHER to superintendent of schools. 


Southern States 


J. C. INGRAM, superintendent of Ga- 
lena Park schools, Harris County, Tex., 
has resigned from office, his resigna- 
tion to take effect in June. W. E. DRIs- 
KILL, superintendent of Stockdale 
schools, has been appointed to fill the 
vacancy, and will take over Mr. In- 
gram’s duties next September. 


Dr. GORDON G. SINGLETON, director 
of information and statistics for the 
department of education of the state 
of Georgia, will be dean of the depart- 
ment of education and director of the 
summer school at Mercer University, 
Macon, Ga. 


Otis O. WHITE, former athletic di- 
rector of Poca High School, Poca, 
W. Va., has been made principal to 
succeed WALTER J. PURDY. 


WELSEY D. KirBy has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Coolidge, 
Ariz. Mr. Kirby is a former West Vir- 
ginia school man. 


W. E. ECKLEs is the new principal 
of the Bay City, Tex., High School. He 
left the junior high school at Cuero, 
Tex., in February, and his duties there 
have been temporarily assumed by 
Mrs. EARL EVERS. 


H. M. ROWLAND, superintendent of 
schools at Burlington City, N. C., has 
replaced CLYDE A. ERWIN as chairman 
of the elementary textbook commission. 


R. H. BRISTER is now superintendent 
of schools at Waco, Tex., having re- 
signed a similar post at Taylor, Tex., 
on February 19, after thirteen years. 
At Waco he has 360 teachers under 
his supervision. 


Western States 


The second annual School Execu- 
tives’ Conference under the auspices 
of the University of Denver will be held 
from July 15-28. The conference, un- 
der the direction of Pror. ARNOLD E. 
JOYAL, is designed to serve the needs of 
superintendents, principals and school 
executives who for one reason or an- 
other cannot attend the regular sum- 
mer term of the university. Among 
school administrators who will be lead- 
ers in the conference are the following: 
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RICHARD R. BROWN, boys’ adviser, 
Byers Junior High School, Denver; 
H. M. CORNING, superintendent of 
schools, Colorado Springs; CHARLES E. 
GREENE, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Denver; E. H. HERRINGTON, 
principal, Alcott School, Denver; SAM 
HILL, principal, Manual Training High 
School, Denver; FLETCHER MILLER, su- 
perintendent of schools, Lakewood, 
Colo.; WARD MILLER, superintendent 
of schools, Fort Collins, Colo.; W. B. 
MOONEY, executive secretary, Colorado 
Education Association; A. L. THREL- 
KELD, superintendent of schools, Den- 
ver, and HoRACE WUBBEN, superin- 
tendent of schools, Paonia, Colo. 


Dr. J. A. SEXSON has been elected 
president of the California Teachers 
Association to succeed WILLARD GIV- 
ENS. Doctor Sexson is superintendent 
of schools of Pasadena, Calif., and was 
president of the Colorado Education 
Association in 1918-19. 


A. J. CLouD, chief deputy superin- 
tendent of San Francisco schools, has 
been appointed president of the new 
San Francisco Junior College. 


Dr. WILLIAM H. COLEMAN, former 
superintendent of schools at Rawlins, 
Wyo., has been appointed head of the 
Shurtleff College department of edu- 
cation, Alton, Ill. 


School men of Idaho and Washing- 
ton who are in the Snake and Clear- 
water valley district have organized 
a club for the furtherance of profes- 
sional unification and fellowship. The 
membership of the organization is 
about a hundred, and the officers are 
PRINCIPAL L. L. CARLSON, Senior High 
School, Lewiston, Ida., president; 
Supt. M. L. Martin of Clarkston, 
Wash., vice president, and F. J. FLo- 
RANCE, Clarkston, secretary-treasurer. 


CHARLES RUFUS HOLLOWAY, assist- 
ant superintendent of schools at Port- 
land, Ore., died recently. He had been 
a member of the public school system 
of Portland for twenty-two years. 


HERBERT EVANS, superintendent of 
La Grande schools, La Grande, Ore., 
died recently. 


The Realty Board of Portland, Ore., 
designated HOPKINS JENKINS, princi- 
pal of Jefferson and Lincoln high 
schools, the First Citizen of Portland 
for the year 1934. The award is made 
for outstanding service in developing 
character and personality in young 
men and women. 


JOHN M. Bootu of Central Valley 
Union High School, Wash., has been 
made head of the school system at Mul- 


lan, Idaho. GRANT MCALEXANDER will 
succeed Mr. Booth at Central Valley. 


Middle Western States 


The new state superintendent of 
public instruction for Missouri is L. W. 
KING, superintendent of schools at 
Monroe City. L. A. VAN Dyke, former 
principal of the Monroe City High 
School will be advanced to the office of 
superintendent. 


CARROLL R. REED has been reelected 
superintendent at Minneapolis. He was 
first chosen for the position in 1929, 
and the school board in announcing 
that he would continue to head the 
system, gave him credit for the splen- 
did way in which Minneapolis schools 
have been managed during the past 
difficult years. 


The Rev. E. L. LITTLE, dean of the 
University of Michigan alumni and 
Alpena County school commissioner for 
more than sixteen years, died a short 
while ago. He organized the Lapeer 
school system, and was principal of it 
for two years. 


Dr. ABRAM HARRIS, president of 
Northwestern University from 1906 to 
1916, died in Philadelphia at the age 
of 76. Doctor Harris also held the 
posts of president of the University 
of Maine from 1893 until 1901 and in 
1901 was made head master and direc- 
tor of the Tome School in Maryland. 


The only woman member of the pres- 
ent Kansas legislature is Mrs. NETTIE 
Morss, who was superintendent of Elk 
County schools for many years. 


J. H. TReFz, principal of the high 
school at Creston, Iowa, has been look- 
ing after the superintendent’s duties 
during the illness of Supt. BURTON 
JONES. 


L. L. KRANTZ, superintendent of the 
public schools at Adrian, Minn., was 
recently reelected at an advanced sal- 
ary. 

L. K. KLITZKE, principal of the Lin- 
coln School, Maywood, IIl., for five and 
a half years, on March 1 became super- 
intendent of the Dolton-Riverdale 
schools, Dolton, Il. 


Dr. CHARLES L. SPAIN, deputy super- 
intendent of schools, and executive vice 
president of Wayne University, was 
honored at a recent dinner in Detroit 
given by the administrative division of 
the Detroit Teachers’ Association. This 
year marks the completion of thirty- 
five years of service in the Detroit 
schools, where his work in the field of 
elementary education has been nation- 
ally recognized. Doctor Spain is now 
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two shade cloths which can 
be used by any school for 


WINDOW SHADE 


REPLACEMENTS 


Snterstate, SUNLITE CAMBRIC* 


(UGHT WITHOUT GLARE) 


Cambric Shades have stood the test of time. This 
Cambric Shade Cloth is Hand-Tinted on a very 
high count muslin, exceeding government specifi- 
cation requirements. 

Cambric Shade cloth is not an experiment. It has 
been a standard for over fifty years. The pure 
linseed oil pigment applied by hand protects the 
surface. 


In any color tone and width to 150 inches. 


Snterstate, 


Inter-twill is of unusual strength and durability. 
Especially recommended if more than ordinary 
wear is demanded of a window shade. 


INTER -TWILL* 


(THE TWILL WOVEN FABRIC) 


Inter-twill is also painted with oil pigment by the 
hand process, which is conceded to be the best 
method for lasting results. 


In any color tone or width up to 130 inches. 


For wear, service and economy specify 
“ ”“ 
Interstate products thru your local dealer. 
Also SILVER SCREENS for Moving Pictures and 
LITE-PROOF Shades to dorken the Auditorium. 


* Sunlite ond Inter-twill are painted by hond. 
Cleanable and Will Not Fade. 


INTERSTATE SHADE CLOTH CO. 


HOBOKEN NEW JERSEY 
end 


LAPSLEY-INTERSTATE SHADE CLOTH CO. 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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The LOCKEROBE 


Constructed entirely of steel, Lockerobes are fire- 
resisting and vermin-proof, assure absolute teacher con- 
trol, encourage orderliness and efficiency, are pleasing 
in appearance—and, are economical to purchase and 
install . . . Complete Lockerobe data, including prices, 
will prove extremely interesting. 





Consult with ““MEDART” when considering Steel Lockers, Cabinets, 
and Shelving, Gymnasium and Playground Apparatus or Basketball 
Backstops. 
FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3532 DE KALB ST. » » ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sales Engineers in all Principal Cities—Consult your 
Telephone Directory 
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Lockerobe 
Catalog LR-2 
















Nhe prook that Victor i's 
Ufour Only legtcal hoice 


of /P0eC10'S COSTS NOTHING! 






Ix addition to brilliant 


projection and clear, 
natural sound, you will want 
POSITIVE FILM PROTECTION, 
permanently ROCK STEADY 
PICTURES and maximum sim- 
pLicity in the equipment se- 
lected for your school. ONLY 
Victor can provide them 
through PATENTED FEATURES 
that others dare not copy! 
Ask for Demonstration. 





| Wewt and 
750 wart victor masteR SOUND*ON*FILM 


Write Now for Full Information and FREE Demonstration 
Catalog Free on ncquest 
VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP., Davenport, lowa 
Educational Division 
Branches: NEW YORK CITY, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES 
e 


VICTOR. World’ Finest Equipment for 16m MOVIES 
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MEDITERRANEAN 


The Scholar’s Vacation Cruise of the Mediterranean. 
Egypt, Holy Land, Russia—in all, 17 countries and islands. 
Lectures by professors on art, history, civilization, etc., of 
Mediterranean lands add a unique academic satisfaction to 
the splendid vacation opportunities of the cruise. Courses 
acceptable for professional alertness and degree credit. 

By specially chartered tropical cruiser S. S. SLAMAT 
from Southampton, July 21st; returning to Southampton, 
Aug. 28th. Personally directed by James Boring. $450 
up including shore trips. 


AROUND tHe WORLD 


Completely circumnavigating the globe during the summer 
vacation months. 75 famous cities and scenes; 18 countries 
and islands. From New York, June 29th, via S. S. MAJES- 
TIC; then via fine S. S. NALDERA and S. S. TATSUTA 
MARU to California. $975 up including shore trips and 
trans-continental rail. 


NORTH CAPE - EUROPE 


26 distinct itineraries to the North Cape and Europe. Wide 
selection’of ship, route, rate and sailing date. 


Apply for descriptive literature to your travel agent or 


JAMES BORING COMPANY, Ine. 


642 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















devoting his major attention to the or- 
ganization and development of Wayne 
University, which is also under the 
control of the local board of education. 


B. N. HAMILL, superintendent of 
Pigeon, Mich., schools died recently. 
He was superintendent from 1908 to 
1920 at Pigeon, went to Corunna from 
then until 1932, when he returned to 
Pigeon as superintendent. Mrs. HAM- 
ILL, who has been named to succeed her 
husband, has taught for fifteen years in 
Woodland, Stockbridge and Corunna, 
Mich., and in Oregon state schools. 


ERNEST ILLER, former superintend- 
ent of schools at Aurora, IIl., died 
recently. 


High school principals, superintend- 
ents, and county commissioners were 
present from all sections of western 
Michigan to hear DR. MALCOLM S. 
MACLEAN, director of the general col- 
lege of the University of Minnesota, 
deliver two lectures at the Western 
State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., in recognition of the tercenten- 
ary of American secondary education. 


Dr. E. E. NovAK, New Prague, was 
elected president of the State School 
Boards of Minnesota. C. L. PEGELOwW, 
Bemidji, is the new vice president, and 
JOHN E. PALMER, Fergus Falls, was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. 


Dr. M. S. PITTMAN, head of the de- 
partment of rural education, Ypsilanti, 
Mich., was recently elected president 
of the South Georgia State Teachers’ 
College. 


Dr. STEPHEN FRANCIS WESTON, dean 
emeritus of Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, died at his home in that 
city three days before his eightieth 
birthday. Doctor Weston had been in 
poor health for more than a year. 


A record of twenty-two years with- 
vut a day’s absence is held by B. H. 
SPICER, who has been principal of the 
Sidell elementary school, Allerton, IIL, 
for more than twenty-three years. 


The University of Michigan has ap- 
pointed S. A. CourTIs, director of the 
bureau of research of Detroit schools, 
a part-time member of the staff of the 
school of education. 


Supt. HAROLD STEELE of Jackson, 
Mich., has been reelected by the board 
of education for another term of three 
years. The Jackson Tribune notes in 
its leading editorial that the action of 
the board of education is to be highly 
commended and traces the improve- 
ment of the schools during Mr. Steele’s 
administration. 
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HAROLD TURBETT has been elected 
principal and coach at Lovilia, Iowa, 
succeeding HOWARD SAUER who has ac- 
cepted a coaching position at the Deni- 
son, Iowa, High School. 


The new superintendent of the Pitts- 
ford, Mich., schools is J. HOWALD, who 
succeeded SUPERINTENDENT VOELKER. 


F. E. KinG, former superintendent 
of Marshall public schools, Marshall, 
Mich., died recently in California. 


An increase in salary was given to 
L. C. MURRAY when he was reelected 
superintendent of schools at Aitkin, 
Minn., a position he has held for the 
last five years. 


E. E. Fett of Caro, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent at Holland, 
Mich. 


ALOYSIA DAILEY is the new principal 
of the junior high school at Correction- 
ville, Iowa, replacing MABEL MAXWELL, 
who resigned because cf ill health. 


PAUL HUTCHINS has been released 
from his contract as principal of Gil- 
more High School, Gilmore, Iowa, so 
that he may enter a flying school. 


At the annual business meeting of 
the National Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education at Atlantic City, PRor. 
FREDERICK H. KNIGHT, college of edu- 
cation, University of Iowa, was elected 
president for 1935-36. The secretary- 
treasurer, Fowler D. Brookes, contin- 
ues since his term did not expire. 


Pror. A. M. CHICKERING, Albion 
College, was elected president of the 
Michigan Academy of Arts, Science 
and Letters on Saturday, March 9, at 
the close of the regular annual meet- 
ing. Pror. LEE R. Dice, University of 
Michigan, was elected vice president, 
while Pror. LEIGH YOUNG, University 
of Michigan, was reelected as secretary. 
Other officers who were either reelected 
or whose terms have not expired in- 
clude Pror. E. C. PROPHET, Michigan 
State Normal College, treasurer; PROF. 
A. H. -STOCKARD, University of Michi- 
gan, editor, and Dr. W. W. BISHOP, 
University of Michigan, librarian. 


MAJOR ABRAM STOUTENBURGH, who 
for twenty-five years was aide to the 
superintendent of Culver Military 
Academy, died suddenly in New Yerk 
on March 10. 


JOHN A. LEMMER, principal of the 
high school at Escanaba, Mich., since 
1925, has been chosen superintendent 
of schools in that city to succeed RAY 
E. CHENEY. Mr. Cheney has resigned 
to accept an appointment as superin- 
tendent at River Forest, IIl. 


Fire Damages Harlem School 


Damage estimated at $20,000 was 
the result of a fire in Public School 89, 
New York City. Fortunately, this 45- 
year-old building which houses about 
2,000 Negro pupils was practically 
empty at the time the trouble started. 
Most of the roof was destroyed and 
the ceilings below were either burned 
or pulled down by the fire. Classes are 
being held in two-thirds of the dam- 
aged building, and other pupils have 
been dispatched to neighboring schools. 





Offer Sight-Saving Training 

Courses for the training of teachers 
and supervisors of sight-saving classes 
will be offered at the 1935 summer ses- 
sions of the following institutions: 
Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, June 24-August 2; State Teach- 
ers College, Buffalo, N. Y., July 1- 
August 9; Teachers College, Columbia 
University, July 8-August 16. 





Indianapolis Has Ten-Point Program 


A ten-point program for the year 
1935-36 has been adopted by the In- 
dianapolis board of school commis- 
sioners. Among those things it wishes 
to accomplish is a careful and critical 
study of teachers’ salaries, a survey of 
building needs, a clearer interpretation 
of the school to the public, the expan- 
sion of a program of adult education 
and the formulation of a budget that 
will provide adequately for the needs 
of the schools and the libraries. 





Schoolmasters’ Club Will 
Celebrate Anniversary 


The fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Michigan Schoolmas- 
ters’ Club will be celebrated on April 
26 and 27 at the annual meeting of the 
organization in Ann Arbor. Four char- 
ter members, active in the club since 
its founding in 1886, will be specially 
honored during the sessions this year. 

Prof. John Dewey, philosopher and 
educator and member of the staff at 
Columbia University; Prof. B. L. 
D’Ooge of the Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti; Joseph Drake, pro- 
fessor emeritus, University of Michi- 
gan Law School, and Levi D. Wines, 
emeritus head of the mathematics de- 
partment in the Ann Arbor schools, 
are the charter members who are to 
take part in the anniversary. 

Louis P. Jocelyn, Ann Arbor, secre- 
tary of the club for thirty-three years 
and treasurer for twenty-six will also 
be honored. 
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Buy the Best 
Towel! Get 
the Lowest Cost-Per-Use... 





( - SUPER-GYM towel gives your school unexpected 
service. Length of service life is what really determines 
the actual cost of your towels. 

Best economy is had by purchasing the towel that will 
give you 300-400 actual uses in your gym and which will 
be repaired, when necessary, at no cost to you. SUPER- 
GYM towels alone offer you this extra-long life. Investi- 


gate today. 
We are now booking orders for 


WRITE FOR A September delivery at guaranteed 
SAMPLE : 
prices. 
Test it out—stretch it, try * 
SU PERCY pony 
with your name. Write for GEO. McARTHUR & SONS 


prices. Learn about this 


Baraboo Towel Mills 


real “athletic towel and 

why no other product is Manufacturers 
comparable in strength or R 

as economical in cost. BARABOO : Ps WISCONSIN 

































" STEAM HEATING SYSTEM _ 
For full information See Your W 


__Hoffman Specialty Co., 
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Bring your locker system 
up to date this 
Summer with 


~YALE~ 


a AER LOCH 


YALE COMBINATION LOCKER 
LOCKS 


Built-in type, 
emergency key 


with or without 


YALE COMBINATION PADLOCKS 
With or without emergency key 


YALE LOCKER LOCKS 


Pin tumbler, flat key or grooved 
key 





YALE PADLOCKS 
Master-keyed in groups 


YALE 
Combination Locker 
Lock No. 13374 with 
emergency control key 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN. U. S. A. 











Stage 
@ Equipment 


Velour Curtains « Draperies + 
Scenery and Rigging + Equip- 
ment of the Highest Quality 
+ Service and Installation by 


Experienced Personnel x Write 


TWIN CITY 
SCENIC COMPANY 


1126 CHIMES BUILDING, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
2819 NICOLLET AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
25 HENRY STREET, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
4704 PERSHING AVENUE, FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
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Chair Gangs 


Many school gymnasiums are of the 
convertible type. They must make a 
quick shift from violent sports to a 
sedentary existence and then back 
again. The graduating, theatrical and 
concert seasons find them doing duty 
as auditoriums, and that brings up 
the matter of chair gangs. 

Chair gangs are a great conveni- 
ence. In the typical installation such 
as that designed by the Stewart Iron 
Works Company, Incorporated, Cin- 
cinnati, two or three or more metal 
folding chairs are engaged by means 
of steel bars attached to the under- 
side of the seats and to the front 
horizontal leg braces, making a sec- 
tion of seats that is rigid and easy to 
fold without sepavating. 

Stewart metal chairs are compact 
and can be stacked safely four or five 
feet high, averaging seven chairs to 
the foot. The school heavyweight 
wrestler can perch on the extreme 
outer edge of the seat but he can’t tip 
the chair over, it is claimed. 

No fugitives from these 
gangs have been reported. 


chair 


Pandemonium Averted 


The assembly room is crowded to 
the doors. Intent every pupil of them 
on the speaker’s words, for this zoo 
director is a spellbinder such as sel- 
dom mounts their high school plat- 
form. Creepy, too, the experiences he 
is telling them of fire in the eyes of 
an enraged tiger, fire in the hold of 
the freighter with the animals in a 
panic— 

Suddenly the lights go out. Black- 
ness inks the great hall. Someone 
whispers “Fire.” There might have 
been a panic, except for the uninter- 
rupted flow of the zoo director’s voice. 
The principal calls out a command: 

“Everyone sit quietly, please. The 
lights will soon be—.” But his words 
are only begun when the emergency 
light goes on—automatically, for not 
a hand has touched the switch. 

Not many schools are equipped with 
emergency lighting systems, and yet 
at an operating cost of less than a cent 
a day what a saving they might make 
under circumstances such as these de- 
scribed! The normal current supply 
is not infallible. Especially now that 
the school plant is being put to com- 
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munity uses during evening hours is 
the protection of emergency lighting 
worth considering. 

The Exide Keepalite Battery Sys- 
tem, made by the Electric Storage 
Battery Company, Allegheny Avenue 
and 19th Street, Philadelphia, is not 
new except—to many schools. 


Communal Cleanliness 


If ten pupils can simultaneously 
wash twenty dirty hands in one great 
fountain, what will be the gain per 
cent in cleanliness? An answer to this 
conundrum is volunteered by the 
Bradley Washfountain Company, 2203 
Michigan Street, Milwaukee. 

Some years ago the old swimming 
hole was moved indoors, tile was put 
on the bottom and trunks on its occu- 
pants. A merry time is now had by 
all, and health, safety and cleanliness 
are ensured. 

Some of the same play spirit must 
emerge when a circle of youngsters 
begin the communal ablutions of 
grimy hands around a wash fountain 
such as the new enameled pressed iron 
unit by Bradley. It is conceivable that 
a rivalry in cleanliness may develop. 

In the center of the fountain is a 
sprayhead, which has the replacement 
value of twenty water faucets; water 
flow is regulated either by hand or by 
foot control. The Bradley fountains 
are built to withstand rough usage, 
and because they are of pressed iron 
are said to be absolutely true, free 
from surface irregularities and lighter 
in weight than similar equipment. 


The Annual Racket 


Burges Johnson of Syracuse re- 
cently exposed the college “annual” 
racket, and what he found holds good 
to a certain degree in high schools. 
Evils that may be chalked up against 
the high school annual include (1) 
small educational value; (2) “char- 
ity” advertising, and (3) real or at- 
tempted bribery on the part of pho- 
tographers, printers and engravers. 

The possibilities possessed by a com- 
mercial process in making the school 
annual a part of the curricular work 
will be avidly viewed by many a high 
school principal. Under the Welch 
process, here alluded to, the printing 
is photostatic; typing, art work and 


page arrangement are done by the 
pupils. The total cost of publishing an 
annual by this process is usually less 
than the cost of engravings and cov- 
ers by the ordinary method, it is 
claimed by the W. M. Welch Manufac- 
turing Company, 1513 Sedgwick 
Street, Chicago. 


Free Parking 


To one whose outer garments once 
drooped disconsolately from a school 
cloakroom hook, exposed to dust, pil- 
fering of pockets or total loss, the 
locker idea seems a tremendous ad- 
vance. 

Yet there was a personality about 
the old cloakroom which the sentimen- 
talist fails to find in the green uni- 
formed regiments of lockers that now 
crowd corridors and classrooms. 

Architect Smith on page 54 laments, 
as do most school heads, these stiff and 
often ugly obtrusions for which must 
be forfeited much wall space that 
through color treatment and decora- 
tion might brighten immeasurably the 
school day. 

Helpful in this movement toward 
more attractive school interiors is the 
Lockerobe idea of the Fred Medart 
Manufacturing Company, Potomac and 
DeKalb Streets, St. Louis. Lock- 
erobes are built right into the class- 
room walls, requiring only a 16-inch 
recess depth. They may be connected 
with a forced ventilating system. 
Smart, too, is their brown finish, a 
pleasant relief from the conventional 
green. Free standing Lockerobes are 
also available. 


Desert Air 


Full many a hand that rarely misses 
the basket with a ball just can’t seem 
to connect a soiled paper towel with 
the waste receptacle provided for it. 
On the basis of less washroom litter, 
as well as of greater economy, the Chi- 
cago Hardware Foundry Co., North 
Chicago, IIl., confidently presents to 
schools its several improved electric 
hand, face and hair driers. 

Two of the newer Sani-Dri models 
are of the full recessed wall type suit- 
able for new buildings or for the re- 
modeled walls of old buildings (South- 
ern California papers please copy). A 
third unit is smaller and most inex- 
pensive; foot operated, it can be con- 
veniently installed in old buildings. 

The Sani-Dri takes little attention, 
once installed, and brings a substan- 
tial saving in janitor service. For 
swimming pool dressing rooms a hand 
drier is useful for hair drying. 
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FOR LOWER COST 


Per Year of Sewice 


@ Built right, priced right, erected properly, and guar- 
anteed to your entire satisfaction, Continental Chain- 
Link fence provides an efficient yet economical means 
of property protection. It greatly increases both the 
appearance and value of municipal or private proper- 
ties and is the logical choice for enclosing parks, play- 
grounds, swimming pools, cemeteries, school yards, 
athletic fields, tennis courts, etc. Sold completely erected 


or material only. 


Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind. 


Distributors in all principal cities 

















Three strands of 
barbed wire with 
top rail; an 
3B-W — three 
strands of barbed 
wire without top 
rail. 
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No barbed wire 
with top rail; and 
IB ; 
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Five strands of 
barbed wire with 
top rail; and 
5B-W — five 
strands of barbed 
wire e Saeanat top 


CONTINENTAL lind FENCE 














@ SOUND QUALITY 
PICTURE QUALITY 
See It— Hear It 


You buy it 
strictly on 
merit. 


SITS 


DOWN 















35 mm. Standard Film 


and 19 equal 

small month- 

ly payments. 
4 


No interest 


4 
No carrying 
charges 
COMPARE my 
The New Edu- FREE 
cator with any Demonstration 
equipment ¥ 
selling for One Year 
$1000 or more. Guarantee 
¥ 
May be used Write today for 
with addition- full details. 
al speakers 


The HOLMES EDUCATOR 
HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 


1814 Orchard Street Chicago 














Pass tton... 


ie NATION'S SCHOOLS 


serves a large purpose in solving the 
problems of school administration. Each 


pass it on. 


When you have gone over this issue 
Your assistants, principals, 
department heads, your cafeteria man- 


And if you feel the need for help on 
any problem, write us frankly for assist- 
ance. The editors of The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS are in constant touch with 





month it contains a wide variety of au- 


thoritative articles on subjects 


relating to curriculum and to the school 


many 


plant. 


ager, engineer will all find much prac- 
tical and helpful guidance in the solu- 
tion of their tasks—for an efficiently run- 
ning school system. 


leading school authorities throughout the 
country. Service is yours for the asking. 











FOR ECONOMICAL PERFORMANCE 
—- SPECIFY — 


COSTELLO sewes ERASERS 


This eraser will give maximum classroom service. 
Each of the high grade all-wool felts is doubly 
sewed to the rigid back—which is reinforced to pre- 
vent curling. 


FREE SAMPLES SENT UPON REQUEST. Address Dept. E 421 





WEBER COSTELLO CO. 








MANDLFACTIULEDS = = = CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILE. 
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NEARLY 95 per cent of the world’s population lives 


north of the Equator. 
ha a 


MORE than 8,000,000 boys and girls have learned to 
read with THe Winston REApDERs and THe New Win- 
ston Reapers. Not only in the United States, but in 
England, China, Japan, Siam, Turkey, South America, 
the Philippines, and India, these readers are opening up 
new worlds to countless childish hearts and minds. 

— 
NO oil painting, it is believed, is thoroughly dry. 

a te all 
IF you are using the Story Boox SeEries—Food, 
Clothes, Houses, and Transportation (60c each)—by 
Maud and Miska Petersham, you will be glad to know 
about the new Story Books or Eartu’s TREASURES— 
Gold, Iron and Steel, Coal, and Oil (60c each). 

—" 
“BELIEVE It or Not,” says Ripley: “Not one person 
in 10,000 can pronounce these correctly—gratis, culinary, 
cocaine, data, version, address, gondola, chic, impious, 
Caribbean.” Are you 100% right? Check with Toe Win- 
sTON SIMPLIFIED Dictionary, “the Modern Authority.” 


The JOHN C. WI NS rae) ,"| COMPANY 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~—— PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO 1 ATLANTA T DALLAS | SAN FRANCISCO 











The ENGLISH of 
BUSINESS 


By Hagar, Wilson, Hutchinson, and Blanchard 


Part One stresses the relatively few principles of grammar 
and rhetoric, the violation of which is responsible for the 
greatest number of errors in speech and in writing. 

Part Two contains the most comprehensive treatment of 
punctuation and capitalization yet published in a secondary 
school text. 

Part Three contains a unique and entirely original presenta- 
tion of the essentials of business letter writing. 

The method of treatment is unique, interesting, and teach- 
able. Every lesson is accompanied by ample drill exercises on 
the essentials. 

"The English of Business,” reflecting as it does the combined 
experience of a classroom teacher, a general editor, and two 
practical business men, assures results as measurable as results 
in such skill subjects as shorthand and typewriting. 


List Prices: Text, Complete $1.00 
Work Book .40 


Place your order with our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
GREGG BOOKS ARE AUTHORITATIVE 
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THE AMERICAN WAY. Democracy at Work in the Des 
Moines Forums. By J. W. Studebaker. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1935. Pp. xi+206. $2. 


An unusually pertinent publication at the present time. 
The author seeks to present a means whereby the “Ameri- 
can Way” may be maintained through the development of 
adult education groups. The particular reference is to the 
Des Moines forum technique. Invaluable as a guide in the 
field of social interpretation for superintendents, princi- 
pals and teachers. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF AMERICAN 
EDUCATION. By Lester M. Wilson and I. L. Kandel. 
New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1934. Pp. vii+ 
328. $2. 


In an attempt to simplify the rather confusing and tech- 
nical picture of public education in the United States, the 
authors have jointly developed a treatment which is too 
simple and abbreviated for an introductory text but which 
should be valuable in school professional libraries and also 
for study by women’s groups, including the parent-teacher 
association. 


TED AND POLLY. By Ralph Haefner. New York: The 
Maemillan Company, 1933. Pp. x+107. (Paper cover). 


A home workbook and practice manual for younger chil- 
dren who are learning the use of the typewriter. An inno- 
vation with decided possibilities. 


POTENTIAL ECONOMIES IN THE REORGANIZA- 
TION OF LOCAL SCHOOL ATTENDANCE UNITS. 
By Harry A. Little. Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 628. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. 
Pp. vi+78. $1.50. 


A serious study of certain problems in the field of ex- 
pense as affected by consolidation programs. Limited to that 
portion of the problem concerned with rural needs, village 
and the small city. Not conclusive or wide erough to have 
final value because of the limited area covered. 


THE THORNDIKE LIBRARY. Edited by Edward L. 
Thorndike. Six volumes: “Andersen’s Fairy Tales,” 
“Black Beauty,” “Pinocchio,” “A Wonder Book,” 
“Heidi,” and, in one volume, “The Little Lame Prince” 
and “The Water Babies.” New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., 1935. Illustrated. $0.80 each. 


Seven classics brought within the reading range of nine 
and ten-year-olds as the beginning of a scientific attempt to 
edit outstanding children’s stories in English within the 
range of the 2,500 most commonly used words. 

Vocabulary changes have not decreased the literary or 
esthetic value of the stories. This interesting venture by 
Dr. Edward L. Thorndike, supplementing his recent pro- 
duction of a simplified dictionary, has a definite and imme- 
diate appeal to the elementary field. They are offered as 
supplemental material to the basic reader. The usefulness 
of these books for the great majority of children is obvious. 
The format is attractive and illustrations are effective. 
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Announcing for spring publication 


Unit-A.ctivity 
Reading Series 


By NILA BANTON SMITH, Ph.D. 


Dean, School of Education, Whittier College, Whittier, California. 
Formerly Supervisor, Elementary Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 
Author, AMERICAN READING INSTRUCTION, published in 
December, 1934. Co-author, READING ACTIVITIES IN THE 
PRIMARY GRADES, etc. 


The Primary Unit 


Primer: AT HOME AND AWAY 
First Reader: CITY AND COUNTRY 
Second Reader: ROUND ABOUT YOU 
Third Reader: NEAR AND FAR 


Other books in preparation 


Silver - Burdett fill, efoineey 


New York Newark Boston , : 
Chicago San Francisco / 885 / 93 5 


_———————_— 

















The Amateur Stage 1s 
Goin g Professtonal 


@ @ @ More and more, Vallen Equipment is being 
used to provide school stages with reliable curtain 
performance like the theatre's. And this superior 
equipment costs no more than inferior, make-shift 


devices. 


For instance, when you purchase Vallen No. 150 
Noiseless All-Steel Safety Track (ball-bearing type; 
guaranteed for a life-time) a Vallen No. 12 Economy 
Control may be had for only $95.00. You will marvel 
at its efficiency! Write for bulletin. 


VALLEN 


VALLEN GUARANTEED STAGE PROSCENIUM EQUIPMENT .. . 
ELECTRICAL DARKENING-SHADE AND AWNING OPERATORS 








VALLEN, INC. AKRON, OHIO 
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Hidden Value 


You can't tell from the looks of a Pencil Sharpener 
how good it is. It's the "Hidden Value" in the 
famous Apsco Cutters that makes all Apsco Mod- 
els the outstanding Pencil Sharpeners in the world. 


The GIANT 


Now available with the familiar celluloid or in the 
No. 2 Model with an ALL STEEL Receptacle. 


$1.75 


Remember the familiar slogan—"Apsco Cutters don't Scrape 
—THEY CUT"—refers only to Sharpeners made by the 
® 
AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
Chicago Illinois 














Just published 
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The American Way 


Democracy at Work in the Des Moines Forums 


by John W. Studebaker 


United States Commissioner of Education 
206 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $2.00 
GHows how through their public forums the 


people of one community have effectively taken 
counsel together to probe the questions which all 
Americans must face. The author outlines the Des 
Moines program simply and directly, with data on types 
of leaders, subjects discussed, methods used and results 
achieved which go far toward answering the question: 
Can America find a way of making Democracy work 
in a complicated modern world, or must she abandon 
it and turn to some other social and political form for 
the solution of her problems? 

& 


Recent Social Trends in the United States 


The Complete report of the President’s Research Committee 
on Social Trends. One volume, textbook edition, 1663 
ee ee AO: cds eRe Wh oe 8S on Fe icke aaa $5.00 


Write for further information 


Mc Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 W. 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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STEEL PENS 
for every 
SCHOOL 

PURPOSE 


They solve the 
whole pen problem 


Make Esterbrook your sole 
dependence for pens for 
school work, and the question 
“which pen, and why ?” is an- 
swered for good and all. Gen- 
V Variety erations of specialization, of 
/ Speed research, and a stern tradition 
of scrupulous quality make 
reliance upon Esterbrook com- 
pletely safe—and satisfactory. 
V Neatness There is ample reason for 

Esterbrook leadership among 

educators all over the world. 


VY Smoothness 


V Durability 


V Economy 


VY Accuracy 


Generous free trial assortment 


on request. Send for it. 


bstertrvuR 


STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


! 100 Cooper Street Brown Bros., Lid. 
; Camden, N. J. aod Toronto, Canada 
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OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE FROM WILDERNESS 
TO NATION. By Lillian S. Coyle and Walter P. Evans. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Social and Commercial Studies. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1934. Pp. 
xvii+303. $1.08. 


A junior high school text in American history organized 
into topical units rather than using the conventional chrono- 
logical method. A basic book in which the authors’ attempt 
to develop a methodology consistent with current educa- 
tional philosophy is quite evident. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL PROGRESS. By Charles H. 
Judd. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1934. 
Pp. xiit+285. 


A nontechnical description of many vital educational 
problems directed to “parents, public officials and taxpay- 
ers.” The author expresses himself with his characteristic 
clearness and frankness. He aligns himself definitely 
against conservatism and expresses an unusual optimism 
for the future. Excellent material for parent-teacher and 
A. A. U. W. study groups. 


EXTRA COSTS AND INCIDENTAL COSTS IN THE 
ERECTION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. By Frank 
M. Misner. Teachers College Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 624. New York City: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. Pp. 
viit+79. $1.50. 


A rational treatment of a delicate field in school plant 
construction. “Extras” in building, inevitable since the days 
of the Pharaohs, are considered in the truly doctoral man- 
ner. Despite its academic limitations, the book is recom- 
mended as valuable for administrators and school architects. 


PICTURESQUE AMERICA. Edited by John Francis 
Kane. Second Edition. New York: The Union Library 
Association, 1934. Approximately 250 illustrations. Pp. 
256. $2.98. 


There is probably in print no more fascinating publica- 
tion describing the beauty and charm of our national park 
system. As supplemental reading in geography or as orien- 
tation material on the major recreational possibilities of the 
continental United States, this general revision of the 1925 
first edition may be highly recommended for a place in every 
secondary school library. 


WORKBOOK IN PROBLEMS OF THE TEACHING 
PERSONNEL: FORM A. By Dennis H. Cooke. Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Education Press, 1934. Pp. 64. $0.70. 


Designed to aid and facilitate the author’s general text 
in personnel courses. 


EDUCATION ON THE AIR. Fifth Yearbook of the Insti- 
tute for Education by Radio. Edited by Josephine H. 
MacLatchy. Columbus: Ohio State University, 1934. 
Pp. x+365. 


While the entire volume is of general interest to the per- 
son concerned with the latest of our communication me- 
diums, the second section on “School Broadcasting” is of 
especial value to administrators and principals. It includes 
the results of different types of experiments in the use of 
radio in classroom teaching and also raises the implication 
of school control through station ownership. 
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SECTION I—EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


er 8 a. , PPPPEETPERETE CCT TET Ieee Tae 11 


Socializing the School Program Through Adult 


I as css scan ks baw aeee aba ebee be 14 
By Davip D. HENRY and WRAY H. CONGDON, Assistant State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Lansing, Mich., and 
Director of Admissions, Lehigh University, Respectively 


Wherein Our Schools Have Failed................. 17 


By LINN BRADLEY, Research Engineer, Montclair, N. J. 


Is the Graded School Outmoded?.................4.- 19 
By WARREN W. Coxe, Director, Educational Research Di- 
vision, New York State Education Department 


i Ae CO, a's os Kediede es eedesskasenren 23 
By THEODORE KAMBOUR, Principal, Montpelier High School, 
Montpelier, Vt. 


Experimenting With High School Commencements... 25 
By HAROLD STEELE, Superintendent of Schools, Jackson, 
Mich. 


Finding the Answer—The Department of Superintend- 


CS OS ia thc cncink so cnet 444d ep aweeeheones 28 
By A. J. StopparD, President, Department of Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A. 


tecent Developments in Teacher Credit Unions...... 29 
By WILLIAM G. Carr, Director, Research Division, National 
Education Association 


Aeronautics for Schoolboys... .....cccccccccccsecs 31 
By Percy H. HERON, Supervisor of Technical and Vocational 
Education, San Diego City Schools, San Diego, Calif. 


Scholarship Marks — What Do They Mean in the High 
EE. 6-0 460d b week kneeled 0 bbe keene 38 


By HEBER HINDs RYAN, Principal, Wisconsin High School, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


By LOGAN W. WaAITs, Mount Orab, Ohio 


Side Glances— 


Au public schools 
are “community schools,” but their 
contribution to the community is, as a 
rule, of future moment. Next month 
Principal DeWitt S. Morgan of the 
Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapo- 
lis, will tell the story of the dynamic 
part his school plays in current commu- 
nity life — by serving parents as well 
as pupils within the school walls and 
by furnishing musical, public speaking, 
dramatic and artistic talent for all 
sorts of outside community enterprises. 


Piso the janitors 


and clerks the only members of your 
staff who busy themselves during the 
summer getting the schools ready for 
autumn? For two successive springs 
Arvid J. Burke of Schuylerville, N. Y., 
has outlined for you the jobs that 
should be assigned to these workers. 
This June he is ready to suggest sum- 
mer tasks for professional workers, 
tasks designed to make the wheels turn 
more smoothly during that dreaded 
first week and, indeed, all through the 
year. Mr. Burke, now studying at 
Teachers College, will outline six proj- . 
ects needing professional attention. 


hat, laven- 

der kid gloves and Latin epithets for 
his oxen — that is a thumb-nail sketch 
of Denver’s first schoolmaster, “Per- 
fessor” McGoldrick. His $250 log 
schoolhouse of 1859, Denver has since 
replaced by a $22,000,000 school plant. 
The charming photos of schools and 
mountains which we shall publish next 
month are designed to break down the 
last trace of resistance to the idea of 
attending the N. E. A. meeting in June. 
Denver’s limited accommodations 
have necessitated the cancellation of 
the commercial exhibit, according to an 
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announcement of April 15, but Den- 
ver’s mountain air is buoyant, a qual- 
ity not stressed by the convention bu- 
reau of Washington, D. C., if your 
memory takes you back to last summer. 


FE we-vear-oup 
firemen, smartly slickered safety pa- 
trols and meetings of that august body, 
the Junior Safety Council, are pictured 
by Albert W. Whitney, vice president 
of the National Safety Council, who 
will write for June on progress in 
safety education. 


Cun high school 


principal mentioned in this month’s 
“Names in the News” has left school 
administration to practice law. His, 
it seems, is not a common professional 
combination, for many school execu- 
tives find that they are least confident 
when it comes to legal matters. They 
are being served each month by the new 
Chambers series on school law. For 
June, this specialist’s subject is “How 
Fares the Teacher’s Contract?” The 
subject is significant not merely to the 
occasional aggrieved teacher; it is a 
factor in the economic security of the 
profession, without which good schools 
cannot be developed. 


- MING next 
month, we trust, is Superintendent 
Weglein’s story of Baltimore’s provi- 
sion for its Negro pupils, a construc- 
tion article of interest to architects and 
administrators both north and south 
of the Mason and Dixon’s line. 


Cairornia, 
with its all-year-round outdoor sports 
program, has been first to find what 
substantial savings many schools can 
make by handling their own laundry. 
Two articles on the subject are sched- 
uled for early publication. One by Wil- 
liam H. Cox, assistant secretary of the 
board of education of Alameda, Calif., 
is entitled “Alameda High School 
Laundry Proves a Money-Saver.” The 
other by Drummond J. McCunn, busi- 
ness assistant of the Pasadena city 
schools, will tell how costs have de- 
creased and the life of towels increased 
through school operation of a laundry. 
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Looking Forward ... 


ft; OMMERCIAL exhibits 
at educational gatherings and conventions appear 
to have become a fixed part of the proceedings. 
Since this condition may be accepted as a fact, 
it might be well to appraise the typical commer- 
cial exhibit at the Department of Superintend- 
ence convention and see whether it could not be 
made more valuable to the school executive. 

From the organization side the exhibit is used 
solely as a means of providing convention revenue. 
The rates are fairly high —so high in fact that 
some producers of worth while products have been 
excluded during the depression. Every year the 
setup is the same. There are numerous small, 
medium and large-sized booths placed next to one 
another without rhyme, reason or relationship 
except that each group is given approximately the 
location it desires. 

The department’s purpose, apparently, is to sell 
space. Propaganda or special-interest groups who 
have nothing but “reform” or dietary absurdities 
to present are included, sometimes to the detriment 
and exclusion of the authentic exhibitor. Of the 
many products essential to the physical side of 
school operation only a relatively few are pres- 
ent. Under these conditions it is only the unusual 
exhibitor who displays imagination and is produc- 
ing something worth while. The most consistently 
visited booth at Atlantic City was the one designed 
to represent an unusual bookshop. It had intrinsic 
appeal and functional value to the visitor. 
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Toward Better Educational Exhib- 
its... Integration or Separation?. . . 
A Call for Curricular Expansion 


... There Is Division of Opinion 
Among Our Political Scientists 


The commercial exhibit might be made one of 
the most valuable educational phases of the con- 
vention. It must be planned as an integral part of 
the gathering and not merely as a revenue pro- 
ducer. Theory and practice, principles and trends, 
should form the backbone of the educational 
program as heretofore. The application of theory, 
the demonstration of good practice, the visual 
development of work as it actually takes place in 
the physical pattern may be left to the practical 
side — the commercial exhibit. 

The exhibit hall might be built up and arranged 
as a modern school building showing all related 
activities, materials, equipments and supplies that 
are essentially a part of this complementary phase. 
Let us start with planning. Office of Education 
exhibits demonstrating planning and educational 
designing would be followed by display of archi- 
tectural and engineering service. Construction 
materials and methods would logically follow. Pur- 
veyors of construction material might be induced 
to provide educational exhibits of their products. 
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What an opportunity to present to the superin- 
tendent and other executives the different types 
of construction material and the'r uses! Heating 
and ventilating equipment could be presented by 
setting up little units as they would operate in a 
school plant. Good plumbing is vital to a healthful 
school. How many superintendents ever get a 
chance to see a demonstration of its method or 
diverse equipments? Windows should not be dis- 
played merely as a window but different types could 
be set up in model classrooms actually built into 
the exhibit. Floor materials are not represented 
in these exhibits. A dozen model classrooms and 
shops could demonstrate each type of material. 
Acoustical treatment, built into these rooms, might 
have some significance. 

The bewildering maze of administrative and 
visual equipment, mechanical control systems, 
operating equipment, radio plants, filing and other 
technical control devices are all confusing when 
seen scattered around the hall out of functional 
relationships. Scientific equipment in an actual 
laboratory, and cooking, sewing and shop equip- 
ment set up in small unit shops would represent 
a real educational value. Books displayed in a 
school library; textbooks shown in a school book- 
store; lockers set into corridors or classrooms; 
drinking fountains in relation to use; paint on the 
walls and ceilings; pictures and statuary naturally 
hung or placed; cafeteria equipment in a miniature 
lunchroom, and ether placements too numerous to 
mention would make this exhibit so worth while 
that space would really be worth the price asked. 
If a model school were designed to house these ex- 
hibits many of the current displays would appear 
in two or three places. Material would be placed 
according to function (with the firm label) and not 
according to country store fashion. 

Such a development of an exhibit is feasible. It 
simply means that the Department of Superin- 
tendence must provide an exhibit committee in- 
cluding some executives who really know some- 
thing about the school plant, a few progressive 
school architects and some representatives from 
the exhibitors’ association. Skillfully done, a func- 
tional exhibit would attract many more schoolmen 
and be more productive to the exhibitor. 


ee membership in state 
and national professional associations has been 
reported (Jan. 1, 1935) to be as follows: The state 
associations estimate a total membership of 689,- 
721, or 79 per cent of the total public school teach- 
ers. The National Education Association reports a 
187,645 membership, or 21 per cent of the public 
school personnel. Paid membership in the Depart- 
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ment of Superintendence is higher than this pro- 
portional total with 3,400 members, or 42.5 per cent 
of the eligibles. The relatively low membership 
in the national association persists despite the 
high-pressure and extensive promotion methods 
employed since 1925 in attracting members. This 
weak interest, representing only one-fifth of the 
teachers, is no source of strength to the profession. 

It is possible to build a much stronger profes- 
sional organization within the course of the next 
few years. It is possible, without use of pressure, 
to bring the total state and national memberships 
up to at least 80 per cent. It is possible to secure 
and develop a greater stability in professional 
policies and a more rational realism in practice. 

The National Education Association is now en- 
gaged, through committee, in an attempted recon- 
struction. Whether the product is to be a mountain 
or a mouse is not yet definitely ascertainable. One 
fact, however, is certain. It is not going to be 
possible to build a strong profession nationally so 
long as the present parallelism persists between 
state and national groups. Members of the pro- 
fession will continue to unite in terms of their 
more pressing interests. These are immediately 
local and state in their scope. Whatever energy or 
time is left over from satisfaction of immediate 
interests is devoted to the national association. 

The profession of teaching might study with 
profit the basis of organization of the American 
Medical Association and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Each represents the pro- 
gressive development of representative units based 
initially on a strong local integration of interest. 
There is a single membership and the national 
body is primarily a representative congress or 
assembly. A large amount of local autonomy exists 
and the local organization is flexible. 

The elimination of dualism or parallelism in 
professional membership would strengthen the 
profession. Each teacher who joined the local 
guild group would immediately become a member 
of both state and national organizations. Suffi- 
ciently large dues may be more easily collected at 
the source so that both local, state and national 
treasuries would have much more income than at 
present. 

The National Education Association would then 
be representative of the profession rather than 
the current minority expression. The change is 
simple. The change is easily possible. There is 
only one precaution to be observed. The new or- 
ganization must be so devised that our present 
politically minded and socially organized state 
secretaries may not attain even more intrenched 
political power than they now possess. The ques- 
tion resolves itself into whether the reorganization 
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committee listens to the controlling interests or 
is really determined to build a vital nationwide 
democratic guild of all of the teachers. 


1”, laymen and pro- 


fessionals believe that curricular enlargements are 
devised and stimulated solely by the profession. 
In taking this point of view they definitely over- 
look the development of imperative social needs 
creating urgent problems that require new tech- 
niques. The use of the automobile is a case at 
issue. As early as 1912 the increasing number of 
child accidents while crossing or playing on the 
streets brought the need for safety education into 
the schools as part of the urban health problem. 
Police traffic divisions, the Automobile Club of 
America, the National Safety Council, safety com- 
mittees of local chambers of commerce, and com- 
mittees representing local industries began to insist 
that the public school “do something.” The early 
development of this educational activity included 
teaching primarily to avoid traffic accidents. 
Within a few years pressure from other interests 
caused its extension to all fields of safety education. 

High speed and the increasing number of auto- 
mobiles on city streets designed essentially for 
horses and buggies, combined with rather lax rules 
for drivers’ qualifications, have created a problem 
of national import. 

Highway engineers and state automobile execu- 
tives appear to be unanimous in their willingness 
to delegate the responsibility to the public schools. 
J. Borton Weeks, president of the Keystone (Pa.) 
Automobile Club recently said: “Highway safety 
education should be a part of the curriculums of 
both elementary and high schools. ... In the high 
schools the work .. . should be expanded to include 
safe driving and motor vehicle law classes. Only 
in this way can the boys and girls be prepared for 
the duties and responsibilities which go with pos- 
session of drivers’ licenses.” 

Since this type of demand is promulgated by 
many safety and regional automobile club officials, 
it may be fairly safe to generalize that these inter- 
est-groups have decided that instruction for 
prospective automobile drivers by parents and 
friends is too fragmentary and desultory to be of 
value. They also agree that since the problem is 
the police. Hence it must fall upon the schools. 

We agree heartily with these conclusions. Spe- 
cific education is the only way in which the accident 
problem can be solved. The solution, however, 
will cost money. The teaching equipment and 
personnel essential for this type of social education 
are expensive. The school will meet this problem 
when social pressure is strong enough. The school 
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will do the job well. It is also safe to assume that 
not long after the work has been well started the 
typical chamber of commerce secretary with more 
kinetic than neural equipment will probably sound 
off to the effect that ‘““we must eliminate expensive 
fads and frills that the school teacher puts into the 
schools to expand his job.” 


‘Ta theoretical special- 
ists in political science who favor so vigorously the 
abolition of the independent school state and the 
integration of the school district as an activity of 
local government under the direct responsibility 
of city manager and city council will find little com- 
fort in William Bennett Munro’s latest and prob- 
ably final opinion. 

The dean of specialists in municipal administra- 
tion, in his 1934 revision of “Municipal Adminis- 
tration” (Macmillan), after a careful review of 
activities and tendencies states, “The chief argu- 
ment for placing the appropriation of school funds 
in the hands of the city council or the city com- 
mission is that it unifies the local taxing power, 
making one representative body responsible for 
all municipal expenditures. But experience demon- 
strates that there are serious objections to the 
policy of requiring the school board to come as 
suppliant before the group of politicians who com- 
pose the average city council. Nothing is more 
certain to draw the schools into politics and keep 
them there. Under such an arrangement the mem- 
bers of the school board must play the game as the 
councilmen understand it; they must be ready to 
do favors or increased appropriations will not be 
forthcoming. The best policy ... is to set a maxi- 
mum limit within which the school board has its 
own taxing authority. 

“The steady increase in the percentage of local 
revenues now absorbed by the schools has been the 
subject of much adverse comment in business cir- 
cles. .. . It is probably a fact, however, that the 
taxpayer comes nearer to getting one hundred cents 
on the dollar for his expenditures on public edu- 
cation than he manages to secure from any other 
branch of municipal administration.” 

Theoretical assumptions of theoretical efficiency 
which some of our political science laboratory spe- 
cialists bring forth with much fanfare every now 
and again must be considered comparatively in 
light of our public school tradition and experience. 
From the realistic standpoint the independent 
school state appears to be worth fighting for. 


Aww Liter 
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Socializing the School Program 


lems reveals a demand that education give 

direction, more strongly than it has here- 
tofore, to the adjustment between the individual 
and society. In terms of modern social ideas, edu- 
cation must help “to ensure an abundant social 
and individual life in accordance with each indi- 
vidual’s capacity and ambition.” 

This objective involves provision for proper and 
adequate training in problems of health, in desir- 
able home membership, in the worthy and construc- 
tive use of leisure time and in the general and 
special preparation for economic sufficiency. 

To accomplish these ends, the public school must 
be regarded as something more than a place to 
house children for traditional instruction. Toexert 
its fullest potentiality as a social agency, the school 
in influence must transcend the narrow limitations 
of the classroom and of the group of children en- 
compassed by the school building; it must reach 
out into community life and act both as a catalytic 
agent in stimulating leadership and as an amal- 


* URRENT discussion of educational prob- 


By DAVID D. HENRY 
and WRAY H. CONGDON 


Assistant State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Lansing, Mich., and Director of Admissions, 
Lehigh University, Respectively 


gamating force in coordinating all the activities of 
the community which make for wholesome recrea- 
tion and worth while avocational activity. 

The rather wide acceptance of the need for so- 
cializing the school program brings into focus the 
importance of adult education as a basic functional 
educational service. 

Adult education has had a haphazard growth. 
In prosperous times night schools for adults were 
organized in progressive urban centers, offering 
certain types of vocational education, Americani- 
zation education, continuation, recreation and re- 





An FERA sketch class at Jackson, Mich., works as a model poses. 
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habilitation programs, and occasional instruction 
in fine arts and academic subjects. The adult edu- 
cation work in Detroit under Cody, in Des Moines 
under Studebaker, in Cleveland and New York has 
contributed significantly to the development of the 
movement. 

The night school in the typical community, how- 
ever, was not much more than a day school operat- 
ing in the evening. Teachers received no special 
training for adult classes and little thought was 
given to the possibility that the teaching technique 
used in the day program was not efficient for the 
night school clientele. The same textbooks, teach- 
ing methods and course outlines as were employed 
for children and adolescents in the regular schedule 
were transferred to the night school for adults. 
Teachers frequently lacked a genuine interest in 
the work as well as any appreciation of the signifi- 
cance of the adult program. They often regarded 
the night school assignment as extra work or as a 
sideline opportunity for extra pay. 

There was no great amount of scientific planning 
for the curriculum, moreover. A few informal 
courses were listed but in general only those courses 
were offered that could fall into the regular cate- 
gories of accreditment. Thus the public evening 
school in the average community came to have 
little appeal for those who had more than elemen- 
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It is junior play 
night at Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., and 
the FERA dra- 
matic class is hav- 
ing play practice 
of another order. 


tary schooling, unless they 
were registered in commer- 
cial classes or were pursuing 
regular high school subjects. 

When the depression came 
the night school program was 
one of the parts of the educa- 
tional system first to be eliminated. Everywhere 
the work was curtailed or discontinued. This re- 
duction in the school program was accepted with- 
out great protest. School boards generally had come 
to regard the night school as a partially self-sup- 
porting sideline, “nice to have’’ but not an essential 
requisition upon public money. 

In the fall of 1933, the federal government, 
through work-relief funds, initiated an adult edu- 
cation program that has reached into thousands of 
communities. This project seems to have given 
new emphasis to a broadly social concept of adult 
education. The most popular classes have been 
those related both to the emotional needs of the 
students and to their practical everyday interests. 
Informal education, with stress upon avocational 
interest, seems to be the essence of the new adult 
education. There is demand for courses upon all 
levels and for many diverse groups. 

The phenomenal response to the new adult edu- 
cation opportunities has not been accidental. It is 
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simple testimony to the fact that adult education 
fills certain contemporary social needs. Among 
them are the following: 

1. There is need for assisting the great majority 
of the citizenry to keep abreast of the changing 
times. The new social and economic forces at work 
today demand analysis and exposition. On every 
hand we find conflict and bewilderment. Progress 
in democracy is dependent upon the perception of 
the people. We cannot wait for a new generation 
to be trained; we must begin at once to build to- 
warda more enlightened citizenship. Society needs 
not only a literate but an intelligent citizenry that 
is willing to share responsibility for social progress. 

2. There is need for training for a wise, purpose- 
ful and enjoyable use of the new leisure of our 
power age. The economic problem of the high 
school graduate is particularly serious. We can 
partially offset the ill effects of enforced idleness 
by providing creative and wholesome recreational 
and avocational activities which help prevent de- 
linquencies, emotional and mental maladjustments, 
and physical inadequacies. 

3. There is need for making the facilities, per- 
sonnel and leadership of the public schools more 
useful to the community at large. Adult education 
has great public relations value for education. 
Greater understanding of the public schools and 
greater financial support for them will be realized 
when the whole community shares in the responsi- 
bilities and the activities of the school program. 

4. There is need for retraining and vocational 
readjustment on the part of the millions of victims 
of technological unemployment and the general 
curtailment of jobs. Society needs efficient em- 
ployees who will not become charges of the public 
treasury because of indigence or incompetencies. 


Responsibility of Educators 


Educators have a two-fold function in the mod- 
ern adult education movement. 

First, they should provide the stimulation for 
adolescents and adults to continue education, both 
vocational and avocational. The vocational values 
of education need little promotion, except among 
those out of contact with public vocational train- 
ing services. Only a faint beginning has been made, 
however, in popularizing the importance of avoca- 
tional education. The adolescent can be reached in 
the high school. There he should learn to appre- 
ciate education as a continuing life-time activity. 
There he can learn to know the values and joys of 
adult learning, provided his high school experience 
can be regarded as happy, challenging and useful. 
The adult can be reached through the personnel 
services of industry, through social agencies and 
through organized interest groups. 
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Second, the educational system must be regarded 
as the basic source of adult education opportunity. 
To provide that opportunity, however, those 
charged with financial management must view 
adult education as an essential function of the pub- 
lic schools. Colleges must more directly serve their 
communities by giving greater emphasis to ter- 
minal noncredit courses of various kinds adapted 
to community needs. Municipal and county facili- 
ties, such as libraries, museums and art galleries 
must be more popularly utilized. Social agencies 
and professional groups must provide leadership 
and initiative in promotion and organization of 
adult programs. The FERA should be used to the 
fullest extent as a means of laying the foundation 
of a successful program for the years to come. 
State departments of education should supply lead- 
ership, counsel and coordination to the adult edu- 
cation activities of the various states. 


Help From Lay Organizations Stimulating 


In the broad sense of the word, any kind of ex- 
perience which adds to the educational background 
of the individual may be considered as a part of 
that individual’s education. Viewing adult educa- 
tion in this way, there are thousands of activities 
which may be so classified. To be of great benefit, 
however, educational activities must be organized. 
There must be planning for continuity. The best 
results are obtained, in other words, through an 
organized program of instruction. 

This program may be brief and concentrated. 
It may be informal and unacademic but it must be 
well directed. It is important, therefore, that the 
public schools be made the focal point for adult 
education work. The schools are financed with 
public money and it is reasonable to expect that a 
portion of the school budget shall go into the edu- 
cational work which benefits directly the adults of 
the community. 

The contributions of lay organizations to adult 
education, of course, must not be overlooked. Lay 
leaders are not hampered in their thinking by the 
routinized forms of school administration. They 
do not think in terms of traditional courses and 
subjects and frequently they bring to an adult 
education program a freshness in point of view 
which is decidedly stimulating. Furthermore, the 
cooperation of lay organizations is important. 

We must not view adult education work in terms 
of charity. The volunteer program sponsored by 
lay groups is worthy of promotion, particularly in 
times of economic stress. To become a stable part 
of our education program, adult education must be 
adequately financed and, if it is to be as socially 
useful as is possible, the work should be financed 
in the same way as other types of education. 
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Wherein Our Schools Have Failed 


By LINN BRADLEY 


Research Engineer, Montclair, N. J. 


and political equality were born of and are 
nurtured by sound and progressive public 
opinion, the source of nigh all power for good of 
man over man. Public opinion is an unsurpassed 
influence in fashioning national policies and in 
determining actions of nations and of individuals. 

Searcely anyone will deny that an individual’s 
opinion is based upon his knowledge, and that pub- 
lic opinion is based upon knowledge possessed by 
members of the body politic. Now this knowledge 
depends largely upon whatever is taught in public 
schools, since these are responsible for the lion’s 
share in the education of youth. Public opinion 
harmonizes with the quality and scope of education 
received by youth, for as youth is now taught so 
do men later think. 

In a democracy government and business are 
responsive to cognitive and regnant public opinion. 
Leaders of these groups essay to intervert it, but 
they do not buck it. 

Educators shoulder a grave responsibility in con- 
nection with the inception, cradling and develop- 
ment of sanative and emendatory public opinion 
which is securely anchored to sound and ample 
knowledge of fundamentals of life and its mani- 
fold activities. Because the quality of our acts is 
directly related to the acervation of our knowledge, 
it is unconfutable that when by our actions a de- 
pression or a war is brought into being, a thumping 
share of the responsibility therefor, and for the 
social consequences flowing therefrom, rests upon 
those who control and direct our schools. Co- 
responsibility rests upon all adult citizens — the 
taxpayers in particular — since they influence the 
educators and indirectly decide what is taught and 
what shall not be taught. 


ID EMOCRATIC government, freedom, liberty 


School Freedom in Jeopardy 


If we are to retain democratic institutions our 
schools must educate our future citizens so that 
they may know how to regulate — and why they 
must regulate — their everyday affairs to the end 
that retrogressive steps may be thwarted indefi- 
nitely. The right kind of education can be an in- 
valuable aid in preserving our human liberties and 
in continuing democracy in government. 

Our schools have been peccant in the field of lib- 
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erty and freedom. Wherefore these unparagoned 
jewels are now in trenchant jeopardy. 

Some claim to see, in the not distant future, an 
interim during which teachers will not be per- 
mitted to teach what things soever they believe 
to be true and consider to be wholesome, but will 
be impelled to teach only those things which despots 
espouse. 

While boards of education wrestle with budget- 
ary problems, and curtail at point after point, many 
taxpayers demand that expenses be wizened, hop- 
ing thus to protect themselves. Such a foredoomed 
hope! The reason for these querulous whimper- 
ings is that taxpayers were unsoundly and mere- 
triciously taught in their youth. Hence the schools 
were to blame for their present inability to obtain 
funds for their proper development. Their teach- 
ing was lopsided. 


Job Preparation Futile Without Jobs 


For years our schools devoted much time to pre- 
paring youth for jobs. The pupils were taught 
reading, writing and arithmetic. Some of the 
intricacies of business and professions were ex- 
plained to them, and they learned a few things 
about history, languages and other interesting 
phases of life. All of this was praiseworthy. On 
the other hand, our schools failed to forge soundly 
educated citizens, those who know what acts and 
policies are essential in order that jobs may be 
provided and ever maintained. 

When all is said and done, why prepare men for 
jobs and neglect to ensure the preparation and 
maintenance of enough jobs? It is fully as impor- 
tant to have jobs always available as to fit men to 
secure and hold jobs. Pupils finished school with- 
out understanding how to protect man against 
gross injustice, misery and starvation. In this 
striking respect our schools have been a decided 
failure. 

Even above dangers to public education must be 
placed dangers to liberty, freedom and civilization 
itself should the federal government, while strug- 
gling and bungling to maintain itself, venture to 
enfetter public opinion. Government’s policies 
and acts may be morbific and impeditive. Driven 
relentlessly from pillar to post, ever seeking to 
frustrate revolt, federal officials may enjoin sup- 
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port for their regimenting decrees, and, to ensure 
such support, may control and direct all means of 
publicity and of inculcating ideas. 

History shows that learning can retrogress when 
liberty is destroyed, and that centuries can pass 
before the masses again become sufficiently en- 
lightened and strengthened to wage a successful 
fight to regain a fair measure of human liberty and 
freedom. These lessons of history should not be 
lightly brushed aside. Even now Germany and 
Italy warn us of the growing menace of dictator- 
ships with their regimentation and control of edu- 
cation, the press and the radio. 


Believes Federal Control a Tragedy 


Federal control of education would be a tragedy 
indeed. No effort should be spared to maintain in- 
dependence in education. Local control of public 
schools must continue if liberty and freedom are to 
be preserved and democracy is to continue in our 
land. 

This criticism of our schools is not directed 
toward what they have taught and now teach. It 
stresses their neglect to teach principles that 
should have been taught. 

Teachers should be taught—or must teach 
themselves — the salient features of the economic 
system under which we live and earn our living. 

To neglect to teach youth these features is to 
pursue a policy which leads into certain disaster 
in the future. For without a cogent public opinion, 
based upon ample understanding of the basic prin- 
ciples of our bread and butter economy, we are fair 
prey to those who give less consideration to the 
welfare of their fellowmen and of their country 
than they give to aggrandizement and to exploita- 
tion of their equals. 

There is downright danger that the machina- 
tions of this execrably tutored, covetous and nepo- 
tic minority may result in wrecking not only de- 
mocracy but civilization itself and in wreaking 
havoc upon all. What a trustworthy witness is 
history! 

Youth should be taught how actions of individ- 
uals and of groups may best be coordinated in 
order that substantially all able and willing persons 
may unceasingly be permitted to earn and to have 
a comfortable living; and to avoid depending upon 
betting-house-climate for the provision and main- 
tenance of job opportunities. 

We must make certain that all understand our 
economic system. We must teach what money is, 
why it is, and how it should be used — not mis- 
used. We must teach the true significance of credit 
and debt, and the social obligations of owners of 
property. 

We must teach the causes of depressions and of 


wars, and the ways in which these may be pre- 
vented without causing more injury than benefit. 

We must prepare youths for jobs and train citi- 
zens to provide and incessantly maintain jobs. 

We must teach citizens why their own best inter- 
ests lie in permitting others to enjoy a just share 
of the products of man’s toil and in granting to all 
unhampered opportunity to contribute their share 
in the production and distribution of goods and 
services desired by man. 

We must teach the dangers to society inherent 
in removing men from access to land and other 
means of production and then withholding oppor- 
tunity for them to engage in productive effort in 
return for an approximately just portion of the 
product of their toil. 

We must teach the principles of our bread-and- 
butter economy throughout the school life of all 
pupils, stressing realities. We must provide every 
pupil with a comprehensive understanding of the 
methods and means whereby man earns and ob- 
tains his living. 

We must teach how to prevent economic war- 
fare, domestic as well as international. We must 
elucidate what policies lead inevitably toward war. 


Taxpayers Will Not Begrudge School Funds 


When men, women and children enjoy a com- 
fortable living and when economic security is pro- 
vided for all, liberty and freedom will be secure, 
because no one will be able thereafter to obtain a 
following sufficient to constitute a threat against 
them. Democracy can be made and kept safe only 
if public opinion sees to it that our people have an 
unfailing opportunity to produce, distribute and 
enjoy those things for which they cry aloud. 

Soundly educated taxpayers will gladly supply 
ample funds to schools and eagerly support a wise 
extension of education. Taxes will be cheerfully 
tolerated again when goods are produced in abun- 
dance and ample services are rendered. Such tax- 
payers will refrain from impeding the circulation 
of money whereby goods and services are inter- 
changed for the benefit of all. 

Widespread understanding of the economic sys- 
tem is indispensable to an enduring solution of the 
crisis in education. Patching here and there will 
be of little avail. Self-pity, moaning or the curs- 
ing of taxpayers is a waste of breath. 

A balanced and salutiferous education will im- 
plement a real solution of our economic and social 
problems. Their solution is up to the public schools 
to a greater extent than has been realized hereto- 
fore. When these problems are solved, the crisis 
in education will have vanished forever. 

The die is cast! May the schools come up to the 
mark set for them. Fight! But fight rationally! 
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First grade chil- 
dren at work on 
part of a trans- 
portation unit in 
the Woodrow Wil- 
son School, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 





Is the Graded School Outmoded? 


E ARE living in an age of rapid change 

\ / \ / that has developed in us a peculiar men- 

tal attitude. We expect changes and are 

not surprised by them. However, the changes 

which have so far taken place and to which we 

are accustomed are largely those of a material 

nature. We are not so open-minded where social 
change is concerned. 

This is reflected in education by our willingness 
to introduce new materials into the curriculum but 
our hesitancy at introducing fundamental changes 
in objectives and in organization. 

The agitation for a grade organization began 
in the third decade of the nineteenth century at a 
time when there was rapid growth in city popula- 
tions. The problem of organizing schools in urban 
centers was an acute one. Larger buildings were 
obviously necessary and these in turn necessitated 
the grouping of children under teachers in differ- 
ent rooms. The formation of a larger school dis- 
trict with several school buildings under the direc- 
tion of a superintendent of schools arose from the 
demand for a more elaborate organization. The 
grade organization was the last step in this period 
of growth. 

The formal discipline theory was at that time 
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strongly imbedded in the minds of educators. It 
did not matter so much what subject matter a pupil 
studied so long as he was obliged to work hard at 
it and it was well organized. Because such a course 
of study would naturally consist of logically ar- 
ranged material broken up into units which would 
progress in difficulty and hence in disciplinary 
values, it was natural to assign a unit to a grade 
and to consider that a grade meant a level of 
achievement. Ideally, therefore, promotion from 
grade to grade meant that subject matter of a given 
difficulty had been sufficiently mastered to exhaust 
its disciplinary value and to make the work of the 
next grade profitable. 

These changes in the school organization paral- 
leled changes in our notion of democracy. A break- 
down of social lines was coming about. The old 
aristocracy was disappearing and the popular de- 
mand was that the lines of social demarcation be 
eliminated. A system of education, therefore, 
which was open on equal terms to all children from 
all classes seemed to carry out this democratic 
idea. 
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Education was a ladder up which all children 
were permitted to climb. Children were differen- 
tiated only by the distance which they were able to 
climb and advocates of several educational ladders 
would have been considered decidedly undemo- 
cratic. 

In these early days there was comparatively lit- 
tle idea of compulsory education. Actually, com- 
paratively few pupils reached the upper grades. 
Those who did were individuals having a peculiar 
bent for the work offered. Thus the standard of 
achievement for the upper grades became adjusted 
to a select few and not to the rank and file. It is 
important to remember this because of the indica- 
tion that the traditional curriculum of the upper 
grades was not originally intended for the average 
pupil. 

The first graded school was started in 1848. 
The idea of grade organization spread rapidly from 
1850 to 1870 when a reaction set in, with the 
realization that such an organization was a “Pro- 
crustean bed” which did not adequately provide for 
individual differences. 

Are these historical ideas of a grade organ- 
ization being carried out in present practice? 
Imagine that we have before us data gathered in 








the course of a school survey. We have for each 
pupil the chronological age and achievement rec- 
ord in each of several tests. We also have retarda- 
tion figures and copies of the course of study. We 
wish to judge the school on the basis of its con- 
formity to the grade organization idea. 

If the school is typical we shall find a wide range 
of chronological ages in each grade, for possibly a 
third of the pupils have been retarded for two years 
or more. In general we should say that if a school 
is actually making a grade mean a level of achieve- 
ment this wide range of age is inevitable. 

However, an examination of the test records 
indicates a range of achievement in each grade 
equal to the grade expectations for the entire ele- 
mentary school. The grade idea here exists only 
in name, it is not a level of achievement. Require- 
ments are varied for certain weak pupils, while the 
course of study permits a choice of subject matter. 
This is clearly contrary to the grade level idea and 
may look, to the outsider, as though requirements 
were being lowered and pupils were not made to 
work as they were formerly. 

An investigation of teaching methods shows that 
devices have been introduced to make learning eas- 
ier. Sometimes the teachers have gone so far as 





Sixth grade in Schenectady prepares for a Medieval Fair. Small spaces in the traditional classroom are utilized. 
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to use games which the children like and in which 
it is difficult to find any rigid mental discipline. 
The formal discipline theory originally involved in 
the grade idea would seem to have vanished, al- 
though the term “grade” is retained. 

On the other hand, when we study promotions 
and school marks we get some evidence that the 
grade level idea is being followed. Promotion is 
based upon marks, and the pupil is required to do 
his work 75 per cent perfect in order to pass. There 
is evidence of consistent practice in this. Complete 
mastery of subject matter is unimportant to the 
doctrine of formal discipline, for it makes little 
difference what subject matter is studied. 


Absurdities in the Old Grade Level Idea 


A reading of the course of study shows a logical 
sequence of topics increasing in difficulty. There 
is an irreducible minimum curriculum for all pu- 
pils in every grade which gives assurance that 
everyone will be given fundamental disciplinary 
training. In actual practice we find that the course 
of study does not authentically provide the dis- 
ciplinary values intended. One evidence of this is 
a ruling that a pupil cannot be held in a grade more 
than two years, irrespective of his school mark. 
Another is that pupils are allowed to skip grades. 

From this imaginary survey of a school are evi- 
dent some of the absurdities which we find when 
we think of our present schools as carrying out the 
old grade level idea. It is clear that the ideas which 
guided the development of grades are being con- 
fused with new educational developments. 

Probably the most outstanding concept and con- 
sequently the most controlling idea today is that of 
individual differences. The experimental work of 
the last twenty years has produced much informa- 
tion about individual differences. It is known that 
at every chronological age there is a range of ability 
from idiocy to genius and the future careers of 
children in different parts of this range of ability 
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Arranged in the traditional way is the third grade room in the Woodrow Wilson School, Binghamton, N. Y., shown at 
the left. At the right the same room is arranged for informal work in which the activities have been differentiated. 


will differ. Schools should endeavor, through guid- 
ance work, to understand and provide for these 
individual variations. In general, however, school 
organizations adequate to meet the needs of chil- 
dren in different parts of this range are scarce. 

Ideas of democracy helped to give form to the 
grade organization, but since that time our ideas 
of democracy have undergone changes. One hun- 
dred years ago we rather uncritically believed that 
any boy who tried hard enough could be president 
of the United States; likewise we believed that 
children of all degrees of ability and from all levels 
of society should be permitted to pursue the same 
courses of study in our schools. We are slowly com- 
ing to realize that these ideas are unsound. 

There is another change which is as radical as 
the change in our ideas of democracy, namely, the 
change in educational theory. This change might 
be described in several ways. In essence it has 
been a gradual abandonment of the idea of formal 
discipline. No educator today would think of main- 
taining that we do not teach spelling that pupils 
may learn how to spell but rather for the discipline 
involved, as was said at a national educational con- 
vention some years ago. We have shifted our atten- 
tion to specific disciplines. 


Must Recognize Individual Differences 


One hundred years ago academic training was 
all that was expected of the school. Now, although 
there is some difference of opinion, the belief is 
general that the school cannot dodge these newer 
responsibilities. With a full appreciation of the 
fact that they mean greatly increased budgets and 
in spite of the fact that the home and the church 
have been the traditional agencies to guide us in 
most of these matters in the past, they are fast 
becoming a recognized part of the curriculum. 

If we do accept this new and broader function 
of education, it means that we must, even more 
than formerly, recognize individual differences. 
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We must do more than certify that the child has 
attained a certain level of achievement. We must 
know how he studies. We must take the responsi- 
bility for developing him as an integrated personal- 
ity and of training him in habits of health and 
standards of conduct acceptable to society. 

It is impossible to carry out these educational 
and social ideals in a traditional grade organiza- 
tion. The organization which logically follows upon 
our present knowledge of society and of human 
nature will be one in which provision is made for 
the different educational needs of children through- 
out their entire school career. With our present 
school procedure it is necessary to handle children 
in groups. That being the case, the best point of 
departure in grouping would be chronological age 
because it is one factor that cannot be modified. 


First Grouping According to Age 


Grouping on the basis of chronological age will 
give a preliminary grouping which will roughly 
take care of certain social needs and will at the 
same time afford a convenient and workable basis 
for planning an educational program with provi- 
sion for the continuous growth of all pupils. Sub- 
groups within each chronological age group can 
care for other variations which we know exist. The 
same pupil may not be in the same subgroup for 
all types of activity since the purpose of forming 
subgroups should be homogeneity with respect to 
important educational activity. 

This statement gives little difficulty until one 
attempts to apply it in actual practice. Some of 
the difficulties are indicated by the implications of 
such an organization. In the first place, we cannot 
prescribe for pupils a given body of subject matter 
which shall be covered by all in a stated time. This 
is a blow at traditional courses of study and 
syllabuses. 

The second implication follows closely upon the 
first. The moment we do away with a prescribed 
amount of subject matter to be covered in a certain 
given time, we have taken away traditional stand- 
ards of measuring teaching success. We have at 
the same time turned over to the teacher an amount 
of responsibility which, in the past, we have be- 
lieved she was incapable of assuming. 

We do not know exactly what a curriculum would 
be like with this new type of organization; cer- 
tainly we cannot say with any definiteness just 
what a teacher would do in teaching a class. Un- 
doubtedly at the beginning she would start with a 
comparatively slight modification of what she had 
been trained to do. Experience and experimenta- 
tion would gradually work changes. 

Another implication of the new organization is 
a greater appreciation of the value of mastery. 
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Those subjects which a pupil should master would 
require a passing mark of 100 per cent. With the 
recognition that all subjects do not require this 
degree of mastery, the subjects to be mastered may 
be varied from pupil to pupil. It is common knowl- 
edge among employers of high school and college 
students that subject matter which is known only 
75 per cent well is of little practical use. The most 
valuable record a pupil can have, therefore, is one 
describing those things he has mastered. 

There is a further implication in the field of 
mental hygiene. The proposed organization would 
facilitate development along the lines which men- 
tal hygienists are advocating because of its frank 
abandonment of the effort to have pupils meet fixed 
standards of attainment in each grade, and the 
substitution of methods by which the needs and 
capacities of individuals of each chronological age 
could be met. 

The last two implications to be made are in a 
sense not different from those already mentioned, 
but are stated from a slightly different point of 
view. One implication is that attention will be 
placed upon an understanding of the individual 
pupil, his emotional life, his physical well-being, 
his character, his personality, his interests and his 
recreation. In fact all those things which go to 
make up an integrated, capable, resourceful and 
socially valuable individual will be more important 
than his ability to pass an examination in a pre- 
scribed body of subject matter with a high grade. 
The fact that this new type of organization frankly 
faces the problem of adjusting education to the 
range of needs found at each chronological age 
gives impetus to progress along these lines. 


A New Organization Is Needed 


The last implication is more or less a summary 
of the whole. The new organization is frankly not 
an attempt to patch up the old grade organization 
by bringing in new devices or additional person- 
nel. An examination of the changes which have 
been made in the public schools in the last ten 
years will show the addition of a great many activi- 
ties parallel and supplementary to the traditional 
grade organization which, if carefully analyzed, 
will be found to be attempts to patch up an old 
system and not to be based upon a thorough think- 
ing through of the type of organization needed to 
meet our present social and educational ideals. 

We need a new organization to carry out newer 
viewpoints and ideals of education. This is said 
with full recognition of the administrative diffi- 
culties involved. That these are caused by fear 
much more than by actual fact will be obvious 
after reorganizations which are now taking place 
in several school systems have been observed. 
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Rating the College 


When a high school rates a college, that's news 


By THEODORE KAMBOUR 
Principal, Montpelier High School, Montpelier, Vt. 


judged by citizens on the basis of the success 
of their graduates at college. The return 
home at midyear of failed college freshmen is a 
discouraging event for the secondary school prin- 
cipal, which, if repeated several times, causes a 
decided feeling of uneasiness and insecurity. 
Many a high schoo! principal has lost his post 
because of such failures. Even though an experi- 
enced principal may feel his place is secure enough 
to weather several such unfortunate episodes, his 
peace of mind is seriously disturbed and a close 
scrutiny of policies and practices is a likely con- 
sequence. For younger principals such failures at 
college are more tragic. 


Getting Specific Evidence 


Because of these difficulties we are continually 
wondering whether we should recommend pupils 
to colleges they wish to enter. Our problem is often 
made more acute by continual pressure from too 
sanguine parents who feel their children would do 
successful work once they were admitted to the 
college of their choice. 

All this is bad enough, yet there is one further 
source of serious difficulty. Individual colleges, or 
accrediting agencies for groups of colleges, soon 
take action following a number of failures among 
one high school’s graduates. Such a school may be 
placed on a “probationary list’ or it may be sum- 
marily refused the privilege of recommending 
pupils for college entrance without examination. 
When this happens to a school the principal’s posi- 
tion is precarious. 

Sensing these things principals are extremely 
cautious and anxious about the college entrance 
problem. Most of us struggle with it in an abstract 
way. We give our best guess in each case, flavoring 
the judgment with some spice of optimism, and 
usually come through fairly well. We have often 
wished for more specific evidence on which to build 
policies, realizing all too well how useful such evi- 
dence would be in conferences with parents. 

There is concrete evidence within our reach. The 
solution lies in rating the colleges. I hope this 
proposal tickles your fancy as it has mine. We 
are all in just as good a position to rate colleges as 


[i soundness of secondary schools is largely 
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they are to rate high schools. Generally we have 
failed to recognize this. While we have sensed the 
difficulty of rating our school with other high 
schools, that is a wholly different matter from those 
colleges to which we send any number of gradu- 
ates. All we need for such purposes is to list under 
each college such information as is called for in 
the accompanying outline, which is being used in 
Montpelier High School for the eighth year. 

As soon as such evidence accumulates nothing 
will be clearer than that the standards of scholar- 
ship in colleges vary in an astonishing manner. 
Such use of “astonishing” is mild. Students in the 
highest tenth of the freshman class in one college 
could not ordinarily rank higher than the bottom 
tenth of the freshman class in another, while still 
other colleges fill in the successive gaps between 
such extremes. This great difference in scholastic 
standards is likely to stun us. We have felt that 
such differences exist between high schools; yet, 
somehow, we have taken it for granted that col- 
leges are on a standardized basis and that ability 
to succeed in one would ensure ability to succeed 
in all. This is being doubted and disproved. 

The most outstanding information published on 
this subject is found in “The Study of the Relations 
of Secondary and Higher Education in Pennsy]l- 
vania,” undertaken by the Carnegie Foundation in 
collaboration with the joint commission of the As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania College Presidents and 
the state department of public instruction. Dr. 
W.S. Learned directed the study. 

A twelve hour general examination was admin- 
istered to seniors in forty-nine colleges and uni- 





Name of College..... 





Passing Grade........ 
Method of 
Date of Admission, 
Graduation Examination 
Nameof from High Rank in or College Subjects 
Student School I.Q. H.S.Class Certification and Marks 
Doe, John 1933 119 5th in 67 Certification English Math. 
Cc B 











This is the form used at Montpelier High School for list- 
ing data on the various colleges attended by its graduates. 
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versities. In one, the highest score was not as high 
as the lowest score in College No. 2, and the top 
score in several was very little higher. Further- 
more, the results show a tremendous and almost 
incredible variation in the scores achieved by sen- 
iors in these colleges — a fairly accurate indication 
of the differences in scholastic standards in these 
institutions. 

Individual principals do not have available such 
information as the Pennsylvania study affords its 
directors. It is easily possible to secure the data 
suggested. After a compilation covering several 
years they will form a satisfactory working basis. 

When a substantial amount of data has been col- 
lected, the principal will be in a fairer position to 
deny to some pupils recommendation for en- 
trance to some colleges. Indeed, as an accumula- 
tion of further data makes refinement possible, it 
will be possible to deny, fairly, recommendations 
for admission to a university unless the student 
agrees to take work in certain colleges of a uni- 
versity or certain courses in a college. 

We know that some of our pupils could not pos- 
sibly succeed in work leading to the A.B. degree 
of the liberal arts college of a certain university, 
whereas we feel sure they could succeed in the busi- 
ness curriculum of the same university. We know 
further that it is advisable for all except our 
strongest pupils to postpone to at least the second 
year election of elementary chemistry in a certain 
college located elsewhere. 


How to Start the Rating 


The most obvious way to make a beginning in 
such a study is to find out where graduates of your 
school of the past few years have entered college. 
You may then proceed by referring to the reports 
furnished by most colleges concerning the grades 
received by students in their college freshman year. 
Where such reports are lacking, the registrars of 
the colleges involved will help you by furnishing 
the grades. 

Charts may be used to record a thorough scholas- 
tic rating of pupils of graduating classes. In a 
small school the principal often finds the prepara- 
tion of such ratings too difficult to undertake in the 
ordinary manner. Under these limited facilities 
the calculation of averages for rating purposes can 
be greatly simplified as follows: Substitute 0 for 
all grades between 96-100; 1 for grades between 
90-95; 2 for 85-89, etc. Calculate the average of 
such figures and arrange them in order. Such aver- 
ages are as accurate as is necessary for these pur- 
poses. The work may be simplified by using a five- 
point or five-letter system for marking. 

These ratings should be established at the con- 
clusion of the first half of the senior year. Many 
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colleges inquire in March or April for the standing 
of applicants for admission. They vary in their 
requests for standings. Actually, some wish to 
know if pupils are in the top half of the class, 
others will inquire for the top third, fourth, sev- 
enth and even the top tenth. To be sure of the 
accuracy of answers to such questions, a graduated 
standing of each class is necessary. 

If you object to the calculation of standings at 
midyears on the basis that a pupil might change his 
position in the class in the last half year, play with 
a few averages and see how much a pupil’s marks 
would have to change to affect the average Sseri- 
ously. A few pupils would change their position, 
but not to any marked degree. 


Guidance Help for Parents and Pupils 


Many school administrations have experienced 
charges of personal bias as a consequence of re- 
fusal to recommend some pupil for college entrance. 
We had this experience previous to the establish- 
ment of this service. We can now say: 

“We have found that pupils graduating in the 
second fifth of our classes have difficulty in suc- 
ceeding at X College. Your son ranks in the fifth 
fifth of his class. We, therefore, are reasonably 
sure he will fail at that college. He will not be 
happy there [a statement taken seriously by par- 
ents]. On the other hand, I believe he can succeed 
at Y College. Our graduates there have showed 
that any pupil capable of passing the college en- 
trance subject requirements can succeed at Y Col- 
lege. Your son is much more likely to be happy 
and successful there.” 

From consideration of such factual material as 
can be established, it is apparent that college en- 
trance is a serious problem for the guidance depart- 
ment, which in many small schools is the principal 
himself. This problem can be attacked in a far 
more scientific manner than some of us have previ- 
ously employed. 

Some may feel that the viewpoint here is cen- 
tered on the principal rather than placed on service 
to pupils where it properly belongs. The devices 
and methods described are applicable to more 
worthy ends than defense mechanisms. It is our 
duty to advise many pupils not to go to college, 
advice often not heeded by parents as has been 
pointed out. It is just as much our duty to direct 
pupils of superior ability and aptitude to the insti- 
tution from which they will derive the greatest 
benefit, and to direct those who are slightly less 
able to institutions from which they will derive 
maximum benefits. A principal who does not rec- 
ognize and accept this trust, who would use such 
devices merely to strengthen his position is not 
worthy of his profession. 
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Experimenting With High School 


Commencements 


By HAROLD STEELE 


Superintendent of Schools, Jackson, Mich 


often reminded. Certain it is that the public 

must have a large amount of information 
regarding the schools if adequate financial support 
is to be forthcoming. Some school authorities have 
just awakened to the fact that they have been over- 
looking the high school commencement as an excel- 
lent channel for giving such information to the 
public, under the most favorable circumstances 
possible. 

The typical commencement of a few years ago 
consisted primarily of an address by some learned 
man. His discourse was usually either an attempt 
to elevate the morale of the members of the grad- 
uating class or to stimulate their patriotism and 
ambition. Recently a deliberate attempt has been 
made in Jackson, Mich., to utilize high school com- 
mencement exercises as important agencies in a 
community relations program, and some of the 
experiences of the school in this connection are 
here recorded. 

During the last two or three years three types 
of commencement programs have been attempted, 
all of which have had the same end in view, namely, 
informing the community regarding its schools. 
The first experiment consisted of putting on an old- 
fashioned type program, with the exception that 
the imported speaker was re- 
quested to discuss school issues 
as they affected public education 
in the local community. The 
speaker carried out his part of 
the program to the letter. He 
stressed the value of school train- 
ing in relation to 
the making of 
good citizens and 
attempted to jus- 
tify school ex- 
penditures on this 
basis. The exer- 
cises were an im- 
provement over 
those of former 
years, and the lo- 
cal school tax rate 
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A rooster gives @ lusty crow as the curtain goes down on the farm scene. 


was not lowered as had been widely threatened. 

A second type of commencement program was 
then attempted. It took the form of a panel dis- 
cussion in which twelve members of the graduating 
class participated. The theme of the discussion 
was “Fads and Frills in High School Education.” 
At that time the topic was a live one — in fact, it 
was a burning issue in the city. In their discussion 
the pupils drew largely from their personal ex- 
periences within the classrooms and this lent a 
distinct human interest to their discussion. As a 
result of this panel many school patrons obtained 
a new conception of the value of the various so- 
called “fads and frills” and a clearer understand- 
ing of those extracurricular practices that were 
directly under fire. Certain it is that this panel 
discussion produced a commencement program of 
unusual interest, and the subjects that had been 
criticized were not eliminated from the school 
program. 

More recently a third type of commencement has 
been presented. These have taken the form of a 
variety of short exercises depicting the work of the 
high school. The exercises are planned by pupils 
and teachers working together, although only the 
pupils appear on the programs. The programs 
proper have consisted of short demonstrations, 
pantomimes or plays, averaging 
about six minutes in length. The 
following examples of these exer- 
cises will give the reader a con- 
crete idea of what has been done. 
The work of the commercial 
department of the high school 
was presented as 
follows: As the 
stage curtain was 
raised, four pu- 
pils were seen 
seated behind 
stenogra- 
phers’ desks, 
while the local cir- 
cuit court re- 
porter stepped 
forward and ex- 
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The audience interestedly watches a boy artist 
sketch the school entrance, while a music pupil 
plays piano numbers. Glee clubs are popular. 





plained to the audience that he was about to dictate 
a letter to the pupils at the rate of one hundred 
words per minute. This letter was entirely new to 
the pupils and was filled with legal phrases. As he 
dictated, his words were taken in shorthand. Upon 
completion of the dictation one of the stenogra- 
phers was called upon to rise and read the letter 
to the audience from her shorthand notes, after 
which the four pupils transcribed the letter upon 
their typewriters, then promptly submitted them to 
the reporter for his approval. He read the letters 
aloud and then announced to the audience that 
they were transcribed correctly and that the work 
was neatly done. 


Shadow Pictures Show Girls’ Sports 


A scene illustrative of the activities of the girls’ 
physical education department was presented in 
pantomime by fourteen girls. Each young woman 
was dressed in a costume in keeping with the activ- 
ity that she represented. Flood lights at the rear 
of the stage threw the shadows of the girls upon 
the screen as they went through various activities, 
showing their exercises in dancing, archery, golf, 
basket ball, hockey and swimming. 

Another scene presented the work of the art 
department. In this a boy of the department drew 
before the audience upon a large easel a picture of 
the entrance to the high school building. Colored 
crayons were used in making the picture, and the 
audience seemed deeply impressed as the picture 
took form before its eyes. During the drawing a 
companion from the music department of the 
school played several selections upon the piano. 
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A classic dance by pupils in physical education is one of many themes that can be developed by this department. 


The work of the agricultural department was 
carried out through pictures shown upon the stage 
screen by the school lantern. A picture of two draft 
horses was shown while a pupil of the depart- 
ment stepped forward with a pointer to explain the 
procedure used in judging animals. He illustrated 
to the audience the methods by which pupils 
learn the strong and weak points of farm animals, 
and clearly showed why one animal was superior 
to the other. In addition to this, actual exhibits of 
corn, beans and poultry raised in class projects 
were shown in decorative effect on the platform. 
A chart showing the projects carried out during 
1934 and the money value attached thereto was 


CLASS PROJECTS CARRIED OUT BY HIGH SCHOOL AGRICUL- 














TURAL DEPARTMENT IN 1934. 
Number of Net 

Pupils Project Scope Income | 

5 Potatoes 6.5 acres $ 257.36 

1 Beans 1 acre AZ 

3 Corn 17 acres 167.59 

1 Tomatoes 2 acres 9.35 

1 Garden 5.5 acres 116.95 

3 Poultry 835 head 31.23 

3 Dairy 10 head 1,432.90 

Onions 2 acres 315.75 

Total net income of projects $2,331.25 

Total gross income of projects 3,024.23 





presented to the audience by being thrown on the 
screen by the school lantern. 

Various lantern slides illustrated the projects 
covered, after which the scene was concluded by a 
large rooster that had been trained to fly to a table 
before the audience and emit a lusty crow. 
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The work of the sewing classes was illustrated 
by a group of girls wearing dresses made in the 
home economics department. While each girl as a 
living model displayed her dress, another member 
of the class explained the various types of dresses 
that the girls were wearing, such as evening gowns, 
sports wear and office dresses, and called attention 
to the color harmonies and various special features, 
all designed by the girls themselves. 

The work of the English department was shown 
by three girls who dramatized a meeting which 
they assumed occurred ten years after high school 
graduation. One of the girls had discovered some 
old keepsakes, including some bits of creative writ- 
ing done by members of the class. These bits of 
verse and prose, one of which is reproduced here, 
were read and were much enjoyed by the audience. 

DIVERSITY 
They kneeled before a candle-lit altar; 
Their tired eyes rested upon the image of the Virgin, 
As their wearied spirits calmed 
In the cool, dim quiet of some Cathedral, 
In days long past. 
They sit row on row before a flashing silver screen; 
Their eager eyes fastened upon the moving speaking images, 
Playing at life as we have dreamed it. 
Figures silhouetted in the cool darkness of the movie palace 
In this bewildering present. 

Newspaper comment, as well as the remarks of 
individual patrons, indicates that these programs 
are better enjoyed than the old-fashioned type, and 
it also indicates that the public is delighted to learn 
more of what is actually going on in school class- 
rooms. The success of these programs in Jackson 
has been such that they will continue to be used. 
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Finding the Answer 


The Department of Superintendence at Work 


By A. J. STODDARD 


President, Department of Superintendence 


work the year round. Thousands of members 

participate annually in convention activities 
and contribute to the compilation of information 
important to the entire profession. A staff of 
trained specialists in the headquarters building of 
the National Education Association is continuously 
at work on the problems which confront the local 
superintendent on his job. 

Is it unusual to spend as much as 4 per cent of 
the school budget for general control? Do any 
schools have salary schedules which give an extra 
allowance to married men? Where may new 
courses of study in economics be obtained? Find- 
ing the answer to these, and many other questions 
like them, is the function of the department’s edu- 
cational research service, which engages the full 
time of four research workers. This unique serv- 
ice, in answering the queries of its subscribers and 
in making special studies for their use, has built 
up a remarkable body of specific information on 
school practice. 


ik Department of Superintendence is at 


Subscribers Number 343 


The 343 subscribers feel that they receive an 
excellent value in spending $25 a year for member- 
ship in the educational research service. No one 
school system could gather the data which are 
available to it through this service. Cooperation 
among a group of school systems makes the needed 
information available to all at a low cost. Sub- 
seribers to the service include 218 city boards of 
education and 125 other educational agencies, 
among which are universities, colleges, research 
institutions, educational organizations and state 
departments of education. 

In order to integrate the total research program 
of the National Education Association, the educa- 
tional research service is administered jointly by 
the research division and the Department of Su- 
perintendence. 

Complete reciprocity exists between them with 
respect to the exchange of bibliographies, question- 
naire returns and other material. For example, 
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all general letters of inquiry 
which require the attention of 
research workers are referred to 
one office, which answered more 
than 1,300 letters during Janu- 
ary, February and March, 1935. 
This office houses the staff of the 
educational research service and 
also two members of the staff of 
the research division. The two 
groups cooperate closely and fre- 
quently draw upon the same 
sources of information. Members 
of the Department of Superintendence and others 
in the teaching profession who do not subscribe to 
the educational research service thus profit indi- 
rectly from its work. 

Among the questions from subscribers to which 
the educational research service has recently sup- 
plied answers are the following. 


Some Typical Questions 


What proportion of the total municipal expendi- 
tures is devoted to the public schools in the aver- 
age American city? Is this ratio growing larger 
or becoming smaller? What forms are available 
for the supervisory rating of teachers? What tax 
legislation has been enacted recently which will 
provide additional revenues for the schools? In 
what states are educational planning commissions 
at work? Where have salary cuts, made during 
the depression, been restored? How do the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States select their school 
board members? 

To help answer such inquiries, approximately 
a thousand bibliographies and memoranda on edu- 
cational topics are kept on file and are constantly 
being revised. Summaries of questionnaire studies 
made by individual investigators are collected for 
reference purposes. These yield a great deal of 
helpful information. 

Special circulars are prepared for subscribers 
on topics concerning which there is a large demand 
for information. A recent study of this kind by 
the educational research service dealt with new 
practices in pupil report cards. An analysis of sal- 
ary schedules for teachers is now being made, 
which will call attention to a wide variety of prac- 
tices in the classification of position, the recognition 
of professional training, and the granting of salary 
differentials on the basis of extra services and for 
other reasons. 

Subscribers to the educational research service 
also receive carefully selected bulletins, committee 
reports, yearbooks, and other publications of the 
department and of the N. E. A., which form the 
basis of a substantial professional library. 
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Recent Developments in 


Teacher Credit Unions 


By WILLIAM G. CARR 


Director, Research Division, National Education Association 


Yearbook of the Department of Classroom 

Teachers, is “a cooperative savings-and- 
loan association operated for the sole benefit of 
its members. The members pool their savings by 
purchasing shares and, in some cases, by making 
ordinary deposits. Then as occasion arises they 
can obtain loans from this pool, often without giv- 
ing collateral security. Membership in a credit 
union is usually limited to persons in a single occu- 
pational group and in a relatively small area, so 
that a member’s reputation for integrity is well 
known or can be readily ascertained. Because such 
organizations experience very few losses, and are 
noncommercial in nature, their rates of interest 
are lower than those usually charged by other 
small-loan agencies.’”! 


A CREDIT union, according to the Sixth 


More Than Sixty in Operation 


The recent development of credit unions among 
teachers has been encouraged by the growing 
strength and sense of unity among the members of 
teachers’ organizations. It is believed that there 
are now in operation more than sixty credit unions 
among groups of teachers. This article indicates 
the relationship of such groups to economic secur- 
ity in general, mentions recent federal legislation 
affecting the establishment of credit unions, lists 
existing credit unions and gives a brief selected 
bibliography for further reading. 

Economic security for teachers, as well as for 
other groups of workers, depends on a variety of 
factors. These factors include steady employment, 
financial compensation in case of loss of health or 
property, an adequate salary, a wise personal 
budget, safe investments and provision for old 
age. Even if all of these provisions are made, 
emergencies are sure to occur when the teacher 
will need to borrow money to tide over a temporary 
crisis. Occasional borrowing by the use of personal 
credit is both inevitable and natural. So long as 
the emergency is not due to his own mismanage- 
ment or carelessness, no one should feel embarrass- 
~~ 4Credit Facilities — The Credit Union, N. E. A., 1931. 


“The Economic Welfare of Teachers, Sixth Yearbook, Department of 
Classroom Teachers, N. E. A., 1931. 
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ment or disgrace in seeking a loan to tide over 
these temporary and unusual financial difficulties. 

When one borrows money he pays for the privi- 
lege. The price for the use of a sum of money is 
usually expressed in terms of a certain percentage 
of the sum borrowed, computed over a specified 
period of time. This rate of interest, or price, 
varies at different times and under different cir- 
cumstances just as other prices do. If one is com- 
pelled to pay an exorbitant price for credit his 
economic security is to that extent imperiled. In 
an attempt to make available personal credit facili- 
ties at a reasonable price, teachers and many other 
groups have formed credit unions. These coopera- 
tive societies operate to serve a specific group of 
people organized under the provisions of state or 
federal credit union legislation. 

Thirty-eight states have enacted statutes giving 
legal recognition to credit unions. In addition, 
Congress has established a federal credit union 
system “to make more available to people of small 
means credit for provident purposes through a 
national system of cooperative credit, thereby help- 
ing to stabilize the credit structure of the United 
States.’’* The act is administered by the governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration. It provides 
for the establishment of credit unions by seven or 
more persons and specifies in general the way in 
which they may operate. This legislation permits 
credit unions to be formed anywhere within the 
United States, whether or not such organizations 
are recognized by state laws. 


List of Teachers’ Credit Unions 


Teachers who plan to form a credit union should 
consider carefully the relative advantages of oper- 
ating under the new federal regulations or under 
the state regulations, if the latter have been en- 
acted. The relative costs of fees for securing organ- 
ization certificates and the attitude of the state 
administrative agency are among the factors to 
be weighed. 

After canvassing the literature and certain pre- 
vious lists, the following comprehensive list of 
~~ 8Public Act No. 467—(S. 1639). 
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existing teachers’ credit unions has been prepared. 
It includes sixty-three separate entries from 
twenty-four states. 

Alabama: Birmingham; California: Los Ange- 
les, San Diego and Stockton ; the state of Connecti- 
cut; Georgia: Atlanta and Fulton County; Illinois: 
Aurora, Chicago and Urbana; Indiana: Fort 
Wayne, Indianapolis and South Bend; Iowa: Des 
Moines and Sioux City; Kentucky: Berea College; 
Louisiana: New Orleans; Massachusetts: Boston, 
Gloucester, Lawrence, Lynn, Revere, Springfield 
and Worcester; Michigan: Ann Arbor, Birming- 
ham, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Highland Park, Pon- 
tiac and Ypsilanti. 

Minnesota: Minneapolis and St. Paul; Missouri: 
Kansas City, Maryville (for teachers in North- 
western Missouri), Springfield and St. Joseph; 
Nebraska: Omaha; New York: Mamaroneck, 
Rochester and Syracuse; North Carolina: Raleigh 
and Winston-Salem; Ohio: Cleveland, Toledo and 
Youngstown; Fennsylvania: Allentown, Carbon 
County, Ingram and Philadelphia; Tennessee: 
Knox County and Memphis; Texas: Dallas and 
San Antonio; Utah: Provo and the state; Virginia: 
Norfolk and Richmond; Washington: Seattle; 
Wisconsin: Madison, the state, University of Wis- 
consin and Milwaukee. 

A few reports are included here to show in con- 
crete terms how typical credit unions operate 
among groups of teachers. 


Dallas Union Serves 440 Teachers 


The Dallas Teachers’ Credit Union, organized in 
1931, had 440 members and $50,000 in assets at 
the close of the year’s business on Dec. 31, 1934. 
Personal loans up to $1,000 are made to members 
at the rate of 1 per cent per month on the unpaid 
balance. Loans are repaid in eight monthly install- 
ments during the school year. A loan may be paid 
off in advance, thereby saving interest charges. 

The schedule for payments on a $200 loan made 
January 1 is shown below: 








Principal Interest 

February 1 $25.00 $2.00 
March 1 25.00 1.75 
April 1 25.00 1.50 
May 1 25.00 1.25 
June 1 25.00 3.25 
July 1 none none 
August 1 none none 
September 1 none none 
October 1 none none 
November 1 25.00 1.50 
December 1 25.00 .50 
January 1 25.00 25 
Total $200.00 $12.00 


Loans are secured by co-signers, stocks, bonds, 
insurance policies, automobile and furniture mort- 
gages. Real estate loans and loans with credit 
union stock or U. S. government bonds as security 





are made at the interest rate of 7 per cent, payable 
semiannually. 

This credit union pays an annual 5 per cent rate 
on savings accounts on June 1 and December 1; 
money invested in stock has averaged paying 7 per 
cent each year since organization. Operating ex- 
pense is held at a minimum, as office space is fur- 
nished free by the Dallas classroom teacher organ- 
izations. The total loans for the year 1934 
amounted to $81,187 ; the operating expense totaled 
$800, or about 1 per cent of the total loan business. 
This credit union was badly needed by the teachers 
both as a place to borrow at a reasonable rate of 
interest and also as a safe place for investment. 


Kansas City Union Declares 644% Dividend 


The Kansas City Teachers’ Credit Union, spon- 
sored by the Teachers’ Cooperative Council of Kan- 
sas City, was established in 1929. It is incorporated 
under the Missouri credit union law. The usual 
board of directors, credit committee and supervis- 
ory committee are in charge of its administration. 

Any employee of the local board of education 
may become a member. Membership is obtained by 
the purchase of shares at $5 each and the payment 
of a 25-cent entrance fee. Shares are paid for by 
cash in full. One person may buy any number. 

Loans may be obtained for any provident pur- 
pose and usually run for one year, although the 
period may be determined by the credit committee. 
The maximum amount available on personal note 
is $50. If a co-signer or negotiable collateral is pro- 
vided, the borrower may obtain as much as $1,000. 
The rate of interest charged varies as follows: 
$50 to $200—1 per cent per month on the unpaid balance. 
$250 to $350—0.9 per cent per month on the unpaid balance. 
$400 and up—0.8 per cent per month on the unpaid balance. 

The following example shows the schedule of 
repayments on a loan of $100, dated February 1, 
at 1 per cent per month on the unpaid balance: 








Principal Interest 
March 1 $10.00 $1.00 
April 1 10.00 .90 
May 1 10.00 80 
June 1 15.00 -70 
July 1 None 
August 1 None 
September 1 5.00 1.65 
October 1 10.00 50 
November 1 10.00 40 
December 1 10.00 30 
January 1 10.00 .20 
February 1 10.00 10 

$100.00 $6.55 


During the school year 1933-34 there were 1,000 
members of the union. At the close of the fiscal 
year, Dec. 31, 1934, the assets totaled, $168,477.37. 
Up to that time 569 persons had obtained loans 
aggregating $134,268.18. At the close of the year 
a dividend of 614 per cent was declared. 
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Model of the Flying Wing, designed by advanced pupils in aircraft rigging, a leader of whom is shown below. 


Aeronautics for Schoolboys 


HEN Lindbergh 
\ / \ / made his famous 
flight from San 


Diego, where the “Spirit of 
St. Louis” was built, aviation 
enthusiasm was unbounded. In 
our schools it was reflected in the starting in the 
late fall of 1927 of a class called Aircraft Rigging. 

One of aviation’s major problems is to make peo- 
ple air-minded so they may become prospective 
users of aircraft as a means of transportation and 
travel. Another major problem is to teach people 
how to fly in order that they may become prospec- 
tive users or purchasers of aircraft. 

Undoubtedly the greatest obstacle toward a solu- 
tion of that problem is the high cost of instruction. 
Glider construction in the high school is an answer. 
For while the industry may question whether it is 
fare or fear that keeps people out of the air, there 
is no doubt whatever that what keeps thousands 
of young men out of aviation is the cost of learning 
to fly. 

Those who are interested in aviation are not, as 
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By PERCY H. HERON 


Supervisor of Technical and Vocational Education, 
San Diego City Schools, San Diego, Calif. 


a rule, the older people who have money but the 
younger people who have little. As the industry of 
radio was developed and made popular by the work 
of thousands of amateur radio operators, so will 
the field of aviation become popular only insofar as 
that interest is created by the work of boys and 
girls now in high school who will become interested 
in aviation. 

The early development of what is now the air- 
plane was carried on almost exclusively through 
the use of gliders and models. The Wrights used 
this method, as did many other pioneers, such as 
Ader, Chanute, Langley, Lillienthal, Pilcher, Voi- 
sin, Farman, Montgomery, Herring and others. 
The Wright brothers perfected the problem of con- 
trol of an airplane by means of gliders long before 
they had available a power plant which made pos- 
sible motor-driven, controlled flight. The entire 
process of mechanical flight was first studied by 
the means of gliders. 

In 1900, the Wright brothers constructed and 
flew gliders to aid them in their search for aeronau- 
tical information and data. In 1905, James Mont- 
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gomery conducted experiments with gliders which 
embodied complete control surfaces. In 1912, a 
glider camp was established in a German town, 
where in recent years much of the development in 
glider construction has taken place. 

Gliding activity in the United States has devel- 
oped rapidly since 1928 with German glider experts 
conducting experiments at Cape Cod, and William 
G. Bowlus conducting experiments at San Diego, 
Calif., one of his records being one hour, twenty- 
two minutes of sustained flight. 

It is natural that at San Diego, the “air capital 
of the West,” the course in gliding should be a part 
of our industrial education program. 

The first questions that the school administrator 
or the shop teacher will ask are, ““What value edu- 
cationally are glider construction and flying to the 
pupil, and how may one proceed to introduce the 
subjects?” 

The value is two-fold: the instruction and ex- 
perience gained are an introduction to aeronautical 
engineering and piloting, and the course brings 
immediately into aviation many who otherwise 
would have to wait until graduation from high 
school to enter either a private aeronautical school 
or a university giving work of an advanced nature 
in aeronautical engineering. This means several 
years of waiting whereas the course offered in the 
high school can be given when enthusiasm is preva- 
lent. 

One cannot appreciate without seeing them at 
work the eagerness with which high school boys 
and even girls turn to gliding. They not only attend 
classes at the allotted time, but want to spend extra 
hours in the classroom and extra time on Satur- 
day mornings or afternoons. 


Course Worked Out by Naval Aviator 


The course in aircraft rigging in the San Diego 
Senior High School was designed to fill the demand 
for a course in aeronautics. It is a study of aero- 
nautical engineering within the capacity of high 
school boys and girls. The instruction is unortho- 
dox as far as industrial education courses are made 
up and taught. It is an integrating course involv- 
ing mathematics, physics, chemistry, metal work 
and woodwork, worked out scientifically and me- 
chanically by Letain T. Kittredge, a naval aviator 
during the war, with 883 hours of flying time and 
with a number of years of teaching woodwork in 
high schools to his credit. 

As many of the pupils have had little mathe- 
matics in the engineering sense, instead of apply- 
ing formulas used in aeronautical engineering the 
problems are solved in this manner. The weight 
of the boy designing the plane is taken and the 
probable weight of the plane. Then a wing spar is 
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figured sufficient to get the necessary wing loading; 
finally by simple mathematics the probable load of 
each part of the structure is estimated. 

Before placing a piece of construction in any 
glider a sample is built. Then it is broken down 
according to the well-known method of weight test- 
ing. Tin cans are suspended from the members. 
The cans are filled with water until the structure 
“breaks down.” By weighing the water filled cans, 
one learns how nearly the completed structure 
would fit the figures. If the member does not show 
a safety factor of five it is discarded. Many boys 
who are vitally interested in the job of building a 
glider and learning to fly and have not been inter- 
ested in mathematics in school up to this time will 
be absolutely wrapped up in one of these “break 
down” experiments involving mathematics. As an 
integrating problem in mathematics it is educa- 
tionally sound and practical. 


Each Pupil Makes a Model 


After the pupil has solved the mathematics by 
the practical method he is then shown how simple 
the formula is when made practical. 

Talks are given on structure, balance and design 
in general. After a few days of interesting discus- 
sions by the pupils and teacher, suggestions are 
called for as to the type of craft the group wishes 
to build. The group determines on a general type 
by vote. There is further study in which is dis- 
cussed every separate part such as ailerons, wings, 
rudder, flipper and the complete nomenclature of 
a glider. Many of the boys are interested in avia- 
tion activities outside of the classroom and many of 
the pupils have worked in a previous class in glider 
construction or in woodshop. The class decides 
what type of glider to build and each individual 
constructs a model according to his ideas. 

After watching these models fly, each builder at- 
tempts to sell to the group any outstanding feature 
or idea that he has. The group agrees by vote on 
the span, the cord, the wing curve, the dihedral 
and the control surfaces. After these problems are 
decided upon to the satisfaction of the class, actual 
construction begins. Two boys may want to build 
a glider in partnership and do not care to work 
with the class in building the school glider. Thus 
feasibility and satisfaction to all are attained when 
the class arrives at the place where actual con- 
struction work begins. 

Different types of spar construction, rib con- 
struction and control mechanism are discussed and 
adopted by vote. As each ship is new and original, 
conceived and designed by the group, there are no 
set drawings to follow. Sketches are made of each 
unit, and different groups of pupils work together. 
They must check their drawings with all other 
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groups again and again to be sure that the parts 
will fabricate. 

After the frame is completed with fittings made 
and adjusted, the control mechanism is installed. 
This, too, must be designed to fit the ship. The final 
step in the actual construction work is the covering 
of the ship. The fabric is cut, stitched and then 
the ship is covered, doped and lacquered. 

The following is a list of material needed: 


MATERIAL FOR GLIDER CONSTRUCTION 


Spruce: (U.S. Navy specification if obtainable) or clear, 
good color, vertical straight grain, not less than 10 annual 
rings to the inch. 

Glue: follow directions specifically in mixing, do not whip 
full of air bubbles. 

Ply-wood: xs aircraft spruce ply-wood for gussets; % 
aircraft spruce ply-wood for panels. As specification air- 
craft ply-wood is expensive, % and %4 of a commercial 
grade may be used. 

Bolts: must be steel; iron and brass not allowed by de- 
partment of aeronautics. 

Wire: for controls. If wire is used for controls it must 
be % in. steel cable (cord is 6 strands, cable is 6 cords). 
Brace wires, flying and landing #: cord, other braces % 
cord. 

Nails: used, together with glue, to fasten parts. Depend 
on glue for strength, not nails. Have a supply of % in. 
No. 22 flat head, % in. No. 20 flat head and 1% in. No. 19 
flat head. 

Nosing: around the front end of the ribs under the fabric 
use wy in. ply-wood if you can afford it, if not, use-a hard 
fairly heavy paper, found at a trunk,manufacturing shop. 

Fabric: practically any grade of cloth may be used. 
White cotton cambric No. 100 is perhaps best, as it takes 
less dope. However, it is easily torn. Cotton cambric No. 60, 
which costs about 12c a yard, may be substituted. 

Dope: either cellulose nitrate or cellulose acetate is all 
right. Use acetate of a grade that costs about $1.40 a gallon. 

Lacquer: if you are going to use color use lacquer not 
paint; lacquer is the same base as dope. 

Cellophane: to make windows in fabric to inspect all mov- 
ing points of controls. 


Much of the work is based upon information 
from reports of the national advisory committee 
of aeronautics, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Aeronautics Branch, on information from Ger- 
many and on articles from magazines. The build- 
ing of ribs and beams and the method of laying out 
a wind curve I have explained in a previous article.' 

After several months’ work on the gliders the 
boys are taken out to some appropriate place where 
the preliminary instruction in learning to fly the 
ship that they have built is given. The method for 
beginners is known as the shock cord (Samson 
cord) method. The pupil is first impressed with 
the flexibility of a shock cord launching. A glider 
may be eased into the air a few inches off the 
ground for a 50-yard glide or it may be shot into 
the air 200 feet high at a 40-mile speed. 


1Rib and Beam Construction in Aircraft Building, Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education Magazine, February, 1930. 
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An open meadow is chosen with a slope of about 
15 to 1 for 150 to 200 yards; it must be free from 
all obstructions such as trees, big rocks and fences. 
Preferably in the preliminary stages of training, 
setting a primary training glider at the top of the 
slope, the pupil is instructed to check the ship (see 
that all safety wires are ig place, check all controls, 
and see that the release hook is free) and then to 
get into the seat and fasten the safety belt. 

With only two boys on each end of the shock cord 
the pupil gives the order — one, two, three, go. The 
crew runs out at an angle of about 60 degrees so 
that the ship will pass between them. The best 
the boys can do is to lift the ship a few feet off the 
ground for a 50 or 75-yard glide. All the pupil 
needs to think of is the flippers. The ailerons and 
rudder can be forgotten in these first small hops. 
After several small hops like this the pupil gains 
confidence and lifts the ship smoothly, flies level 
and sets it down without overcontrol. As soon as 
the tendency to overcontrol is mastered, the pupil 
puts three boys on each end of the cord and makes 
an altitude of 8 or 10 feet. He now has to mind 
his ailerons for lateral control as well as the flip- 
pers. After a few hops this way, he puts four boys 
on each end of the cord and flies 8 or 10 feet above 
the ground. Continuing with these hops, practic- 
ing a level, smooth, straight flight and light land- 
ing, the pupil should at:about thirty hops take off 
smoothly, make an S turn, and land on a marked 
spot. This spot should be at about the normal glide. _ 

The pupil is now ready to pick a spot where he 
can take off and have a smooth landing field below. 
The higher the hill from which the take-off is made 
the better. The boy is reminded that time or dis- 
tance is no consideration when he is learning to fly. 
The important points are: a smooth take-off, level 
flight, turns with the proper bank so there is no 
skid or side slip, and the judging of angles and dis- 
tance so as to turn into the wind and to land gently 
at the desired spot. When the pupil is able to do 
that he is then ready to fly the secondary type. 


Types of Gliders 


A glider? may be described as an airplane with- 
out an engine and reduced to the simplest elements. 
There are three types: (1) the primary glider, 
(2) the secondary glider, and (3) the soaring 
plane. 

The primary glider is just what its name implies. 
It is the starting point, the beginning. 

The secondary glider is for those who have 
achieved the lessons taught by the primary. It has 
a better gliding angle, is of lighter construction 
and will not stand the abuse that the primary glider 
is subjected to during the training periods. 
Whereas the primary glider has a gliding angle 
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Detailed construction of wing: (1) 

rib; (2) cardboard gusset; (3) and 

(5) tension member; (4) compres- 
sion member. 


The wing framework before it is 
covered is photographed below. 


A wing section: (1) cardboard gusset; (2) com- 
pression member; (3) tension member; (4) cap 
strip. Spruce, % by % inch, is the material used. 


Rib bracing: (1) cap strip, *s by % inch; (2) 
\%-inch cotton ply-wood; (3) tension member, #s 
by 1-inch spruce; (4) compression member, % by 
l-inch spruce. A stapler clamps the glue joint. 
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A secondary glider fuselage, 








Aileron, elevators and rudder. 


The framework of a primary glider. 


A sailplane before the fuselage was covered. 
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of about 8 to 1 (it will glide forward 8 feet while 
losing 1 foot of altitude), the secondary is credited 
with having a gliding angle of from 12 to 15 to 1. 

The third type is the soaring plane, sometimes 
called a soarer or sail plane. This craft, of refined 
construction and extremely light in weight, has a 
gliding angle of about 20 to 1. These planes are 
used in attempts for duration and altitude records. 

Two classes of gliders are considered eligible for 
glider licenses? and are licensed upon passing an 


“Gliders and Gliding, Aeronautics Bulletin No. 22, Commerce Dept. 
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A primary glider made at the San Diego Senior High School in flight. 
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All the _ thrills 
of flying with- 
out the hazards. 


inspection by the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

1. (a) Gliders manufactured under approved- 
type certificates. This corresponds to the present : 
procedure involving the licensing of airplanes 
which are built under approved-type certificates. 
(b) Gliders constructed by anyone, provided they ] 
are built in accordance with specifications and de- 
signs which have been previously approved by the 
Department of Commerce. 

2. Gliders not manufactured under approved- 
type certificates but which meet the requirements. 
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Over the foothills 
of San Diego is 
seen this soaring 
plane in flight. 


Gliders under class 1 (a) are those manufactured 
in quantities by holders of approved-type certifi- 
cates for the type of gliders they are building. Such 
gliders must be exactly similar in specifications, 
design and workmanship to the approved type. 

Gliders under class 1 (b) are those manufactured 
by private owners or others who have followed 
previously approved specifications and design, such 
as gliders manufactured from the drawings of an 
approved-type glider, provided, of course, the 











holder of the approved-type certificate sees fit to 
distribute such drawings. 

Gliders manufactured under class 2 are those 
which meet all of the minimum requirements for 
an approved-type certificate but for which a cer- 
tificate is not desired because quantity production 
is not planned. 

This motivated project with its many integrating 
features develops the boys’ resourcefulness and 
is the answer to aeronautics on the schoolboy level. 





The soaring plane makes a graceful landing. 
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HAT do scholarship marks mean? 
Can the guidance officer trust 
them? Do they represent what 


they supposedly represent, an impersonal and 
dispassionate estimate of the pupil’s mastery 
of the materials of instruction? Some parents 
think not. Some parents insist that there are 
cases of favoritism and cases of persecution. 

There is Abner, who got an “A” in English, 
in spite of being absent the last eight weeks 
of the semester; his teacher explained that it 
would not be fair to give a reliable “A” pupil 
a “C,” even though his final examination pa- 
per tottered on the dizzy edge of failure. 

There is Chuck, whose final examination 
was marked “B,” but who got a “D” for the 
semester ; his teacher felt that he must be dis- 
ciplined for lack of faithfulness in bringing 
in home work. “I must have some sort of 
club,” said she, “to hold over these youngsters to 
make them do the practice exercises.” When 
Chuck’s mother timidly suggested that the excel- 
lence of the examination paper was good evidence 
that the boy had not needed to do the home work 
more faithfully, the teacher retorted that disci- 
pline must be maintained. 

Some evidence upon this question has been found 
in the course of a study of causes of success and 
failure in high school. A searching comparison was 
made of two groups of pupils in a small Midwestern 
high school. 

One of these groups was composed of ten pupils 
of extreme positive disparity, that is, pupils whose 
work as measured by their marks was far in excess 
of that predicted from their several IQ’s. The other 
was made up of ten pupils of extreme negative 
disparity, those whose achievements were far be- 
low the predictions. Eighty ratings, tests and 
observations were made of each pupil, thus afford- 
ing eighty items upon the basis of which compari- 
son of the groups could be made. 


Pupils Tested on Eighty Items 


The opportunity to shed light upon the topic of 
this article is found in the fact that these eighty 
items covered a wide range of objectivity. Some 
of them, such as the characteristics of eye move- 
ments in reading or the habits of sustained appli- 
cation in library study, were measured during 
periods of careful observation. Some, such as 
arithmetical and reading ability, were measured by 
standardized tests. Others, such as reliability, hon- 
esty and initiative, were the result of teacher rat- 
ings; each pupil was rated by from three to five 
teachers. It is obvious that the ratings constitute 
much less objective evidence than do the observa- 
tions of the first and second groups. 
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Scholarship Marks 


What Do T hey Mean 
in the High School ? 


By HEBER HINDS RYAN 
Principal, Wisconsin High School, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


It was hoped that among these eighty items 
would be found some that would serve as partial 
explanations of the high scholarship of the one 
group and the low scholarship of the other. If the 
high-disparity group was found to be consistently 
superior to the other in rate of reading, then read- 
ing rate must be of critical importance in living up 
to one’s intelligence in high school work. On the 
other hand, if the two groups were found to be 
about equal in arithmetical ability, then arithmeti- 
cal skills must be of little consequence in earning 
the marks which one’s IQ predicts. 


Teachers Confuse Scholarship and Citizenship 


As the groups were compared in item after item, 
it became apparent that, in general, when objective 
measures were used, the two groups differed little, 
but when teacher ratings were used, the high- 
disparity group appeared quite superior. As to 
steady, concentrated application in library study, 
the groups were much alike; the best and the poor- 
est were from the low-disparity group. In the 
organization section of the Sangren-Woody read- 
ing test the low-disparity boys excelled both the 
high-disparity boys and the high-disparity girls. 
On the other hand, in persistence, reliability, citi- 
zenship, neatness, attention and interest, as rated 
by teachers, there was no overlap; the poorest of 
the high-disparity group was rated above the best 
of the low-disparity group. 

In that school, along with the scholarship mark 
the pupil is given a citizenship mark. He thus re- 
ceives as many citizenship marks as scholarship 
marks. The average citizenship marks of these 
pupils were obtained for the period (two years) 
from which the scholarship data had been taken. 
Thus for each pupil a citizenship rating was ob- 
tained which represented the judgment of about 
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Do high school girls get better marks 
than they deserve? And high school boys 
poorer ? Principal Ryan's study mdicates 
that they do. It also shows that the co- 
operative pupil wears a bright halo for 
the teacher, and the good grades he gets 
are often not for scholarship as they 
purport to be. The author recommends 
an increased number of test situations 


eight teachers based on at least a year of classroom 
relationship. It is interesting to note that in this 
citizenship rating there was no overlap between 
the two groups; here again the poorest high-dis- 
parity pupil ranked above the best low-disparity 
pupil. To the teachers the successful pupils were 
good citizens, and the unsuccessful were poor. 

Taking a larger group of 157 pupils from this 
school, and correlating their scholarship and citi- 
zenship over this two-year period, it was found 
that the (Pearson) correlation (.664) was almost 
identical with that between scholarship and IQ 
(.651). The correlation of disparity with citizen- 
ship was .561; the correlation of disparity with IQ 
was —.017. 

Four characteristics were tested and also rated 
by teachers; these were attention, honesty, social 
maturity and friendliness toward teachers. In 
every case the distinction between the groups as 
tested was little, while the distinction between the 
groups as rated was great. The teachers rated only 
three low-disparity pupils more honest than the 
worst of the high-disparity group; but an actual 
test of honesty showed a 60 per cent overlapping 
and exposed a high-disparity pupil as the most dis- 
honest. 


Teachers’ Impressions Highly Generalized 


While, because of limitations of space, the pre- 
ceding paragraphs have lacked the detail of a scien- 
tific report, it must nevertheless be evident that 
in this case the impressions of the teachers with 
respect to the pupils were highly generalized. The 
teacher’s opinion of the pupil was rather definite, 
whether the inquiry was about scholarship, per- 
sonality or citizenship. The good pupil was gener- 
ally good, and the poor pupil generally poor. All 
the evidence is strongly suggestive of halo. Some- 
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thing operates to give the teacher a certain 
attitude toward the pupil, and that attitude 
tends to persist and assert itself whenever an 
occasion arises in which the teacher is called 
upon to appraise the pupil from practically 
any point of view. 

This hypothesis is strengthened by the well 
known excellence of girls over boys in high 
school marks. In a number of investigations 
I have always found high school girls of any 
given IQ receiving higher marks than boys 
of the same IQ. This is true all the way along 
the range of IQ. On the average this differ- 
ence amounts to about three-fifths of one step 
in a five-point marking system. That is, if the 
marks used by the school are A, B, C, D and 
F, the sex difference is about three-fifths of 
the interval from C to B or from D to C. 

Some light is thrown upon the meaning of 

this sex difference when the same pupils get into 
college. A study made of the relation between 
marks earned at Wisconsin High School and marks 
earned later in the freshman year at the University 
of Wisconsin was undertaken. When the results 
were plotted in diagram form the contrast between 
the curves brought out the fact that in the middle 
section any given high school average predicts a 
lower college average for girls than for boys. 

For example, a boy who makes a high school 
honor quotient, or grade point average, of 138 will 
probably make a C average as a college freshman ; 
but a girl, to hope for a similar college record, must 
make a high school honor quotient of 158. 


In College Sexes Compete on Even Terms 


Either of two hypotheses might explain this 
phenomenon: (1) In college, boys get better marks 
and girls poorer marks than they deserve; (2) In 
high school, boys get poorer marks and girls better 
marks than they deserve. The latter seems the 
more plausible. High school girls are two years 
older socially and emotionally than their masculine 
classmates; they are correspondingly better able 
to adapt themselves to the personalities of their 
teachers, and they are perhaps more disposed to 
do so. When the girl gets into a university as large 
as Wisconsin, with large classes, lectures and cold, 
impersonal written quizzes and exams, her per- 
sonal charm has less opportunity for influence, and 
her masculine competitors have about caught up 
in social maturity. The sexes are again on even 
terms. 

The teachers of both of the high schools cited 
are extraordinarily intelligent and conscientious 
in their conception of school citizenship. They are 
determined to define school citizenship in terms 
of the welfare of the educational enterprise rather 
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than in terms of the comfort of the teacher. It is 
probable that their error of emotional bias in as- 
signing marks is less than that found in typical 
high schools; or, to put it another way, it is prob- 
able that any such error that they exhibit will be 
found in greater degree in the typical high school. 

The foregoing discussion suggests the following 
conclusion: the high school teacher’s attitude 
toward a pupil is profoundly affected by the pupil’s 
contribution to the flavor of the teacher’s day. The 
most prominent constituent of this contribution is 
the extent to which the pupil cooperates. Nothing 
brightens the teacher’s day more than the pupil 
who prepares his assignments faithfully, does 
everything else as directed, and causes no disturb- 
ance; nothing spoils the day more than the pupil 
who upsets plans by failing to do his part, by being 
stubborn or by distracting the attention of the 
class. The cooperative pupil grows a bright halo, 
and the uncooperative a dingy one. The halo gives 
color to any view of the pupil which the moment 
may demand; the semester mark is no exception. 

While the purpose of this article is to describe 
conditions as they are, it will not be amiss to sug- 
gest some remedies. In the first place, wherever 


the teacher suspects himself of confusing the pu- 
pil’s achievement with willingness to cooperate or 
with general attractiveness of personality, re- 
course should be had to standardized tests and to 
tests of the objective type constructed by the 
teacher himself. The true-false test, for example, 
provides for a large number of short units. 
Second, the teacher should school himself in the 
real meaning of the scholarship mark. Cooperation 
on the part of the pupil has an effect upon the 
pupil’s scholarship and upon that of the class; on 
the other hand, it is not a part of the definition of 
scholarship. If a mark is to be given for it, that 
mark should be honestly designated. We have found 
it helpful at Wisconsin High School to mark on 
application, initiative, attitude and progress. 
Third, the scholarship mark will be more accu- 
rate if the tests and other measurements of 
achievement are not only good in themselves but 
also of sufficient number to minimize the accidental 
factors such as illness, temporary distraction and 
misinterpretation of questions. The marking of 
test papers is an unwelcome chore for the over- 
loaded teacher, but an adequate number of test 
situations is essential to accuracy in marking. 











How F ficient Are Married Women as Teachers? 


By LOGAN W. WAITS 


Mount Orab, Ohio 


doctor’s dissertation,* the real problem was to determine 

the comparative efficiency of teaching by single and 
married women teachers when comparable on the bases of 
age, training and experience, and when employed in like 
situations. 

The graph shows the results of the testing program ini- 
tiated to measure teaching efficiency in terms of pupil 
achievement in the subjects taught. The pupils of the 
matched single with married women teachers were, of 
course, comparable as to age, grade and mental ability. The 
number of teachers matched was 130, a relatively small 
sample but the teachers were selected with the idea of 
representativeness in mind. 

The teachers were distributed as to type of school system 
into three groups: 30 city, 60 village and consolidated, and 
40 rural one-room school teachers. A variety of standard 
tests was used, though chiefly English and science subjects. 
Grades 1 to 10 were tested. Approximately 1,500 pupils 
participated in the testing program. The mean of the 
I.Q.’s for the pupils of the single women teachers was 
110.9 + 8.9; for the pupils of the married women teachers, 
111.2 + 9.3. 

The mean of the per cent of gain of the classes taught by 
married women teachers was 19.09, with a standard devia- 
tion of 7.5, as compared to a mean of 18.52, and a standard 
deviation of 7.3 for the classes taught by the single women 
teachers. The time that elapsed between the pretest and 


|: A study of efficiency in teaching as the basis for my 





*A Study of the Status of Married Women Teachers in the Public 
Schools of Ohio: A Comparative Study of Efficiency in Teaching, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, 1922. 
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Coefficient of Correlation Shown Graphically of Pupil Achievement | 









































of the Matched Single and Married Women Teachers 
The average gain in per cent of retest over pretest by the pupils 

| of the single and married women teachers presented to show the 

correlation of the two groups. 
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the retest was three school months, or sixty school days. 

The relatively high correlation of the achievement of the 
pupils (.7367) of the single women with that of the pupils 
of the married women teachers seems to show, though not 
conclusively, that the pupils of married women gain in 
achievement in subjects usually taught in the public schools 
quite as much as do pupils taught by single women teachers, 
when the teachers and their pupils are comparable and 
when the social-economic situation is the same. 
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The ‘Teacher’s Part in 


Health Education 


Second in a series 
of three articles on 
health conservation 


By Dean FREDERICK RAND ROGERS 


Boston University 


teacher is the very center and key to health 

education. She initiates more pupil activities 
and guides more adult activities than any other 
individual, not excepting the school nurse. If she 
fails the system fails; if she succeeds the absences 
of other health services are, though important, 
relatively minor handicaps. 

Stated otherwise, our major thesis is that the 
classroom teacher, whether her subject is algebra 
or biology or her grade is kindergarten, fourth or 
twelfth, cannot safely leave to others the prime 
function of health conservation of her pupils any 
more than she can ignore responsibility for disci- 


| teccier —and eventually —the classroom 





HEALTH PROTECTION 


1. Hygienic building construction 

2. Health examinations (physical, mental, medical) 

3. Follow-up services 

4. Building sanitation 

5. Communicable disease control 

Daily health inspections 

7. Accident prevention 

8. First aid services 

9. Special school adjustments (sight-saving classes, 


etc.) 
10. Hygienic school programs 


11. Mental hygiene 
12. Teacher health services 
13. Others 
HEALTH TEACHING 
1. Inculcation of habits and attitudes 
2. Inculeation of information and knowledge 
a. Safety 
b. Sanitation 
c. Nutrition 
1. Physiology 
e. Social hygiene 
f. Others 
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HEALTH DEVELOPMENT 


A. Physical education 
1. Weekly programs in all large muscle activities 
for physically normal pupils —s ; 
2. Daily programs in special activities for physi- 
cally subnormal pupils ; 
| 3. Regular programs in leadership and self-direc- 
tion for physically supernormal pupils 
4. Medical gymnastics 
B. Other developmental programs 
1. School feeding 
2. Open-air classes, etc. 
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pline. As teachers well know, when one is careless 
of pupils’ behavior other teachers suffer, and 
pupils themselves become poor citizens. Likewise, 
if one teacher ignores the state of her pupils’ health 
or so conducts her classes that pupils’ physical wel- 
fare suffers, all teachers and the pupils themselves 
are handicapped. One can hardly be ill in Miss 
Smith’s class and well in Miss Brown’s. Eyestrain 
suffered in reading lessons cannot be ignored in 
arithmetic lessons. Nor can fatigue be cured by 
Miss A without help from Miss B and Miss C. 

The most advanced school systems maintain ex- 
tensive health conservation services. In these, 
classroom teachers perform many functions regu- 
larly. When complete health services are not pro- 
vided, the potential burden on teachers is greater. 
But whether great or small, every teacher should 
know what services are necessary and should dis- 
cover whether her pupils are receiving them. The 
following outline is extremely sketchy. It should 
stimulate teachers to seek further knowledge by 
investigating local conditions and by lending sup- 
port to the superintendent or principal in develop- 
ing health education programs. 

School health programs divide into three types: 
protection, teaching and development. 

Health protection is chiefly an adult activity 
program. It is concerned largely with services 
performed for children or to children rather than 
by children. It includes hygienic construction and 
care of buildings and grounds, health examination 
and follow-up services by nurses and others. Health 
teaching is a combination of teacher and pupil 
activities closely interrelated. It is concerned 
largely with the inculcation of health habits, atti- 
tudes, ideals, and knowledge or information. 
Health development is largely a pupil activity 
program. Its object is to conserve and improve 
actual physical fitness by eliminating defects, 
building muscular strength, improving nutritional 
status and nervous stability. The superintendent’s 
or principal’s program includes the divisions listed 
in the adjoining column. 

Teachers cannot change the construction of 
buildings or grounds, but they can remove or abate 
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defects. Grounds should be cleared of rubbish, 
and defective play apparatus removed or repaired. 
If the playground surface is rough, loose rocks 
may be removed by pupils by making a game of 
the process. Windows may be badly placed, but 
teachers can keep the blinds down over those near- 
est the front of the room. Classrooms in the United 
States are seldom too cold, but often too warm. 
Windows can be opened regularly: it is actually 
more hygienic and also more conducive to mental 
activity to vary the temperature between 58° and 
70° than to hold it between 70° and 72°. If cus- 
todians object, have it out with the principal. 

It is the teachers’ duty to report to proper 
authorities if washrooms are insanitary or other- 
wise repulsive. If janitor service is inadequate, 
it were better for teachers and pupils to keep the 
rooms relatively spotless than to accustom chil- 
dren to dirt. Unattractive walls may be tinted, 
covered or decorated. These are hints merely. 


Testing Eyes and Ears 


Teachers cannot give medical examinations, but 
they may become proficient in testing eyes for 
vision and ears for hearing. The condition of these 
portals of all informational learning ought to be 
as familiar to teachers as the condition of saws 
and chisels is to carpenters. It is well, too, for 
teachers to familiarize themselves with their pu- 
pils’ medical record cards. Height-weight indices 
of nutritional status are now considered practi- 
cally worthless ; therefore, the physician’s estimate 
should be studied as a guide to the assignment of 
lessons, since children whose nutritional status is 
poor are incapable of sustaining regular study 
programs. Cardiac defects seriously reduce pupils’ 
physical powers and therefore allow fatigue from 
mental work to increase rapidly. Likewise, pupils 
with weak muscles tire rapidly and are not able 
to sustain the activities which stronger and other- 
wise more healthy pupils bear without strain. 

It is probably true that teachers will be enabled 
to improve their pupils more by careful studies of 
medical record cards than by examining any com- 
bination of academic records. If mental examina- 
tion records are added to medical records, then 
certainly this combination will yield more valuable 
information than will any academic reports. 

The intelligent teacher’s interest in her pupils’ 
health will be greatly stimulated by study of their 
medical records. But this study is only periodic. 
Each day she should be alert to discover signs of 
disease or fatigue in her pupils and should habitu- 
ate herself to positive action for every weakness 
noted. No competent principal or superintendent 
or parent would do other than applaud sending 
home a pupil unable to do class work because of 
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illness or even threatened illness. Children so 
afflicted not only endanger others; they further 
weaken themselves by classroom activities. 

Nor will competent teachers discipline or other- 
wise criticize pupils for academic failures or even 
behavior aberrations before making thorough in- 
vestigations of physical and mental health and 
home conditions. Mental hygiene is rapidly be- 
coming a major problem in modern society; it 
cannot be excluded from the school which tradi- 
tionally provides children with about as unnatural 
and mentally unhygienic conditions as may well 
be imagined. 

The hygiene of teaching will eventually become 
a subject of prime importance to professors of 
educational method. The following suggestions 
will indicate the scope of this subject. Children 
do not profit from long study or recitation periods. 
Recess periods of from fifteen to twenty-five min- 
utes should break every elementary academic 
study program of more than two hours in length. 

Work programs should be adjusted to the physi- 
cal and mental powers of each individual pupil. 
Probably report cards and all formal notifications 
of class standing and progress will be greatly modi- 
fied. Prizes and special honors for superior ac- 
complishments will be curtailed. Teaching methods 
will change greatly, too, in the interests of physical 
and mental health. If the school system does not 
provide school nurses and visiting teachers to dis- 
cover pupils’ home conditions of living so that 
proper school adjustments may be made, classroom 
teachers should shoulder these burdens. 


Teacher Must Be an Example of Good Health 


Special school adjustments relate to a score of 
measures adopted in large school systems to care 
for handicapped pupils. Among these open-air 
classes for seriously malnourished or pretuber- 
culous pupils, opportunity classes for pupils with 
low intelligence, and crippled children’s schools are 
best known. There are also sight-saving classes 
and classes for the hard of hearing. If these are 
provided locally, classroom teachers should aid 
responsible authorities to find children needing 


‘special attention. If not, it is incumbent on the 


classroom teacher herself to make the necessary 
adjustments. Those with poor vision may need 
glasses or books with large print or modified 
assignments. Both the hard-of-hearing and the 
semisighted should be placed in the front or center 
of the class and on the side from which they can 
hear or see better. The malnourished and the con- 
valescents ought to be given less work and receive 
special attention at recess times. Above all, class- 
room teachers should remember that example is 
the best teacher, and maintain their own health. 
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Health teaching is perhaps the least developed 
program in the public school curriculum. It is of 
the greatest importance, because instinct can no 
longer be trusted to guide us, while health hazards 
multiply periodically. Broadly speaking, scientific 
proof is still lacking of just what health habits 
and information ought to be taught; moreover, no 
one knows just where in the grades to teach even 
those items which are included in present sylla- 
buses, nor does anyone know how to teach them 
most effectively. 

On the other hand, there are many health habits 
and much informational hygiene which practically 
every teacher should give her pupils. To remove 
heavy clothing and overshoes in classrooms, to 
report to the teacher or nurse when feeling unwell, 
to drink several glasses of water daily, to eat 
hearty and hot breakfasts, to eat fresh fruits and 
green vegetables daily, to avoid overeating and 
undersleeping, to keep the hands scrupulously 
clean, to avoid exchanging personal articles, to 
exercise daily outdoors, to avoid the use of stimu- 
lants and narcotics, to maintain a pleasant attitude 
toward life, to sleep long and regular hours, to visit 
the doctor and dentist regularly, to purchase and 
eat nutritious foods, to avoid contact with disease- 
germ-carrying objects or persons, to entertain for 
the opposite sex a lively interest and high regard 
— these are habits which teachers may be reason- 
ably certain are hygienic and are not at all likely 
to be practiced unless taught. Moreover, most of 
them can be taught in every grade. Repetition is 
the key to habit formation. 

In the elementary school, habit development 
should be the watchword. If knowledge will help 
build habits, it should be included ‘‘as method.” If 
habits can be taught without even referring to 
them directly, so much the better. 


Teaching Health in High Schools 


Health teaching in secondary schools must be 
largely informational in method, preparing pupils 
for self-guidance in adult life. Even here a great 
problem has already arisen: Shall the necessary 
information be taught in a special course or cor- 
related and integrated in biology, chemistry, his- 
tory, physical education and cafeteria functions? 

The solution of this problem must await exten- 
sive experimentation. Meanwhile, temporary ad- 
justments should be made locally by the formation 
of a health council composed of the principal, school 
physician, a nurse, a physical educator, a domestic 
science teacher or supervisor, a cafeteria worker 
and teachers representing science and art. 

This committee should analyze all courses and 
methods to discover where health information may 
best be included, how taught, and by whom, and 
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should probably provide for the ninth and twelfth- 
graders a special hygiene course and an especially 
trained instructor to teach subjects not covered 
elsewhere. 

Health development means the increase of bodily 
powers, no matter what their state. On the lowest 
level it means removal of physical defects which 
hinder normal growth or the exercise of physical 
and mental function. Posture training, correction 
of flat feet, and strengthening of heart muscles are 
forms of health development, for these increase, 
positively and immediately, capacity for activity. 

On the next level, health development is accom- 
plished by actually securing proper food, rest and 
exercise; and of these, teachers can best control 
exercise (and rest within school hours). 

On the highest level, health development is ac- 
complished by budgeting pupils’ activities to secure 
a modicum of mental, physical and social activities, 
for it is the tendency of superior scholars to neglect 
the physical basis of life for its more superficial, 
if more glorious and therefore more satisfying, 
expressions in intellectual activities. 


Physical Education Is a Tool 


The supervision of large muscle exercise in non- 
vocational activities is usually the responsibility of 
the physical education department; physical edu- 
cation is “education by means of or through pre- 
dominantly large muscle activities,” and its chief 
outcome is health development. 

Physical education is a method of education, a 
tool, a way of developing health; but it is also a 
way of socializing pupils and extending and deep- 
ening their culture. It is, moreover, a tool for all 
teachers, the kindergarten teacher is a physical 
educator par excellence, for she uses the large 
muscle activities of her pupils in almost every 
phase of her work. Elementary school teachers use 
physical methods when they send pupils to black- 
boards or shops. Regular or classroom teachers 
are potentially the most effective recess and play- 
ground leaders, too, where they should function as 
they now do in music and in drawing. 

Classroom teachers can even direct corrective 
physical activities for pupils suffering from re- 
mediable physical defects. They will discover such 
services to yield more personal satisfaction to 
themselves and more appreciation from pupils and 
parents than teaching the same pupils any aca- 
demic subject whatever. These health-developing 
activities will lead classroom teachers to greater 
interests in cafeteria programs, and these to special 
interests in malnutrition and nervousness. These 
in turn will arouse the most alert teachers to re- 
newed studies of their pupils’ medical record cards. 
Thus, the circle will be completed. 
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Merry To Say — 


Y ov remember, don’t you, that Plutarch recalls that when, as a young 
man, he was giving the assembly an account of a mission to which he 
and a colleague had been assigned, he kept saying, “I did this” and “I 
did that.” His father whispered to him “Say, ‘we.’” Schoolmasters 
have grown less self-centered than they were. Less often you hear them 
talking of “my schools.” It’s “our schools” now. We have learned that 
the total of teachers know more, do more, than one boss. 


Bur, along with the frequent exhortations to encourage teacher free- 
dom and initiative, is the fact that all productive organizations must be 
led and directed. I have seen estimates that 10 per cent of the average 
teaching staff are self-drivers. These ask for and welcome supervision. 
Ten per cent are persistently “agin government.’”’ When they organize 
in opposition they are stronger than the other 10 per cent and often 
have more influence on the remaining lukewarm 80 per cent. They serve 
a useful purpose in keeping a superintendent from rash and unlikely 
crotchets. A strong superintendent with a completely subservient staff 
is often an educational calamity. If you have no kickers in your team 
you should import some. Some superintendents would be glad to let 
you have a few of theirs. 





GENERAL PERSHING’S remark is as old as the hills and not yet repudi- 
ated: “A competent leader can get more efficient service from poor 
troops than an incapable commander can get from good ones.”” You can 
seem to discount this as applied to schools because education is in so 
many particulars averse to military principles. But, if you inquire 
into the management of hospitals, athletic teams, orchestras and dra- 
matics and note how true the Pershing dictum is in them, or if you 
examine unsupervised schools, you will have hard work to show that 
teaching can succeed without competent leadership. Education is 
surely different. The leadership has to be different. But don’t let the 
academic-freedom hullabaloo kid you into thinking schools will be 
better if put back into the good old days when there were no super- 
visors. No one has yet found a school whose teachers are doing as well 
as they can be brought to do. 


A NoTHER smarty has been insinuating that we schoolmasters are sons 
of nobodies. But I am reminded of the saying of a wise old Frenchman: 
“He who serves his country well has no need of ancestors.” 


Mutions believe that they must get the real joy of life out of some ac- 
tivity different from the work that earns them a living. From my own 
experience and from the testimony of reliable thinkers I am sure that 
teaching, like painting, sculpture, architecture and raising roses, gives 
one a living and the joy of it, too. 


Tue spur to learning is, first, love for the teacher ; then, interest in the 
subject ; lastly, reason. Whoso inspires all three is the perfect teacher. 


btw MM Curdsew 
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Simplicity Is the Keynote of This 


By R. B. IRONS ROWDED conditions in the Mason City 
Superintendent, Mason City Public Schools, High School, where the music department 
Mason City, Iowa of the school system was housed, together 


with the disturbance to other classes in the build- 
ing caused by instrument sounds carrying through 
floors, walls and ventilating ducts, brought about 
the erection of a new building to be devoted en- 
tirely to the promotion of musical education for 
high school pupils. 

The music hall was financed by vote of the people 
at the annual school election held on March 12, 
1934. Twenty thousand dollars to be added to the 
regular school tax was voted. Since the proceeds 
from a special tax voted at the annual election do 
not commence to be realized for more than a year 
after the tax is voted, and because it was consid- 
ered desirable to have the building erected at once, 
it was arranged to issue tax anticipation warrants 
upon which cash could be realized. 

The building was erected at a cost of $23,000, 
including the architects’ fees, and certain fixed 
requirements as to plan and accommodations were 
mandatory. The result was a building entirely 
devoid of decoration and interior finish, a building 
reduced to its bare essentials, involving only fea- 
tures contributing directly to the functional re- 
quirements of an institution devoted to the study 
of instrumental music. 

The building is a one-story semifireproof brick 
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Four views of the school 
music hall at Mason 
City, shown. 
The exterior has a dig- 
nity 


Iowa, are 
somewhat aus‘ere, 
and, within, decoration 
has been sacrificed to the 
more important funce- 
tional requirements of a 
structure devoted en- 
tirely to music. Below on 
the opposite page is the 
instrument-rack and 
cloak room. On this page 
are seen the string re- 
hearsal room and the ele- 
vation for the large band 


and orchestra rehearsals. 


| School Music Hall 


and tile structure 91 by 75 feet with a dead level 
roof; it was designed by Hansen and Waggoner, 
architects. The foundations are of poured concrete 
with a surfaced cement base course 2 feet high. 
The facing brick is a good grade common brick of 
local manufacture with a rather uniform salmon 
shade predominating; it is laid in stretcher board 





with a smoothed joint in natu- 
ral colored mortar. Copings and 
horizontal band courses and 
exterior door trim are of buff 
limestone, which harmonizes 
in tone with the brick work. Ex- 
terior wood trim and metal windows are painted a 
horizon blue. All windows are steel units with 
exterior brick sills and interior quarry tile stools. 
Floors throughout are cement poured over a gravel 
fill, waterproofed and hardened. Office and lobby 
floors are covered with an asphalt tile in pattern. 

The plan consists of an auditorium and band 
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room 50 by 50 feet with a 17-foot ceiling, designed 
to accommodate a band of 125 pieces. The room is 
also employed for small group gatherings when 
not in use by the music department. Off the east 
end of the band room is located a small speaker’s 
platform, and on either side of it are located sound- 
proof practice rooms wherein from one to four 
pupils may practice independently. The practice 
rooms immediately adjoining the platform are 
used as dressing rooms and as side entrances to 
the platform. 

The band room floor, on the opposite end from 
the speaker’s platform, is a series of raised plat- 
forms each 4 inches higher than the preceding one 
and built in the form of a hexagon with the direc- 
tor’s platform at the focal point. This method of 
seating the players affords them an unrestricted 
view of the director without undue effort. Ceilings 
in the band room, stringed instrument room and 
four practice rooms are covered with a sound- 
proofing tile. All other ceilings are covered with 
an insulating board in pattern, and are without 
further decoration. 


Ceilings Are Acoustically Treated 


Acoustical treatment in all rooms is confined to 
ceiling areas in an amount wherein speech and 
music can be comfortably heard and understood in 
its true value without strain on the part of the 
director. Inasmuch as the building was designed 
primarily for the purpose of the study of music, it 
was considered necessary to plan an acoustical 
arrangement that would permit the director to pick 
out the various instruments successfully. The re- 
sults have been even more satisfactory than was 
hoped for, and a reverberation period of approxi- 
mately one second has been obtained. 

In the southeast corner of the building separated 
from the band room by practice rooms and the 
speaker’s platform is a stringed instrument room, 
24 by 34 feet, with a 13-foot ceiling; it is designed 
to accommodate fifty pupils. 

In the northeast corner of the buildingislocated 
the director’s office, adjacent to theifupils’ en- 
trance. A music library adjoins the’ director’s 
office and is accessible from the corridor joining 
the vestibule and also from the stringed instru- 
ment room. 

Toilets, storeroom, meter closets, janitor’s closet 
and instrument storage room are provided in low 
portions of building with 9-foot ceiling heights. 

Soundproof doors and solid masonry walls sep- 
arate all practice rooms from one another and from 
other portions of the building. 

All interior doors, door trim, ceiling molds and 
steel sash are painted a horizon blue in contrast 
with the buff tone of the unplastered tile wall. The 
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acoustical tile has an ivory enamel finish with no 
decoration. 

Proper lighting is obtained by the use of semi- 
indirect units in satin aluminum finish. An inten- 
sity of approximately eighteen foot-candles is 
apparent in the rooms given over to the study of 
music. The enameled and perforated metal pans 
constituting the covering of acoustical material 
afford an efficient reflecting medium for light from 
unit sources, 

The building is heated from a central heating 
plant located approximately 100 feet away. The 
system is a vacuum steam design with a high 
pressure line carried underground between the two 
buildings. The high pressure line is carried into a 
small excavated area under the director’s toilet, 
where are located the reducing valve and other 
controls. All supply and return piping inside the 
building is run underground in genuine wrought 
iron pipe with welded branches and fittings. Unit 
heaters serve as a quick heating medium in the 
band room, with still radiation supplementing them 
and maintaining proper temperatures after the 
unit heaters are turned off. 

The musical work is under the direction of 
Carleton Stewart, who directs the band. Miss 
Marjorie Smith has charge of the stringed instru- 
ment choir of the orchestra. Elementary music is 
under the direction of W. A. Storer. 

During his first year at Mason City, Mr. Stewart 
entered the high school band and orchestra in the 
state contest and took first place with both. In 
1933 the band won the national contest and the 
orchestra again won in the state. In 1934 both band 
and orchestra won first place in the state contest. 





Texas Library Has Unusual 
Ceiling Design 


Mexican book brands have been used as part of the 
ceiling design in the Latin-American room of the new 
library building at the University of Texas. These book 
brands, characteristic of the early Mexican libraries, and, 
to a lesser extent, European collections as well, aid the 
modern collector in identifying the original possessor of 
the volumes. Corresponding to the modern perforation of 
leaves used extensively now by libraries, these brands can- 
not be easily destroyed, and they served to prevent the theft 
of books from early Mexican colleges and monasteries. 

The fifty-seven brands used in the ceiling design of the 
Latin-American room were selected as representative of 
the approximately two-hundred book brands in the Garcia 
Collection in the university library. Some consist of initials, 
others are crests, shields or full names, while the majority 
are simple monograms. 

There is a book in the Latin-American collection of the 
library which identifies these brands, according to Maurine 
Wilson, librarian. Miss Wilson has placed on exhibit in 
the library a number of books which illustrate these brands. 
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A bus load of girls 
from the Weskan 
Consolidated Schools 
ready to start to an 
efficiency meet in 
physical education, 
which was held at 
Fort Hays College, 
160 miles away. Be- 
low are eight of the 
school busses lined 
up for the day’s run. 





Satety Measures for the School Bus 


By HUGH BURNETT 


Superintendent, Weskan Consolidated Schools, Weskan, Kan. 


children who ride to school each morning in 
a school bus face more or less hazards than 
the child who walks to the little red schoolhouse, 
or the city child who has only a few blocks to go. 
A brief review of a study made of several consoli- 
dated schools of Western Kansas reveals some- 
thing of the situation in this western plains coun- 
try where consolidation of schools has to a marked 
degree supplanted the one-teacher rural school. 
Questionnaires sent to 28 consolidated schools in 
Western Kansas produced reports from 23. These 
reveal such information as the fact that the aver- 
age number of busses for the 23 schools is 5 and 
the length of bus routes in miles is 29. Weather 
reports are received by telephone, telegraph, from 


Tren question is sometimes asked whether 
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government reports, radio and newspapers, and the 
barometer is likewise found a valuable aid in pre- 
dicting storms. 

Of the 23 schools that reported, 17 have heaters 
installed in busses, these heaters being of the fol- 
lowing types: exhaust, hot water, hot air and radi- 
ating hot air jackets built into the floor of each bus. 
None of these busses can be heated when the motor 
stops. In three instances, blankets are provided for 
use in extreme emergencies. In no instance, how- 
ever, is an emergency food supply available in the 
event that the bus is marooned at some remote 
point, 

Following are some items of equipment sug- 
gested by the different school superintendents in 
these twenty-three schools for enabling school 
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The garage of the Weskan Consolidated Schools, where a 


full-time mechanic keeps the busses in good condition. 


busses to meet unexpected storm emergencies: 
blankets (to be used only in case of extreme emer- 
gency), gasoline heater, kerosene heater, alcohol 
or “canned heat,” stove, charcoal or oil heater, 
extra storage battery, small receiving and sending 
set, windows and doors that fit tightly, storm cur- 
tains that can be pulled down on all sides of the 
bus, extra can of gasoline, spade or shovel, flash- 
light, matches, canned nuts, canned milk, tea and 
drinking water. 


First Aid Kit an Essential 


The presence of some sort of first aid kit is an- 
other essential. One does not need to give this much 
thought to realize that such a precaution is, or 
might be, imperative. Each kit should also contain 
a booklet on first aid, and some endeavor should 
be made to get each driver to acquaint himself with 
the primary fundamentals of first aid. The school 
busses of Weskan are also equipped with tetrachlo- 
ride fire extinguishers. 

Questionnaires were also sent to schools in Colo- 
rado, Utah, Minnesota, Indiana, Ohio, South Da- 
kota and Iowa. Suffice it to say that in these vari- 
ous states the officials of consolidated schools are 
not confronted with the furious blizzards to which 
Western Kansas and Eastern Colorado are subject. 
In those schools, for the most part, the routes are 
quite short and the territory is rather thickly set- 
tled. Furthermore, many of them are located in 
wooded areas where the typical blizzard does not 
swoop down with such unrelenting and terrific 
fury. 

Following the Towner Bus tragedy of 1931, Dr. 
C. E. Rarick, president of Fort Hays, Kansas State 
College, reached certain conclusions from his ob- 
servations of that tragedy: first, that bus bodies 
must be kept tight; second, that a half dozen full- 
sized army blankets should be carried in mothproof 
containers ; third, that the bus should always start 
with a full tank of gas ; fourth, that children should 


be dressed warmly and be encouraged to carry 
wraps during winter months; fifth, that a small 
collapsible coal heater should be carried, also a 
bushel of coal, with some kindling and matches. 
Even some prepared foods should be included. 

When asked what would have saved the tragedy, 
Bryan Unteidt, hero of the occasion, is reported 
to have answered, “A tight bus body.”” He further 
pointed out that some good heavy blankets would 
have been beneficial. 

Getting back to the question, “Is the child who 
is entrusted to a competent bus driver who drives a 
modern, well equipped bus in any greater danger 
than the city child who has only two or three blocks 
to walk to school?” a resumé of Weskan Consoli- 
dated Schools’ transportation record, which is typi- 
cal of many consolidated schools of the country, is 
significant. 

The Weskan Consolidated Schools were organ- 
ized in August, 1920. The district is rather large 
and it now comprises 256 square miles. Since the 
organization of this school district, its busses have 
traveled approximately 650,000 miles. This would 
have taken one bus around the world twenty-six 
times. The number of children might be estimated 
at fifteen for each bus. It can readily be seen that 
this would be tantamount to transporting one child 
10,000,000 miles, a distance which would encircle 
the globe 400 times. These ten million miles have 
been traveled without the loss of a life, even with- 
out a broken bone or any injury of consequence. 

It should appear quite conclusive, therefore, that 
a child who rides in a modern, well equipped bus 
driven by an efficient driver is likely to return home 
safely each evening. In all probability he has more 
than equal chances with the city child who has to 
cross congested street intersections which are in- 
fested with speeding automobiles which incessantly 
jeopardize the school child’s life and limb. 





School Bus Safety Campaign 


A campaign to promote safety in pupil transportation 
and particularly to eliminate grade crossing disasters has 
resulted from a suggestion of J. R. Cary, general superin- 
tendent of the C. & O. Railroad at Clifton Forge, Va. 

Representatives of the company’s safety department have 
made personal calls on county and other school superin- 
tendents and principals along the line. They have also 
attended meetings of parent-teacher associations and 
similar organizations, making the recommendation that all 
school busses should be required to stop and send two boys 
ahead, one to look in either direction and signal the bus 
driver when it is safe to pass over the crossing. 

Practically every school superintendent having jurisdic- 
tion over children riding in the busses adjacent to the line 
has been interviewed and complete cooperation has been 
assured. 
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Courts Uphold New Plans for 






Financing School Buildings 


By M. M. CHAMBERS 
Specialist in School Law, Washington, D. C. 


N RECENT years many new schemes for 
| financing the construction of school and college 

buildings without any direct outlay of public 
funds and without incurring public indebtedness 
in excess of the constitutional limits have been 
developed. 

Most of these plans may be classified under two 
general headings: (1) the construction of build- 
ings by private nonprofit corporations created for 
the purpose, agreeing to lease the building to the 
school or college for a specified annual sum and to 
convey title to the school or college as soon as the 
cost of the building has thus been amortized; and 
(2) the construction of buildings with the aid of 
loans or grants from some federal agency, such as 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation or the 
Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
Works. Generally the courts have sustained the 
legality of these schemes against the attacks of 
taxpayers who sought to interpose legal obstacles. 


Self-Liquidating Dormitories 


Since 1926 the courts of last resort in Wisconsin, 
Oregon, North Dakota, Kentucky, Montana and 
other states have upheld legislative acts which 
authorized the construction of dormitories and 
student union buildings at state universities and 
colleges by substantially similar schemes under 
which the income of these buildings was pledged to 
amortize the cost of their construction. With few 
exceptions the courts have held that such a pledg- 
ing of the income of the building does not create 
an indebtedness against the state, and therefore 
does not violate constitutional limitations on state 
indebtedness. 

The most recent decision of the particular type 
was by the supreme court of Oklahoma, in which 
the plan of financing dormitories at the Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College was sus- 
tained. 


Private Holding Corporations 


The foregoing type of financing furnished by 
private holding corporations is applicable only to 
buildings which may be expected to produce a sub- 
stantial annual income, and is not feasible in the 


‘Baker v. Carter, 165 Okla. 116, 25 Pac. (2d) 747 (1933). 
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case of buildings to house classrooms, libraries or 
laboratories. Nor is it feasible for financing the 
erection of ordinary public school buildings; but 
a variation of this scheme, under which the local 
board of education agrees to amortize the cost by 
paying a substantial annual rental for the building, 
has become of some importance. School districts 
have sometimes conveyed the site of a proposed 
building to a local nonprofit corporation created for 
the purpose, which then proceeds to erect the build- 
ing and to rent it to the school district, eventually 
conveying title to the district after the original cost 
has been covered by the rental payments. 

The courts have had to decide the question of 
whether the agreement between the school board 
and the building corporation constituted a pledging 
of the credit of the school district beyond the con- 
stitutional limit. The answer to this question 
depends upon the terms of the lease. If this instru- 
ment is so drawn as to cover the entire amortiza- 
tion period and to obligate the district to pay the 
entire cost of the building, it must be held to be 
illegal if the aggregate indebtedness thus assumed 
exceeds the constitutional limit. Such was the deci- 
sion of the Indiana supreme court in cases before 
it in 1929 and 1930, when school building projects 
in several districts involving a total of some 
$2,000,000 were halted by the court’s decision. 
With some asperity, the court remarked that the 
plan seemed to be plainly a subterfuge by which 
the districts sought to do by indirect methods the 
very thing that the constitution forbids them to do.? 


Favorable Kentucky Decisions 


The difficulty can be overcome, it seems, if the 
school district leases the building for one year 
only, with option to renew the lease annually for 
a specified period of years. Under this arrange- 
ment the district is never obligated at any one time 
to pay more than one year’s rental, and this is 
generally a sum small enough to avoid overstepping 
the constitutional debt limit. This reduces some- 
what the security of the investors who have sup- 
plied the funds, but by no means destroys it, since 
the title to the property remains in the holding 


*Hively v. Nappanee, 202 Ind. 28, 169 N.E. 51 (1929); Bryant 
v. Oakland City, 202 Ind. 254, 171 N.E. 378 (1930). 















company until its cost has been fully covered by 
the rental payments. 

This scheme has operated successfully in several 
Kentucky school districts, as is disclosed by a 
recent decision of the Kentucky court of appeals.* 

This decision is the latest of a series of opinions 
by the same court, the first of which was as early 
as 1925. Generally this plan of constructing public 
school buildings has been upheld in Kentucky, 
whether used by county boards of education or by 
city school districts. There is one exception — that 
of school districts in third-class cities. 


RFC Loan to Louisiana State University 


When the Louisiana State University and Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College applied to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation for a loan of 
$1,250,000, a contractor who held previously issued 
certificates of indebtedness against this institution 
asked the court to restrain it from contracting the 
proposed new indebtedness. His principal conten- 
tion was that the loan would constitute a state debt 
in violation of the state constitution. The court 
found that the university is a corporation with 
implied power to borrow money for its own pur- 
poses, and that such borrowing creates no state 
debt. The fact that the state, by a constitutional 
amendment adopted Nov. 8, 1932, assumed the out- 
standing indebtedness of the university, amounting 
to $1,000,000, does not make future indebtedness 
of the university ipso facto indebtedness of the 
state.* 

PWA Loans and Grants 


Since the enactment of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act in 1933 the financing of university 
and college buildings by means of PWA loans and 
grants has become important. As much as 30 per 
cent of the sum advanced from the federal treasury 
may be in the form of an outright gift, but for the 
sums lent satisfactory security is required. Re- 
cently the courts have been called upon to deter- 
mine what items of institutional income may be 
pledged for this purpose, without violating the state 
constitutions and statutes. The supreme court of 
Wyoming has determined that the income of the 
university permanent land fund, derived from 
federal land grants, may be in part pledged for the 
repayment of a PWA loan. The present annual 
income of the fund in question is about $100,000, 
and the agreement with the federal government 
calls for an annual payment of about 1/9 of that 
sum, to cover interest and installments of the prin- 
cipal of a $240,000 loan for the construction of a 
liberal arts building at the university.® 


®Rothchild v. Shelbyville Board of Education, 254 Ky. 467, 71 S.W. 
(2d) 1033 (1934), 

*Caldwell Bros. v. Board of Supervisors, 176 La. 825, 147 So. 5 (1933). 

Arnold v. Bond, (Wyo.), 84 Pac. (2d) 28 (1984). 


The supreme court of Montana has also approved 
the pledging of one-half of the income from the 
federal land grant to that state for normal schools, 
to repay a PWA loan for the construction of build- 
ings at the state normal school at Billings. This 
institution has been operated in rented quarters 
throughout its existence of some eight years, and 
this circumstance made it especially appropriate 
that the income of funds devoted to its “mainte- 
nance and perpetuation” should be allowed to be 
pledged to secure the erection of buildings. A few 
months earlier the same court upheld the pledging 
of income from student incidental fees, and from 
the receipts of the operation of the building, to 
repay a PWA loan for the erection of a student 
union building at the state university at Missoula.’ 


University System of Georgia Projects 


Probably the largest federal loan to any single 
educational authority is the PWA transaction in- 
volving $2,817,000 for construction projects at 
each of fourteen institutions controlled by the 
board of regents of the University System of 
Georgia. For the repayment of the loan the board 
pledges the entire net income from the new build- 
ings and the gross proceeds from fees paid by 
students and faculty members, including matricu- 
lation fees and hospital fees. At the University of 
Georgia and at the Georgia School of Technology 
the project includes gymnasiums, for which annual 
rentals of $15,000 and $10,000 are to be paid by 
the respective athletic associations. 

Suit was brought to restrain the board from con- 
tracting thus with the PWA, on the old familiar 
ground that an unconstitutional state indebted- 
ness would be created, and also with the allegation 
that the board could not lawfully charge student 
fees for matriculation or other services. The su- 
preme court of Georgia held that the debt would 
not be against the state, but against the corpora- 
tion known as the University System of Georgia, 
and that the board has power to charge student 
fees. Both branches of this decision are in accord 
with what has become the overwhelming weight 
of judicial authority. 

As the general economic situation improves, it 
will be interesting to observe to what extent the 
financing of school and college buildings by such 
plans as are herein briefly reviewed will become 
permanent features of school finance. Recent years 
have witnessed a commendable fertility of inven- 
tiveness in providing adequate school facilities in 
the face of unprecedented financial difficulties. 





®State ex rel. Blume v. State Board of Education (Mont.), 34 Pac. (2d) 
515 (1934). 

7State ex rel. Veeder v. State Board of Education (Mont.), 33 Pac. 
(2d) 516 (1934). 

5State v. Regents of University System of Georgia, 175 S.E. 569 
(1934). 
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The Eyes Have It 


By WILLIAM P. UHLER, Jr. 
Assistant Director of Physical and Health Education, State of New Jersey 


declared the first objective of education, 

actual classroom practices all too often are 
not in accord with this standard. The old scholas- 
ticism dies hard. Teachers, in the pursuit of aca- 
demic accomplishment, ignore the health needs of 
the children and violate many of the laws of hy- 
giene. Daily, children are forced to endure condi- 
tions that few adults would meet without protest. 
Consider the problem of the conservation of eye- 
sight. 

In the more modern schools equipped with mov- 
able furniture, the seats frequently are found ar- 
ranged in a manner that makes it necessary for 
children to face the windows. In rooms where 
tables seating four or more pupils are used, this is 
almost always the case. It is frequently true that 
teachers have the children sit in circles for group 


A LTHOUGH again and again health has been 


work. All this is done in spite of the known fact 
that facing the source of light is a cause of serious 
eyestrain because of exposure to glare. 

Again, teachers are frequently seen standing 
with their backs to the windows, while they talk 
to the pupils. Here also the pupils must face the 
source of light. 

Many classrooms are found in which there are 
glass areas in the front of the room. The glass may 
be in pictures, clocks, cupboards, transoms or 
doors. Glass so placed reflects light into the pupils’ 
eyes and is another cause of eyestrain from glare. 

Then consider the control of the light by proper 
use of the shades. All too often the teacher adjusts 
shades in the morning and then, interested in the 
classroom projects, forgets all about the changing 
light conditions. Rooms can be found in which the 
sunlight is brightly shining on the tops of desks, 





Consider the control of light by proper use of shades. Glare and insufficient light both are injurious. 
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or the reverse may be true and the shades may be 
drawn when need for such action has passed. In 
the first instance glare exists. In the second the 
light is insufficient and the eyes suffer. 

What of the use of the artificial lighting? The 
poor use that many teachers make of this aid to 
vision conservation is a strong argument for the 
need of a foolproof device that will automatically 
turn on the electric current when the light is re- 
duced to an insufficient amount. Such a device is 
available. May its use increase. 

Another element in the problem is the laudable 
effort to make the classroom as homelike as pos- 
sible. Here is a desirable development; however, 
it is less important than that there should be suffi- 
cient light to enable pupils to do their work with- 
out eyestrain. Teachers frequently hang curtains 
at the windows and place plants on the window 
ledges. That the window area has a mathematical 
relationship to the floor area and that curtains and 
plants obscure the light are facts either overlooked 
or ignored. 


Some Generally Accepted Principles 


What can administrators do about the situation ? 
A number of principles in relation to vision have 
for a considerable period been recognized as valid. 
Among them are the following: 

Glare is the cause of serious eyestrain. It is 
present when persons are forced to face the source 
of either direct or reflected light. Desk tops with 
a high gloss finish are also a source of glare. 

The only reason for the installation of window 
shades is the elimination of the glare that results 
when the sunlight shines directly into the room. 
Insufficient light is a cause of eyestrain. It fre- 
quently results when window shades are incor- 
rectly used. 

A pupil sitting with his back to the light throws 
a shadow upon the book or paper placed in front 
of him. In facing the light while reading he has 
insufficient light upon his book. When writing in 
this position his paper acts as a reflector and the 
light is reflected into his eyes. 

A right-handed person should write with the 
light coming from the left rear. A left-handed per- 
son should write with the light coming from the 
right rear. For reading, light should be either from 
the right or left rear. Light from directly in front 
or rear is never correct for reading or writing. 

If the principal and the teacher accept the fore- 
going principles (and how can they do otherwise?) 
it follows that classroom activities should be so 
organized and conducted that the principles are not 
violated. All too often teachers give no more than 
lip service to the health needs of children and the 
children suffer the consequence. 
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Teachers should be asked to keep in mind the 
following rules in regard to eyesight conservation 
in the schoolroom: 

1. When talking to pupils, stand in a position 
that makes it unnecessary for pupils to face the 
windows. 

2. In arranging furniture for writing, see that 
the light is from the right or left rear, according 
to whether the pupil is left-handed or right-handed. 

3. When pupils read, see that the light reaches 
them from the left or right rear. Pupils should be 
prevented from reading or writing in a position 
either facing or with the back directly to the source 
of light. 

4. When seating pupils for group work, have 
them in arcs of a circle rather than in complete cir- 
cles. See that they do not face the windows. 

5. Eliminate or cover glass areas in the front 
of the room. 

6. Keep the shades properly adjusted. Remem- 
ber that the best light enters the room at the top 
of the windows. Unless there is direct sunlight 
through the windows the shades should be kept 
rolled. Pupils appointed for the purpose can be of 
great assistance in keeping the shades properly 
adjusted. 

7. Remember to use the artificial lights on dark 
days. Here again pupils can help. 

8. Keep the windows clear of curtains or plants 
large enough to obscure the light. 

9. Remember that no method or device however 
good can be justified if its use involves the viola- 
tion of the rules of hygiene, and also, that the eye 
muscles of the pupils make no allowances for the 
fact that the teacher was careless or that she for- 
got to give needed attention to classroom condi- 
tions under her control. 


Teachers Must Consider Pupils’ Physical Needs 


It is not enough that a teacher merit a rating of 
“excellent” that is based solely upon the academic 
accomplishments of her pupils. It is not enough 
that the teacher know how to lead pupils through 
valuable educational experiences, if the criterion, 
“Attention to Physical Needs,” shows a low stand- 
ard of achievement. 

The problem will be on the way to solution when 
teachers accept a reasonable responsibility for the 
physical welfare of their pupils; when health is 
placed first on the list of objectives — first not only 
on paper but in actual practice; when teachers re- 
gard their pupils as living breathing organisms, 
not as factual reservoirs. Then, and only then, 
can we look for increased attention to physical 
needs, and for classroom conditions that will not 
be the cause of physical harm to the growing chil- 
dren in our schools. 
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Few cafeteria managers who do not 
have the problem of special diets to 
meet 1n some form or other. Miss 
McGowan tells how the problem 1s 
worked out 1 a lunchroom catering 
to 9,000 pupils daily and attests to 
the satisfaction of watching pale, 
sickly children respond to the call of 
health through proper feeding 


By MARY L. McGOWAN 


Dietitian, Girls Commercial High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


large it may be or how small, presents spe- 

cial diet problems. During recent lean years 
malnutrition has threatened to undermine the re- 
serve strength of the younger generation and has 
brought the weight of new responsibilities to bear 
upon those catering to its lunch-time needs. Then 
there are always those children whose physical 
condition is such as to demand careful supervision 
in selecting proper food elements. 

The question of special diets is, of course, espe- 
cially paramount in a system in which the pupils 
are required to eat on the property. This is the 
situation at Girls Commercial High School in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., where 9,000 girls are fed daily 
in the school cafeteria, and none is permitted to eat 
elsewhere except by written order from her par- 
ents or physician. 

Among such a large group it is evident that spe- 
cial diets become quite a factor. In addition to 
coping with cases of malnutrition, children with 
diabetic tendencies are encountered, also those 
receiving medical treatment preparatory to an 
operation and others suffering from various dis- 
abilities. 

To the dietitian or cafeteria manager, this means 


Fh sree group of children, no matter how 
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considerable extra labor. It involves frequent con- 
ferences with parents and doctors, close coopera- 
tion with department heads within the institution, 
and additional time spent with the children them- 
selves. Yet no phase of the work will pay a better 
return in personal satisfaction. There can be no 
greater reward than beholding the day-to-day im- 
provement in health and happiness of school chil- 
dren as a result of wholesome feeding. 

There are four different sources from which 
these special diet cases come to the attention of the 
dietitian. First, from the dean’s office come certain 
personal problems which must be solved satisfac- 
torily. It may be a question arising from the diet- 
ary laws of different religions, or it may be the 
result of a note from the family physician or the 
school doctor regarding health conditions. Possibly 
it may all center about a lack of funds at home. 
Many times, too, the need for special dietary treat- 
ment is revealed at meetings of the mental hygiene 
committee of which the dietitian is a member. 

A report coming from the office of the dean a 
year or two ago indicated the importance of close 
supervision over a girl suffering with a gallbladder 
infection and who, in consequence, was on a strict 
diet. This child’s lunch was checked each day for 
an entire school year from a list provided by the 
family physician. 


Nutrition Classes Are Conducted 


At another time the case was reported of a child 
who was being prepared for an appendicitis opera- 
tion. She was under the care of a doctor and on a 
diet from which gas-forming foods were eliminated 
insofar as possible. This girl’s lunch was checked 
daily for the better part of one term. 

The second source from which cases requiring 
special treatment are brought to the dietitian’s 
attention is the department of health education, or 
physical training. 

In the school there are four nutrition classes, 
one for each session of the school, under the direc- 
tion of a teacher of home economics who is assigned 
to the department of health education. To these 
classes are sent children who are overweight, nerv- 
ous, who become excessively fatigued or who show 
lack of energy. Pupils are referred to these classes 
at the time of their regular school health examina- 
tion when their physical condition is discovered 
either by the school doctor or by the physical train- 
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An energy-producing lunch for the average pupil consists of a bottle of 





milk, egg salad, chocolate pudding with whipped cream and an orange. 


ing teacher. They are then given instruction as to 
sleep, study, recreation and proper diet. 

There was, for example, the case of a child whose 
nervous system appeared to be stripped bare. She 
would burst into tears when spoken to by her class- 
room teacher. The school nurse recommended food 
at various times of the day as well as at lunch time. 
The girl began, after a short time, to show im- 
provement and at the end of her second term of 
lunch checking was so much better that she made a 
fine captain of monitors. 


An Acute Case of Malnutrition 


Then there was the girl who through lack of food 
was in a state where her stomach had shrunk to 
the extent that whenever she took food it caused 
great pain. Three meals a day were recommended 
by the school doctor. These were served in small 
amounts at first, then they were gradually in- 
creased until three full meals daily were consumed 
without discomfort. As a result of careful super- 
vision of the diet in which plenty of milk was used 
in various forms, including eggnogs, the child’s 
weight increased four pounds in one week. 

The third source of special diet cases is student 
aid, the chairman in charge of relief work report- 
ing directly to the dietitian. All needy cases pass 
through this department for investigation and 
when a girl is discovered suffering from under- 
nourishment she is immediately dispatched to the 
dietitian with a note indicating whether one or 
more meals are required. In the event that a spe- 
cial diet is required the advice of the school doctor 


6 


is sought, following which his report goes to the 
dietitian for her information and use. 

One girl, a senior in the school, because of her 
mother’s death was obliged to assume charge of a 
large family of brothers and sisters. She had 
worked in the afternoons and spent her evenings 
looking after her family. Despite the fact that she 
could afford little food for herself, she was exceed- 
ingly proud and did not want to accept free food, 
which she needed badly. She finally agreed to 
accept help on condition that when she was earning 
sufficient money she would return to the student 
aid what the lunches had cost. At the end of the 
first week of free lunches she confessed that she 
never knew that food could taste so good. After 
her graduation when her afternoon job became 
more permanent she began to send money back to 
the student aid. 


Girl Declines Aid Disastrously 


Quite the contrary viewpoint was taken by an- 
other girl, with disastrous results. The fact that 
she needed help was recorded in the usual way, and 
she was urged to report for special treatment. 
This she declined to do, refusing to accept food for 
which she could not pay. Every effort was taken to 
make it easy for her but to no avail. A highly devel- 
oped sense of pride prevented. The school authori- 
ties were helpless. She died some months later of 
pernicious anemia in a city hospital. 

Another child was a cardiac case. She also had 
bad tonsils and was generally in poor condition. 
For several weeks she was built up through special 
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Pupils requiring a heavy noon meal receive such dishes as succotash, tomato and 
lettuce salad with mayonnaise, rice custard, an apple and one or more bottles of milk. 


diets for the removal of her tonsils. Upon her 
return to school her lunches were carefully checked 
to build up her health generally. This work was 
carried on for the four years she was in school. 
When she was graduated she was an exceedingly 
attractive and smart young woman. 

Finally, as a fourth source of information per- 
taining to special diet cases, there is the teacher. 
Frequently, she will notice a child who needs help 
and will send her to the dietitian. If the child is 
able to finance her own lunches her tray is checked 
daily and she receives advice on the proper selec- 
tion of foods. If there is a lack of funds school 
relief comes to the rescue. 

School relief offers its own problems, many of 
which can be handled only with the greatest 
amount of tact and diplomacy. Everything possible 
is done to minimize in the girl’s mind the fact that 
she is receiving charity. Sometimes minor tasks 
in the faculty lunchroom will ease wounds to pride 
injured through being obliged to receive special 
lunch tickets. In other instances similar to those 
already mentioned, some arrangement is made 
whereby the pupil reimburses the school after 
her graduation when she becomes self-supporting. 

Sometimes upon the advice of the school doctor 
a child may be given two or three meals a day. 
When a special diet is ordered, the tray is checked 
carefully each day. One girl may be on a strict 
starch-free and sugar-free diet; another may re- 
port for attention three times daily, her diet calling 
for plenty of milk and fresh vegetables; others 
come two or three times daily for extra milk. 
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Presupposing that the pupil has breakfast and 
an adequate dinner, she is given an ordinary lunch- 
eon comprising vegetable soup, made of a meat 
stock with plenty of vegetables, and served with 
crackers, a custard bread pudding, made with an 
egg meringue topping, and a bottle of milk. Extra 
nourishment, if necessary, is supplied by adding 
another bottle of milk. 

A typical medium energy-producing lunch con- 
sists of an egg salad, a bottle of milk, chocolate 
pudding with whipped cream and an orange. A 
heavy lunch for those requiring it includes a dish 
of succotash, a tomato and lettuce salad with 
mayonnaise dressing, a rice custard pudding and 
perhaps an apple as an addition to the dessert. 


Lunch Counter “Best Sellers” | 
Submitted by 

FLORENCE LEE 

Cafeteria Manager, Rock Island Senior High School, | 

Rock Island, Ill. 


Main Dishes 


Homemade hot chili—10c a large portion or 5c a half | 
| portion, including crackers. 
| Hot hamburger in a bun with relish or mustard. 
Mashed potatoes and gravy (No. 8 dipper). 
Creamed veal and peas on toast. 
Spaghetti baked with tomatoes and bacon. 


Desserts 


Washington cream pie—sponge cake with varied cus- 
tard fillings, vanilla, orange or chocolate. 
Chocolate pudding. 
Ice cream. 
| (All sell for 5c except the large bowl of chili) | 


“1 


or 





Every inducement is made to get the girls to eat 
some lettuce daily. Whenever possible it is used 
in sandwiches and pupils bringing their luncheon 
with them are checked up to see that they eat some 
lettuce either at the school or at home. 

Most of the pupils on relief, however, need sub- 
stantial food, and they all take the same menu each 
day. There is a daily change of menu, of course, 
and over a period of time just as great variety is 
provided as possible. It is significant to note that 
one of the school relief girls has just won first prize 
for dress material design offered by the Interna- 
tional Silk Guild and another won the St. Gaudens’ 
medal for fine art last term. 

In conclusion, it is significant to consider the 
result of one term’s work. There were 100 girls in 
the entire nutrition group. Of these seven pupils 
gained 11 pounds; thirteen gained 2 pounds; twelve 
gained 3 pounds; eleven gained 4 pounds; twelve 
gained 5 pounds; three gained 6 pounds, and four 
groups of two gained 7, 8, 9 and 10 pounds each. 

To a day overcrowded with a thousand and one 
minor details special diets add new responsibilities, 
involving both actual labor and rare diplomacy in 
dealing with pupils and parents as well as with 
other members of the school organization. Yet as 
already indicated, there is no phase of the dieti- 
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tian’s work which brings quite the same sense of 
satisfaction as receiving a pale, sickly, nervous 
child during the first days of a term and as the days 
progress watching her respond to the call of health 
through proper feeding. 





Pupils Make Own Sandwiches 


The urgent need to reduce prices, coupled with the un- 
attractive appearance of a sandwich that is made at ten 
o’clock in the forenoon and not eaten until one or two in the 
afternoon, has resulted in a unique plan of sandwich making 
at Washington Irving High School, New York City. Louise 
E. Clark, manager, explains that all the bread is buttered 
and the fillings prepared before they begin serving. 

“Two buttered sides of bread are put together and stacked 
with a half sheet of 12 by 12 wax paper between each sand- 
wich,” Miss Clark explains. “The wax paper hastens service 
and protects the bread against handling. We arrange whole 
wheat, rye and white bread in piles of five. 

“A tray of bread and two kinds of filling are placed on 
the counter. As the pupil passes through the line, she indi- 
cates the bread and filling she wants and the counter worker 
places the filling on the top piece of bread. When the pupil 
gets to her table, she just slides the bottom piece of bread 
out, places it over the filling and her sandwich is made. 

“For soft fillings, we use a No. 40 ice cream scoop, thereby 
guaranteeing standardization of portions and a definite net 
yield. Since we started this plan, our sandwich business has 
increased 100 per cent. All our sandwiches are five cents.” 
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GELATINE for Iempting 


Easily Digested Dishes ate 


HENROTIN 
HOSPITAL 


i ee a a oe 


Miss Blanche Joseph, chief of dietetics 
at Henrotin Hospital in Chicago, says: 
*‘No matter what other foods are 
given, the body always needs protein 
for the replacement of waste and the 
building of new tissue. For the sick 
and convalescent here we often arrange to have the protein in the form of gelatine because it 
lends itself to a wide variety of palatable dishes and makes it easy for patients to get protein’s 
metabolism-stimulating effects.” 








HERE IS ONE OF MISS JOSEPH'S FAVORITE RECIPES 
Rose Apples in Mint Jelly (50 servings) 


2/3 Cup Knox Gelatine 2 Heads Cabbage, finely shredded 

3 Cups Cold Water 2 Cups Sugar 

6 Cups Hot Water 1 Cup Lemon Juice 

Green Coloring 8 Tablespoonfuls Spearmint Flavoring 
3 Cans Rose Apples 1 Teaspoonful Salt 


Pour cold water in bowl and sprinkle gelatine on top of water. Add sugar, salt and 
hot water and stir until dissolved. Add green coloring, lemon juice and flavoring. Cool. 
Drain Rose Apples and stuff with finely shredded cabbage. Mold in individual molds. 
Serve on chicory with mayonnaise. 











THERE IS NO FINER GELATINE 


for the diet of the sick than Knox Gelatine. It is purer the diet of convalescent, post-operative, tubercular, and 
than U.S.P. requirements and is free of pathogenic, gas, or chronically ill patients, because it is one of the most 
acid-forming bacteria. As carefully made and supervised easily assimilated forms of protein. Patients appreciate 
as an ampule solution. Gelatine may be used freely in the variety it adds to the regular hospital regimen. 


PREFERRED BY HOSPITAL AUTHORITIES 
COMMENDED TO THOSE IN CHARGE OF SCHOOLS 


K N OX ceELatTine 


Also manufacturers of Knox Jell (flavored) for Institutions 






KNOX GELATINE LABORATORIES, 467 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. | 
| _z.. Please send me FREE your booklets, “Feeding Sick Patients,” “Feeding Diabetic 
; co ey Patients” and “Reducing Diets.” 
| waSSS Name : 
Address ee ee eee, SRNL RAS eS I A ARC EN Re EN Te BO | 
t Wooo sSacecctinio ecto tia tmtaei eee ee : 
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Better School Practices 


Report to Parents Stresses 
Health Habits 


The vital importance of health and 
character education is strongly empha- 
sized in the schools of the District of 
Columbia. This is shown by the 
monthly report of the pupil sent home 
to the parent, in which three-fourths 
of the printed page is devoted to health 
habits and character traits. 

A note to the parent at the beginning 
of the report states, “The responsibility 
for health habits and character train- 
ing rests upon both home and school. 
We ask your cooperation in the devel- 
opment of the following health habits 
and character traits.” Following this 
is a list of fifteen well known health 
habits which can be practiced only in 
the home and are beyond the reach of 
the teacher. There is also a list of 
character traits for both the home and 
the school, with space opposite each for 
a comment by the teacher upon recog- 
nition of special pupil achievement. 

The report continues to state, “This 
report indicates the pupil’s progress in 
school work and in those essential 
health habits, traits of character and 
attributes of mind that make for 
wholesome living and good citizen- 
ship.” Thus our effort is to make the 
school a vital institution, reaching into 
the home and into life in the future. 

No longer is physical education con- 
sidered a special subject isolated from 
general education. There has been a 
broadening of the viewpoint of both 
educators and specialists. Physical 
education is now acknowledged to be a 
phase of education which concerns it- 
self not only with the physical growth 
and development of the child along 
with his physical well being, but also 
aims to promote those mental, social 
and moral qualities which make for 
good citizenship—REBECCA STONE- 
ROAD, Director of Physical Education, 
Public Schools, District of Columbia. 


A Successful County 
Institute 


In Preston County, W. Va., we have 
had no traditional institute for four 
years. Last summer 50 per cent of 
our teachers were in normal schools 
and colleges. To each of them, while 
they were in school, we sent the fol- 
lowing request: “What one thing have 
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you learned in your summer’s work 
that you want to pass on to your fel- 
low teachers?” 

The assistant county superintendent 
compiled replies. A list of eighty-two 
firms furnishing exhibits free or for 
small cost was compiled. Another list 
contained sixty places supplying edu- 
cational maps and travel booklets free. 
The third list was miscellaneous and 
contained the names of thirteen firms. 
The total places listed were 155. 

All the suggestions, outlines and 
information mentioned were mimeo- 
graphed and compiled in pamphlet 
form. On the front cover was the 
school calendar for the year. On the 
next to the last page a suggested so- 
cialized schedule for primary grades 
was printed, while the last page con- 
tained a simple lesson plan. The mate- 
rial totaled twenty-five pages. 


Discussion Leaders Chosen 


Ten days before the institute I 
called into the superintendent’s office 
three elementary principals and teach- 
ers. One was chosen to be chairman 
of a discussion group of teachers that 
would come to the institute from one- 
room schools. The second was to be 
chairman of a group representing two 
to five-room schools. The third was to 
head a group coming from schools of 
more than five rooms. Together we 
formulated a list of twenty-six ques- 
tions for group discussion at the com- 
ing institute. 

On the morning of September 6 the 
institute opened with a devotional and 
song period. The superintendent and 
his assistant made inspirational talks, 
following which a male quartet chosen 
from the teachers sang three numbers. 
At 10:50 one of the elementary prin- 
cipals who had attended the N. E. A. 
meeting at Washington gave a fifteen- 
minute report of what he had gleaned. 
A string quartet of elementary pupils 
entertained for fifteen minutes. From 
11:30 until 12:00 an open forum, 
which centered around the twenty-five- 
page pamphlet previously mentioned 


(each teacher had a copy), was con- 
ducted. Anyone was permitted to ask 
questions. 

At 1:30 the institute reassembled 
and was entertained by fifteen min- 
utes of instrumental music played by 
elementary teachers who belonged to 
the institute. Our music instructor 
has charge of the entire county and 
had worked up the quartet and or- 
chestra for this special occasion. 

Two of our elementary teachers had 
taken an Omnibus College course dur- 
ing the summer months. They had 
gone to the Pacific Coast; they talked 
entertainingly of their experiences for 
thirty minutes. 

A chorus in which sixteen elemen- 
tary school teachers voluntarily par- 
ticipated sang. Our music instructor 
then reviewed the contemplated music 
program for the year. He supplied each 
teacher with mimeographed copies, 
which are now in use. 

From 2:40 until 3:40 the group 
meetings were conducted under the 
leadership of the three chairmen 
chosen ten days before. Two of the 
groups ran beyond 4 o’clock because 
of interest in discussions. 

Institute lasted only a little more 
than four hours and not a dull mo- 
ment was experienced. 


High School Institute Similar 


Our high school institute was some- 
what on the same plan. Just before 
lunch we all motored two miles to 
visit an art colony made up of tal- 
ented people from different sections of 
the country. Luncheon was served in 
the high school building. Short talks 
were volunteered. 

As in the elementary school institute 
music played an important part. In 
both institutes all participants were 
from our local schools except for the 
music supervisor, who in the case of 
the high school, came from the state 
department of education. 

The high school teachers were 
placed in four groups—social science, 
natural science, mathematics and Eng- 
lish, and vocational. The four chair- 
men had likewise been in a conference 
with the superintendent and his assist- 
ant ten days before the institute.—J us- 
TUS A. DEAHL, Superintendent, Pres- 
ton County Schools, Ringwood, W. Va. 


If you have practical suggestions that might help other 
school admimstrators T he NATION'S SCHOOLS will 
be happy to have them for inclusion on this page 
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ELECTRICALLY CONTROLLED 
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Interlaken School, Interlaken, New York — Equipped with the Modutrol System. 
Architects and Engineers, Bley & Lyman, Buffalo, N. ¥Y.; General Contractors, Swartout & 
Rowley, Rochester, N. Y.; Heating Contractors, Frank G. Cook and Son, Kenmore, N.Y. 


for LASTING PRECISION 


Lee modulation of heating and ventilating is possible only under 
















positive and accurate control. The Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Modutrol™ System, by maintaining dampers, valves and louvers in 
precisely the correct position, produces True Modulation, with 
precise and unvarying results at all times. Being electrically con- 
trolled, the Modutrol System is as modern as electricity itself. It will 


be modern in years to come. The Modutrol System is adaptable to 


— . . . . . . . ™ 
© an caidas any equipment which it is to control, rather than requiring such equip 
Minneepolis-Honeywell Con- ment to be adapted to it. Our engineer in or near your city will be 


trols, especially designed and 
coordinated to automatically gov- 
ern and correlate all functions of 
any size or type of heating, ven- 


glad to assist in improving the operation of your heating and 


tilating or air conditioning system ventilating system. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 
so that it will perform at its best 
in producing the results desired. 2820 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


MINNEAPOLIS -HONEYWELL 
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NEWS IN REVIEW °<«<«- 





Boston Latin School Celebrates 300 Years 
of Secondary Education in Its Own Right 


Boston Latin School, founder of sec- 
ondary school education in America, 
celebrated its 300th anniversary on 
April 22-23. 

The commemorating exercises took 
various forms. The locations of the 
previous school buildings were marked, 
and a reproduction of the first Boston 
Latin School was placed on its original 
site on the grounds of the present City 
Hall. 

On Monday afternoon, April 22, an 
elaborate pageant recalling some of 
the outstanding episodes in the history 
of the school was held in the audi- 
torium of the new building. The exer- 
cises closed with military drill by the 
school regiments, after which guests 
were permitted to inspect the building. 

Tuesday afternoon, April 23, exer- 


cises were held at Symphony Hall, 
with instrumental music by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, singing by the 
Harvard Glee Club, addresses by the 
governor, the mayor, distinguished 
graduates of the school and educators. 

An alumni banquet in the evening 
concluded the formal celebration. 

Funds were solicited from alumni 
for a scholarship fund in honor of the 
late Henry Pennypacker, head master. 
The scholarships will apply toward the 
college education of promising gradu- 
ates. 

This public school, founded April 23, 
1635, has always ranked near the top 
in American preparatory schools, and 
the anniversary of its founding is be- 
ing made a cause for celebration in 
high schools all over the country. 





Retirement Plan for 
Paducah City Schools 


A teachers’ retirement plan has been 
unanimously approved by the board 
of education at Paducah, Ky., for 
teachers in the city schools. This fixes 
voluntary retirement between the ages 
of sixty and seventy, and compulsory 
retirement at seventy years. 

The plan provides that the board 
shall contribute annually an amount 
at least equal to the total contribution 
of the teachers. A tax of $0.03 on each 
$100 worth of taxable property was 
imposed to support the teachers’ re- 
tirement system. 

Teachers contribute 2, 3 or 4 per 
cent of their salaries, depending upon 
their age. Upon retirement, the teacher 
receives an annuity based upon her an- 
nual salary and the years of service 
she has had in Paducah schools. 





Plans Weskan Landscaping 


Plans for landscaping the school 
grounds of the Weskan Consolidated 
Schools, Weskan, Kan., are progress- 
ing with the additional planting of new 
evergreens and shrubs. The handicaps 
formerly imposed by dry weather and 
extreme drought have been overcome 
in measure by the installation of a 
more adequate water system, and an 
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effort is being made to prove that ever- 
greens will thrive on the plains if given 
the proper care. This project is arous- 
ing much interest in the community 
and will extend over a period of years. 





Harvard Exempts Best 
Prep Pupils From Exams 


Graduates of twenty-six preparatory 
schools that have cooperated in doing 
original work for the improvement of 
methods of teaching and content of 
curriculum will be admitted to Har- 
vard College without examination next 
autumn, provided they stand in the 
upper seventh of their class. 

Two hundred and eighty American 
colleges and universities have ap- 
proved the plan of an eight-year ex- 
perimental study being conducted 
under the guidance of a committee of 
the commission on the relation of sec- 
ondary school and college of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. The 
Carnegie Foundation and the General 
Education Board are also sponsors of 
the study. 

The plan provides that a small group 
of preparatory schools be set free by 
the colleges to engage in improvement 
of the work of the secondary school, 
and that the colleges agree to accept 
pupils from these schools without re- 





gard to unit requirements now in force. 
Harvard’s announcement names the 


following schools: Beaver Country 
Day School, Chestnut Hill, Mass.; Uni- 
versity of Chicago High School; 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago; 
Friends’ Central School, Overbrook, 
Pa.; Germantown Friends’ School, 
Philadelphia; George School, George, 
Pa.; John Burroughs School, St. 
Louis; Milton Academy, Milton, 
Mass.; North Shore Country Day 
School, Winnetka, Ill.; Tower Hill 
High School, Wilmington, Dei. 

Altoona High School, Altoona, Pa.; 
Bronxville High School, Bronxville, 
N. Y.; Cheltenham Township High 
School, Elkins Park, Pa.; Tulsa High 
School, Tulsa, Okla.; Denver High 
Schools; Eagle Rock High School, Los 
Angeles; Lincoln School, New York 
City; Fieldston School, New York 
City; New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Ill.; Pelham Me- 
morial High School, Pelham, N. Y.; 
University High School, Oakland, 
Calif.; Ohio State University Demon- 
stration School, Columbus, Ohio; Rad- 
nor Township High School, Wayne, 
Pa.; Roosevelt High School, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Shaker High School, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio, and Wisconsin 
High School, Madison, Wis. 





Scholarship Is Contest Prize 


A four-year university scholarship 
is the first prize for the winning essay 
on the subject “The Value of Time in 
Education,” and a complete self-regu- 
lating time and program system is the 
school prize offered in a contest being 
conducted by the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation in com- 
memoration of the 300th anniversary 
of high school education in America. 
State prizes for pupils are wrist. 
watches, and the schools attended by 
state winners will be awarded athletic 
event timers. 





Course for School Engineers 


A summer school course for engi- 
neers and custodians will be held at the 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
June 10-15, where courses in the prac- 
tical working knowledge of heating, 
ventilation, sanitation and mainte- 
nance will be given. Three training 
classes are to be carried on, one for 
men who are attending the school for 
the first time and want a general 
knowledge of public school custodial- 
engineering work, one for advanced 
students, and one for men who want 
special instruction to assist them in ob- 
taining a state steam engineer’s license. 
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SCHOOL WARDROBES 
AND folding WALLS 


Fairhurst Wardrobes care for more pupils than do other wardrobes 
of equal dimensions. All parts subject to stress are amply rugged. In 
the open position the doors are entirely out of the way at the ends 
of each compartment.The doors pivot, there are no rollers or wheels, 
no track or slots on the floor. The operation is simple, smooth, and 
quiet.The interior arrangement remains unchanged, and aisles and 
interiors are free from obstructions whether the doors are opened 
or closed. Sagging of floors does not affect operation of doors in any 
way. All wardrobes furnished complete in wood or metal, including 


hooks and hangers. 





. - r Tw , . 7 |r 
Also Cf? Fairhurst folding walls. Lock rigidly into place. AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY ¢ OMPANY 
May be furnished with black boards and continuous chalk rail. 30 CHURCH STRE ET, NEW YORK, N.Y. * TELEPHONE CORTLANDT 7-8100 
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School Plants Under Construction 








LONG BEACH, CALIF. — Contracts 
have been let for the administration 
building of the John Dewey Vocational 
Junior High School, which includes the 
continuation high school, amounting to 
$108,643. Plans for the A, C and E 
buildings of the Alexander Hamilton 
Junior High School have been ap- 
proved by the state division of archi- 
tecture. 

Los ANGELES.—The program of 
school structural work in this city was 
recently carried a step further when 
projects amounting to 
started on eleven 


construction 
$1,027,738 were 
schools. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Contracts amount- 
ing to $1,033,476 have been granted for 
construction of the Marina Junior 
High School and the Glen Park Ele- 
mentary School. 

TALLEYVILLE, DEL.—Construction 
has been started on the $100,000 addi- 
tion to the Alfred I. du Pont School, a 
gift to the school from Mr. du Pont. 

C HI1CAG0.—Two ground-breaking 
ceremonies started the construction on 
the Leyden School and the $500,000 
Oakenwood School. Both these schools 
are replacing portables, the first, 
twenty-one, and the second, fifteen. 

BLOOMINGTON, IND.—A new admin- 
istration building for Indiana Univer- 
sity is to be built with funds amounting 
to $400,000, $280,000 of which is a gov- 
ernment loan and $120,000 a govern- 
ment gift. 

CoLBY, KAN.—A public address sys- 
tem that may also be utilized to broad- 
cast educational radio programs is 
being built into the community high 
school now being erected. Construc- 
tion was begun on the $179,000 build- 
ing in January, and it is scheduled for 
completion next January. The PWA 
is financing 30 per cent of the cost. 

DeETROIT.—Plans for a new Western 
High School to replace the one de- 
stroyed by fire on February 26 were 
authorized on March 11 by the board 
of education. Since the city’s bonding 
limit has been reached, the board is 
proceeding on the assumption that a 
$1,000,000 appropriation will be se- 
cured from FERA funds to meet this 
emergency. 

KALISPELL, MoONT.—Bids for the re- 
modeling of the high school, a $200,000 
project, were let on March 22, and 
work was scheduled to start ten days 
later. 

ARLINGTON, N. J.—A $310,000 PWA 
loan is being used by the Kearny 
school board to rebuild the Roosevelt 
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High School. Work will be divided into 
two wings, the second one replacing the 
building now in use after the first wing 
has been completed. 

BAYONNE, N. J.—A new high school 
building is being erected at a cost of 
$1,281,000, financed by the PWA. Fan- 
ning and Shaw are the architects. 
When it is completed next spring, each 
of the eighty classrooms will be 
equipped with a loud speaker system 
connecting them with the principal’s 
office. 

MILLBURN, N. J.—Construction of a 
new school will start May 15. The 
structure of Colonial design will have 
six classrooms, a kindergarten and a 
gymnasium, with provision for addi- 
tion of six classrooms and an audi- 
torium at any time. The initial unit 
will cost about $117,000. It will be 
ready for use in the fall of 1936. 

De Ruyter, N. Y.—Work started on 
the new central school building on 
April 1. When completed, the $141,541 
structure will serve three counties. A 
federal grant amounting to $42,300 is 
being used partly to finance the work. 

HAMMONDSPORT, N. Y.— Concrete 
has been poured at the new grade and 
high school, the $119,000 plant de- 
signed by R. R. Graham and scheduled 
for completion by September 1. 

New YorK CitTy.—Four building 
projects are under way following the 
award of contracts totaling $1,856,831 
for the Tottenville High School, Staten 
Island; the junior high school in Man- 
hattan, P. S. 48, and additions to 
P. S. 225, Brooklyn, and P. S. 201. 
Repairs and alterations in the Julia 
Richman High School amounting to 
$5,126 have also been approved. 

NoRTH SYRACUSE, N. Y.—A bond 
issue of $132,000 to finance the 14-room 
addition to the high school was ap- 
proved by the residents of District 12. 
The addition, a two-story structure 
built on to the east end of the present 
building, will enlarge the high school 
to twenty-seven rooms. King & King, 
Syracuse, are the architects. 


HENDERSON, N. C.—The $240,000 
contract for a two-story high school 
plant was awarded recently. The 


building, designed by Eric G. Flan- 
nagan, will include an auditorium, a 
gymnasium, a library, a cafeteria and 
thirty classrooms. 

HIRAM, OHI0.—Hiram College is 
building a $165,000 auditorium-gymna- 
sium to replace the administration 
building destroyed by fire last Novem- 
ber. Junior W. Everhard of Cleveland 





is the architect of the building, which 
is Georgian Colonial in design and will 
contain social rooms for the students 
and temporarily house the administra- 
tive offices. 

CRANSTON, R. I.—Contracts have 
been signed for the $415,000 addition 
to the Hugh B. Bain school. When the 
school was first built, it was to have 
twenty-five rooms, but it was never 
completed. The addition will provide 
gymnasium, auditorium, manual labor 
rooms and will almost double the pres- 
ent capacity of the school. It is being 
financed by the PWA. 

ANDERSON, S. C.—A $100,000 bond 
issue to finance the erection of a junior 
high school was passed March 12. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—The North- 
Knoxville Junior High School, a $201,- 
421 project, the Park City-Lowry 
School, at $147,814, and the $44,767 
Beaumont addition are now under con- 
struction. 

HENDERSON, TEX.—Two resident 
houses which had belonged to the school 
district and were on the site chosen for 
the new high school were moved before 
work on the $150,000 building could be 
begun. 

MILWAUKEE.—Under construction is 
the new John Dewey Junior High 
School at a cost of $110,000. A three- 
story, reenforced concrete building, it 
will have sixteen classrooms, a gymna- 
sium and an auditorium when com- 
pleted. Lindl and Schutte, Inc., are 
the architects. 





Mississippi Surveys Its 
School Plant Facilities 


Surprising facts concerning the Mis- 
sissippi school plant situation were re- 
vealed by a study of 5,554 public 
schools in the state made by W. G. 
Eckles, state director of school build- 
ing service, as a CWA project. 

It was found that: 

1. Eighty-three thousand school chil- 
dren were without publicly-owned 
school plant facilities of any descrip- 
tion. 

2. The average investment in the 
school plant per child enrolled was 
$69 as compared with a national aver- 
age of $250. 

3. Many schools were without water 
supply and sanitary facilities. 

4. While Mississippi’s investment in 
the school plant is low, she has in- 
vested 0.58 per cent of her total 
taxable wealth as compared with a 
national investment of 0.40 per cent 
of the taxable wealth. 

This survey will be used as a basis 
for planning school plant improvement. 
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.. + AND ANOTHER SENSATION in food preparing 
equipment! To meet kitchen needs even more completely 
. . - Hobart introduces this new 15-QUART MIXER in 
the famous Hobart line. Model A-150 is a High Efficiency, 
Heavy Duty, Bench Type Mixer .. . Ball Bearings through- 
out. It is designed and built to duplicate the success of 
the popular A-120, 12-quart mixer of the same type. It is 
operated by a motor—designed for this machine—with 
ample SURPLUS POWER. 

The A-150 operates a full line of LARGE CAPACITY 
ATTACHMENTS. With all its power it is compact and 
quiet. The gears are constantly in mesh in a special lubri- 
cant insuring extremely quiet operation and long life. 
Speeds (3 speeds carefully selected for kitchen use) may 
be changed under normal loads without switching off the 
motor. Learn how easy it is to own this splendid new 


Efficiency Mixer. Fill out and mail the coupon now. 


‘HOBART 


a 
Hobart-Crescent Model “AM-5” is the newest in a complete line 
of Dishwashers for any school requirement. The ultimate in 
compact, high-speed, semi-automatic dishwashing equipment . . . 
this De Luxe model has fourteen important new features and 
improvements. 


POTATO PEELERS 

Right now the need for these machines is greater than for years. 
They peel just “Skin Deep” . . . no excessive peel loss. Available 
in both Bench Type and Pedestal Type. 


SLICERS 

Developed for Kitchen Use, with new Kitchen Type Feed Trough. 
New Metal Finish resists staining and tarnishing. New Type 
Sharpener prolongs life of knife. Adjustable Pressure Feed. 


FOOD CUTTERS 

Split seconds in chopping up meats, vegetables, fruits, nuts and 
other foods. Adapt themselves to big, steady jobs, or to the many 
small tasks. 
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MODEL A-150 Mixer, Bowl capacity 15 Quarts. 
Wide range of other models, with Bowl Capacities 
of 3, 5, 10, 12, 15, 20, 30, 40, 60, 80 and 110 quarts. 
Exclusive Hobart Air Whip Attachment fits various 


sizes .. . of Great Advantage in many regular Bowl 
Operations, through aeration. 


AIR WHIPS 


THE new and better way to WHIP CREAM for generous 
servings on salads and desserts. 3 or more quarts of delicious 
whipped cream from 1 quart of liquid cream. Also available 
as Attachment for Hobart Mixers. 


Sold by Leading Kitchen Outfitters 
Nationwide Service Organization 





THE HOBART MFG. CO., Dept. H-75, Troy, Ohio 


Please send me details of new A-150 Mixer. Also informa- 
tion on machines checked: 


0 Dishwashers (1 Potato Peelers 1 Air Whips (0 Slicers 
D Air Whip Attachment for Hobart Mixers 0 Food Cutters 








Bequests 








Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me., 
has received a bequest of approxi- 
mately $483,624 from the estate of 
Thomas H. Hubbard. Mr. Hubbard was 
a retired lawyer and former treasurer 
of the International Banking Corpora- 
tion. 


Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn., is the recipient of a gift of 
$300,000 made by the Surdna Founda- 
tion, which was established some years 
ago by the late John E. Andrus, 
capitalist. This money is to be used 
for the establishment of the John E. 
Andrus department of government. 


Leading educational institutions are 
included among beneficiaries named in 
the will of Ione M. Spears of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Princeton University is left 
$250,000 outright and Polytechnic 
Preparatory Country Day School, 
Brooklyn, is likewise remembered. 


The sixty-eight-acre estate at Irv- 
ington-on-Hudson of Mrs. T. Coleman 
du Pont, widow of the former United 
States senator from Delaware, has 
been left to Columbia University. The 
estate, estimated at $261,000, probably 
will be used in studies of landscape 
architecture conducted by the Colum- 
bia school of architecture. Until now 
the landscape architecture courses 
have been largely academic. Columbia 
is expected to take possession of the 
estate about July 1. A fund sufficient 
for three years’ maintenance of the 
estate accompanied the gift. 





Nassau College Will 
Open in September 


Nassau College of the University of 
New York, located on the fifteen-acre 
estate of the late Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam S. Hofstra, will be opened by the 
university in September, according to 
Chancellor Harry Woodburn Chase. 

The disposal of the estate, “The 
Netherlands,” which has an assessed 
valuation of $195,000 was left to the 
discretion of the trustees by Mrs. Hof- 
stra when she died in 1933, and speci- 
fied, in her will, that the grounds and 
buildings were to be used in some way 
as a memorial to her husband. Through 
the efforts of Dr. T. P. Calkins, direc- 
tor of the bureau of appointments, the 
property was presented to N. Y. U. 

The program offered by the college 
will include a liberal arts curriculum, 
a teacher training center, a commerce 
division for evening students, adult 
education and educational research. 
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Hold American Physical 
Education Convention 


The fortieth convention of the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association 
was held in Pittsburgh, April 24-25. 
This meeting marked the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the asso- 
ciation, and was attended by William 
G. Anderson, the only remaining mem- 
ber of the original group. 

Among the speakers were George S. 
Vincent, former president of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation; John W. Stude- 
baker, United States commissioner of 
education; E. V. McCollum, Johns 
Hopkins School of Hygiene and Pub- 
lic Health; James N. Rule, superin- 
tendent of public instruction for Penn- 
sylvania, and Ben G. Graham, super- 
intendent of Pittsburgh schools. 





School Administrators Conference 


The sixth annual school administra- 
tors conference will be held at George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., June 24-26. It is expected 
that more than 1,000 Southern school 
executives will attend the conference, 
which is given by the department of 
school administration of the college. 





Radio Education Groups Meet 


The sixth annual Institute for Edu- 
cation by Radio combined with the 
fifth annual assembly of the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Educa- 
tion is meeting May 6-8 at Ohio State 
University, Columbus. Among the 
speakers are Philip G. Loucks, execu- 
tive director, National Association of 
Broadcasters; Anning S. Prall, chair- 
man, Federal Communications Com- 
mission; Judith C. Waller, educational 





director, N. B. C.; Agnes Samuelson, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Iowa; F. L. Redefer, secretary, 
Progressive Education Association, 
and George R. Bryant, supervisor, 
emergency schools, Ohio ERA. 





Penmanship Convention Held 


The three-day convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Penmanship 
Teachers and Supervisors was held 
April 4-6 in New York City. Hand- 
writing in business and economic life, 
its cultural importance and its place 
in a modern educational program were 
stressed by the speakers among whom 
were Dr. Lizzie E. Rector, assistant 
superintendent of New York public 
schools; Dr. Paul R. Mort, director of 
the school of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Dr. John 
S. Roberts, assistant superintendent in 
charge of secondary schools in New 
York City, and George M. McCaffery, 
Merchants Association, New York. 
Miss Bertha A. Connor of Boston was 
reelected president of the association. 





Music Supervisors Hold 
14th Annual Conference 


The annual meeting of the Eastern 
Music Supervisors Conference in Pitts- 
burgh was attended by 1,200 music 
teachers and supervisors. 

George L. Lindsay, director of mu- 
sic, Philadelphia, was elected presi- 
dent. The other officers are Laura 
Bryant, supervisor of music, Ithaca, 
N. Y., first vice president; F. Colwell 
Conklin, director of music, Larchmont, 
N. Y., second vice president; Elizabeth 
Beach, director of music, Syracuse, 
N. Y., secretary, and Clarence Wells, 
East Orange, N. J., the new treasurer. 





May 6-8—National Advisory Council on Ra- 
dio in Education, Columbus, Ohio. 


May 17-18—American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

May 20-22—American Association for Adult 
Education, Milwaukee. 

June 17-19—Child Development and Parent 
Educational Conference, Iowa City, Iowa. 

June 24-26—School Administrators Confer- 
ence, George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

June 30-July 5—Nationa]l Education Asso- 
ciation, Denver. 


July 30-Aug. 1—Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania State College. 


Aug. 10-17—World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations, Oxford, England. 


Sept. 23-25—Council of School Superin- 
tendents, Cities and Villages of New 
York, Saranac Inn. 





Coming Meetings 


Oct. 7-10—American Public Health Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Oct. 10—Wyoming Education Association, 
Casper. 


Oct. 24-26—West Virginia State Education 
Association, Charleston. 


Oct. 31-Nov. 2—Iowa State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

Nov. 1-2—Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Lawrence, Manhattan, Hays, Dodge 
City, Hutchinson and Chanute, 

Nov. 7-9—Colorado Education Association, 
Denver, Pueblo and Grand Junction, 
simultaneously. 

Nov. 25-26—New York State Teachers As- 
sociation, House of Delegates, Albany. 
Nov. 25-27—South Dakota Education Asso- 

ciation, Aberdeen. 

Dec. 26-28—Pennsylvania State Education 

Association, Harrisburg. 
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TO BUILD 
WISELY 


@ You can educate a youth only once. The job must be 





done without recourse to second attempts. 


In the same way, the sanitary equipment of a school 
building should be chosen carefully—to secure full, effi- 
cient, dependable service. That fixtures for school build- 
ings designed and manufactured by Crane Co. have met 
the demands of time proves that they are worthy beyond 


argument, and they cost no more. 


NEW THURSTEND 
DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


These new fountains feature the NEWERA 
bubbler, with vandal-proof attachment and 
a vitreous china receptacle. Automatic stream 
regulator. Provides sanitary, low-cost drink- 
ing facilities for factories, schools, railway 
and bus terminals, gasoline filling sta- 


tions, tourist camps and public buildings. 





Pedestal Type No. C 9155 





Wall Type No. C 9158 


~>CRANE 


CRANE CoO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS « NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


VALVES, FITTINGS, FABRICATED PIPE, PUMPS, HEATING AND PLUMBING MATERIAL 
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Institute of Public Affairs 
at University of Denver 


An Institute of Public Affairs is 
being held at the University of Denver 
from June 18 to August 28, under the 
direction of the summer school and the 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Social Sciences. It will be divided into 
five units: education, economics, gov- 
ernment, sociology and _ philosophy, 
with two weeks for each subject. 

Among the lecturers scheduled for 
the course are John W. Studebaker, 
United States commissioner of educa- 
tion; Dr. Henry Lester Smith, presi- 
dent of the National Education 
Association; Dr. A. J. Stoddard, presi- 
dent of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the N. E. A.; Dr. Rufus 
von Kleinsmid, president of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California; Isador Lu- 
bin, head of the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics; Dr. Earl Eubank, depart- 
ment of sociology, University of Cali- 
fornia, and Dr. T. V. Smith, professor 
of philosophy, University of Chicago. 





Wyoming Passes Equalization Bill 


Of the many school bills presented 
to the Wyoming state legislature, the 
equalization bill was almost the only 
one that was passed. This provides 


that a portion of the sales tax be turned 
over to the state board of education, 
which will distribute it among the 
schools most desperately in need, ex- 
pending as long as the funds last. 





Unemployed Retrained by 
Vocational Education 


Thousands of unemployed have been 
trained in new fields and placed back 
at work, and others, meeting new re- 
quirements, have been kept at work 
through adjustment training by s.ate 
departments of vocational education, 
according to John W. Studebaker, 
commissioner of education. 

The most practical examples cited 
are those from Williamsport, Pa., and 
Lincoln, Neb. In Williamsport, schools 
and civic and business groups coop- 
erate in retraining persons out of work 
and placing them in employment with 
local industries. When fifty rubber 
workers lost their jobs because the 
plant closed, they were retrained and 
are now working in a silk factory. 

In Lincoln, the city firemen were in 
danger of losing their jobs following 
the passage of an ordinance requiring 
them to take an additional examina- 
tion. Evening classes were opened by 
the vocational department and the fire- 
men kept their jobs. 





Nine Recommendations Made in Report of 


Commission on Retarded and Gifted Children 


By Warren W. Coxe 


Director, Educational Research Division, 
New York State Education Department 


The Commission on Mentally Re- 
tarded and Gifted Children in the 
State of New York, established by 
joint session of the legislature in 1931, 
has recently made a report to the re- 
gents of the University of the State 
of New York. 

Nine recommendations are made. 
Briefly stated, they are as follows: 

1. Complete abandonment of the 
traditional grade organization in 
which a grade means a definite level 
of achievement before promotion and 
a procedure common to all in the class 
is urged. 

2. A judicious combination of many 
plans for meeting pupil differences 
and pupil needs such as coaching 
teachers, activity programs and abil- 
ity grouping is recommended. 

3. Each city should make a careful 
survey to locate the retarded and 
gifted children and then organize 
classes for them. 
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4. Special classes should be organ- 
ized in all central rural schools. 

5. In small rural schools psycho- 
logical tests should be given to all the 
duller children so the teacher may un- 
derstand their limitations better. 

6. Rural schools should be reorgan- 
ized into larger administrative units 
so that there will be enough children 
to warrant the organization of special 
classes. 

7. The organization of special class- 
es for children of junior and senior 
high school age should be encouraged 
as well as similar classes in the ele- 
mentary school. 

8. Because the present study shows 
that there is a lack of clear recogni- 
tion of the problem presented by gift- 
ed children, the commission believes a 
survey of the state should be made to 
locate gifted children and to gather 
information which might indicate the 
kinds of training suitable for them. 





9. The state education department 
should have adequate personnel to su- 
pervise classes for mentally subnormal 
and gifted children. 

The commission found it necessary 
to study school provisions for children 
of all levels of ability in order to ar- 
rive at an adequate understanding of 
the problems presented by the men- 
tally subnormal and gifted children. 
The point of view taken throughout 
the report is that problems of chil- 
dren in these extreme groups can be 
understood only with reference to the 
problems of the in-between group. 

Recommendations 1 and 2 especially 
are of significance outside New York 
State. The other recommendations 
may, in many instances, indicate need- 
ed organization changes in other 
states. To recommend complete aban- 
donment of the traditional grade or- 
ganization appears at first sight to be 
a radical move. However, in actual 
fact a grade today does not mean a 
definite level of achievement as it was 
once conceived to mean. The signifi- 
cant thing about this recommendation 
is that the frank reeognition that the 
traditional grade should be aban- 
doned frees one’s thinking and makes 
it possible to build up a school organ- 
ization much more in accordance with 
present day social needs. 

The second recommendation natu- 
rally follows. If we do not provide for 
individual differences by means of a 
grade organization in which children 
of higher achievement are in upper 
grades and children of lower achieve- 
ment in lower grades, then we must 
think of other ways in which pupil 
differences may be met. The commis- 
sion discusses a few of these sugges- 
tions, indicating for each its possibili- 
ties and its limitations. Apparently 
in the mind of the commission the well 
organized school should make use of 
all such helpful devices instead of de- 
pending upon the elaborate develop- 
ment of any one to meet pupil needs. 





Announce 100 N. U. Scholarships 


One hundred scholarships in journal- 
ism and dramatics are being offered 
by Northwestern University for the 
1935 summer school session. Available 
to high school juniors and seniors, they 
total in value $3,200. Forty of the 
scholarships are for the National In- 
stitute for High School Journalists and 
the others are for a course in dra- 
matics and debate, limited to high 
school juniors, that is offered by the 
school of speech. Members of the fac- 
ulties of the Medill School of Journal- 
ism and the school of speech will be in 
charge of the courses. 
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When students enter this school lobby, or change The class studies Art in the proper atmosphere. Beauty 
classes, their footsteps are muffled by the floor of Sealex and distinction are given this art gallery bya richly mar- 
Linoleum, resilient and quiet underfoot. bleized pattern in Sealex Veltone Linoleum. 








What better floor for the school cafeteria than Sealex? 
It is spill-proof, and the smooth surface is easily kept 
clean and sanitary. 


In the library, concentration on studies is aided by this 
quiet-promoting Sealex Linoleum Floor. Contrasting- 
colored strips provide the interesting floor design. 








Quiet comfortable Sealex lessens nerve-strain and saves 
energy, helping students and teachers to maintain early- 
morning enthusiasm throughout afternoon classes. 


Little chance of “floor burns,” no danger of splinters 
--. On this modern gymnasium floor of Sealex Lino- 
Jeum with permanent inlaid game markers. 





When installed by authorized contractors of Bonded Floors, Sealex Linoleum is backed by a Guaranty Bond covering 
the full value of workmanship and materials. Write for full information about the use of Sealex Linoleum in yr 
new school structures or in remodeling work. No obligation. CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, N. J. Ww 
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Kimball Union Academy Makes Change in 
Coeducational Policy; Head Master Chosen 


A change in the policy of the Kimball 
Union Academy, Meriden, N. H., is 
taking place following the recent an- 
nouncement of three significant events. 

Founded in 1813 as a _ boarding 
school for boys, in 1840 the academy 
admitted girls and has remained a co- 
educational institution since. This 
spring the school decided to return to 
its original field and discontinue the 
girls’ division. Beginning with the fall 
term, registration to girls save as day 
students will be closed. Those girls 


who are at present enrolled in the 


school will be permitted to graduate. 

William R. Brewster, senior master 
at the Country Day School for Boys, 
Newton, Mass., will become head mas- 
ter of the academy in September when 
Charles A. Tracy retires after having 
been with the school for thirty years. 

An outright gift of $50,000 has been 
received by the school and there is in 
prospect an additional sum of approxi- 
mately $500,000 from the will of 
Madge Miller, daughter of the late 
Charles Miller, former editor of the 
New York Times. 





Morse New Head of Belmont Hill 


Thomas R. Morse, for the last ten 
years an instructor in English and 
head of the English department at 
Belmont Hill School, Belmont, Mass., 
has been appointed head master of the 
school to succeed the late William 
Harold Taylor. Mr. Taylor died re- 
cently at Johns Hopkins Hospital, Bal- 
timore. 





DeVeaux Receives Legacy 

The sum of $24,000, representing a 
part settlement of the interest of the 
DeVeaux School, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
in the estate of the late Albert H. 
Lewis, has been received. This marks 
another in the long list of gifts made 
by Mr. Lewis to the military school, 
most notable of which was the Lewis 
Fund, amounting at the time of his 
death in November, 1934, to $40,000. 





New Gymnasium at 
Moses Brown School 


An old stone barn on the property 
of the Moses Brown School, Provi- 
dence, R. IL. has lately been trans- 
formed into a model gymnasium for 
the lower school boys. 

This building has been in use for 
more than seventy-five years as a barn 
and later as a storeroom for motorized 
equipment; it has now been entirely 
remodeled within. New steel girders 
support the roof, which has been lined 
with an insulating material and fitted 
with a large skylight. Windows have 
been built in the gables. A new maple 
floor has been laid, and the walls wain- 
scoted eight feet high with a pressed 
wood material. An attractive entrance 
has been placed at the north side and 
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a passageway, set off from the playing 
floor by a metal grille, is just inside 
the main doorway. Lavatories have 
been installed in the basement. 





Memorial Library at Storm King 

A memorial library, honoring Mrs. 
Carlos H. Stone, wife of the former 
head master of the Storm King School, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., is being 
planned by the school alumni. In order 
that the men who knew Mrs. Stone 
when they were enrolled in the school 
may have a personal interest in the 
library, it was decided that books as 
well as money should be donated and 
that the bookplate should be designed 
by a member of the association. 





New Principal at Friends School 


Dr. Edwin Cornell Zavitz, principal 
of the University School, Cincinnati, 
will become head of Friends School, 
Baltimore, at the opening of the fall 
semester. He will succeed Dr. William 
S. Pike, who has been principal since 
1927, and a teacher in the school for 
twenty-five years. Doctor Pike is tak- 
ing a year’s leave, and will return to 
head the science department. Doctor 
Zavitz was head master for three years 
at the Chateau de Bures. 





Elizabeth C. Hannum Wins 
$4,000 Award for Textbook 


Mrs. Elizabeth Crowe Hannum, for 
thirteen years head of the English 
department of the Francis W. Parker 
School, Chicago, was awarded a $4,000 
prize for her book, “Speak! Read! 
Write!” judged the best basal textbook 
on high school English in a contest 
conducted by the Atlantic Monthly 





Press and Little, Brown and Company. 

Mrs. Hannum, who left the Parker 
school a year ago, expects to become a 
teacher in the Chicago public school 
system this year, as she passed the 
examination in 1932 with the highest 


grade of any applicant. She is the 
author of two other textbooks used in 
the Parker school. 


C. F. Zerweck Appointed 
Head Master at Newark 


Clinton F. Zerweck, a member of the 
faculty of the Newark Academy, New- 
ark, N. J., has been appointed head 
master of that institution succeeding 
Dr. Wilson Farrand, whose resignation 
was announced several months ago. 
Doctor Farrand is continuing in his 
post during the present term, and Mr. 
Zerweck will take charge next fall. 

Newark Academy is one of the oldest 
schools in the country, having been 
founded shortly before the Revolution. 








Academy Grants Spring Vacation 


At the request of the cadet corps, 
and with the sanction of their parents, 
a spring vacation was given the boys 
at Staunton Military Academy, Staun- 
ton, Va., in place of their usual spring 
encampment. Extending from April 
5-15, the spring furlough was some- 
what in the nature of an experiment, 
according to Robert T. Hall, superin- 
tendent of the academy. 





Chapin School Receives Bequest 


A legacy of $10,000 has been left to 
the Chapin School, New York City, 
under the will of Mary Cecelia Fair- 
fax, a former head mistress of that 
institution. A wish was expressed by 
Miss Fairfax that the money be kept 
in trust and the income used to pay 
pensions for former and present heads, 
teachers and employees of the school. 
This provision is not compulsory, how- 
ever, and the fund may be used for the 
general welfare of the institution. 





Century-Old Academy Closes 

Beginning with the 1935-36 aca- 
demic term, Gettysburg College, Get- 
tysburg, Pa., will become a coeduca- 
tional institution. It is also revealed by 
Dr. Henry W. A. Hanson, president of 
the college, that Gettysburg Academy, 
one of the oldest Lutheran preparatory 
schools in the country, will be closed 
June 7 after completing 108 years of 
service. The academy building will be 
converted into a girls’ dormitory. 
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Let the hotels, restaurants and institutions that have installed Vulcan gas ranges show 
you how to cut kitchen costs. Let their lower operating figures convince you that 
Vulcan oven insulation and Vulcan automatic heat control increase working efficiency 
— reduce food and fuel bills. Let their experiences prove with actual figures that a 


Vulcan installation can pay you back inside of months . . . and keep on saving for years. 
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a CAN MEAN TO YOUR KITCHEN 


“46% savings in cooking costs”’—West Point Military Academy 
“42% below coal costs’—Copley Plaza, Washington, D. C. 


“33% approximate saving in fuel cost’”—Kansas City Country 
Club, Kansas City, Mo. 


“25% saving in gas consumption” —Seneca Hotel, Rochester, N. Y. 
“39.4% reduction in fuel”—The Pontiac, Oswego, N. Y. 


“The savings paid for new equipment in 3 months”— Hotel 
Roosevelt, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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..and here’s an added saving not on your fuel bill... 
shrinkage of meats is less in Vulcan “Heat-Controlled” 
ovens — you get more servings, more profit per roast 
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COST-CUTTING GAS EQUIPMENT FOR 
EVERY COOKING NEED 
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Stop waste, begin Saving now. Write for information. 


STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION, 18 E. 41st St., New York, N. Y. 


OFFICES: BALTIMORE + PHILADELPHIA + BOSTON + CHICAGQ + AURORA + LOS ANGELES 
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Elementary School Rents 
Recreational Films Too 


In an effort to develop discrimina- 
tion in the field of motion pictures, 
Emerson School at Maywood, IIl., has 
started “after-school” movies. Recre- 
ational films are shown twice a month, 
and the pupils pay ten cents’ admission 
to view high grade motion pictures 
with entertainment value. 

Walter E. Swarthout describes the 
working out of the plan in the Educa- 
tional Screen for April. 

Educational films are shown during 
school hours. Pupils in grades one to 
four pay ten cents, and each child in 
grades five to eight pays twenty cents 
for educational movies at the begin- 
ning of the school year. Assemblies 
are held for the two groups twice a 
month. The lower grades see primary 
pictures, and the upper grades are 
shown history, travel and literature 
films on subjects previously covered in 
class work. 

The parent-teacher association 
bought the projector, and the financial 
success of the experiment soon made 
possible the purchase of sound attach- 
ments for the portable projector. 





Visual Techniques Mandatory 


“All applicants for permanent teach- 
ing certificates on and after Sept. 1, 
1935, shall be required to present evi- 
dence of having completed an approved 
course in visual and sensory tech- 
niques.” 

Through this new ruling of its de- 
partment of public instruction, Penn- 
sylvania is believed to be the first state 
to require its teachers to be equipped 
for visual education work. 





Westfield Schools Select 
Next Year's Films in June 


Motion pictures and lantern slides 
are selected in June for the school year 
beginning in September, according to 
the system employed at the Grand and 
Franklin Schools, Westfield, N. J. 

Byron D. Stuart, principal of the 
schools, summarizes seven years’ ex- 
perience in the use of this medium of 
instruction in the New Jersey Educa- 
tional Review. 

Only the classroom teacher can sat- 
isfactorily select visual education ma- 
terial, Mr. Stuart believes. Not more 
than three motion pictures are used 
a week in the Westfield elementary 
schools. Not only the particular class 
that is studying the material sees these 
pictures, but the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades also study the slides. 
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This means that after each class- 
room teacher has made her selection 
and stated the time she wishes the pic- 
tures, the school office must consolidate 
the several plans and arrange a full 
schedule which will be spread out over 
the year. 

Greatest use is made of visual edu- 
cation in history, geography, literature 
and general science. All films are ob- 
tained through the state museum. 

Visual education periods are genuine 
study periods, Mr. Stuart states. Fol- 
low-up tests and group discussions are 
conducted. Several pupils are given 
the responsibility of explaining in ad- 
vance the necessary background. 

When slides are shown, a pupil is 
made responsible for the thorough ex- 
planation of one or more slides. On 
other occasions, the school nurse, den- 
tist, supervisor, principal or teacher 
explains the picture in such a way as 
to make it valuable, Mr. Stuart says. 


World Federation Will 
See International Films 


An international exhibition of edu- 
cational films and a showing of repre- 
sentative British educational films will 
be a feature of the biennial meeting 
of the World Federation of Education 
Associations to be held in Oxford, Eng- 
land, Aug. 10-17. 

Among the speakers at the biennial 
convention, according to J. W. Crab- 
tree, acting secretary-general, are the 
following: Dean Benitez, University 
of the Philippines; Mr. Nagata, Japa- 
nese Education Association; Mr. Ses- 
hadri, Government College, Ajmer, 
India; Dean Henry Lester Smith, pres- 
ident of the N. E. A. of the United 
States; Dr. Y. Hugo, director of edu- 
cational broadcasting for Sweden; Dr. 
Paul Monroe, president, Robert Col- 
lege, Istanbul, Turkey, and the Hon. 
Ramsay MacDonald, British premier. 








Films for the School Screen 
Animal Life 








The Frog — Entire life cycle of most 
representative amphibian. Many 
stop-motion scenes and microscopic 
views. 1 reel. 16 mm. and 35 mm., 
sound. For rent or purchase. Erpi 
Picture Consultants, 250 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 


Ants: Nature’s Craftsmen — Struc- 
ture of queens, males and workers. 
Mounds and ant hills in construc- 
tion. Hatching, attacks on enemies 
and feeding habits. 1 reel. 16 mm., 
silent. For rent or purchase. Edited 
Pictures System, Inc., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


Beavers at Home — Beavers at work 
repairing dams and felling trees; 
beaver houses; studies of baby beav- 
ers. 2 reels. 16 mm. and 35 mm., 
silent. Transportation charges only. 
Division of Motion Pictures, Exten- 
sion Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Tame Wild Life of Yosemite — Ground 
squirrels, deer, “bottle” fawn, a herd 
of elk, bears at play. 400 feet. 16 
mm., silent. $24. Guy D. Haselton’s 
Travelettes, 7901 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


National Bird Refuges — Trip on gov- 
ernment patrol boat to federal bird 
refuges on islands in Gulf of Mexico. 
Brown pelicans, royal terns, laugh- 
ing gulls, black skimmers and other 
birds. 1 reel. 16 mm., silent. Trans- 
portation charges only. Division of 
Motion Pictures, Extension Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Tiny Water Animals — Life processes 
and activities of ameebas and para- 
mecia. Activities of ameebas given 
major emphasis. Microphotography 


used. 1 reel. 16 mm. and 35 mm., 
sound. For rent or purchase. Erpi 
Picture Consultants, 250 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 


Bees and Spiders — Life history of 
bee. Economic value through honey- 
making. Habits and appearances of 
spiders. 1 reel. 16 mm., silent. For 
rent or purchase. Edited Pictures 
System, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


Our Wild-Life Resource—Many forms 
of wild life, ranging from quail and 
ducks to moose and grizzly bears 
shown in natural habitat. Shows 
what is being done to preserve our 
birds and mammals. 2 reels. 16 mm., 
silent and 35 mm., sound. Transpor- 
tation charges only. Division of Mo- 
tion Pictures, Extension Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


How Nature Protects Animals—Natu- 
ral protection through fleetness of 
foot, mimicry, protective coloration, 
armor and secluded homes. Rabbit, 
raccoon, giraffe, tiger, lion, zebra, 
goat, pheasant, looper caterpillar 
and beehawk moth included. 1 reel. 
16 mm. and 35 mm., sound. For rent 
or purchase. Erpi Picture Con- 
sultants, 250 West 57th Street, New 
York City. 


The Horse and Man — An acknowledg- 
ment of the horse’s part in the con- 
quest of the New World and in 
modern American life. Indian po- 
nies, cow horses, plow horses, cav- 
alry mounts, race horses, hunters, 
truck horses and bucking bronchos. 
1 reel. 16 mm., silent. Transporta- 
tion charges only. Division of Mo- 
tion Pictures, Extension Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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FOR THE 
MODERN 
SCHOOL— 
SANITARY 
WASHING 
FIXTURES 











Little folks and 
adults — both can 
wash conveniently 
—a central drain 
carries water off 
as used. 


GROUP WASHING 
SAVES WATER COSTS 


A group of 10 students can wash at each 
Bradley Washfountain—using practically no 
more water and requiring no more piping 
connections for the 10 than for one person at 
a wash basin. 


Sanitary to the Nth Degree 


Pure running water sparkles as it sprays from 
the Bradley central head—giving each user 
the utmost in sanitary washing facilities. 


Popular in Schools and Institutions 


Among the thousands of installations are 
those in Chevy Chase, Culver, Hershey In- 
dustrial, and Rufus King schools; Purdue, 
Iowa, and Marquette ‘ Universities; Quebec 
Ecole Technique, etc., etc. Easily installed 
in present buildings as well as in new ones. 


Write for Bulletin 65-B 


Without obligation a copy will be forwarded on re- 
quest. BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 2207 W. 
Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BIRAIDILIEW 


WASHFOUNTAINS and SHOWERS 


Bradley Group Showers 
are also very popular for 
schools. The _ circular 
model illustrated accom- 
modates 5 users at one 
time and yet requires 
only the same 3 plumb- 
ing connections needed 
for each ordinary single- 
person shower. Semi-cir- 
cular ‘3-In-A-Group” 
Showers also available. 
Both models may be had 
with individual dressing 
rooms. 
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Heywoop-WakeEFIELD Eclipse Adjustable Desk Set 


f? STRONG 
DESK with a 
wide tange of 
adjustments / 








THE three sizes of this 
Heywood-Wakefield Eclipse Adjustable desk will 
accommodate all ages of pupils ...from kinder- 
garten to college. It is a strong, rigid unit with 
heavy wood and steel parts . . . a broad, well 
braced bearing surface . . . and sturdy, all-steel 
standards. The adjustment works easily and holds 
positively when tightened. 


@ The chair shown is of the swivel type which 
enables students to face side blackboards easily 
and comfortably. 


@ The H-W Eclipse adjustable is available with 
lifting lid or open front desk boxes. Many other 
practical school desks and chairs are also available 
in the Heywood-Wakefield line. If you are faced 
with a problem of seating a new school or reseat- 
ing an older building, we shall be pleased to fur- 
nish detailed suggestions on practical, economical 
school furniture, without cost or obligation. 


HEYWOOD>WAKEFIELD 


| MAKERS OF PRACTICAL SCHOOL SEATING 


174 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Sales Offices in 27 principal cities 
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Programs Broadcast by 
Indianapolis Schools 


Three programs are now being 
broadcast by Indianapolis public 
schools over station WF BM, under the 
direction of William A. Evans and 
Blanche Young, director and assistant 
director of the department of publica- 
tions of the public schools. 

Six pupils, one from each high 
school, are in the cast of the School 
Newscast program. They assemble a 
newspaper before the microphone and 
broadcast human interest stories, news 
shorts and announcements from the 
school office. 

The other two programs, the Three 
C’s and the Three R’s, are used to show 
the close relationship between public 
schools and allied organizations and 
to present the needs and activities of 
the public schools to parents. The 
Three C’s is a lecture program, and the 
Three R’s a series of dramatized inci- 
dents in the Rayborn family whose 
three children attend the public schools. 





Wisconsin Radio Music Festival 

Fifteen hundred children are ex- 
pected to take part in the radio music 
festival to be held by the Wisconsin 
school of the air, May 11, at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Children from 
the fourth to the eighth grades will 
sing the songs in chorus that have been 
taught by Prof. E. B. Gordon in his 
weekly program, “Journeys in Music 
Land,” and a rhythm band composed 
of children playing on sand blocks, 
horseshoes and other sound producing 
devices will be broadcast during the 
afternoon program. 





American Film Institute 
Proposed; Aims Are Given 


Establishment of an American Film 
Institute is an early possibility. The 
American Council on Education has 
consulted more than 300 prominent 
educators and is developing by coop- 
erative methods a national clearing 
house of motion picture information, 
according to Dr. George F. Zook, direc- 
tor of the council. 

The aims of the institute, as set forth 
by conferences attended by twenty-five 
national leaders, with Doctor Zook 
presiding, are: 

1. To develop a national apprecia- 
tion of the potential contribution of 
the motion picture to the cultural life 
of America. 

2. To collect and distribute signifi- 
cant information concerning educa- 
tional motion pictures here and abroad. 
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On the Air During May 








The following programs of particular interest to school people are arranged 
by the National Broadcasting Company and the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
The time is Eastern Standard except when otherwise specified. 


Monday 
Forum on Character Building—1 :30-2:00 p.m. 
(NBC-WEAF), May 6. 


Tuesday 


More for Your Money, a program for con- 
sumers—1( :45-11:00 p.m. (CBS). 

May 7—Capsules for Consumers: Nauseous 
Doses in Palatable Form, William Trufant 
Foster, director, Pollak Foundation for 
Economic Research. 

May 14—Millions for Mars: The Lowdown 
on the High Cost of Living, Salmon O. 
Levinson, international lawyer, and Millard 
E. Tydings, U. S. senator from Maryland. 

May 21—Why Prices Are Too High, Edward 
A. Filene, president and founder of the 
Twentieth Century Fund. 


May 28—Hard Times With ‘“‘Easy Payments,” 
James F. Curley, governor of Massachu- 
setts. 


Your Child, Dr. Ella Oppenheimer, Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor—11:15- 
11:30 a.m. (NBC-WEAF). 


Literature Series—2 :30-3:00 p.m. (CBS). 
May 7—The Hoosier Schoolmaster. 


Your Health, American Medical Association— 
5:00-5:15 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 

May 7—Mothers of America, W. W. Bauer, 
M.D., director, bureau of health and pub- 
lic instruction, American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

May 14—Training Good Doctors, William D. 
Cutter, dean of Northwestern University 
Medical School. 

May 21—Pain, Dr. Bauer. 

May 28—Problems of American Medicine, 
Morris Fishbein, M.D., editor, Journal of 
the American Medical Association. 


You and Your Government, National Advisory 
Council—7 :45-8:00 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 
May 7—The Model Tax Plan, T. V. Smith, 

state senator, Illinois, and James W. Mar- 
tin, research director, Interstate Commis- 
sion on Conflicting Taxation. 

May 14—Better Tax Collections, Arnold Frye, 
attorney, and Philip H. Cornick, Institute 
of Public Administration. 

May 21—Safety Regulations, John E. Long, 
president, National Safety Council. 

May 28—State Councils, H. Styles Bridges, 
governor, New Hampshire, and Stephen B. 
Story, fiscal agent, New Hampshire. 


Wednesday 


Geography Series—2 :30-3:00 p.m. (CBS). 

May 1—Southern Mexico—Vanilla and Spices. 
May 8—New Tropical Products of Florida. 
Education in the News, Self Tests, William D. 
Boutwell, U. S. Office of Education—6 :00- 

6:15 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 


Thursday 
Standard School Broadcasts, music appreciation 
series'—11:00-11:20 a.m., elementary ; 11 :25- 


11:45 a.m., advanced (NBC). 


Music Story Series—2:30 p.m. (CBS). 
May 2—Schumann and Brahms. 
May 9—A Day at the Circus—‘‘The Circus 
Parade.”’ 
Educational Forum—4:30-4:45 p.m.2 (CBS). 
May 2—Being Your Age, W. W. Bauer, M.D., 
director, bureau of health and public in- 
struction, American Medical Association. 


May 9—-Saving Our Mothers, Dr. Bauer. 

May 16-——-Children’s Eyes, Dr. Bauer. 

May 23—Saving Our Eyesight, Dr. Bauer. 
May 30—Eye Accident Prevention, Dr. Bauer. 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers— 
5:00-5:30 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 
May 2—Revitalizing Education, Harry Over- 
street, head of the department of philosophy 
and psychology, College of the City of New 


ork, 

May 9—The Changing Purpose of Education, 
Franklin Bobbitt, professor of education, 
University of Chicago. 

May 16—Relating the Secondary Curriculum 
to Life, Leonard Coos, professor of sec- 
ondary education, University of Chicago. 

May 23—Provision for Individual Differences, 
E. O. Melby, dean, school of education, 
Northwestern University. 

May 30—Recent Changes in College Educa- 
tion, George A. Works, dean of students 
and university examiners, University of 
Chicago. 

Economics in a Changing Social Order, National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education— 
10:30-11:00 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 

May 2—-The Cooperative Movement, Mrs. 
James P. Warbasse, Cooperative League of 
America, and Herbert Emmerich, Farm 
Credit Administration. 

May 9—Security and Capitalism, Dean Joseph 
P. Willets, professor of economics, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and Broadus Mitchell, 
professor of economics, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

May 16—Security Under Socialism, William 
A. Orton, professor of economics, Smith 
College, and Norman Thomas, Socialist 


leader. 
May 23—Summary of Series, Levering Tyson, 
director, National Advisory Council on 


Radio in Education, and Harry W. Laidler, 
executive director, League for Industrial 
Democracy. 


Friday 


The World of Work (vocational guidance skits) 
—2:45-3:00 p.m. (CBS). 
May 3—Education for Leisure. 
May 10—-You Are Responsible for Your Own 

Success or Failure. 

Art in America, art appreciation series' 
4:00 p.m. (NBC-KPO). 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs, series of 
interviews by government experts—4 :45-5 :00 
p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 


Saturday 


News Tattoo, William Slater, current events 
for boys and girls—11:00 a.m. (NBC-WEAF). 
Our American Schools, directed by Florence 
Hale—5 :30-6:00 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 
World Trade and Prosperity, 7:15-7:45 p.m. 
(NBC-WEAF). 
May 4—(End of Series) World Trade and 
Public Interest, Peter Molyneaux, Raymond 
T. Rich and Chester H. Rowell. 


3 :45- 


Sunday 
University of Chicago Round Table Discussions 
—12:30-1:00 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 
Ford Symphony Orchestra—9:00-10:00 p.m. 
(Cc 


1Pacific Coast stations only. 


“Central Standard time; on Western net- 
work only 





3. To stimulate the production and 
use of motion pictures for educational 
purposes. 

4. To promote the cooperation of 
agencies interested in the production 
and use of motion pictures in educa- 
tion. 

5. To initiate and promote research 
pertaining to motion pictures and al- 
lied visual and auditory aids. 


It is hoped that the institute may 
begin its work within the next few 
months. At present the organization 
is being developed and efforts are being 
made to finance the project from inde- 
pendent sources. The American Coun- 
cil on Education expects to sponsor 
the institute only until such time as it 
is able to function, after which it will 
be a separate entity, it is declared. 
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Convenient Projection From Your 


Lecture Table 


The Model "'B"’ Delineascope permits you to remain 
seated at your desk, lecture to your class and at the 
same time illustrate your lecture with glass slides. 
The slide is placed right side up on the slide track 
and the image on the screen is shown to the class 
exactly as the slide appears to you. Using a pencil 
you can point out on the slide the specific object 
under discussion and the image of the pencil ap- 
pears as a pointer on the screen. 

This Model ''B" is fully described in a new catalog 
which pictures and describes a complete group of 
Spencer Delineascopes for classroom use. 


Write for your Copy of Catalog K-78. Please Address 
Dept. P-5. 








There is no Substitute for the Superiority 





of the Spencer Delineascope Optical System 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 

















HOLTZER-CABOT CLOCKS « « W hy ave 
» » SELECTED FOR CHAMPAIGN 
| SUPER-GYM 


TOWELS 
Used by Leading Schools ? 














_ charts on school towel service show why. These 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS interesting charts together with a free sample of Super- 


Gym Towel are yours for the asking, with no obligation 
Geo. E. Ramey & Co., F. E. Berger & R. L. Kelley, 





Ass 1 Architects of Champaign, Illinois | of any kind on your part. 

Robeson Building 44 Main Street 
Dr. J. C. Dallenbach V. L. Nickell Before you purchase your next 
Pres. of Board of Education Supt. of Schools, WRITE FOR supply of towels, consider Super- 

After careful investigation, Holtzer-Cabot Signal Systems were CHARTS Gym. Learn why they are endorsed 
selected for the new ior High School at Champaign, Ill. The * . 
Board of Education is thereby assured of having a high-grade, AND by leading high schools, colleges 
quality Electric Clock System, Program Bells, and Fire Alarm | SAMPLE and universities—why many schools 
Sy 


ae ee have used them for the past four- 
es, thousands of other educational Test the sample— 





er-Cabot equipped stretch it, try to tear teen years. 
it, wash it. It is the 
Your copy of School Signal System Bulletin “athletic'’ towel pre- 
awaits your request. Write to Dept. 39 ferred by schools be- 


ran Ag Raony on. GEO. McARTHUR & SONS 
The HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. || 3.9 fieme cnr", Baraboo Towel Mills 


BOSTON we weave your school 
Off in All Principal Citi name (if you wish) Manufacturers 
ces in rincipal Cities | right into your Super- 
PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF SCHOOL SIGNALING SYSTEMS | Gym Towel. BARABOO : : : : WISCONSIN 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS «e- 





Eastern States 


CLYDE R. MILLER, director of the 
bureau of educational service, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, has 
recently been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of education, and will assume 
his new duties on July 1. 


FELIX HOWLAND of Kennebunkport, 
Maine, has been appointed by the Shah 
of Afghanistan as instructor in Eng- 
lish under the ministry of public in- 
struction. Mr. Howland will be the 
only American with a permanent resi- 
dence in Afghanistan, it is said. 


M. H. THOMAS, superintendent of 
schools at Harrisburg, Pa., died sud- 
denly on March 14. He was second vice 
president of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association and a member 
of the National Association of School 
Superintendents. 


Dr. ELLA LOUISE BRESNEHEN is the 
new director of the department of edu- 
cational investigation and measure- 
ment of the Boston public schools. 


Leroy A. HOWLAND, vice president 
of Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn., will fill the post of dean begin- 
ning next year. WILLIAM G. CHANTER, 
who has served as dean of the univer- 
sity since 1930, will devote his entire 
time to the department of ethics and 
religion and the college church. 


WILLIAM F. METs, supervising prin- 
cipal of schools in New Market, N. J., 
has resigned his post. JOHN BEHMER, 
who was selected to serve temporarily 
as supervising principal in Mr. Mets’ 
absence, will continue in that capacity 
until the end of the school year. Mrs. 
HERMAN BIELER is occupying the post 
of principal of the Holmes Marshal 
School, the position formerly held by 
Mr. Behmer. 


Dr. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, pres- 
ident of Columbia University, has been 
decorated by three more governments. 
They are Cuba, Chile and Greece, and 
the honors are, respectively, Grand 
Officer of the Order of Carlos Finlay, 
Grand Officer of the Order of Merit, 
and a Grand Commander of the Greek 
Order of the Savior. 


Lioyp L. STERLING, principal of the 
Sackets Harbor High School, Sackets 
Harbor, N. Y., has been selected as 
the principal of the Dexter Grade and 
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High School, Dexter, N. Y., to succeed 
Burt W. ALVERSON, who is retiring 
after having been head of the school 
for forty-one years. LAWRENCE R. 
ROBINSON, teacher in the Sackets Har- 
bor High School, has been named prin- 
cipal to succeed Mr. Sterling. 


FREDERICK L. GAMAGE, JR., who suc- 
ceeded his father as head master of the 
Pawling School, Pawling, N. Y., two 
years ago, recently resigned. 


Dr. FREDERICK J. GILLIS, acting head 
of the department of the psychology of 
education at Teachers College, Boston, 
was elected assistant superintendent of 
schools, Boston, on April 1, to succeed 
W. B. SNow who has retired. 


RALPH W. HALLER, Morris High 
School, New York City, was reelected 
president of the New York High School 
Teachers Association on April 5. 


Dr. GILBERT J. RAYNOR, for seven- 
teen years principal of the Alexander 
Hamilton High School, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
died at his home at the age of sixty- 
five. Doctor Raynor’s entire teaching 
career had been spent in Alexander 
Hamilton High. He was appointed a 
teacher there in 1908 and became prin- 
cipal of the school in 1918. 


ALVAN C. GOVE, principal of the 
Emery Street Grammar School in Bid- 
deford, Maine, was found dead in the 
garage of his summer home in Saco, 
Maine, as a result of carbon monoxide 
gas poisoning. 


WILLIAM F. BEISHEIM, principal of 
P. S. 152, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been 
elected president of the Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association. 


WILLIAM JANSEN, principal assigned 
to the office of the superintendent of 
schools, New York City, and PAUL A. 
KENNEDY, principal of the Halsey Ju- 
nior High School, have been made as- 
sistant superintendents. Mr. Jansen 
has been in the school system for 
twenty-seven years and Mr. Kennedy 
for twenty-six years. They fill vacan- 
cies created by the promotion of Dr. 
STEPHEN F. BAYNE and Dr. JOHN S. 
ROBERTS to positions of associate su- 
perintendent. 


JAMES F. ROCKETT, superintendent 
of schools in Woonsocket, R. I., has 
been appointed director of education 
of the state, an office established by the 





Rhode Island general assembly when 
it abolished the state board of educa- 
tion and the office of commissioner of 
education and formed the department 


of education. Dr. CHARLES CARROLL, 
formerly director of vocational educa- 
tion has been appointed chief of the 
division of promotion and supervision 
in the new department, with duties 
similar to those usually held by a com- 
missioner of education. WALTER E. 
RANGER, the retired commissioner of 
education, is the dean of state educa- 
tion officers. 


CARRIE E. KROWL, principal of Pub- 
lic School 67, the Bronx, N. Y., died at 
her home after an illness of several 
months. Prior to her association with 
Public School 67, Miss Krowl had been 
principal of Public School 22 in Man- 
hattan. Five years ago she was chair- 
man of a committee which prepared a 
new arithmetic course for the city 
schools. 


DAviD H. CHILDS, principal of Tech- 
nical High School, Buffalo, N. Y., will 
retire in June. 


Dr. CARL W. ARETZ, assistant direc- 
tor of teacher training, has been ap- 
pointed a district superintendent at 
Philadelphia, to succeed Dr. MILTON 
C. CooPER, who is retiring because of 
his age. 


The Very Rev. EDwarp J. WALSH, 
C.M., has been elected to the presi- 
dency of St. John’s University, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


WILLIAM DEAN PULVERMACHER, who 
recently resigned as director of the 
New York Parental School in Flush- 
ing, N. Y., has been made dean of boys 
for the afternoon sessions at the Ja- 
maica High School, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Mr. Pulvermacher is co-author with 
CHARLES H. BOSBURGH, principal of the 
Jamaica High School, of general 
science textbooks used in the schools 
throughout the country. 


Dr. LAMBERT L. JACKSON, first as- 
sistant superintendent of schools in 
Newark, N. J., has retired, because of 
ill health, and with Mrs. Jackson has 
gone to Arizona for a rest. 


KATHERINE CARLIN, for nineteen 
years principal of P. S. 18, Jersey City, 
N. J., died at her home there. Miss 
Carlin retired several years ago. 


I. E. MCLAREN has been appointed 
manager of the educational depart- 
ment of Merriam-Webster dictionaries. 


F. E. STENGLE, present supervising 
principal, was elected superintendent 
of schools, effective July 1, when the 
board of school directors of the Bor- 
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THE DEVRY LINE 


of MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 
IS COMPLETE 












AGE 
FENCE 


again pioneers | 


<—-——« 


DeVry 35mm 
Portable Sound 
Unit. 


Outselling all 
competitors in the 
school and business 
fields—Uses theatri- 
cal as well as non- 
theatrical films. 














DeVry 16mm 
Sound Unit. 
Lightest high 
| quality Talking Unit 
for audiences up to 

1500. 





Attend DeVry 
Free Summer 
School at Chicago 
June 24 to 284 


Write for pro- | HERMAN A. DEVRY, Inc. 


peat | 1111 Center St., Dept. D, Chicago 














HerE ArRE— 
two shade cloths which can 
be used by any school for 
WINDOW SHADE 
REPLACEMENTS 











Snterstate, SUNLITE CAMBRIC* 


yaset wasn 


(LIGHT WITHOUT GLARE) 


Cambric Shades have stood the test of time. This 
Cambric Shade Cloth is Hand-Tinted on a very 
high count muslin, exceeding government specifi- 
cation requirements. 


fence of 
STAINLESS STEEL 


@ PAGE was America’s first wire fence. 
PAGE was the first to offer chain link fence 
of rust-resisting ARMCO Iron. PAGE was 
was the first to provide chain link fence of 
ALCOA ALUMINUM. 

And now PAGE makes available, for the 
first time, chain link fabric of corrosion-defy- 


ing STAINLESS STEEL. 


Investigate this new fence metal. Write 


Cambric Shade cloth is not an experiment. It has 
been a standard for over fifty years. The pure 
linseed oil pigment applied by hand protects the 
surface. 


In any color tone and width to 150 inches. 


Srterstate, INTER -TWILL* 


(THE TWILL WOVEN FABRIC) 


Inter-twill is of unusual strength and durability. 
Especially recommended if more than ordinary 
weor is demanded of a window shade. 


Inter-twill is also painted with oil pigment by the 
hand process, which is conceded to be the best 
method for lasting results. 


In any color tone or width up to 130 inches. 
any office listed below for name of nearest of 


82 Page Fence Service Plants. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH ATLANTA (2 


CHICAGO’ SAN FRANCISCO cope 


For wear, service and economy specify 
Interstate” products thru your local dealer. 


Also SILVER SCREENS for Moving Pictures and 
LITE-PROOF Shades to darken the Auditorium. 


* Sunlite ond Inter-twill are painted by hond. 
Cleanable ond Will Not Fade. 


INTERSTATE SHADE CLOTH CO. 


HOBOKEN NEW JERSEY 
ond 


LAPSLEY-INTERSTATE SHADE CLOTH CO. 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 











America’s first wire fence — since 1883 
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ough of Collingdale, Pa., voted to have 
their district recognized as a district 
superintendency. 


EDWIN H. ForsBes, for thirty years 
principal and superintendent of the 
public schools in Torrington, Conn., 
died after a brief illness. Mr. Forbes 
was one of the prime movers in the 
work of the Connecticut State Teach- 
ers Retirement Association, and had 
given much effort to the improvement 
of laws relating to public schools. 


Middle Western States 


Dr. M. R. KEywortuH, who attained 
national reputation through the devel- 
_ opment of a unique system of public 
education in Hamtramck, Mich., was 
elected state superintendent of public 
instruction in Michigan. His term be- 
gins July 1. He succeeds Dr. PAuL F. 
VOELKER. 


WILFORD M. AIKIN, director of the 
John Burroughs School, St. Louis, has 
resigned in order to have more time 
for his work as director of the nation- 
wide experimental study on secondary 
education, conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, the 
General Education Board and the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. 


Victor F. SPATHELF, formerly prin- 
cipal of Madison High School, is the 
new superintendent of the Madison 
public schools, Royal Oak Township, 
Mich. Mr. Spathelf succeeds WILLIAM 
R. SPRIEGEL, who recently accepted a 
position as associate professor of eco- 
nomics at Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green. 


LLoyp A. LOWTHER, superintendent 
of schools at Emporia, Kan., for thirty- 
eight years, has announced that he 
will retire this June. Mr. Lowther came 
to Emporia in 1896 from Cottonwood 
Falls where he had started the Cotton- 
wood Falls High School, now the Chase 
County Community High School. 


Mrs. EDNA H. JACKSON, superin- 
tendent of schools of Cherry County, 
Neb., has been appointed director of 
character education in the state de- 
partment of public instruction. 


Dr. HENRY H. FICK, eighty-six-year- 
old educator and writer, died of a heart 
attack in his home in Chicago recently. 
Doctor Fick, who was born in Luebeck, 
Germany, was head of a private Ger- 
man-English school in Chicago before 
he became a public school teacher in 
Cincinnati. He was assistant super- 
intendent of schools and supervisor of 
German classes when he retired twenty 
years ago. ALMA FICK, principal of 
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the Newberry School, Chicago, is his 
daughter. 


J. F. Hines, former deputy state 
superintendent of schools, is the new 
head of the school system at Lemmon, 
S.D. 


H. E. CHRISTOPHERSON, recently 
chosen superintendent of schools at 
Lake Benton, Minn., accepted the post 
and refused an increase in salary. 


M. A. POVENMIRE, superintendent of 
Amanda schools, Amanda, Ohio, has 
accepted the superintendency of the 
Liberty Union schools, Fairfield 
County, Ohio. N. W. FRASURE, who 
held the position for eight years, re- 
signed recently. 


PRINCIPAL T. H. BOEBEL was re- 
cently elected superintendent of the 


Medford schools, Medford, Wis. 


C. W. Cross, one of the founders of 
the Southern Minnesota High School 
Conference and principal of the Fari- 
bault High School, was elected super- 
intendent of the public school system 
at Faribault, Minn., to succeed H. H. 
KIRK, who has accepted a similar posi- 
tion at Fargo, N. D. 


Western States 


H. S. UPJOHN, superintendent of 
schools at Long Beach, Calif., has re- 
signed because of a nervous break- 
down. Deputy superintendent SEy- 
MOUR STONE was named acting super- 
intendent by the board, pending a 
permanent appointment following 
board elections on April 5. 


Roy E. Harris has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Ephrata, 
Wash. 


DorotHy D. DURLING has been 
appointed state director of special 
education for Wyoming. 


Two schoolmen of Kellogg, Ida., are 
retiring to enter business. IRA TWEEDY, 
for five years superintendent of the 
Wardner-Kellogg schools, is moving to 
Boise and A. J. GRAF, principal of the 
high school, is opening a law practice. 


JOHN S. DENTON, principal of the 
Rio Vista High School, Rio Vista, 
Calif., for more than fifteen years, has 
announced that he is resigning at the 
close of the present semester. 


F. A. GRABNER, superintendent of 
schools at Winchester, Ida., recently 
announced his resignation to take 
effect at the close of the present school 
year. 


JOHN F. ENGLE, who has watched 
the Placer Union High School, Au- 





burn, Calif., grow under his leader- 
ship, from a school with an enrollment 
of 100 pupils to one enrolling 700, with 
a branch high school in Tahoe City, 
has announced his resignation as prin- 
cipal of the school that he has headed 
for nearly thirty years. 


JEAN A. LAMBERT, instructor in 
mathematics at the Lakeside School for 
Boys, Seattle, has been named execu- 
tive assistant to Head Master Adams. 


L. G. ScHRoDER, high school princi- 
pal of Sprague, Wash., has been named 
superintendent of schools to succeed 
G. L. Drxon whose resignation be- 
comes effective June 10. 


Joun M. Booru, superintendent of 
schools at Mullan, Ida., will be super- 
intendent of schools at Kellogg, Ida., 
during the next year. EMORY BRUNS, 
mathematics teacher at the Wallace 
High School, Wallace, Ida., is to be the 
new principal of the Kellogg High 
School. 


Southern States 


DR. FREDERICK DOUGLASS PATTER- 
SON, 34-year-old Negro doctor of phil- 
osophy and agricultural expert, has 
been elected president of Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Tuskegee, Ala. Doctor Patter- 
son, who is a native of Washington, 
D. C., and was for seven years head of 
Tuskegee’s agricultural department, 
succeeds Dr. R. R. MoOTON, who has 
been made president emeritus. 


CLARENCE E. TosiAs, secretary of 
Guilford College, Guilford College, 
N. C., has been appointed head master 
at Perkiomen School, Pennsburg, Pa., 
by the board of trustees. 


Dr. FreD V. LESTER, former dean of 
Talladega College, Talladega, Ala., a 
college for Negroes, died recently at 
his home in Venice Center, N. Y. Doc- 
tor Lester had been principal of the 
Oyster Bay High School, Oyster Bay, 
N. Y., and superintendent of schools 
at Ticonderoga, N. Y., before he be- 
came dean of the college. 


The Rev. Dr. JAMES SOLOMON Rus- 
SELL, founder and principal emeritus 
of the St. Paul Normal and Industrial 
School for Negroes, and the first mem- 
ber of his race to be a bishop in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church died in 
Lawrenceville, Va., March 28. He was 
seventy-seven years old. 


ELBERT RICHMOND, principal of the 
Berry High School, Berry, Ky., was 
elected superintendent of the Daviess 
County schools. He succeeds J. W. 
SNYDER, who has been superintendent 
for nine years. 
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Profit by the Experience of the MEDART Slee) ecleodes 
Most Critical : 
THE HOLMES EDUCATOR | (QQ 


Sound on Film 
Standard 35mm 
PROJECTOR 


meets the most exact- 
ing requirements of 
leading Film producers. 








he LOCKEROBE 


THE REASONS—Ball Bear- 
ing Mechanism Projector 
and Sound Head one unit— 
all moving parts in a sealed 
tight housing. 


COMPARE the 
new EDUCA- 
TOR with any 
equipment 
selling for $1000 


or more. 


8175 


DOWN 
and 19 easy 








payments. Constructed entirely of steel, Lockerobes are fire- 
A : resisting and vermin-proof, assure absolute teacher con- 
No asanmnrang trol, encourage orderliness and efficiency, are pleasing 
No carrying in appearance—and, are economical to purchase and 
charges install . . . Complete Lockerobe data, including prices, 
will prove extremely interesting. 





Invite 
Comparison Free |. 
Tests Demonstration oe 28 ney: 
One Year Consult with ““MEDART”’ when considering Steel Lockers, Cabinets, 
Guarantee and Shelving, Gymnasium and Playground Apparatus or Basketball 

















Backstops. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR co. FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. Write tes 


, 3532 DE KALB ST. ® ° ST, LOUIS, MO. 
1814 Orchard Street Chicago Sales Engineers in all Principal Cities—Consult your Lockerobe 


Telephone Directory Catalog LR-2 
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How Teacher CAughT JOHNNY — 
“You Can? hear Teacher 

Leave her Desn-s/nce 
She PuTDARNELL. | 
GLIDES On her chair tal 



















roa TIT TITY ¥ ’ 
i inant mit | : 1 


Protect Young America 


Youngsters at play, can not, and should not be expected 





DARNELL _ NOISELESS 
GLIDES are a great aid to the 
teacher in class discipline. Un- 
necessary noises not only distract 
the pupils from studies, but en- 
courage loud talking that tends 
to confusion. Quietness in a 
schoolroom follows the use of 


DARNELL 





to remember imaginary zones of safety. A Stewart Fence of 
Iron or Chain Link Wire will keep bounding youth within 
a definite play area—safe from the dangers of fast moving | 


traffic. ZZ Ay} N ° I 
| ZA y ANAAAS A 
Stewart Fence service is nation wide. Write for literature | A Ze =) ouseless 


| s - Z 72 

: TITTLE 

and address of local representative. | 

Dotted lines indicate de- 

gree to which chair may 

| be ~ Neng ey Bo Other features that recommend 

mains at on oor. ve . : 

rubber cushion absorbs all the installation of DARNELL 

noise, and washer prevents NOISELESS GLIDES on all 

nail from pulling out. movable schoolroom furniture 
are: Floor Protection and the Pre- 
vention of Wracked Furniture. 


Write for FREE Sample Set 


DARNELL CORPORATION, LTD. 


STATION B, BOX 2008-N, LONG BEACH, CALIF .. 32.N. CLINTON ST., DEPT. G, CHICAGO, ILL. 
WA “ZY \Y Sls Shires 7 \T7 T/\T a7 Y 


The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Ine. 


118 Stewart Block, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Fashion Note 


Our stylist sends a flash from the 
spring showings that the well dressed 
pencil sharpener may now wear, in- 
stead of the conventional celluloid, a 
metal strip over the receptacle. No 
less important a designer of sharpen- 
ers than the creator of Apsco Auto- 
matics makes the innovation. Effer- 
vescent as always, our stylist is bub- 
bling like champagne over the idea, 
and thinks it will catch on tremen- 
dously. 

The Automatic Pencil Sharpener 
Co., 58 East Washington St., Chicago, 
which brings out the Apsco models, is 
retaining the celluloid on its other 
models, all of which have been im- 
proved in various practical ways. 


Picturesque Pa. 


Pennsylvania is a state that makes 
the Postal Guide pleasant reading. 
While not to be compared with Bird in 
Hand, Pa. (which should certainly 
have a neighbor village called Two in 
Bush), one must admit that the town 
of Shickshinny is not to be sneezed 
at when it comes to civic nomencla- 
ture. 

Shickshinny, Pa., is just one of hun- 
dreds of towns whose school engineers 
and janitors go for Hoffman air 
valves in a big way. The Shickshinny 
chief janitor put in an appeal to the 
board of education for some Hoffman 
air vents for the raditors, as the other 
type in use was eating up fuel while 
the teachers and children shivered. 
The board voted him $30 for the new 
vents, and “the result was a saving 
of $460 worth of fuel the first year, 
using but one of the boilers, and burn- 
ing nothing but No. 6 (pea) coal.” 

The next year there was no opposi- 
tion to equipping all the school radia- 
tors and returns with venting valves 
from the Hoffman Specialty Company, 
Inc., Waterbury, Conn. Let’s hope so 
much money was saved that principal 
and teachers all had a boost in pay. 


Six a Day 


The same schools that preach heavy 
drinking of water—six glasses a day 
wafts the poisons away —are often 
miserly in their provision of drinking 
fountains. One fountain for every 
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fifty pupils is said to be a proper ra- 
tio. Less than one fountain for every 
seventy pupils is far too poor, we are 
told. 

To accommodate kindergarteners 
fountains should be 24 inches from the 
floor. Grade school fountains find their 
proper level around 30 inches. High 
school drinkers cut their most grace- 
ful curve when the fountain is placed 
at from 30 to 35 inches from the floor. 

The average water consumption per 
school is one-eighth gallon per hour. 
How this corresponds with the recom- 
mended six glasses a day is something 
to be solved by an activity program 
involving mathematics, hygiene and 
engineering and possibly culminating 
in a drinking demonstration and pro- 
gram for the benefit of the P.-T. A. 

Hot off the press with practical in- 
formation of the sort alluded to above 
is the new catalogue of drinking foun- 
tains issued by the Halsey W. Taylor 
Co., Warren, Ohio. The booklet is re- 
plete with photographs of sturdy and 
sanitary wall fountains, pedestal foun- 
tains, combination coolers and foun- 
tains. A special cafeteria water cooler 
also has an interest to the school field. 


Presto! Two New Tricks 


Instead of using a magician’s hand- 
kerchief, this trick “is accomplished, 
and very successfully too, with a piece 
of KVP Dusting Paper. Crush and 
crumple it thoroughly in the right 
hand, brush it over a dusty table and 
presto, all dirt disappears, leaving a 
shining polished surface. Applause! 

Here is how it is done. The paper 
is soft and raglike, chemically treated 
and saturated with a high grade fur- 
niture polish. Thus, while dusting, it 
also cleans and polishes. It takes the 
place of the old-fashioned dust cloth 
and is infinitely cleaner, for just as 
soon as it becomes soiled it can be dis- 
carded. 

Here is another effective trick 
evolved by the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. It 
works particularly well in the school 
cafeteria. Four rolls of different types 
of paper hang in an attractive rack 
on the wall. Take your choice: a gar- 
bage paper ideal for safely transport- 
ing garbage from the sink to the fur- 
nace or garbage can—a heavy wax 
paper useful in many different ways 





—household parchment, an ideal re- 
frigerator paper, stronger wet than 
dry—and a towel and mop-up paper 
billed as a performer that will actu- 
ally drink up moisture like a greedy 


sponge. This trick never fails. The 
paper tears off cleanly as needed on 
special cutter edges. 


Next to Godliness 


The old family doctor book was per- 
haps more reliable in housekeeping 
practice than in therapeusis. For in 
addition to listing emetics, poultices 
and symptoms of jaundice, it told how 
to remove scorch and mildew, how to 
exterminate vermin from beds and 
heads, and how to clean, deodorize and 
disinfect all sorts of surfaces by 
methods vile smelling but effective. 

Clinics and hospitals have outmoded 
the old book on medicine, and the 
women’s magazines have modernized 
the household hints. But institutional 
housekeepers and school maintenance 
men had no bible on which to lean 
until the J. B. Ford Company, Wyan- 
dotte, Mich., brought out “School and 
College Cleaning.” 

The new edition of this manual is 
even more helpful than the previous 
one. It tells how to clean every sort 
of school surface; how to sterilize and 
deodorize toilets, showers and locker 
rooms; how to treat stained and dis- 
colored marble; how to burnish vari- 
ous types of kitchen equipment. In 
fact, if the building, outside and in, 
is not spotless with this book in con- 
stant use, it must be that the clean- 
ing staff can read neither print nor 
pictures. 


Stairways to Heaven 


The fall is mightier than the sword 
when a year’s casualties are totaled. 

Second only to automobile accidents 
come deaths and injuries from falls, 
and the greatest of these are stairway 
falls. The Norton Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass., is doing what it can for 
safety on the stairs through its alun- 
dum stair tile—a nonslip, wear re- 
sisting material—and its alundum 
rubber bonded safety tread. 

The former is used chiefly in new 
construction, but the rubber bonded 
safety tread may be applied to old 
stairways as well as new—-over wood, 
stone or steel. It is suitable for out- 
door as well as indoor use, and schools 
are coming to be one of the biggest 
buyers of this protective device. 

Traffic on the golden stairs will 
slacken when the stairways in public 
buildings are made less hazardous. 
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Some Day All America’s School 
Children 
will sit correctly 


LIKE THIS 


The silhouette to the right 
shows the ideal way a child 
should be seated when at school. 
Note the position of the body 

. back erect, chest out, feet 
firmly on the floor. 

The book is not lying on the 
surface of the desk. Neither is 
it held in a fatiguing position by 
the hands and arms. The book 
is at approximately the height of 
the chin, at approximately a right 
angle to the line of vision, and 
at a distance adjustable to each 
individual's needs and the vari- 
ous conditions of light and the 
printed page. 





Illustrating the essentials of body 
and book position. It is the pos- 
turally correct position a pupil as- 
sumes naturally and comfortably 


Classroom posture posters and inter- chen eietel to 


esting pamphlets relating to healthful 
posture and eye-protection are avail- 
able for teachers’ use. Address Dept. 
N.S.4. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums. 


The American Universal 
BETTER SIGHT Desk 





General Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 








Portable and Powerful 


The Spencer Portable Vacuum 
e Cleaner is truly portable. One man 
can move it and clean all kinds of 
floor surfaces quickly and efficient- 
ly. It is also powerful; it picks up 
dust as well as dirt and has an effi- 
cient bag separator that is easily 
cleaned. 

It is used for class-rooms, gym- 
nasiums, chalk trays, boiler rooms, 
and a dozen other purposes in 
modern schools. 


We would welcome 
the opportunity to send 
you some facts on 
school cleaning, based 
on the experience of 
prominent educators 
and architects during 
the past twenty years. 


THE PENCE 


paris 


HARTFORD-:-:- 


The equipment includes the well 
known Spencer Vacuum Tools which 
have been used in thousands of our 
most modern schools as a part of 
Spencer Central Cleaning System. 





CONN 
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PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 





When Swings, Slides, Giant Strides, See-Saws 
and all the other equipment available for modern 
play-yards, claim your attention—consider 


MEDART PLAYGROUND APPARATUS—espe- 





Write for cially if safety, service and durability concern 
Playground §=you most. . . Sixty-two years of manufacturing 
Apparatus experience is reflected in every piece of MEDART 
Catalog P-2 = =Tested APPARATUS . . . Let us help you plan 
your Playground. 
Consult with “MEDART”” when considering Gymnasium Appe- 
ratus, Basketball Backstops, Steel Lockers, Wardrobes, Cabinets 
or Shelving. 
3532 DEKALB STREET « « « ST, LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Sales Engineers in all Principal Cities — Consult your Telephone Directory 











NATURE WAS KIND 7 4. 
rinia Redwoods 


Mother Nature provided a 
heavy coating of bark to 
protect the giant redwood 
against the elements. Con- 
tinental Chain-Link Fenceis 
likewise protected by a Hot- 
Dip Galvanized Heavy Zinc 


L, & S464 ’ 








Hot-Dip Galvanized After Fabrication, the most modern method of 
protecting steel fence from corrosion and rust. 
@ Continental Chain-Link Fence is designed to meet the most exacting re- 
quirements where Beauty, Dignity, Strength, Utility and Endurance must 
combine. Erected by our experienced staff of fence engineers, Continental 
Chain-Link Fence presents a first line of protection for valuable property. 
When erected properly it will last a lifetime and is available in three popular 
styles with or without barb wire at the top. Sold completely erected or mate- 
rial only. Our engineering staff is at your service. Accurate Quotations gladly 
given without obligation. Write us now about your fence problems. 
CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION - KOKOMO, INDIANA 
Distributors in all principal cities 


CONTINENTAL Cin né FENCE 


OFFERS LOWEST COST PER YEAR OF SERVICE 
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GOING abroad this summer? In 1934, passports were | 
issued to 154,333 persons. Of these, 36,585 were issued to | 
New Yorkers—nearly 33% of the total. | 

a 
LOWELL THOMAS speaking: “I like it (THE Winston 
SimpLiFieD Dictionary). In fact, it fills the bill for me, 
to perfection. And it doesn’t take me half as long to | 
find what I want.” 

—sT 

IN the published list of 1934’s ten best motion pictures, 
one is an original. All were successful as short 
stories, plays, or novels. 


TC Tt 


a a all 
“THIS morning a bowl of fruit upon my breakfast | 
table contained an orange from California and one | 
from Florida; a banana from Central America; an apple 
from Virginia and another from Washington State: and 
grapefruit from Texas. My toast was made from Dakota 
wheat ground into flour in Minneapolis. It was buttered 
with Wisconsin butter. I had an egg from Ohio, salt from 
New York State, pepper from the East Indies, bacon 
from Chicago, coffee from Brazil, and sugar from Cuba. 
My wife sipped tea from India and my son had cocoa 
from West Africa”’—from Our INnpustriaAL Wor.p 
(Grade 7 or 8), by Dr. J. Russell Smith of Columbia 
University. 

th a a 
THERE is no alphabet for the Chinese language, for it 
is not a letter but a syllable language. Each written 
character is the equivalent, not of a sound, but of a word 
of one syllable, for no Chinese word has more. 

— 
THE new 1935 edition of ENGiisH ror Use (Grades 
III-VIII) continues to stress the use of good English in 
daily life. Every lesson is a dramatized life situation 
which is familiar to every child. 

1" 
UP to 1871, or for go1 years after it was founded, the 
Azhar University in Cairo, Egypt, the largest seat of 
religious education in existence, had no departments, 
no programs, no rules, no examinations, and no diplomas. 

ee al 
THREE weeks—a short, short story, not by Elinor 
Glynn: Three weeks after publication (January, 1932), 
Userut Science, Book II, was adopted by the State of 
Florida . . . Three weeks after publication (February, 
1935), Userut Science ror Hicu Scuoor, Book III, 
was adopted by the State of Kentucky, together with the 
other two books of the series. 

—_—t 
BUSINESS is better, but not for red ink manufacturers. 
Sale of the debit fluid fell off 30% in 1934. 

a 
NEARLY 5,000 copies of a silver booklet containing 
Winston “Flashes” were distributed at the N. E. A. 
Convention. We have a limited number of copies which 
will be sent to all who write—until the supply is ex- 
hausted. 


The JOHN C. Wi NS TON COMPANY 





WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ *——— PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN 
THE UNITED STATES. (Survey for 1934.) Edited 
by Edith E. Ware. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1934. Pp. xviii+503. $3.50. 

A comprehensive survey of the study of international 
relations in the United States has been made under the 
direction of the American National Committee on Intel- 
lectual Cooperation of the League of Nations, under the 
chairmanship of Prof. James T. Shotwell. The study reveals 
a remarkable interest of the Americans in international 
problems and also shows the effect of this interest on edu- 
cation, the arts and sciences and even business. 


EDUCATIONAL DRAMATICS. By Donald M. Tower. 
Evanston, Iil.: Row, Peterson and Company, 1930. Pp. 
xxvli+240. 

Nearly half of this book deals with the history of drama, 
and while each chapter is equipped with questions and 
assignments for study, it is likely that the average pupil 
would use most of this material for quick reference only. 
The last part, however, would have a real interest for him 
with its practical advice on all kinds of dramatic subjects, 
ranging from the choice of a play to the make-up for cross- 
eyes. The bewildered teacher who, in spite of lack of prep- 
aration, finds that he is expected to put on high school plays 
will find this little book a genuine help. Photographs of 
actual high school productions lend interest to the text. 


THE RELATIONS OF LEARNING. (A series of ad- 
dresses on university education in a changing world.) 
By William Bennett Bizzell. Norman, Okla.: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1934. Pp. ix+177. $2.50. 


A collection of thirteen addresses made between 1926 
and 1934 which appear to reflect the effect of the times on 
the educational philosophy of a state university president. 
To the public schoolman who generally conceives of the 
higher institution as standing still, they should be of real 
significance. Not as vital a contribution to the literature 
of higher education as the Coffman series earlier published 
and reviewed. 


SOUND. Prepared for the University of Chicago by the Ed- 
ucational Research Staff of Erpi Picture Consultants, 
Inc., in collaboration with Harvey B. Lemon and Her- 
mann I. Schlesinger. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1934. Pp.iv+39. (Paper cover.) $0.35. 


A textual guide for use with the educational sound pic- 
tures “Sound Waves and Their Sources,” and “Funda- 
mentals of Acoustics.” 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND DISORGANIZATION. 
By Stuart A. Queen, Walter B. Bodenhafer and Ernest 
B. Harper. (Social Science Series.) New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1934. Pp. xii+653. $3.50. 


Not an ivory tower study but a rational and well bal- 
anced presentation of problems of integration and disin- 
tegration of groups, institutions and relationships. Designed 
primarily as a university text. The authors’ approach to 
their subject is functional and carefully delimits both the 
possible sphere of action and the contribution of sociology 
as a social discipline. The book contains a large range of 
information vital to the public school administrator in 
managing and interpreting the schools. 
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STERLING 


BLACKBOARD 
For P. W. A. Work 


For longer and better 
performance, STERLING 
is the best and most eco- 
nomical blackboard to 
buy. Sterling's velvet 
writing surface never 
"fills up," chips, peels, 
or "wears away.’ It is 
always black and uni- 
form, insuring easy writ- 
ing and erasing. The 
specially constructed 
fire-resisting cement-as- 
bestos base of STER- 
LING is practically in- 
destructible. 























High Visibility 
Sterling does not reflect light. 
in the back of the room or on the 
sides can always see the writing with- 
out squinting or straining the eyes. 


Pupils Address Dept. B52! 


for sample and information 


WELER COSTELLO CO. 


MANEDFACTIULREDRS - = = CHICAGO HEIGHIS, EE. 








There is no need for 


ANXIETY... 





You can assure safety for pupils and curtains by | 


specifying Vallen. | 


Demand these three characteristics in curtain | 


track: 
e@ Non-Buckling Steel Channel 
@ Malleable [ron Supports 


e Ball-Bearing Carriers 


No home-made or wooden curtain track can be 
SAFE. And Vallen Noiseless All-Steel Safety | 


Tracks actually cost less. Write for proof. 


VALLEN, INC. 


AKRON, OHIO 











| New York Newark Boston : % 
| pot > San aise / 885 : ea. 935 
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NEW 
YALE COMBINATION 
PADLOCK No. 579 


(No. 589 with emergency con- 
trol key). 

This is but one of the exten- 
sive variety of YALE Locker 
Locks made to meet every 
requirement. 


OFFICIALS 


here is a fine NEW 


~YALE~ 


COMBINATION 
PADLOCK 


E firmly believe we now have 

achieved the highest degree 
of combination padlock secur- 
ity, dependability and conveni- 
ence. This padlock possesses 
new and revolutionary features 
that make it ideal for use in 


schools. 


The advantages of this newest 
YALE development are too 


numerous to describe here . . 


Send for sample and complete details today. 


The YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


STAMFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 





Announcing . 


New World 
Of Chemistry 


By BERNARD JAFFE 


Silver - 


Chairman of the Physical Science Department, Bushwick High School, Brook- 
lyn, New York; and author of “‘Crucibles’’ and “Chemical Calculations. 


This new text presents the never-ending story of man’s 
attempt to understand the nature of the world of chemistry 
in which he lives. Not only does it cover the factual material 
of chemistry, as required by the American Chemical Society, 
the College Entrance Examination Board, and the New York 
State Regents, but also it stimulates an appreciation of and 
interest in chemistry as a cultural subject. The student is led 
to see how the problems which have confronted the chemist 
have been solved by the scientific method, and to recognize 
the problems which confront the chemist today. Thus the 
student realizes that scientific theory must constantly be 
revised and expanded as new discoveries are made. 


This book fills the long-felt need for a well-rounded 
course in chemistry which will serve the pupil whose science 
study terminates with his secondary school work as well as 
the pupil who expects to pursue further study in the field 
of science. 


Copiously and beautifully illustrated. 
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Maybe Johnny 


isn t to blame! 


Johnny is an offender, all right. But only because he is bored. 
He’s sitting too far back to hear without an effort, and he 
won't make the effort. 


RCA Victor Sound Reenforcement Systems 
insure complete audibility in the largest auditoriums 


Inattention is almost always the result of failure to hear. 
For small initial cost and very low operating expense, an 
RCAVictor Sound Reenforcement System sends ample sound 
to the most remote corner of the largest auditorium. 

Remember, that behind all RCA Victor sound equipment 
stands the world’s richest sound experience. 


RCA Victor sound systems are flexible in design, to meet | 
individual requirements. The experience of our technical | 


staff is at your service for detailed specifications. 
Mail the coupon below for details about RCA Victor 


Centralized Radio and Announcing Systems, and RCA Victor | 


Sound Reenforcing Systems. 


RCA MANUFACTURING CO., INC., CAMDEN, N. J. 


A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 


Commercial Sound Section, Dept. NS., 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on RCA Victor 
equipment for visual and aural instruction. 


NAME ADDRESS 











SUPERVISED CORRESPONDENCE STUDY. A report 
of the Conference on Supervised Correspondence Study, 
August, 1934, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Scranton, Pa.: International Textbook Company, 1934. 
Pp. 66. (Paper cover.) $0.25. 


Report of summer conference together with a good bibli- 
ography upon this relatively new venture. 


ADULT EDUCATION. By Wray H. Congdon and David 
D. Henry. Lansing, Mich.: Franklin DeKleine Com- 
pany, 1934. Pp. 40. (Paper cover.) $0.25. 


An annotated bibliography of 369 titles in the field of 
adult education. Of real and timely value to superintend- 
ents, principals and teachers and also to lay leaders. 


MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION. By William Bennett 
Munro. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. 
Pp. viiit+699. $3.75. 


An excellent revision of a standard text in municipal 
government by the lean of authorities in this field. Valu- 
able to the senior secondary school library as collateral read- 
ing. Interesting to the administrator is the author’s prefer- 
ence for elected, fiscally independent boards of education. 


FASCISM AND CITIZENSHIP. By George Norlin. 
Chapel Hill, N. C.: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1934. Pp. ix+108. $1. 


A college president, having first had experience with 
German fascism, tries with academic plausibility and non- 
chalance, to present a way out — a golden mean of nation- 
alism. A very small part of the plan includes nationaliza- 
tion of education, despite its obvious dangers to democracy, 
in order to raise teachers’ salaries! 


EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY. By John B. Johnston. 
Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1934. 
Pp. vi+280. $2.50. 


A collection of fourteen papers, all closely related to the 
problems of higher education as presented over a period of 
years by a socially minded liberal arts college dean to vari- 
ous organizations. He stresses the essential obligations of 
higher education to produce unselfish leaders for a demo- 
cratic commonwealth. To him the “educational system is the 
key to social adjustment and social progress.” 


PRACTICAL PROBLEMS IN MANAGING TEACHERS. 
By Dennis H. Cooke. Nashville, Tenn.: The Education 
Press, 1934. Pp. 44. (Paper cover.) $0.60. 


A problem book designed for administrators in the field 
for in-service training in personnel administration. 


ELECTRONS (+ and —), PROTONS, PHOTONS, NEU- 
TRONS AND COSMIC RAYS. By Robert Andrews 
Millikan. The University of Chicago Science Series. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. 
x+492. $3.50. 


Recent discoveries and developments in the field of phys- 
ics are presented in nonmathematical form by a master 
in the field. All of the recent developments are carefully 
integrated in systematic and logical form showing how they 
developed out of the earlier knowledge. Alpha rays, Beta 
rays, neutron rays and cosmic rays are illustrated in one 
of the most remarkable sets of photographs ever shown in 
any publication. These serve well to make many of the 
statements easier for the layman. While the volume is 
generally pointed for the adult, it should also be an invalu- 
able part of any secondary school science reference library. 
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In any school... 


ODAY, every thinking school executive 
shuns the use of oil for finishing floors. 
to sanction this dangerous 
old-fashioned method . . . 
human life, for many a tragic fire has re- 
sulted from oil-soaked floors. 

Safety, demands that wood floors be finished 
with Seal-O-San. For here is a finish that 
lends no encouragement to Fire. Applied to 
old or new floors—from which all existing 
oil has been removed—it seals every cell, 





EASILY APPLIED SEAL-0-SAN ELIMINATES THIS HAZARD 


every crack . . . leaves a protective armor 
through whieh oil, grease, or other highly 
inflammable liquids cannot penetrate. 


is to gamble with Where childrens’ lives are at stake, there 


is a moral obligation to provide a floor 
finish that is non-hazardous. That’s why 
more than 3500 schools insist on Seal-O-San. 


/he HUNTINGTON == LABORATORIES /nc 


Denver HUNTINGTON. INDIANA = rononte 





















Rex-Watson School Buses 


are not only beautiful, but, what is more important, 
they are thoroughly safe, comfortable and depend- 
able. One hundred and sixty-five out of a hundred 
and seventy-five Central Rural School Districts in 
New York State alone, have bought our Whitfield 
Type bus. SEVENTY of these districts each own 
from two to seven of our buses. 

Every Rex-Watson school bus complies fully with 
state laws and Public Service Rulings pertaining to 
operation of buses. Six different body lengths are 


We make commercial bodies of every description, as well as Ci 
Pay Enter and Inter-City passenger coaches. 


REX-WATSON CORPORATION, 


available for mounting on any make of truck chas- 
sis, in passenger ca — of from 31 to 61. 

Fifty years of solid manufacturing experience is 
back of the Rex-Watson plant. We have a real 
factory, with two hundred ‘hennedl square feet of 
floor space and all modern equipment. Rex-Watson 
engineers are thoroughly seasoned in this line of 
work. 

You may safely and confidently entrust your 
school bus problems to us. 





Service, 
Write for information. 


CANASTOTA, N. Y. 
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Side Glances— 


LarcEty in self- 
defense, the public schools have pro- 
vided for dull and retarded pupils. 
These children are too troublesome to 
be ignored. Gifted children, on the 
other hand, make teaching a pleasure. 
In consequence, they go unprovided 
with adequate stimulus for their supe- 
rior ability. 

Such plans as have been made for 
gifted children fall into four broad di- 
visions, which Principal Charles C. 
Grover of Highland School, Oakland, 
Calif., will present in the July issue. 
From these he selects what he believes 
to be the best features and combines 
these features into a new plan suitable 
for the elementary school. 


ie AMERICA head- 
ing toward a dictatorship? Must we 
eventually follow in the steps of Euro- 
pean peoples and meet the worldwide 
economic crisis through government 
without popular control? Dean David 
Duncan Shaw, University of Denver 
political scientist, will discuss chang- 
ing conditions in government in the 
July issue. 


Are college place- 
ment bureaus failing to keep up with 
the band wagon? A consolidated school 
superintendent, Karl E. Gaylord, has 
ideas on the subject which he will pre- 
sent in the July issue. He wonders 
how the placement bureau has escaped 
the application of the scientific method. 
You may or may not agree with him. 


Te state educa- 
tional series, which has provoked great 
reader interest since its inauguration 
last August, will continue in July with 
Supt. W. W. Trent’s account of the 
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breakdown of the revenue system sup- 
porting the school system of West Vir- 
ginia and of how reconstruction came 
about through state aid. The program 
worked out in West Virginia leaves the 
major control with the counties. Based 
on pupil-teacher load, it encourages 
thrift and economy. 


‘tes Iowa Every- 
Pupil Testing Program and other 
plans of similar character have been 
criticized by some persons who suspect 
that teachers cram into the heads of 
their pupils a large number of facts 
that are speedily forgotten. 

Supt. Lloyd N. Rahn of Lisbon, 
Iowa, confutes this belief in his de- 
scription of a retest, to be published 
next month. What the pupils learned 
in May they retained remarkably well 
until November, and schools where re- 
view and alleged cramming took place 
did almost as well in the November re- 
test as they had on the original May 
examination, despite the distractions 
of summer vacation. All _ schools 
showed consistent losses, but consider- 
ing the normal forgetting rate, the loss 
was slight—only 2.9 points. 


‘te big front 


doors may be closed during the sum- 
mer, but activity goes briskly on within 
the school building, particularly in re- 
spect to maintenance. In step with 
this behind-closed-doors bustle in the 
school plant, The NATION’s SCHOOLS 
will present in July, August and Sep- 
tember a lively march of practical 
material. 

This summer will find many schools 
installing radio systems, and adminis- 
trators will want to read of the suc- 
cessful radio installation at the Co- 
pernicus Junior High School, Ham- 
tramck, Mich. A three-article series 
on school insurance will be illuminat- 
ing reading. A series on school land- 
scaping awaits early publication — the 
first one concerns decorative settings 
for Pacific Coast schools to be pre- 
sented by Ralph D. Cornell, Los An- 
geles landscape architect. A discus- 
sion of the extra costs that arise in 
school construction will supplement the 
regular monthly architectural articles, 
and, of course, no issue will be com- 
plete without its account of a success- 
ful school lunchroom project. 
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THE MOST DESTRUCTIVE CHILD 


CAN'T BREAK 


A BRUNSWICK TOILET SEAT! 





Let destructive school children abuse a Brunswick Whale- 
Bone-Ite toilet seat in hundreds of ways. Let them slam it! 


WHY BRUNSWICK SEATS Let them bang it! Day after day! Week after week! Year 


ARE LIFETIME LY 3 ATS after year! No matter how much a Brunswick seat is abused 

. . . It won't break. It won't crack. It won't split. It won't 
warp. It won’t stain or rub off. Its Whale-Bone-Ite outer 
surface will look just as good years hence as it does the 
first day it is installed! 


Hard to believe? Not at all. Because we make Brunswick 











Cross-section showing cross-grain, lam- Whale-Bone-Ite toilet seats practically indestructible! We 
— wscgeaer | os a oe make them so they will outlast any school building, old or 
ee ee “s new ... and we guarantee them to last a whole lifetime! 


Once installed, they will still be serviceable even when the 
school is finally torn down from old age. 


The glass-smooth, diamond-hard surface of Whale-Bone- 
Ite—an exclusive Brunswick feature contained in no other 
toilet seat—and the unbreakable, cross-grain, laminated 
construction of the wood core, have been combined in this 
toilet seat to give permanent, trouble-free service. Yet, 
Brunswick Whale-Bone-Ite seats are not expensive. Write 
today for latest catalogs and prices. Just mail the coupon. 


OVER A MILLION INSTALLATIONS 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 








I 

1 

Phantom view ee ey construc- Without obligation, please send me your latest catalogs 
— exposed metal to corrode or and prices on Brunswick toilet seats for schools. 
eee Phe Dy kre ee ea Fe ; c a aesnee | 

1 

School... . eee eT Meare eweey erin © ee ere 

ba wd Address. . Ce en ei 5 sian dec aoe ie Tie ee ; 
i i Rs eee : 


THE BRUNSWICK:BALKE:COLLENDER CO. 


623-33 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois « Established 1845 


Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities of the United States 
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“Taking i 
for granted’ 


American craftsmanship in scores upon scores 
“== of manufactured products is traditionally thor- 
ough and painstaking—so much so that the quality 
of a product in general use, but coming from widely 
varied manufacturing sources, is frequently taken 
for granted. 

But taking quality for granted in such products 
is not wholly a wise thing, as shrewd buyers long 
ago found out. They want to know who makes it. 
In plumbing and heating materials, where one thing 
so often looks like another, purchasers have learned 
that the name Crane Co. stamped on the article is 
assurance that its quality is as high as the highest. 

Taking quality for grantedin Crane productssprings 


from the purchaser’s knowledge that the quality is there. 





Crane No. C 12094 SANTON Closet. Full 

siphon jet. Seat operated pressure valve. 

Galvanized steel pressure tank. Oak elongated 
rim, open front seat. 


Crane No. C 10354 LOWALL Wall 
Closet with concealed DELTA seat oper- 
ated flushing valve. Ebony finish hard 
rubber open front and back seat. 


CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS « NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH STREET 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


VALVES, FITTINGS, FABRICATED PIPE, PUMPS, HEATING AND PLUMBING MATERIAL 
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The Walls “Talked 
Back” At You — 
Until Nu-Wooo 






Any classroom can be quiet and attractive 
—at low cost—when walls are decorated 


with Nu-Woop Plank, and ceilings with 
Nu-Woop Tile in variegated colors as Brought Restful, 


shown here. 


Soothing Quiet... 


@ Noise is a thief that steals a teacher's 
energy and a pupil’s attention. Voices that 
“bounce back” from acoustically incorrect 
walls and ceilings retard both the teaching 
and learning processes. Yet now—with 
Nu-Woop—it is so easy, so inexpensive, to 
have guéel classrooms! 


Nu-Woop hushes unwelcome sounds, cor- 
rects faulty acoustics, renders the spoken 
word audible to every hearer. This pre- 
decorated, multiple-purpose wall and ceiling 
covering is quickly and easily applied, both 
in existing buildings and in new construc- 
tion. At no extra cost for painting and deco- 
rating, Nu-Woop brings the permanent 
charm of soft, vibrant color . . . interesting 
texture . . . pleasing pattern. Because it 
insulates, as well, Nu-Woop makes tem- 
perature control easy and fuel bills lower. 


Investigate Nu- Woon for school classrooms, 
corridors, offices and auditoriums. See how 
little it costs, applied. Mail the coupon for 
the facts! 


Woop Conversion Compa 
Room 151, First National ‘Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


I want to know more about Nu-Woon. Please send me, without obligation on | 


my part, information and illustrations 








nu- WO00 


woos, rot eee” COMPANY 
MINNESOTA 


Ai BALSAM- WOOL 











101 PARK AVENUE 
at 40th Street, New York City 


&; 


A Community of Interests 
in the Building and Archi- 
tectural Fields 


ERE in this 18-story building, within 
H 500 feet of the main entrance to the 
Grand Central Station, will be found per- 
manent exhibit rooms of construction mate- 
rials and equipment—the offices of architects, 
engineers, builders and manufacturers serv- 
ing schools—a veritable community of 
interests in the building field. Obviously, 
here is a logical center for those whose en- 
terprises concern building and who wish to 
find association among other industries and 
manufacturers having a common purpose— 
to improve and develop perfection in the 
school plant. Floor plans of available show- 
room and office space will be mailed upon 


request. 


&, 


School Executives and Architects are invited 
to visit the offices of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS in Room 1221 of the Architects 
Building. A special conference room has 
been arranged for any convenience they 
might wish. The many exhibits and fea- 
tures of the building will be introduced to 
them if desired. 


ALBERT B. ASHFORTH, INC., Agent 
12 EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Representative on premises 
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A. lort EDUCATORS ARE URGED TO WRITE FOR 


INFORMATION ABOUT THIS NOTEWORTHY 
ADVANCE IN DESK DESIGN ..-..- - « -~ 


» 
FOR THE STUDENT: 


true comfort, correct 
posture, adequate book 
storage space, unob- 
structed working area. 





FOR THE INSTRUCTOR: 
groupings suitable for "'con- 
tact" or experimental classes 
easily and quickly made be- 
cause desks are not anchored to 
floor. Better response from pu- 
pils because fatigue is avoided 
by detached posture chairs per- 
mitting individual chair place- 
ment. 





FOR THE ADMINISTRATIVE DEPT: a longer-lived, bet- 
ter-looking, more versatile purchase. Gunn Desks (manu- 
factured under Patents) permit any class room to be 
used for several subjects. Complete changeover of 
classrooms, without marring of floors, achieved between 
sessions when desired. 





‘Gunn Furniture Company 
GRAND RAPIDS ¢ MICHIGAN 
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QUIET, PLEASE! 


. . . let an Armstrong’s Linoleum 


Floor keep your library Fit for STUDY 


1)‘ YES your school library suffer 
from floor noise? Is there a con- 
stant clatter from restless feet and 
moving chairs, an annoyance that 
distracts attention, keeps students 


from concentrating, and puts an extra 


burden on teachers and supervisors? 


The most successful way to com- 
bat the floor noise menace is to 
install a floor of Armstrong’s Lino- 
takes the 
out of floor 


leum. Its resilience 


annoyance noise, 
muffles sounds that otherwise take 


a heavy toll from efficiency. And 





it doesn’t show wear. It’s easy to 


keep in the best of condition . 


_ 


a daily sweeping, an occasional 
washing, and an application of 
Armstrong’s Linogloss Wax keep 
it sparkling, fresh, new-looking. 
Armstrong’s Floors save money 
at every turn. Not only is their 
first cost reasonable, but main- 
tenance expense is surprisingly low. 
And their long life spreads the 
investment over many years. They 
never need expensive refinishing. 
For full 
Armstrong Cork Products 


Co., Floor Division, 1213 


State St., Lancaster, Penna. 


information write to 





Armstrong's LINOLEUM FLOORS 


Also LINOTILE -~ CORK TILE 


ACCOTILE ~ RUBBER TILE 


LINOWALL ~ CORKOUSTIC 


Armstrong's Jaspé Linoleum in Malay Brown No. 16 floors the library of the Arlington High School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
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Looking Forward . . . 


ly A certain Midwestern 
state the governor was recently looking for a suit- 
able candidate for superintendent of public in- 
struction. He sincerely wanted the outstanding 
professional to lend strength to his ticket and to 
serve public education well. From a list of five he 
finally chose an outstanding man. He invited him 
to accept the nomination and called him to the 
capital for preliminary conference. 

The governor showed the potential candidate the 
possibilities for service to the state and painted a 
picture so attractive that the man, although not 
interested in professional politics, was almost con- 
vinced. There were, however, a few formalities! 
He next met the executive committee of the state 
central committee in a smaller conference room. 
The chairman, with double stomachs to match two 
double chins, was a cold-eyed, practical man. He 
told the chosen one that after all the job was “a 
political job and belongs to the party. We’ll take 
care of your campaign fund and your campaign. 
There are fifty jobs in the department. We expect 
you to appoint qualified men of our party. The 
committee will select them for you.” 

The candidate did not hesitate long. In sub- 
stance he told the group that his thirty years of 
professional service meant something to him. He 
insisted with some heat that the welfare of the 
children must be kept superior to professional 
politics. He felt that his assistants, directing the 
state educational programs, must be professional 


Eliminate Partisan Politics... 
Future Revenue... A Publication’s 
Duty... The Conference Is Worthy 
... Strengthen the Traimng Schools 


educationists and not professional politicians. 
The committee of three stared at him with some 
lack of comprehension. What was wrong? Didn’t 
the man understand? They weren’t trying to bribe 
him. They weren’t trying to belittle him. They 
were just talking practical politics. Their cold 
eyes covered him with that peculiar glazed look 
that widely separates two worlds of thought. What 
did the man want? Why wasn’t he reacting nor- 
mally? Was he stupid? What did he mean, “ideals’’? 
The candidate refused and went back to direct 
his school. He thanked the governor and hoped he 
would understand his decision. The governor did. 
Another man was nominated and elected. We bow 
low in appreciation of this loyalty to an ideal. 
While this description represents a specific, cur- 
rent instance it might be repeated easily in any 
state where the elective system still prevails in 
the state department of public instruction. It will 
persist just as long as this educational office is 
elective. 
It is neither feasible nor practical to remove 
public education from the broad field of politics in 
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its functional definition. Such an abortive move- 
ment would mean functional sterility. It is, how- 
ever, possible and absolutely essential to remove 
public education from the realm of professional 
partisan politics. The only requirement is the crea- 
tion of a dynamic public opinion behind the move- 
ment. In some states it may be accomplished by 
statute enactment; in others a constitutional 
amendment is necessary. Whatever the method, 
reorganization of state departments of education 
is possible of achievement. 

The differences in caliber between state depart- 
ments, in which the personnel shifts with every 
election and in which the primary qualification of 
the executive officer is ability to secure votes on a 
partisan ticket, and that of the State of New York 
with its high prestige, its unusually capable per- 
sonnel fully protected by civil service, and the 
unusual quality of its educational service are too 
obvious to require elaboration. New York is an 
outstanding example of the high character of 
organization under the independent educational 
state. Similar independent school states must be 
built in every other state in the Union if we are 
thoroughly to divorce the profession from political 


patronage. 
V VE REGRET our in- 


ability to follow those enthusiasts who believe that 
the schools are going to receive a much larger share 
of public revenue in the future. Despite millennial 
schemes for social reorganization, the chances are 
good that we shall plod along our experimental 
way progressively evolving into closer adjustment 
to the social and economic implications of the age. 
However, those individuals who are stirring the 
teaching profession to the attitude of expectancy 
of huge rewards are not very helpful in the recon- 
struction period. There is going to be much dis- 
appointment. 

There will be many more demands for a share 
in the tax income than before the depression. The 
cost of past wars and the stepping up of expendi- 
tures for current and future national defense will 
take more funds. It will be necessary to pay for 
the depression itself, and this single requirement 
will form no mean expenditure item. Increased 
social and economic perimeter controls will mean 
expanding governmental activity and increased 
expense. 

The expansion of recreation as a national, state 
and local leisure need will require considerable 
finance both in capital investment and in operating 
charges. The reclamation work to safeguard the 
country from floods, erosion and drought is bound 
to be expensive. Replanting and the care of our 





national forests will inevitably demand heavy 
investment. 

Provision for social insurance is going to take 
much tax revenue in its progressive implications. 
Public works will without doubt continue as a 
permanent national policy. It is more than likely 
that they will be financed from current income 
after 1936. 

We can look forward to an increased program 
of governmental activity. Many more services will 
be provided cooperatively through the application 
of tax revenue. While the totality of tax revenue 
will be much larger than at present, the totality 
and diversity of demand will also be greater. The 
chances for public education greatly to increase its 
proportional predepression revenue are not so 
bright. 

The only real hope lies in maintaining the schools 
close to the people and in building a firm support 
in a dynamic public opinion for an improved edu- 
cational program. Locality and state should pre- 
sumptively furnish operating revenue, while plant 
renovation and extension may be considered as a 
fundamental part of the national public works 
program. A rational overview of the revenue situ- 
ation may result in much less disappointment than 
the pollyanna propaganda that seems to be an 
attractive accompaniment to the so-called revolu- 
tionary technique. 


‘as methods of propa- 
ganda are subtle and devious. When reading a 
newspaper, a magazine or even a book it is some- 
times almost impossible to distinguish between 
fact and bias. Even the most carefully collected 
facts in the hands of a specialist may easily be 
given a slight twist that changes their meaning 
entirely. Unless a person reads at least three news- 
papers it is exceedingly difficult to get sufficient 
differences in news presentation to form a mid- 
point judgment of the validity of the different 
viewpoints. While theoretically impartial, even 
our best news-gathering services are subject to 
pointing in accordance “with policy” and the per- 
sonal bias of the reporter. 

In recent years both private and public interests 
have resorted frequently to the direct fiscal sub- 
sidization of reporters and well known writers to 
present apparently independent reports of happen- 
ings or of movements. Sometimes a publication 
buys these stories without any knowledge of the 
secret arrangements between author and interest- 
group; on other occasions editors are fully aware 
of the nature of these subterranean contacts yet 
say nothing about them to their readers. The first 
condition is an unwitting (or stupid) misrepre- 
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sentation; the second is deliberately unethical. 

The subscriber to a magazine or other publica- 
tion is a consumer buying a certain product, and 
he is entitled to an honest service in return for his 
subscription money. A magazine has no more right 
to fill its columns with subsidized propaganda than 
a dairy merchant has to sand the sugar or lard the 
butter. The publication product sold should be as 
represented. The editor-subscriber relationship 
must be kept on a high plane, free from bias and 
misrepresentation. The editorial label should tell 
what the contents are and must be a guarantee of 
their quality. Personal bias or the pet reforms and 
beliefs of the editor have no place in publication 
save as they are openly labeled. 

Every magazine owes fundamental honesty to 
its subscribers. That requirement is a definite and 
vital part of every subscription contract. Every 
article that appears in print must be vouched for. 
The editor must know the author, his background, 
affiliations, weaknesses, biases and fiscal relation- 
ships. Sufficient information should be given about 
every author so that the reader may also judge the 
article, not in terms of general faith in the publica- 
tion itself, but on author honesty and validity. 

Every reader should constantly ask himself 
these questions: Who is the author? What are his 
qualifications for the work? What is his back- 
ground of special interests? What are his aftilia- 
tions? Who pays him to write? Is he capable of 
disinterested and honest translation of facts or are 
his political, social and fiscal relations likely to be 
clouded because of interests, pressures and sub- 
terranean rewards? If the reader can answer these 
questions to his own satisfaction, he is then in a 
valid position to judge the validity of the presenta- 
tion in question. It is the duty of every publication 
to furnish this information to its readers. 

The foregoing need not be interpreted as neces- 
sitating the exclusion of any magazine article 
that indicates specific bias. The readers are pre- 
sumably adults. They do not require censorship 
but merely the complete facts. An editor should 
not consider it his duty to act as a mental guard- 
ian. Many presentations even with a heavy 
propaganda tinge are worth while reading. No 
viewpoint should be completely excluded. Every 
publication should open its editorial columns to all 
shades of opinion. There should be no interference 
with free expression. It is, however, vitally essen- 
tial that paralleling this open presentation every 
author be described to the readers, either by affilia- 
tion, background or motive. If he is being paid by 
a private or public interest, other than the maga- 
zine, to write an article the readers should know it. 
The best advice we can give the reader is to “Look 
at the label.” Beware of predigested mental food! 
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‘on budget of Ohio State 
University, like that of all institutions of higher 
learning, has been severely curtailed. Every pos- 
sible economy was effected so that the institution 
might live within its restricted income. 

One of the activities to be abandoned was the 
annual Educational Conference, which has been a 
feature of the university field program since 1921. 
The Ohio conference in the short period of fifteen 
years has earned for itself a high place in the cal- 
endar of educational meetings. Superior to most 
of the state education association’s programs, it 
rivaled (and sometimes surpassed) in quality our 
national programs. Its meetings drew so much 
attendance from other states that it was rapidly 
becoming a regional gathering. Its proceedings 
were valuable and authoritative, much used for 
reference in other institutions. In short, the Edu- 
cational Conference was one of the best services 
Ohio State University rendered to the profession 
at large. 

It is impossible to escape the thought that elimi- 
nat‘on of the conference must be considered as 
extravagance rather than as sensible economy. Its 
restoration in 1936 is sincerely to be hoped for. 


V VITH overproduction 


of legally qualified teaching personnel still so ob- 
vious, it is of significant interest that little prog- 
ress has yet been made by most of the states to 
eliminate the weak, inadequately staffed and poorly 
equipped teacher training schools. There is no 
possible excuse for schools with less than two 
years of training programs to continue. There is 
no earthly reason for good institutions to give cer- 
tificates at the end of the first or second years of 
training in order to compete with these poorer 
schools. Yet many of the teacher training colleges 
of presumably first rank are still doing so. There 
is little excuse for tramping the byways for more 
students, yet reports from many states indicate 
that heavy proselyting programs are still carried 
on through direct solicitation and alumni-interest. 

The weaker teacher training institutions should 
be closed this year despite educational or partisan 
politics entering into the situation. They can be 
closed if the educational leaders in each state will 
bring the facts squarely before the people. They 
should be closed to protect the schools from more 
inadequately trained teachers. Our better teacher 
training centers need protection from these 
unwarranted, socially undesirable competitions. 
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For forty years a government arsenal occu- 
pied the seventy-six-acre site which is now 
the campus of this interesting high school. Its 
community program makes it conspicuous. 


O RESPONSIBILITY rests more definitely 
N upon those who direct the work of second- 
ary schools than that of making these 
schools of maximum use to the community which 
they serve. In the various communities throughout 
our land, choice building sites have been procured 
and beautiful buildings erected thereon that no 
limitations may be placed upon a community effort 
to give every boy and girl a chance. These high 
schools are more than mere schoolhouses. They 
stand as symbols of high community aim and 
worthy civic spirit. 

This article is an effort to sketch certain of the 
facts concerning the Arsenal Technical Schools, 
Indianapolis, and to describe certain of its activi- 
ties which are of especial community significance. 
The Arsenal Technical Schools as an institution 
has a somewhat unique relation to the city which 
it serves. The seventy-six-acre campus with its 
fourteen buildings, school gardens, recreation and 
athletic fields became the property of the city 
through a series of interesting civic and legal de- 
velopments. From 1863 to 1903 the present school 
campus was the site of a government arsenal. 

In 1903, the government announced its intention 
to discontinue maintenance of the arsenal. In 1909, 
after six years of operation as the Winona Tech- 
nical Institute, this private institution was forced 
into receivership. 

While the matter was in litigation, arrange- 
ments were made by the board of school commis- 
sioners of the city to rent the property for an over- 


Color bearers of the 
school’s R. O. T. C. 
unit are in frequent 
demand for civic 
celebrations and 
patriotic parades. 
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Relating School 


By DeWITT S. MORGAN 


Principal, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis 


flow high school. The late Milo H. Stuart, then 
principal of Emmerich Manual Training High 
School of Indianapolis, assumed the responsibility 
of organizing the overflow school. In September, 
1912, classes were begun with 183 pupils in at- 
tendance. Mr. Stuart’s organizing genius, the 
vision and ability which made him a leader in sec- 
ondary education, soon brought a turn to events 
which gave indication of the imperative need for 
the permanent development of the school. 

The board of school commissioners declared to 
the receiver the willingness of the school city of 
Indianapolis to take over the site and to assume the 
obligation of operating the property according to 
the terms of the trust under which the fund was 
subscribed originally for purchasing the property. 
In 1916, a decision of the supreme court cleared the 
way for the city to assume the trust to take over 
the property and to develop it as a permanent edu- 
cational institution. 

To carry out the terms of this trust, in letter and 
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McLaughlin Aerial Surveys, Inc. 


and Community 


Civic Projects at an 
Indianapolis School 


in spirit, has been the constant concern of the ad- 
ministration. This is the first obligation to the 
community whose generosity and vision made the 
school possible. A comprehensive curriculum has 
been developed with a complete offering of the 
usual academic subjects on a secondary level, a 
program of technical courses in the field of indus- 
trial processes, commerce, fine and commercial art, 
music and home economics; and for pupils whose 
needs would best be served thereby, a program of 
vocational courses has been developed, aided and 
in part supported by state and federal funds as 
provided by the terms of the Smith-Hughes act. 
As the enrollments mounted it was possible to 
expand the curricular offerings to meet the variety 
of interests and abilities represented in the student 
population. On the opening day of school in Sep- 
tember, 1912, the enrollment was 183; by Septem- 
ber, 1915, with permanency still in doubt, the 
enrollment was 1,400. In September, 1916, the 
court decision in May having ensured the school’s 
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Outside the school walls this institution 
carries on a broad and stimulating commu- 
nity program. Inside the walls not only 
pupils are served but their parents as well. 


future, the enrollment was 1,749. In 1923, the en- 
rollment was 4,770 ; in 1930, 5,681, and September, 
1934, found 6,223 pupils enrolled. 

The community relationships of any school take 
two general forms. The first form is found in the 
activities provided within the school’s walls and on 
its premises in which the community at large may 
participate. There is, however, another form of 
equal value and ofttimes of even more far-reaching 
significance, the development of school activities 
that may be carried out from the school into com- 
munity groups to enrich social life. 

The Arsenal Technical Schools is serving a great 
industrial city and its program of community 
activities upon the campus is of necessity modeled 
according to the interests of the population which 
it serves. The diversity of interests of a city popu- 
lation and the complex social organization which 
characterizes urban living make the school only 
one interest even for the family whose major in- 
terest may be the education of the children. For 
this reason the school has recognized that it must 
not only draw its constituents into its activities as 
occasion would demand, but also must take school 
activities out to its constituents wherever they may 
be found in other community relationships. 

It has already been stated that the school’s first 
responsibility has been to provide as full an oppor- 
tunity for Indianapolis youth as prudent edu- 
cational planning would warrant. A description of 
one school project in interpretation of the school’s 
work to its community will perhaps give an indi- 


Arsenal Tower 
crowns the admin- 
istration building, 
visible also in the 
foreground of the 
aerial view above. 
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cation of the degree to which this responsibility 
to Indianapolis has been met. 

In May, 1932, as a part of the recognition of the 
completion of twenty years of community service, 
an all-school exposition was prepared through 
which every aspect of the school’s work was pre- 
sented to the public. The auditorium-gymnasium, 
a building normally seating 5,000, was trans- 
formed into an exposition hall. A faculty staff for 
working out exposition plans was organized. Each 
department and each activity was allotted exposi- 
tion space on the basis of a drawing submitted by 
each department with its application for display 
facilities. Sixty-four display booths, each one 
representing a significant phase of the school’s 
work was presented. 

The photograph on this page presents certain 
of the developments in working out this school- 
community enterprise. There were few members 
of the student body who did not have an active part 
in the preparation and management of this exposi- 
tion. This meant that practically every home had 
a vital interest in the project. 


School Exposition Draws 45,000 


The original schedule provided for the exposition 
to be open to the public on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday of exposition week from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
From the opening hour until closing time on Satur- 
day night the aisles were thronged with an inter- 
ested public. By Saturday noon requests had come 
from so many quarters for continuation of the 
exposition that arrangements were made to con- 
tinue the display through the following Monday. 
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More than 45,000 persons of Indianapolis and 
neighboring cities studied the school displays. It 
proved an amazingly successful means of inter- 
pretation of the scope of the school’s opportunity 
to the citizenship and it proved to be an event 
which, for several successive days, centered the in- 
terest of the community in the school’s history and 
development. 


School Movie Successfully Presented 


As a part of American Education Week in No- 
vember, 1933, another project in school interpreta- 
tion was completed. In anticipation of this week, 
with movie camera and projection equipment which 
had been secured for the school from class gift 
funds, a moving picture showing “Tech at Work” 
was prepared in the spring and fall semesters of 
1933. Through the use of the motion picture it was 
hoped to tell the school’s friends a story in one hour 
which might otherwise be comprehended only after 
days and weeks of visitation and study. 

The prospectus for the making of this picture 
included the following items: (1) the historic 
background of the Tech site; (2) the development 
of the building program; (3) daily class activities 
of the student body; (4) the means which the 
school has at hand for providing for the variety of 
abilities and interest of the student body, and (5) 
student activities which develop wholesome civic 
attitudes and fine student ideals. More than 200 
action scenes were presented in a five-reel story. 

On Monday evening of the week of Nov. 5, 1933, 
a preview was held to which each of the 243 mem- 
bers of the faculty was privileged to invite five 
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A view of the all-school exposition held in 1932 marking the completion of twenty years of community service. 
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friends. More than 1,200 persons were in attend- 
ance. On the Wednesday evening following, all 
departments of the school were opened to the public 
and the showing of the film in the auditorium was 
made an evening feature. Two public presenta- 
tions were given, one at 7:30 o’clock, the other at 
9 o’clock. Capacity crowds attended both presen- 
tations. More than 11,000 persons were given a 
pictorial presentation of the school at work. The 
film is now being used as a medium of instruction 
for pupils who need guidance in choosing courses. 

But aside from pub- 
lic events of the char- 
acter just described, it 
has become clear that 
certain programs need 
to be provided for par- 
ents according to 
specific interests. The 
interests of parents of 





the beginning pupils 
in a school are neces- 
sarily different from 
those of the parents 
of pupils about to be 
graduated. The par- 
ents of girls face some 
school problems that 
are different from the 
problems of the parents of boys. The most vital 
thing the school can do is to help parents to know 
how to use the school to the maximum of advantage. 

To assist in this program, group meetings are 
held each semester for parents of pupils at differ- 
ent school levels. One afternoon program is given 
to parents of beginners, another to parents of 
seniors and a third to parents of pupils who have 
completed two years of work. These programs are 
followed by a social hour which gives parents op- 
portunity for discussion of individual questions 
with teachers. 

Another type of program has served a good pur- 
pose. Many parents are interested in discussion 
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The school music department, of which this boys’ in 
choir is a part, leads in Arsenal Technical 
Schools’ service to the community. In a single 
year the school’s music organizations gave sixty- 
five programs to Indianapolis groups. 
bands, orchestras, choirs, concert clubs and 
special music groups are in constant demand. 


opportunity on certain definite topics of school and 
home interest. A series of discussion forums con- 
ducted by the dean of girls have been held on 
Wednesday afternoons through a period of eight 
weeks. 

The school does not limit its community service 
to that which it can provide for its pupils and their 
parents upon its campus. Much of its service is 
rendered through taking the activities which are 
developed by the school out to the community. For 
example, community groups constantly need the 
aid of musical organ- 
izations to supply tal- 
ent for programs. 
Church organizations 
are often in need of 
speakers and dramatic 
clubs to present pro- 
grams with a new 
viewpoint. Many or- 





ganizations can use — 
fact, have urgent 
need for — young peo- 
ple with a degree of art 
training to design dec- 
orations for unusual 
group events. Thus or- 
ganizations in music, 
in public speaking and 
in art can go out from the school to the community. 

A few examples of school activity carried to the 
community will explain this phase of the program 
of the Arsenal Technical Schools. In variety and 
range of contacts and service, the musical organi- 
zations undoubtedly lead. The bands, orchestras, 
choirs, concert clubs and special music groups are 
in constant demand, and their services are given 
to the degree that is possible without interference 
with the regular classroom work of pupils who are 
called upon to serve. 

During the school year of 1933-34 the organiza- 
tions of the music department of the Arsenal 
Technical Schools gave sixty-five programs to 
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A class in cookery for boys is proving popular because of the vocational 
opportunities it holds out to them. The boys are alert and interested pupils. 


Indianapolis community groups, appearing in 
churches, special religious services of an all-city 
character, patriotic parades, special programs of 
fraternal societies and parent-teacher association 
meetings in many city schools. On a number of 
occasions complete programs were provided for the 
city’s finest musical organizations. The rendition 
of these programs is not merely an opportunity for 
pupil participation in a new setting; it is a chance 
to render a valuable community service, to enrich 
many occasions with the contribution of well 
trained and thoroughly competent, though youth- 
ful, musicians. 

An organization of pupils of the Arsenal Tech- 
nical Schools, developed from the public speaking 
classes, for a number of years has been making a 
unique community contribution. In 1923, under 
the sponsorship of a far-visioned teacher of public 
speaking, pupils of public speaking formed an in- 
formal organization named the Demegorians. 


Youthful Speakers at Church Programs 


One of the projects of this organization was to 
develop programs of speaking and singing which 
would be appropriate to give to young peoples’ 
meetings in various churches. All programs were 
developed on themes centering in the ethical and 
religious interests and problems of young people. 
Since 1923 programs have been given by the Deme- 
gorians in more than fifty churches of the city. 
Many of these churches have a standing request 
with the school for an annual appearance of this 
group. In the school year of 1933-34, thirty-eight 
programs were given in young peoples’ societies. 
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A number of teams are formed within the or- 
ganization, thus making no excessive demand on 
the school time and energy of any one speaker. The 
services of these young people have presented to 
many citizens a new picture of the interests of 
youth in this day. The school receives many com- 
ments from citizens upon this fine service. 


Pupils Give Aid in Local Theatricals 


In just as definite but in perhaps a less con- 
spicuous way do the pupils of the art crafts aid 
in community enterprises. Advanced pupils in the 
stagecraft classes for a number of years have 
assisted with the technical work of stage produc- 
tions for a community house in one of the city 
parks. In many similar instances the school sup- 
plies trained pupils to design and make costumes 
and to do make-up work for performances of com- 
munity stage productions. These pupils often can 
add the touch to a community enterprise which 
makes the difference between success and failure. 
The unobtrusive, often unrecognized, but effectual 
service of these pupils to civic projects is a valuable 
community contribution. 

The modern school must increasingly become a 
dynamic part of the community life. Within its 
halls and classrooms it can provide activity that 
will result in civic uplift and community under- 
standing. But also from its halls and shops and 
studios and laboratories the school can take to the 
community much that will enrich group living. To 
both phases of community service, the Arsenal 
Technical Schools is striving to contribute accord- 
ing to its resources and its opportunity. 
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Summer Work for the 


Professional Staft 


Here are check lists of plan- 
ning activities that can well 
be done during the vacation 


By ARVID J. BURKE 
Formerly Supervising Principal, Schuylerville, N. Y. 


this article is not final or equally applicable 

in all schools. These limitations of job anal- 
ysis must be frankly admitted. Yet, because this 
one is based upon an extensive study of the activi- 
ties involved in a modern educational program, it 
ought to be helpful. Certainly, many activities will 
be applicable under any philosophy of education. 
Other activities ought to be suggestive of similar 
activities that should be considered under a par- 
ticular concept of education. 


ik analysis of summer work presented in 


I — School Routine 


Among the matters of routine are included poli- 
cies, rules and regulations, the school calendar, 
instructions and directions, systems, procedures, 
duties and assignments, information, programs 
and schedules. In a small school system these may 
be issued in mimeographed form. In a large sys- 
tem they may be printed in loose leaf form as is 
done in some cities. 

The items most frequently requiring change 
during the summer are (1) dates of opening and 
closing, (2) hours and bells, (3) transportation, 
(4) extraclass activities, (5) classes, (6) teacher 
and substitute teacher lists, (7) announcements, 
(8) holidays and vacations, (9) seating, (10) ex- 
aminations, (11) textbook lists, (12) records and 
reports, (13) committee assignments, (14) hall, 
yard, lunch hour, playground and locker room 
duties, (15) sponsors for extraclass activities and 
home rooms, (16) office hours, (17) fees and (18) 
programs and schedules. 


II — Educational Planning and Curriculum 


Planning the educational program and curricu- 
lum making are both becoming involved under- 
takings which need to be distinguished. 

Educational planning is coming to mean deter- 
mining (1) the goals of education on the basis of 
community and broader social and economic needs, 
(2) the scope of the school’s social activities, (3) 
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the learning environment or resources to be util- 
ized or provided by the schools, and (4) the means 
for attaining the foregoing. It is the skeleton out- 
line of the school program, the long-time view. 

Curriculum making, on the other hand, is com- 
ing to mean the cooperative determination of the 
experiences for a particular child or group of chil- 
dren. It begins with child interest and the needs 
of the individual or group. 

The following are suggestive of planning activi- 
ties which can be done during summer vacation: 

1. Study social and economic groups in the com- 
munity, social and antisocial agencies in the com- 
munity, difficult local problems, the ideals of the 
community, population, changes desired by the 
community, school problems and other community 
problems such as traffic, crime, and home and 
school relations. 

2. Survey homes and housing, industries, for- 
eign-born, schools, occupations, recreational facili- 
ties and similar community resources. 

3. Determine the extent to which school offer- 
ings meet broader social needs, community needs 
and needs of individual learners. 

4. List goals and objectives for the schools, help 
formulate a community philosophy of education, 
and correlate the objectives of other social agencies 
with those of the schools. 

5. Plan visits to homes and home cooperation, 
community library service, parent-teacher activi- 
ties, surveys, cooperation with outside social 
agencies, community center activities, lectures, 
concerts, social activities, exhibits, demonstrations, 
preschool and adult education programs, articula- 
tion of school program, cooperation with commu- 
nity groups, and other educational undertakings. 

6. Devise means for studying or gathering data 
regarding the community. Try to find new sources 
of data regarding community needs. 

7. Cooperate with national, state, county, re- 
gional and community planning agencies, espe- 
cially in regard to plant planning. 
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Curriculum making or revision will depend ma- 
terially upon the results of planning. In addition 
it involves the following: 

1. Study the interests, needs and abilities of 
individuals or groups of pupils, outcomes of vari- 
ous school activities, literature on curriculum mak- 
ing, need for curriculum changes, local curriculum 
defects, outside curriculums and courses of study, 
language needs of pupils, time allotment of various 
activities, grade placement, articulation, integra- 
tion and state requirements. 

2. Determine constants and electives, provisions 
for transfer, need for special classes, criteria for 
evaluation, objectives and aims of various curricu- 
lums and courses and materials needed. 

3. Plan guidance, curriculums, courses, life-like 
learning activities, recreational activities, lunch 
hour activities, student participation, care of 
handicapped, care of racial groups, care of differ- 
ent ability levels and interests, part-time offerings, 
units of work, and other instructional services or 
opportunities. 

4. Critically evaluate curriculums, courses of 
study, objectives, activities, outcomes, materials, 
textbooks and tests. 


III — Professional Preparation 


The work described in the previous paragraphs 
will require continuous professional growth upon 
the part of the staff. There are numerous ways for 
gaining growth during the summer besides going 
to summer school; among them may be listed as 
suggestive the following: 

1. Prepare a teacher handbook, lesson plans, 
lists of sources of instructional aids, plans for 
sponsoring pupil activities, bibliographies, bulle- 
tins, committee reports, other reports, course out- 
lines and techniques. 

2. Plan building changes, teachers’ meetings, 
testing procedures, supervised study, visiting days, 
improvements in the administration of school 
projects, and other ways of carrying out the edu- 
cational program. 

3. Study ways to improve instruction, needed 
school legislation, plant needs, standards for equip- 
ment and supplies, use of standardized tests, meth- 
ods, diagnosis, records of individual pupils, devices, 
talent available in the school, work of various mem- 
bers of the staff, teacher preferences, abilities and 
needs, qualifications for various types of positions, 
aids for instruction, interchange of materials and 
psychology of learning. 

4. Provide for securing professional books and 
periodicals, helping new teachers, cooperation of 
teachers in different levels of school system, cor- 
recting schedules and devices which do not 
function properly, improving professional organ- 





izations, visual aids, local materials not in books, 
testing ideas and techniques, and try-outs for 
courses. 


IV — Registration and Schedule Making 


With a school year that is all too short for pro- 
viding the kind of education needed in our complex 
civilization, it seems wasteful to use the first week 
of the school year for registration, schedule mak- 
ing, and the many adjustments that must be made 
in them. Spring registration and opportunities for 
making changes or adjustments during the sum- 
mer months ought to enable the staff to begin the 
educational program immediately at the opening of 
the school year. It does not seem necessary to pre- 
sent here an analysis of activities involved since 
books on administration contain such analyses. 


V — Plant and Plant Operation Changes 


Changes in routine, educational program, pro- 
cedures and pupil population usually necessitate 
changes in the physical or material features of the 
school system. During the summer the staff must 
determine the physical needs for the new term 
and see that they are made available. 

1. Each unit has to be made ready for work by 
the time school opens. 

2. Provisions should have been made for accom- 
modating the probable school population. 

3. Studies can be made of the utilization of 
buildings and equipment, their adequacies or in- 
adequacies, their arrangement and multiple use, 
so that needed changes can be suggested. 

4. Provision has to be made for supervision of 
repairs, replacements and additions. 

5. If transportation is provided, routes, time 
schedules and policies should be studied and solu- 
tions made that will provide for the fall needs. 

6. If the fiscal year ends during the summer, it 
is a convenient time for inaugurating changes in 
financial and accounting procedures. 

7. The summer is an opportune time to make 
changes in pupil accounting and records, as well as 
other records and reports, because the school busi- 
ness is at an ebb during this period. 

8. Obviously the summer is a convenient time to 
take the school census and put it in usable form. 


VI — Publicity 


During the summer all plans and changes for 
the fall should be given ample publicity: new 
activities or courses, new policies, new rules and 
regulations, new laws, programs and schedules, 
registration notices, staff changes, opening dates, 
school calendar, books and supplies needed, hours 
and bells, transportation changes, housing changes, 
and other information of value to the public. 
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Testing the Guidance Program 


By PERCIVAL W. HUTSON 


Associate Professor of Education, University of Pittsburgh 


program is receiving tardy recognition. This 

is attributable to the relative recency of its 
development, haziness concerning its objectives, 
and ignorance of testing techniques appropriate to 
the function. These are days, however, when all 
school activities are subject to the sharpest 
scrutiny, and the administrator is called upon to 
justify every expenditure of time and money in 
the operation of the school. It is the intent of this 
article to give helpful suggestions for measuring 
results of the guidance program as a whole and 
as to its separate elements. 

At the outset a definition of the purpose of 
guidance activities is essential. Starting with the 
fundamental statement that the aim of the school 
is the development of the child for his own and 
the social good, guidance should be conceived of as 
contributing to this end. The contribution is of a 
two-fold character. First, for those activities of 
life, such as vocation, in which it is desirable to 
differentiate the training of youth, guidance is the 
service of distribution. Its purpose is to help the 
individual make a wise choice of the direction in 
which his development should proceed. Second, for 
all types of development, common and differen- 
tiated, guidance is the service of adjustment — 
helping the individual to make such adjustments 
that his development may proceed with efficiency. 
Thus, guidance stands in a facilitative relationship 
to the supreme function of development. 


[oe need for measurement of the guidance 


Guidance Tests Are of Two Types 


Basic testing of the guidance program is the 
measurement of the attainment of satisfactory 
distribution and adjustment. Are pupils’ choices 
of vocation, curriculum and elective subjects in 
harmony with their abilities and with society’s 
needs for differentiation? Are pupils scholastically, 
emotionally, socially and volitionally adjusted to 
the situations in which they find themselves so 
that their development goes forward at a rate truly 
consistent with their abilities? Instruments for 
ascertaining the accomplishment of these ultimate 
goals, crude though they are, may be called achieve- 
ment tests in guidance. They compare in purpose 
to the tests of achievement in arithmetic or read- 
ing or general school progress. 
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Supplemental to the basic testing of the guid- 
ance program are measures calculated to determine 
how well the several elements of the guidance 
process have been realized. Such instruments may 
be called diagnostic tests. They compare in pur- 
pose to the diagnostic tests of instruction in the 
school subjects since they locate the weak links in 
the program and in this manner afford cues for 
its improvement. 


Achievement Tests in Guidance 


In explaining and illustrating the testing of 
guidance, achievement measures will be taken up 
first. Many appraisals of this character have been 
made — especially evaluating guidance in its dis- 
tributive aspect — but few of them have been 
directed toward the measurement of specific guid- 
ance programs. For example, Dean Johnston! of 
the University of Minnesota has shown the extent 
to which the college-going decision is made with 
respect for scholastic ability. Odell? studied the 
occupational choices of 7,000 high school seniors 
in Illinois, comparing them with the intelligence 
of the pupils and with census data showing the 
actual distribution of workers among occupational 
fields. He found no relationship between abilities 
and aspirations, and a distribution of choices quite 
out of line with that which obtains in occupational 
life. In Western Pennsylvania a similar measure- 
ment of 2,700 pupils showed a slightly better at- 
tainment of these primary guidance objectives, but 
demonstrated that the choosing of senior high 
school pupils was done no better than that of junior 
high school pupils.* The School Review recently 
contained an article reporting on the validity of 
the college-going decisions of the 1933 graduating 
class of a single high school.* These are examples 
of the many measurements of the state of guidance 
that have been made without describing the influ- 
ences or programs that have been operative. 

Of larger interest to us are evaluations of specific 
guidance activities. One of the earliest efforts in 





1Johnston, J. B., Predicting College Success for the High School 
Senior, Vocational Guidance Magazine, VI (April, 1928), 289-294. 

Odell, Charles W., Conservation of Intelligence in Illinois High 
Schools, Bulletin No. 22, Bureau of Educational Research, University 
of Illinois, 1925. 

*Hutson, P. W., Measuring the Need for Guidance in Western Penn- 
sylvania, University of Pittsburgh School of Education Journal, VI 
(May, 1931), 115-154. 

‘Richardson, H. D., The Selective Function of the Secondary School, 
School Review, XLI (November, 1933), 685-692. 
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this direction is a well known study by Proctor.*® 
The question for which his investigation sought 
answer was, “Does curricular counseling of pupils 
just entering high school pay dividends in de- 
creased failure and decreased elimination?” Upon 
those criteria he compared a “guided” group and 
an “unguided” group, the former being advised by 
a counselor who had before him intelligence test 
data, elementary school records, teachers’ esti- 
mates, and vocational and educational plans of the 
pupils. The study serves as a model that any coun- 
selor might well follow in determining the worth 
of his procedures. 

A superintendent in Western Pennsylvania de- 
cided to inaugurate a guidance program with the 
juniors and seniors of his high school and to meas- 
ure its effect.° At the beginning of the school year 
he asked the pupils to fill out a blank indicating 
their occupational choices and educational plans. 
He then gave them intelligence tests and tests of 
achievement and aptitude. He compared their am- 
bitions with their abilities. During the year he 
employed guidance devices of a tangible and objec- 
tive nature, activities calculated to induce pupils 
to weigh their qualifications in terms of their 
hopes. In May, the pupils again responded to an 
inquiry concerning their educational and occupa- 
tional plans. 

The method of evaluating the guidance program 
was that of comparing the abilities of the groups 
which in May made certain choices with the abili- 
ties of the groups which in September had made 
the same choices. The most significant change 
noted was the higher quality of those who in May 
planned to go to college as compared with those 
who in September had expressed such ambitions. 
When compared with the graduating class of the 
previous year, which might be termed an “un- 
guided” group, a considerable improvement in the 
college-going decision was in evidence. 


A Counselor Tests His Practices 


One other example of an achievement test in 
guidance is the account of a measurement of a pro- 
gram for scholastic adjustment. As reported by 
R. C. Adams,’ director of guidance in the Gerst- 
meyer Technical High School of Terre Haute, Ind., 
the program consisted simply of a plan by which 
all failing pupils were persoually interviewed by 
members of the faculty other than the teacher 
under whom the failure occurred. The appraisal 
of the guidance device consisted in showing the 





5Proctor, William M., Psychological Tests and Guidance of High 
School Pupils, pp. 23-30, Journal of Educational Research Monographs 
No. 1, June, 1921. Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Com- 
pany. 

*Hedge, John W., and Hutson, Percival W., A Technique for Evalu- 
ating Guidance Activities, School Review, XXXIX (September, 1931), 
508-519. 

7Adams, R. C., The Personal Interview and Scholastic Achievements, 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, X (May, 1932), 358-360. 
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percentage of pupils failing during the semester 
before the device was employed, during the two 
semesters it was in use, and during the following 
semester when it was not employed. The study 
yielded objective evidence that the procedure 
worked a favorable adjustment. It is a fine example 
of a counselor testing his practices. 


Diagnostic Tests in Guidance 


Turning to the other type of measurements — 
the diagnostic tests —it is apparent that such 
instruments rest on and are derived from an anal- 
ysis of the guidance process into its elements. What 
are these elements? Probably we can do no better 
at the outset than to accept the analysis offered by 
Frank Parsons, father of the guidance movement. 
He said,® “In the wise choice of a vocation there are 
three broad factors: (1) a clear understanding of 
yourself, your aptitudes, abilities, interests, ambi- 
tions, resources, limitations and their causes; (2) 
a knowledge of the requirements and conditions of 
success, advantages and disadvantages, compensa- 
tion, opportunities and prospects in different lines 
of work; (3) true reasoning on the relations of 
these two groups of facts.” 

For the measurement of the first of these fac- 
tors, so many instruments have been created that 
it is not possible to mention them here. An excel- 
lent brief treatment is to be found in Koos’ and 
Kefauver’s volume, “Guidance in Secondary 
Schools.” A thoroughgoing summary and evalua- 
tion is the object of the entire book by Douglas 
Fryer, “Measurement of Interests.” One of the 
most significant revelations to come from the use 
of these tests of capacity for self-estimate of abil- 
ity and interest is the apparent error of our prac- 
tice in expecting children to make important 
decisions concerning their future at the beginning 
of the ninth grade. The studies show that there is 
virtually no relation between the avowed interests 
and the measured abilities of children of that age. 
We are slowly responding to this fact by developing 
in the high school a general curriculum which 
offers to children the opportunity to delay these 
educational and vocational decisions until they get 
more experience with themselves and with the 
world. This valuable function of the general cur- 
riculum should be more widely recognized. 

The second factor mentioned by Parsons calls 
for diagnostic testing which will reveal the extent 
to which pupils know the full array of opportunities 
from which they may choose. Dean Kefauver de- 
veloped extended tests of this character for the 
measurement of guidance programs which he has 
just completed, the report of which is shortly to 
be published. Probably the best known tests of 
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educational and vocational information are those 
prepared by Lincoln and Brewer. Another test® of 
this nature, recently constructed and partially 
standardized, is devoted to measurement of the 
educational and occupational orientation needed by 
junior high school pupils for choosing a curriculum 
and elective subjects in a comprehensive high 
school. The test consists of 200 items in seven exer- 
cises. The author sought to determine the pupils’ 
knowledge of the following relationships: school 
subjects and occupations ; subjects and high school 
curriculums; curriculums and occupations; sub- 
jects, and ideas, abilities or appreciations which 
are educational outcomes; subject fields and state- 
ments defining their nature and scope, and various 
occupations and the level of training required. 

The third factor mentioned by Parsons was that 
of true reasoning on the relations between the first 
two factors. How obvious it is that in a world in 
which occupational rewards vary so widely this 
true reasoning may not occur! What shall be the 
nature of a test of this element in the guidance 
process? 

In the Western Pennsylvania study of 2,700 
pupils, the pupils were simply asked after naming 
their occupational choice to “list reasons for the 
choice.” Three lines were provided, numbered 1, 2, 
and 3. Three reasons were not required but merely 
suggested, and a premium put on conciseness. 

In the classification of these responses it was 
apparent that many of the reasons exhibited pupil 
thinking about what the occupation would do for 
them. They mentioned financial rewards, possibili- 
ties for advancement, promising future of the in- 
dustry, easy work, steady employment afforded, 
field not crowded, desirable social standing, health. 
All of these were grouped as self-advantages. 


Few Pupil Responses Based on Reasoning 


They represented approximately 40 per cent of 
the reasons. Another 40 per cent of the responses 
were such statements as “T like it,” and ‘‘Am inter- 
ested in it.” Knowing what we do about high 
school pupils’ knowledge of their interests, we are 
distrustful of the value of such unanalytical re- 
marks. These two large categories into which the 
bulk of the responses fell do not satisfy us that 
there was true reasoning on the relations of abili- 
ties and opportunities. About 8° per cent of the 
responses were general and specific mentions of 
capacity and experience for the occupation chosen. 
Between 1 and 2 per cent of the responses were 
expressions of like for some aspect of the work, as, 
“T like mathematics,” from a boy whose choice was 
engineering, and “Am fond of little children,” from 





*Costolo, Herbert L., Measuring the Educational and Occupational 
Orientation of Junior High School Pupils, M. A. Thesis, University of 
Pittsburgh Library, 1933. 
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a girl whose choice was kindergarten teaching. The 
last two classes of responses are suggestive of the 
true reasoning for which we seek. 

This element of the guidance process has been 
tested in many other investigations, some of which 
have been made by submitting check lists of rea- 
sons to the pupils. In this case, it seems that such 
practice influences the responses unduly. Free re- 
sponse is much more likely to yield a true picture 
of the pupil’s thinking. 

To the three elements of the guidance process 
stated by Parsons may be added two others which 
assuredly figure in the performance of the function 
now if they did not twenty-five years ago. These 
are the knowledge of pupils and the knowledge of 
vocational and educational opportunities which 
teachers and counselors possess. If the school is 


‘ to play a significant part in influencing pupils to 


sound choices and wholesome adjustments, it is 
obvious that these two conditions must be achieved 
in high degree. We must include teachers with 
counselors in this consideration. 


When Teachers Act as Counselors 


Testing of these elements in guidance has re- 
ceived little thought, apparently, except in the 
field of adjustive guidance. Here, Strang has made 
or directed some valuable studies which she re- 
ports in her recent book.?® She has also sum- 
marized such other researches as Wickman’s 
“Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes.” 
These studies have shown strikingly that teachers 
have little awareness of the maladjustments that 
exhibit themselves in withdrawing types of be- 
havior. They tend to discern only maladjustments 
which result in aggressive types of behavior. 

One suspects that frequently those who counsel 
pupils have only a fragmentary knowledge of them. 
We need diagnosis of the working of this element 
in guidance. We cannot afford to allow so signifi- 
cant a factor as the counselor’s acquaintance with 
the counselee to be taken for granted. 

Neither can we afford to assume that counselors 
and teachers present vocational and educational 
opportunities impartially. We must measure the 
effectiveness and fairness of such representations. 

In conclusion, it must be evident that measure- 
ments of the several elements of the guidance 
process are important in the same way that diag- 
nostic tests are important in instruction. They are 
not, however, to be mistaken for measures of the 
achievement of guidance. Instruments and tech- 
niques for appraising achievement were described 
in the first part of this article. Both these types 
of measurement are vital to the continued growth 
and refinement of the guidance movement. 


Strang, Ruth, The Réle of the Teacher in Personnel Work, pp. 
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At the left is a glimpse of Longs 
Peak in the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, 75 miles from Denver. Below is 
the sharply pointed Lindbergh Peak, 
12,600 feet high. It is near Boulder. 


Denver as 
Hostess 


By A. HELEN ANDERSON 


Supervisor of Publications, 
Denver Public Schools 


HE Covered Wagon country calls. 
This summer by rail, air or motor, 
thousands of teachers will follow the 
trails of seventy-five years ago —trails 
which then led to crude log-built villages 
on the banks of Cherry Creek and now lead 
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The attractive building that houses South High School, Denver. On page 43 are seen the 
gateway and tower of East High School. The two structures were erected in 1926-27. 


to metropolitan Denver, a beautiful city with more 
than 300,000 residents. 

Teachers and administrators who attend the 
summer session of the National Education Asso- 
ciation will find in the exhibit planned for their 
inspection a collection of projects developed on the 
theme of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Den- 
ver schools. 

On the third of August, 1859, Prof. O. J. Gold- 
rick, Irishman from County Sligo, attired in full 
dress — plug hat, lavender kid gloves, and bawling 
at his oxen in Latin — finished the long trek over 
the Smoky Hill trail and drove up before Dick Woo- 
ten’s general store, there to part with his last fifty 
cents to treat the rough-and-ready miners who 
greeted him. Subsequently the “perfessor” passed 
the hat, collected $250, and started Denver’s first 
school in a crude, windowless log cabin. Thirteen 
pupils attended the first session held Oct. 3, 1859. 
Some were Mexicans. “The others,” wrote Profes- 
sor Goldrick, “were white and mostly from Mis- 
souri.” 


Schools Now Serve 55,000 


On this foundation, laid seventy-five years ago, 
Denver has built a school plant valued at $22,- 
000,000. Five senior high schools, ten junior high 
schools, sixty-five elementary schools, and the 
Emily Griffith Opportunity School are included. 
Membership in these schools has grown to 55,000 
pupils, requiring a staff of 2,200 employees. A. L. 
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Threlkeld is superintendent of the Denver schools. 

Located at the foot of the eastern slope of the 
Rockies, Denver is well named the gateway of the 
West. As such it becomes also the gateway of a 
great vacationland. Those who attend the 1935 
meeting of the National Education Association will 
find, within easy access of Denver, mountain re- 
sorts that are famous for their scenic grandeur. 
National forests, the Denver Mountain Parks, the 
Rocky Mountain National Park, the Pikes Peak 
region, the Royal Gorge, these are all near at hand. 
A little farther away, via the famous “million- 
dollar highway,” is the land of the cliff-dwellers of 
a thousand years ago. Colorado is a country where 
the delegate will wish to loiter. 


Colleges Offer Summer Courses 


Unusual summer school opportunities are being 
offered by many of Colorado’s colleges and univer- 
sities. These schools will adjourn for the week of 
the convention. Dean Henry Lester Smith, presi- 
dent of the National Education Association, and 
Willard E. Givens, secretary, promise an unusual 
program. Names appearing on the program in- 
clude those of John W. Studebaker, U. S. commis- 
sioner of education ; A. J. Stoddard, superintendent 
of schools, Providence, R. I., and president of the 
Department of Superintendence, and John H. Fin- 
ley, associate editor of the New York Times. 

The last convention day will be Recreation Day, 
plans for which are in charge of a state committee. 





Conventions and Yearbooks 
The Department of Superintendence at Work 


By A. J. STODDARD 


President, Department of Superintendence 


pied a prominent position in the schedule 
of the officers and staff of the Department 
of Superimtendence during April and May. 

The selection of the convention meeting place 
involves more than the acceptance of a cordial 
and hospitable invitation. The city’s hotels must 
have sleeping accommodations for approximately 
10,000 delegates. There must be facilities for the 
serving of a variety of breakfasts, luncheons and 
dinners promptly and with satisfactory menus 
to groups that range in size from a mere half 
dozen up to 1,000. There were eighty-one such 
meetings at Atlantic City in February. 

A suitable assembly hall must have seats for 
no less than 6,000 persons, and rooms must be 
available within reasonable distance from head- 
quarters for more than 200 separate meetings of 
the smaller groups which are called together on 
the afternoon programs to discuss topics of spe- 
cial interest. 


‘Cr VENTIONS and Yearbooks have occu- 


Selecting a Convention City 


Few national conventions need such extensive 
exhibit facilities as does the Department of Super- 
intendence. A number of American cities that 
can meet every other requirement for a larger 
convention do not have adequate space for these 
displays. Two hundred or more commercial con- 
cerns must be provided with exhibit booths artis- 
tically arranged and decorated in good taste. 

Among other factors that enter into the choice 
of the convention city are cost of travel, attitude 
of the press, prospects of obtaining speakers and 
other program features, and geographical loca- 
tion, with an eye to making the convention avail- 
able at close range to each member every few 
years. Few American cities have all these quali- 
fications. Those who express themselves as eager 
to accommodate the convention are not always 
able to do so. 

Invitations for the winter meeting in 1936 were 
received from Chicago, Cincinnati, Houston, Kan- 
sas City, Milwaukee and St. Louis. Committees 
of the officers and executive committee visited 
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each of these cities to obtain 
adequate information for the 
guidance of the executive com- 
mittee in making its choice. 

As this statement goes to 
press the executive committee 
has announced that the 1936 
convention of the Department of 
Superintendence will be held in 
St. Louis. The last time the de- 
partment held its meeting in 
that city was in 1912. One of 
the determining factors in the 
choice was the new municipal auditorium that is 
just being completed in that city at a cost of ap- 
proximately $7,000,000. This building represents 
the latest thought and ideals for accommodating 
conventions, both from the standpoint of its 
architectural beauty and auditorium and exhibit 
space. Most of the meetings of the department 
can be held within this one building. 


Two Yearbook Commissions at Work 


The presentation of the annual yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence is one of the out- 
standing features of the convention program. 
Two commissions are usually at work on these 
publications at the same time. The commissions 
for the 1936 and 1937 yearbooks have just met 
in Department of Superintendence headquarters 
in Washington, and are carrying forward their 
plans. A third commission, to report in 1938, will 
be organized early in the fall. 

Supt. Charles B. Glenn of Birmingham, Ala., 
chairman of the 1936 Yearbook Commission, will 
present at the next convention the volume en- 
titled, “The Social Studies Curriculum.” In re- 
cent conventions, emphasis has been placed on 
the réle of the school in social advance. The 1936 
Yearbook Commission will attempt to point out 
some of the readjustments in the social studies 
curriculums which our present social and eco- 
nomic structure makes necessary and vital. 


St. Louts 1s to be the convention city 
for the 1936 meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. Its 
$7,000,000 municipal auditori- 
um will accommodate most of the 
meetings and all of the exhibits. Not 
since 1912 has St. Louts acted as 
hostess to school administrators 
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Let Us Not Be Deceived 


By W. B. McPHERSON 


Superintendent of Schools, Williams, Minn. 


school executives and educators has been 

attempting to secure more general federal 
financial aid for schools. They present their pro- 
gram as being necessary to meet the emergency 
situation which now confronts us; they plead that 
it will not bring with it federal control and that 
it need not be permanent. Let us not be deceived! 
Let us not be so blinded by our present needs as to 
lose sight of the true facts in the case. 

If the schoolmen of this country accept federal 
aid for education they must expect with absolute 
certainty that this aid will be permanent, that it 
will mean ultimately federal supervision of schools, 
that this supervision will be undesirable if not 
actually dangerous. This supervision will tend to 
become more and more exacting as time goes on. 

Can anyone point to any government aid that 
benefited an organized minority which has ever 
been withdrawn if once extended? The whole his- 
tory of our government has been one of constantly 
increased aids rather than intelligently increased 
or decreased grants. Political pressure is too great 
to expect any other course to be followed. We need 
to cite only two examples. 

Land grants for educational purposes increased 
from one section in thirty-six in the earlier states 
to four in thirty-six in the last states admitted to 
the Union. The Herculean labor required to bring 
about even minor retrenchments in veterans’ re- 
liefs in 1933 and the rapidity with which the 
original payments are being 
apologetically restored 
clearly show the difficulty of 
stopping or decreasing fed- 
eral aids if once they are 
started. 

I am not disposed to argue 
against either of these two 
aids but merely use them as 
examples of the permanency of federal grants. In 
school administration then, as in pork barrel leg- 
islation in times past, we may expect to find the 
attitude, “Spend more! Spend wildly! Uncle Sam 
is paying the bills.” 

We should recognize the fact that federal aid to 
schools is an already established fact. Our na- 
tional government has given enormous sums, in- 
directly, to our schools. Today the demand is for 


F OR the last two years a militant minority of 
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A small-town superintendent 
speaks his mind on the matter 


of federal aid for education 


direct financial aid in addition to these indirect aids. 
It might be well now to spend some time in con- 
sideration of the characteristics and results of 
these indirect aids. For the sake of convenience we 
may divide them into the pre-Morrill and the post- 
Morrill aids. 

The pre-Morrill aids had their beginning at the 
time of the organization of the old Northwest Terri- 
tory by the famous Ordinance of 1787. This law 
provided that the sixteenth section in every town- 
ship should be set aside for the support of public 
schools. The government extended this policy in 
1848 and again in 1896 when first two and then 
four sections of land in each township of newly 
admitted states were given for school support. 
During the administration of Andrew Jackson the 
treasury surplus, which amounted to $28,000,000, 
was divided among the states for internal im- 
provements. Some of the states placed their shares 
in funds for the support of public schools. 

Three characteristics of these grants and their 
disposal must be noted. In the first place they were 
given by a government that could afford to be 
generous and even extravagant. The public lands 
were, at that time, regarded as something to be 
disposed of as quickly as possible. The money 
grant came out of a treasury surplus. Second, the 
grants were made unconditionally except for the 
restriction implied in the phrase, “for common 
schools.” The third consideration is the most vital. 
Almost without exception these grants have been 
wasted, dissipated or lost. 
The federal aids of this type 
became a political football 
and a source of lucrative 
graft in more than two-thirds 
of the states benefited. Of the 
twenty-six states that were 
given cash grants in 1836, 
only seven have any consid- 
erable portion of the fund today. 

In 1862 during the heat of the passions aroused 
by the Civil War, the Morrill act was passed. This 
act marked the beginning of a new era in the rela- 
tion of the federal government to schools and 
education. It granted to each state a certain acre- 
age of land for the support of a college of “agri- 
culture and the mechanical arts.” It provided for 
a degree of federal supervision over these schools. 
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Observe that the curriculums were to a consider- 
able measure dictated by the act. For military 
reasons it was provided that these colleges should 
teach military training. 

It is unnecessary to tell schoolmen of the con- 
stantly increasing federal control over these col- 
leges and their experimental stations. In 1917 the 
system was extended to high schools by the 
Smith-Hughes act. Here, too, we find constantly 
increasing control and supervision on the part of 
the federal government. 

Nor can we reasonably expect federal aid with- 
out federal eontrol. It is not sound finance, it is 
not sound educational administration, and it is not 
even sound politics for a government to appropri- 
ate money without controlling the manner in which 
it is to be spent. Let us suppose that, at first, no 
control would be planned in the federal aid pro- 
gram. Waste and graft would certainly spring up 
as in times past, and the demand for control would 
become so great that it would have to be heeded. 
Even if no dictatorial supervision were attempted, 
it must be remembered that words of whispered 
request accompanied by the clink of money are 
more potent than the most forceful commands. 

The friends of the federal aid proposals con- 
stantly assure us that submission to federal con- 
trol will not be obligatory upon any school system. 
However, we must submit to control and conform 
to federal requirements or not get our feet in the 
public trough. What school administrator facing 
the inevitable pressure of local taxpayers would 
dare to refuse to conform and submit! 


Take Indian Schools as an Example 


Federal aid must, then, bring in its wake federal 
supervision. Is this desirable? No. In the first 
place federal supervision will inevitably lead to 
stagnation and retrogression in educational proce- 
dure. Standards once established will be changed 
with difficulty because of political pressure and 
bureaucratic inertia. Any progressive state super- 
intendent of schools can tell of many laws relating 
to the public schools of his state that should have 
been repealed long ago but cannot be for political 
reasons. Standards that would encourage and stim- 
ulate backward communities will tend to be ac- 
cepted as desirable maximums by now advanced 
communities. Experimentation, healthful diver- 
gence from norms in procedure, and local inge- 
nuity will be destroyed by uniform standards. But 
one example need be given to show this threat. 
Today our federal government has complete con- 
trol of the Indian schools. Who can point to a Win- 
netka experiment, the development of a Gary plan, 
or any other far-reaching educational advance 
in these federally controlled schools? 





Ours is a big country, its interests are many, its 
natural resources are widely divergent, and its peo- 
ple differ from one another in customs, racial char- 
acteristics and cultural backgrounds. No central 
agency in Washington can intelligently or efficiently 
supervise the educational system of our nation. 

In 1925 the federal government made “an ex- 
haustive survey” of child labor conditions in North 
Dakota. For the benefit of my readers who may 
not know Dakota conditions, allow me to explain 
that the average North Dakota farmer produced in 
that year about 3,500 bushels, or twenty-five 
“loads,” of grain for sale. Allow me to explain that 
it is and was then a rare farm family in that state 
that did not have at least one pleasure car in addi- 
tion to the farm truck. The traffic jams in a North 
Dakota town on a Saturday night would make Hen- 
nepin Avenue or La Salle Street look tame by com- 
parison. I know. I was born in the state and lived 
there for almost thirty years. 


“Exhaustive Survey” in North Dakota 


Yet after “an exhaustive survey,” the Children’s 
Bureau reports, “The average North Dakota 
farmer whose yearly trip to town with his load of 
grain constitutes his sole contact with the outside 
world. ...” If this is an example, and I maintain 
that it is a fair example, of the knowledge of local 
conditions and of the intelligent understanding of 
community needs which the federal supervisors 
will apply to the educational problems in your 
school, do you want federal supervision? 

When we consider the political dangers inherent 
in a centralized national control of education, we 
are forced to agree that no present emergency in 
education can be so great as to make federal super- 
vision desirable. In at least two European coun- 
tries of today minority political parties are en- 
trenching themselves in power for years to come 
by forcing their tenets and beliefs upon the youth 
through their public school systems. The teachers 
of France were recently ordered by the central 
Department of Education to teach French children 
that war is inevitable and glorious. And the stench 
of rotting human flesh still hangs over France! 
An educational system under federal control will 
be one which, in all probability, will be at the beck 
and call of the political party in power. Can we 
imagine a situation in which Republicans favor 
nursery schools and Democrats oppose them? This 
is no more unreasonable than prohibition as a cam- 
paign issue between the parties. 

Part of the priceless birthright of American edu- 
cation is freedom from partisan political control, 
freedom from control by the central government, 
local responsibility, and the right intelligently to 
interpret present day politics to our pupils. 
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When Supervisor and Teacher 
Talk It Over 


By GEORGE C. KYTE 


Professor of Education, University of California 


pervisory conference 

with the teacher, every 
school officer who works 
carefully is confronted 
with the problem of mak- 
ing this technique con- 
structively helpful. As he 
prepares for the interview 
he must determine, there- 
fore, not only the items to 
be included but also the 
manner of presenting — 
them in order that the 
teacher may obtain effica- 
cious assistance. How shall 
he make definite prepara- 
tion for the conference so 
that the guidance given the teacher at that time 
will be both explicit and instructive? 

From sixty sets of stenographic records of teach- 
ing performances and supervisory conferences, 
eleven representative ones were selected for de- 
tailed analysis. Each set consisted of (1) a class 
lesson observed by a supervisor, (2) the confer- 
ence between the teacher and the supervisor, and 
(3) another lesson taught shortly after the con- 
ference. My earlier study of how the supervisory 
conference affects teaching, published in the Au- 
gust, 1931, issue of The NATION’S SCHOOLS, had 
indicated that in general a teacher seems able to 
profit from about four or five points presented in a 
conference. Since the average conference in the set 
includes an abnormally large number of points, its 
percentage of effectiveness cannot be expected to 
be as high as that of the average conference in the 
preceding study. 

Among the eleven sets were lessons in arith- 
metic drill, arithmetical problem solving, civics, 
history, dramatization, reading, spelling study and 
spelling drill. All selections were confined to classes 
in elementary schools, every grade from the first 
through the eighth being represented with the ex- 
ception of the second and seventh. The classroom 
performances of eleven teachers and the confer- 
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In preparing for a conference regard- 
ing an observed lesson, the supervi- 
sory officer must formulate with 
considerable study and marked care 
the statements and questions he will 
use. While conducting the conference 
with the teacher, he must utilize his 
preparation to the utmost in beng 
clearly understood, constructively 


helpful and professionally appreciated 


ences conducted by eight 
supervisors were included 
in the sets analyzed. The 
classroom activities 
ranged from a poor lesson 
to a superior one; the su- 


pervisory conferences, 
from a failure to a marked 
success. 


The stenographic rec- 
ord of each conference was 
analyzed by _ several 
trained and experienced 
supervisory officers. Each 
one made his analysis in- 
dependently of the others, 
then the series of derived 
findings for a set of lessons 
and conference were integrated into a unified list 
of conclusions. 

The analyses of the conferences yielded not only 
the list of items but also (1) the order of their 
occurrence in each conference, (2) relative stress 
given each item, (3) the list of the teacher’s ques- 
tions occurring in each conference, (4) the list of 
the supervisor’s questions, (5) the definite sugges- 
tions of all types, (6) the adverse criticisms of the 
supervisor, and (7) the items of supervisory 
praise. 

The average conference of the set presented ap- 
proximately eight items. Of this number about 
four points affected the recorded later teaching 
performance. The latter number is in agreement 
with that found in the previous study. It indicates 
more conclusively, however, that four or possibly 
five items approximate the saturation point of ef- 
fectiveness in the individual conference. 

That the percentage of the first items, included 
in the set of conferences influencing the teachers, 
was low may be expected from the fact that the 
initial point raised by either the teacher or the 
supervisor was often affected by the efforts of one 
or the other to establish rapport. Under the cir- 
cumstances the point was inadequately treated. At 
other times the first item had little effect because 
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a clever supervisor had treated a minor point in 
the course of facilitating the opening of the con- 
ference. Since the first type was the most common 
one leading to ineffectiveness, illustrations will 
show how the unsatisfactory results occurred. 

The supervisor who opened the conference with 
the question, “What are your problems, Miss V.?” 
received the answer, “Well, they are pretty well 
settled now.” Clearly the teacher felt on the de- 
fensive. Consequently the conversation that oc- 
curred for a short time thereafter had little super- 
visory value. In it the first item treated by the 
supervisor was lost in his uncertain efforts to estab- 
lish frank and friendly professional relations. To 
an elementary school principal’s opening question, 
“Do you think you left anything out of the lesson?” 
the teacher replied, “I probably leave out lots of 
things.’”’ Consequently the principal found himself 
on the defensive, struggling to get a new footing in 
the conference. 

One of the records disclosed the serious effect 
that can occur when a minor, unimportant point 
used for establishing rapport becomes an absorb- 
ing topic in the conference. In starting the discus- 
sion, the superintendent asked the teacher, “Do 
you have your pupils through the whole period?” 
She answered that she did part of the time, but 
the remainder of her work with them occurred at 
unsatisfactorily broken periods. During most of 
the conference both persons had great difficulty in 
getting away from a consideration of organization, 
and consequently not only the first item but several 
immediately following it were lost by the teacher. 


Right Approach Is Important 


The following illustration exemplifies the pres- 
entation of a first item which affected subsequent 
teaching. In a sympathetic and friendly manner, 
the supervisor asked the teacher, “How is your 
work coming on now?” From the manner in which 
the question was asked, the teacher inferred that 
the supervisor had noted items needing improve- 
ment but at the same time was quite pleased with 
her teaching. She answered him, “I don’t feel that 
I am coming on very well in that work.” To her 
reaction he replied, ““That’s a good state to be in. 
What do you think is the trouble?’ In response 
to this second question the teacher frankly began 
discussing her own work. She soon presented a 
point which the supervisor took time with her to 
expand. The result of his approach in developing 
an initial point was noted in the subsequent teach- 
ing. Evidence of the effectiveness of the presenta- 
tion of the first point was readily discerned. 

Although the second item in most of the confer- 
ences was more effectively presented than the first 
it fell short of having significant influence in some 
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conferences because of the unsatisfactory rapport 
which continued to influence the teachers espe- 
cially. When such cases are dropped from consid- 
eration, the second item was one of the three most 
effective points occurring in each conference. The 
third item was by far the most dominant one in- 
cluded. In all conferences that did not contain an 
overwhelming number of points, evidence was 
found in the recorded subsequent lessons that the 
third point influenced the teaching. The fourth 
item in order of occurrence was another source of 
distinct influence. It also became more prominent 
as an effective one as the items included in a con- 
ference approached a reasonably sound number. 

Beginning with the fifth item, the percentages 
of ineffectiveness tend to increase with each suc- 
cessive item. This trend is due in a considerable 
measure to the limit of the number of points which 
could be assimilated and utilized by the teacher. 
She had grasped about all that she could probably 
remember by the time the fifth point was presented. 

Another important factor which exerted an in- 
fluence on the fixation of an item was the develop- 
ment of a series of related points. In one confer- 
ence, for example, the subject of homogeneous 
grouping was discussed from the following stand- 
points: (1) reorganization of the class to provide 
more efficiently for the teaching of homogeneous 
groups; (2) procedures to be followed in the sug- 
gested reorganization to meet individual needs; 
(3) methods of dealing with the retarded subnor- 
mal children; (4) provision for the gifted children 
in the class, and (5) modification of the teacher’s 
activities in the new class organization. In such a 
conference it is not surprising, therefore, to find 
that five of seven points included affected subse- 
quent teaching, effective strong points occurring 
after the fourth one. 

Among the representative situations were three 
conferences in which series of related items were 
developed. In three other conferences, practically 
all items consisted of unrelated points. Of all the 
points occurring in the conferences containing re- 
lated items, 54 per cent affected the second observed 
teaching. Of all the points included in the confer- 
ences consisting of isolated items, only 26 per cent 
affected subsequent teaching. These data tend to 
confirm the generally accepted belief that the in- 
clusion of related items in the conference increases 
its effectiveness. 


Relative Stress of Items Is an Influence 


An item was considered as having been given 
marked stress if the points regarding it were pre- 
sénted forcefully, discussed with considerable em- 
phasis, and often developed in great detail. An 
item given considerable stress was a point raised 
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to prominence in various ways but discussed less 
thoroughly than an item given marked stress. If 
a point was clearly raised but was given little at- 
tention, it was defined as a point given mild stress. 

The marked tendency for the effectiveness of the 
points to decrease with the lessening of the amount 
of stress given them in a conference was noted not 
only in the percentages for the totals but also in 
the percentages for each conference. Eighty-seven 
per cent of the items given marked stress were 
effective as were 36 per cent of the items given 
considerable stress, 40 per cent of those given mild 
stress, and only 19 per cent of those given pass- 
ing mention. 

The distributions of points and of percentages 
appear to justify the conclusion that at least two 
points included in a conference may be given 
marked stress. A third point can be given consid- 
erable stress, a fourth minor stress, and a fifth 
passing mention. The item merely mentioned in a 
conference should probably occur as the first point 
included in the course of establishing the right type 
of professional relationship. The second item 
should be the point given minor stress. The third 
and the last points should be given marked stress, 
and the fourth point considerable stress. 


Teachers’ Questions May Be Helpful 


In general, teachers’ questions can be described 
primarily as an effort to obtain definite help or 
information. Occasionally the questions were asked 
to obtain a clearer statement from the super- 
visory officer. When specific information or help 
was requested and resulted in definite answers 
being given directly by the supervisor or developed 
with the teacher, the replies affected her teaching. 

For example, a teacher asked, “Would you let 
them read during the class?” The principal replied, 
“Yes. I think that the brighter ones could be 
excused from reciting most of the time and be 
allowed to present reports to be given to the rest 
of the group on special topics.” Then followed a 
discussion of this answer in which various means 
were developed by the teacher and the principal 
cooperatively. 

Some other questions which teachers asked and 
which resulted in effective replies were as follows: 
“Should I keep on drilling with those people?” 
“Just the work on the board wouldn’t have been 
enough, would it?” “What types of things do you 
expect them to do?” “When you taught eighth 
grade history in this building three years ago, how 
did you do it?” All of these questions furnished 
leads which each supervisor seized upon and fol- 
lowed up in the conference. 

The analysis of the conferences disclosed that 
four types of questions were asked. One type was 
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frequently used to open the conference, presum- 
ably for the purpose of establishing the right atti- 
tude between the teacher and the supervisor. This 
type of question has been discussed. 

The second type dealt with questions asked by 
supervisors to clear up points of uncertainty re- 
garding what the teachers were doing or had done 
previous to the observed lesson. These questions 
had little direct influence on subsequent teaching 
because they either resulted in the removal of the 
doubt or led to a definite point which was treated 
by means of some other specific approach. An 
example will illustrate its place in the conference. 
A supervisory officer asked the teacher, “Why did 
you use numbers with three figures?” She replied, 
“T didn’t have any reason but that we had used 
them before.” This answer led the supervisor to 
ask a question regarding the readiness of the chil- 
dren for the activity and thus a definite point to 
be discussed was discovered and presented. 

A third type of supervisor’s question was formu- 
lated to include a definite suggestion for the 
teacher. Examples of this question are as follows: 
“Do you ever work in groups and have work as- 
signed to them according to their mentality ?” “Do 
these pupils who are sitting down below as the 
audience get a chance to take part?” “Are they 
getting the most out of their efforts from the way 
they are drilling on the addition of fractions?” 
“Has the method resulted in mastery of words?” 
In all cases in which this type of question was used 
and its content discussed in the conference, the 
influence produced on the teacher was noted in her 
subsequent teaching. 


Questions That Provoke Self-Analysis 


The fourth type, and perhaps the most signifi- 
cant from the standpoint of good supervisory prac- 
tice, was the question asked to provoke self-analysis 
on the part of the teacher. One supervisor, for 
instance, asked, “Do you think it well to read the 
lesson for the children?” and a little later queried, 
“Do you think there would be more suspense cre- 
ated if you didn’t read the lesson?” By raising the 
two questions with the teacher the supervisor led 
her to analyze her procedure, criticize it and plan 
for a better attack in her classwork. 

Sometimes the question took the form of a direct 
suggestion followed by a question. A supervisor 
said, for example, “Perhaps the children would 
enjoy criticizing the pupil who is reading. What 
do you think of that approach?” A compound sen- 
tence containing two questions provided a similar 
opportunity for critical thinking on the part of the 
teacher: “Are we giving them the tools to work 
with to get mastery and are we seeing that they 
get it?” 
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Most of the questions raised to provoke self- 
analysis on the part of the teacher influenced her 
subsequent performance. Hence this type and the 
one including definite suggestions for the teacher 
were effective and account for most of the ques- 
tions that influenced the recorded second teaching. 
The percentage of supervisors’ questions affecting 
the subsequent teaching performance is mislead- 
ingly low, because of the inclusion of the first two 
types of questions. 

Direct suggestions in question form have been 
presented already. The other forms are the specific 
statement of information volunteered by the su- 
pervisor, the definite answer given by the super- 
visor in response to the teacher’s question and the 
desired answer to the teacher’s question worked out 
by the teacher with the supervisor’s guidance. 

Illustrations of supervisory officers’ suggestions 
that influenced the teachers are as follows: “It 
would probably be time well spent to devote all the 
time you used at the beginning of class period in 
making a well motivated assignment.” “Instead 
of presenting his as an isolated word, the meaning 
could have been developed by using a sentence and 
the children placing the word in it.” “I wonder if 
the work couldn’t have been motivated for them. 
Make them want to do the work because there is 
some reason for doing it, more than for the reason 
of accuracy in subtracting, which is a thing far 
removed from their lives. That wouldn’t change 
your aim at all, but it would change the manner in 
which you presented that aim.” 


Adverse Criticism Is Not Effective 


Adverse criticism occurred in only six of the 
conferences, although 60 per cent of these criti- 
cisms affected subsequent teaching. Their general 
influence on the total conference was far from 
favorable. In the six conferences containing ad- 
verse criticisms, only 19 of the 59 points raised 
affected the teacher’s work as noted in the second 
observed lesson. This outcome represents an 
effectiveness of only 32 per cent of the points. On 
the other hand, 19 of the 32 points included in the 
five conferences containing no adverse criticism 
affected subsequent teaching. This condition pre- 
sents a 59 per cent effectiveness. 

It was almost inevitable that the various adverse 
criticisms had no constructive effect on the next 
observed performance of the teacher. To the feel- 
ing of failure, which must have been aroused in the 
teacher, can be attributed no improvement on her 
part in any of the thirteen items treated by the 
supervisor in the conference. The conference not 
only failed entirely of its purpose but interfered 
with the teacher’s skill, weak though it had been. 
A series of appraisals of the two performances by 
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supervisors who were not informed of the inter- 
vening conference disclosed the second teaching 
performance to be inferior to the first. 

The following illustration indicates how com- 
mendation preceding adverse criticism produces 
an effective combination. “Your class read very 
well for low first grade children. It is a good plan 
to give your word study preceding the lesson so 
that word difficulties may be taken care of before 
the child starts to read.” The professionally minded 
teacher appreciated the commendation, obtained 
a glimpse of the supervisor’s high standards of 
teaching, and grasped the point he made with 
respect to a modification of her procedure. The 
record of her teaching shortly after the conference 
indicated that she still retained the features of 
her lesson that had been effective and had provided 
also for the type of word drill suggested. 


Praise of Teacher Found Helpful 


Points of praise or commendation were included 
in all but two of the conferences. A larger percent- 
age of them affected subsequent teaching than was 
found in the case of adverse criticism. All points 
of commendation included in the various confer- 
ences containing no adverse criticisms influenced 
the teachers’ later performances. In two confer- 
ences containing many points of praise affecting 
subsequent teaching, 82 per cent of the specific 
points included in the conferences proved effective. 
The data indicate that commendation is therefore 
a highly constructive means of producing desired 
change in teaching. 

An example of a supervisor’s commendation, 
which established good rapport with the teacher, 
is as follows: her first remark in the conference 
was, “That was a terrible lesson.” The supervisor 
said, “Well, some of them didn’t seem to know very 
much about it. You certainly had the material well 
in mind and well organized.” To this commenda- 
tion the teacher responded, “Memory work always 
was easy for me.” Hence the supervisor’s com- 
mendation changed the teacher’s attitude and 
thought toward more satisfying ones. She was ina 
better frame of mind to profit from his conference. 

Other illustrations of right types of commenda- 
tions indicate why the teachers were ready for the 
various points discussed immediately afterward. 
“The attitude of your children was simply splen- 
did; all of the children in your room were giving 
the closest attention and your individual help was 
fine.” “You motivated that work in a very fine 
way... you got every child to realize just why you 
were having the drill lesson.” “Another strong 
point of your lesson was that you remained in the 
background throughout it all .. . the children got 
some value in gaining control.” 
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Education 


EVIEWING the progress of 
R safety education during the 
last twelve years — it was 
first introduced into the schools in 
1922 — we find that it can be cred- 
ited with two outstanding achieve- 
ments: It has accomplished its 
primary objective of reducing 
child accidents, and it has brought 
to the curriculum subject matter 
of real worth from an educational 
standpoint. 

The records of cities in which 
safety education has become thor- 
oughly incorporated in the school 
program show remarkable de- 
creases in child fatalities, in some 
cases as high as 50 per cent. Since 
1922 accidental deaths of children 
in the country as a whole have de- 
clined 12 per cent, whereas adult 
deaths have increased nearly 160 
per cent in the same period. In 
view of the trend of adult fatali- 
ties, it is estimated that safety 
education is saving the lives of 
some 7,500 children each year. 

Aside from its humanitarian aspect safety edu- 
cation has brought into the school subject matter 
dealing with everyday situations with which the 
child is familiar and in which he is naturally inter- 
ested. The traffic policeman, the fireman, the street 
cleaner, the life guard on the beach — these are 
all familiar figures. The child learns that each one 
has a direct relation to himself and that he in turn 
has definite responsibilities toward those whose 
duty it is to protect life and health and property. 

From such simple starting points as these the 
child may be led to a clearer understanding of gov- 
ernment, the function of which is essentially pro- 
tective, and of the great social movements which 
seek to make the world a safer, happier, better 
place. Instances of this are the safeguarding of the 
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Fire fighters in a kindergarten, Kansas City, Mo. 


industrial worker by mechanical means, hygienic 
surroundings and proper hours; the protection of 
child life and health; the remarkable conquest of 
many kinds of disease, and the safeguarding of 
our food and water supply, the buildings in which 
we live and the places to which we go for play and 
recreation. Safety relates to the whole field of con- 
servation, and its richness of content is apparent. 

Three methods are being used most successfully 
in safety education. First, the teaching of safety 
in actual situations in which the need for it is ap- 
parent and in which learning is bound to take place. 
Second, the injection of the subject matter of 
safety into the regular subjects of the curriculum. 
This provides opportunity for children to follow 
interests which lead into the more general aspects 




























of safety, thereby adding greatly to their fund of 
information. Third, the organization of extracur- 
ricular activities such as junior safety councils, 
schoolboy patrols and safety clubs. These activi- 
ties present an opportunity for the child to apply 
his knowledge to the advancement of others, thus 
assuring definite civic responsibilities. 

If safety education is to be effective in reducing 
child accidents, it must be practical. The teaching 
must be a response to a real need. It is important, 
therefore, in outlining a course of study, to dis- 
cover the types of accidents that are happening 
most frequently in the school community. To facili- 
tate the gathering of this information the National 
Satety Council has devised a standard student acci- 
dent reporting system (described in detail by Doc- 
tor Prohaska in the September, 1933, issue of The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS) which is now used in many 
cities. These accident reports, in addition to re- 
vealing special grade, locality, seasonal and other 
problems, offer a means of testing the efficiency of 
the school safety program. These data should be 
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This Kansas City safety patrol is equipped for 
wet weather. Sandusky School, Jefferson 
County, Alabama, prints all the safety news. 


supplemented by information and statistics which 
may be obtained from the local police department, 
health department, hospitals, local safety councils, 
state department of motor vehicles and other civic 
agencies. 

The course of study, then, should be prepared 
locally in order to deal with local problems and to 
relate safety to the existing curriculum. The con- 
tent of such a course should include safety in the 
home, on the street, at school, in recreation; the 
prevention of fires, and civic protection. These 
topics are important to all ages, but the material 
should be graded in such a way that it will be 
adapted to the experiences of the children. Hence 
the advisability of associating safety with other 
subjects for each grade. In the process of growth 
each course will take on new significance. It is 
important to supplement the course of study with 
new materials relating to changing aspects and 
recent developments in the accident situation. 

Safety instruction cannot begin too early. In the 
work of the kindergarten and primary grades this 
subject matter should be organized around the 
activities of children. Much material for language 
and reading will grow out of the interests and 
experiences of children in the home, in school, and 
on their way to and from school. 

The field of safety becomes richer as the child 
grows in experience and as exposure to danger be- 
comes more frequent and varied. In the inter- 
mediate grades and junior and senior high schools 
(in the latter particularly in home room periods) 
there is abundant opportunity for the integrating 
of safety materials. In the social studies through 
history and geography the safety movement may be 
traced in a study of man’s economic and scientific 
development; in civics through the functioning of 
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The Junior Safety Council of Cockrill School, 
Nashville, Tenn., poses for a group picture. At 
the right is another fire prevention project. 


local, state and federal agencies; in health through 
the study of physical well-being. Safety plays and 
informational reading on accident problems are 
excellent mediums for teaching the language arts. 

Extracurricular activities are a valuable sup- 
plement to the classroom work. They should nor- 
mally be the outgrowth of the safety instruction 
received in the early grades. In most cases they 
begin with the fourth or fifth, although in some 
cities membership in a safety organization is al- 
lowed only to pupils in or above the sixth grade. 
If the safety idea has been properly presented to 
children from the time they first enter school, they 
will seek some concrete expression of it. In the 
elementary school the junior safety council is the 


SoME FActTs ABOUT CHILD ACCIDENTS 


1. Accidents are the foremost cause of death among 
children of school age. 
2. About 16,000 children under fifteen years of age are 
killed in accidents each year. 
| 3. Among children under five years of age burns are 
| the chief cause of accidental death, while motor vehicle 
| accidents lead the list for children from five to nineteen. | 
| 4, About 5,000 children under fifteen are killed each 
| year in motor vehicle accidents. 
5. A study of accidents to children of school age indi- 
| cates that they are responsible for 1,800,000 days lost 
in a single school year — the equivalent of continuous 
absence of 10,000 pupils. 

6. More children are injured in school buildings and 
grounds than in their homes or going to and from school. 
More accidents occur in the gymnasium than in any 
other part of the school building, while the largest num- 
ber of accidents on school grounds occur in miscellaneous 
play. 

7. For every person killed in an accident about ninety- 
five are injured. Four of these are permanently disabled 
and ninety-one suffer temporary disability. If we esti- 
mate four children permanently disabled for every one 
killed, we have the appalling total of 68,000 who have 
| been denied the fair start in life which is the right of | 
| every child; and this is only one year’s record. 
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most popular of these organizations, and it em- 
braces practically all the activities in which the 
children can take part, including the schoolboy 
patrol. The secret of success with the junior safety 
council is to give children real things to do. 

The safety activities program in the high school 
is fundamentally similar to that of the elementary 
school. Since, however, the young driver presents 
the most important accident problem of the teens 
age it is necessary to provide materials and activi- 
ties for this group. The high school motor traffic 
club and the safe drivers’ school have proved to be 
the most popular and effective means to this end. 

In spite of the remarkable progress in this field 
in a comparatively short period much remains to 
be done. Accidents are still of major importance 
as a cause of death to children under nineteen. 
Among children of school age there is no disease 
that takes as many lives as are taken by accidents. 
The total number of fatal accidents in the United 
States during 1933 was 89,500, and of these more 
than 16,000 were children under fifteen years. 








How Fares the Teacher’s Contract? 


No mere private matter—this busi- 
ness of litigation over a teacher's 
contract. For the flagrant violation 
of the teacher's contract, while a 
grievous private wrong, 1s at the same 
time a blow at the welfare of schools 
and partakes of the nature of a public 
wrong, even though it 1s not a crime 


garding litigated controversies relating to 

teachers’ contracts as mere isolated and rela- 
tively trivial episodes, involving only a few con- 
tentious members of the profession. 

This superficial and erroneous view ignores the 
fact that every judicial decision contributes to the 
slowly-shaping common law, under which, except 
when modified by statutes, our whole social system 
is regulated. It is further refuted by the fact that 
nothing is of greater moment for the advancement 
of public education than the law and practice gov- 
erning the employment of teachers. 

In these parlous times when thousands of teach- 
ers are unemployed and tens of thousands are 
underpaid, the perennial question of the teacher’s 
rights under his contract is of augmented interest. 
This subject is significant not merely to the occa- 
sional aggrieved teacher, but has an important 
bearing on the welfare of schools and pupils as a 
whole, because it is a factor in the economic secur- 
ity of the profession. 

Three recent decisions give inklings of how the 
depression has affected local practices in the em- 
ployment of teachers. Montana has a so-called 
tenure law which merely provides that “after the 
election of any teacher or principal for the third 
consecutive year in any school district in the state, 
such teacher or principal so elected shall be deemed 
reelected from year to year thereafter at the same 
salary unless the board of trustees shall, by major- 
ity vote on or before the first day of May, give notice 
in writing to said teacher or principal that he has 
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been reelected or that his services will not be re- 
quired for the ensuing year.” Another statute 
requires that “all contracts of employment of 
teachers authorized by proper resolution of a 
board of trustees shall be in writing and executed 
in duplicate by the chairman and clerk of the 
board, for the district, and by the teacher.” 
Florence Day was employed as a teacher for a 
certain district successively for the years 1929, 
1930 and 1931, but no written contract was ex- 
ecuted. From year to year the board of trustees 
merely tacitly accepted her services and paid her 
salary month by month as it became due. In Feb- 
ruary, 1932, she received a mailed communication, 
signed by two of the three members of the board, 
advising her that her services would not be wanted 
for the ensuing term, to begin July 5. On that day 
she presented herself at the schoolhouse and 
offered to teach, but was not allowed to do so, and 
another teacher was installed in her place. 


Full Salary for No Services 


At the end of the school year, after repeatedly 
asking the board to pay her salary for the year, 
though another teacher had actually performed the 
services, she sued for damages in the amount of 
the salary for the year. She was able to show that 
the notice mailed to her was not an official act of 
the board, but was merely the gratuitous act of the 
two members who signed it, without a duly called 
board meeting. It was therefore of no effect. 

The board contended that she was not entitled 
to the notice, anyway, because she had no contract 
in writing; but the court held that she had been 
“elected” for three consecutive years, as specified 
in the so-called tenure statute, and hence the ab- 
sence of a contract in writing was of no conse- 
quence; and the lower court judgment in her favor 
was affirmed by the supreme court of Montana. 
Thus the board of trustees is required to pay the 
salary of a teacher for the full school year during 
which it did not permit her to render any services. 
Let it not be said that the decision of the court 


1Day v. School District No. 21 of Granite County (Mont.), 38 P. 
(2d) 595 (Dee. 4, 1934). 
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creates a public burden for the purpose of redress- 
ing a private wrong; for the flagrant violation of 
the teacher’s contract, while a grievous private 
wrong, is at the same time a blow at the welfare of 
the schools and partakes of the nature of a public 
wrong, though it is not a crime. When such an 
error by a school board results in the creation of 
an unnecessary public burden, the board itself 
must bear the blame. 

The Montana court, speaking of the unofficial 
and invalid act of the two board members who sent 
the void notice, quoted trenchant truth about the 
powers of a school board: “Its members may not 
discharge its important governmental functions by 
casual sittings on dry-goods boxes, or by accidental 
meetings on the public streets; and its chairman, 
unless lawfully authorized by the board to do some 
act, has no more power than has any other member 
of the board .. . and the board can act only when 
legally convened.” 


Unusual Stipulation Made 


A city high school teacher was employed in Two 
tivers, Wis., April 25, 1932, under a contract 

which provided: “It is expressly stipulated that 
this contract can be terminated ... by either party 
by giving sixty days’ notice in writing.” On July 
19 a notice was sent to the teacher informing her 
that the city could not fulfill its contract on ac- 
count of lack of funds, and that the contract was 
terminated sixty days thereafter. Nevertheless the 
teacher reported for work in September, but was 
not permitted to teach. The school term began on 
September 12, and the sixty-day period of notice 
expired on September 19. 

After the end of the school year the teacher sued 
for the agreed salary for the entire year, on the 
ground that the board of education was without 
authority to insert the stipulation for termination 
of the contract. Her claim was denied by the court, 
but she was awarded a judgment of $56.70, the 
salary for the eight days which she might have 
taught before the contract was legally terminated.” 

It appears that Wisconsin cities may lawfully 
employ teachers for any period, however brief. It 
is generally recognized that the public welfare is 
served by statutes prohibiting the employment of 
teachers for less than one school year. For example, 
Ohio has a law forbidding the hiring of a teacher 
for less than one year except to fill an unexpired 
term. It must be admitted, however, that such 
laws have been much “honored in the breach 
thereof” during the late and current period of 
hysteria. The fact that such statutes may be dis- 
regarded in times of stress should not be given too 
much weight. It is well to have a ringing declara- 





Kuebler v. City of Two Rivers (Wis.), 257 N. W. 591 (Dec. 4, 1984). 
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tion of sound public policy on the statute books, 
even if it is generally trodden down in times of 
popular stampede. The major purpose of statutes 
is to declare sound public policy. 

Iowa furnishes a case presenting a curious 
mélange of facts showing to what levels the cur- 
rent practices in the employment of teachers have 
sunk. A rural district adopted a rule forbidding 
the employment of married women as teachers. 
Thereafter in June, 1932, it employed a teacher for 
a term of eight weeks at a salary of $80 per month. 
This was evidenced by a written instrument signed 
by the teacher and by a subdirector of the district 
who had been duly authorized to employ a teacher, 
and also signed by the president of the board. 

On September 1, four days prior to the beginning 
of the term, the teacher was married, and was not 
permitted to fulfill the contract. The district 
sought to avoid the contract on two grounds: (1) 
the teacher had rendered herself ineligible by her 
marriage, and (2) the subdirector who had signed 
the contract had done so without his spectacles, 
and had not understood that it provided for so 
munificent a salary as $80 per month (which is 
conceded to be the minimum salary which the 
teacher was entitled to receive under Iowa stat- 
utes), but claimed that the salary agreed upon 
was $65. 

The court decided that the conflict in the evi- 
dence was sufficient to take the case to the jury. A 
jury decided that the real consent of the subdirec- 
tor had not been obtained to the contract as signed, 
so judgment for the district was accordingly af- 
firmed, on the ground that no contract can be 
formed without mutual consent of the parties.® 
There was also some dispute about an alleged oral 
extension of the contract, but this was of no con- 
sequence because an Iowa statute requires all 
teachers’ contracts to be in writing and to state the 
length of the term to be taught. 


In the Public Interest 


Every public school teacher’s contract is an 
agreement between a public corporation and a 
member of a licensed profession in which the pub- 
lic interest is paramount, and thus stands on a 
different footing from ordinary private contracts 
for goods or services. In every state it is con- 
trolled to a greater or lesser extent by statutes; 
and a few states, including New Jersey, Indiana, 
California and New York, have made consistent 
efforts to give public school teaching the dignity 
and security which a great public service merits, 
through the medium of tenure statutes. Even in 
these states frequent judicial interpretations are 
necessary to effectuate the legislative intent. 


8’Krutsinger v. School Township of Liberty in Lucas County (Iowa), 
257 N. W. 797 (Dec. 11, 1934). 
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How Physical Education Can Change 


which, potentially at least, are not what they 

seem. Many teachers see physical education 
as simply a sports program to exalt the fame of a 
coach, a school, a community. Or they see it as a 
gymnasium program of “stunts” to expend pupils’ 
surplus energy, keep them out of mischief, prepare 
them for the more important work of learning 
mathematics, language, social science, art. Or they 
see it as a program that neglects the novices and 
physically inefficient to overdevelop the star ath- 
letes and those most physically fit. 

Let us anticipate definitions by contradicting the 
critics who thus interpret physical education, to 
observe that ideally it is primarily a program that 
conserves physical fitness. Physical education, in 
fine, is primarily — not exclusively note, but pri- 
marily —a program that embraces the duty of 
caring for the physical needs of pupils lacking in 
physical powers, and it accepts the thesis that, 
generally speaking, the most fit can best take care 
of themselves. 

But physical education is more than a health 
conservation program. As a method of changing 
behavior it performs other important functions. 
As every teacher knows, behavior is changed by 
modifying children’s brain patterns, their neuro- 
grams. Thus, education is actually “‘a battle of the 


synapses,” a struggle between those in the teach- 


p HYSICAL education is one of those things 


By Dean FREDERICK RAND ROGERS 


Boston University 


er’s mind and those in the child’s. The teacher 
strives to form in the pupil’s mind brain patterns 
like the teacher’s own. To say “Four,” as she 
would say when asked, “Two plus two equal 
what?”; to answer, “Washington,” when asked, 
“Who was our first president?”; to play fair, be 
loyal, think before expressing opinions, care more 
for truth than personal advantage, act cou- 
rageously, and be cooperative and charitable — 
these are forms of behavior that depend on increas- 
ingly complex brain patterns. 

The teacher, then, is one species of brain sur- 
geon, seeking to construct and modify brain pat- 
terns. But teachers cannot operate on their pupils’ 
nervous systems with knives, scalpels, saws or 
even hammers. Teachers change children’s be- 
havior chiefly by inducing the children to act. 
These acts of the pupils in some way change their 
neurograms, and the pupils subsequently behave 
differently. They say “four” instead of “‘three’”’ or 
“five.” 

Of course, children act in many ways. When 
they see, they act visually. Their eyes become por- 
tals of learning, and the teachers use them to 
change pupils’ behavior. Thus we have one method 
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Final Article in a Series 
on Health Conservation 


Which would you sacrifice 
first — the sight of both eyes 
or the use of your muscles? 
Not one person in a thousand 
would give up the strength of 
his muscles if he were forced 
to choose, Dean Rogers main- 
tains. Physical fitness is the 
sine qua non of all other life. 


Pupil Behavior 


of education — visual education. Children also act 
when they hear. Their ears are portals of learning ; 
and we have another method of education — aural 
education. Again, children may be induced to 
think, and we have almost purely cortical or men- 
tal education. Likewise, they respond with their 
muscles and kinesthetic senses, they act “physi- 
cally,” and we have physical education. 

It is helpful to conceive of the various methods 
enumerated as tools, or kits of tools, for operating 
on pupils’ character. Each tool, or set of tools, has 
its own special function. Thus, aural education is 
the chief, though by no means the only, method of 
teaching music appreciation. Visual education is 
the chief method of teaching art appreciation. 
Mental education functions chiefly in teaching 
mathematics. Likewise, physical education func- 
tions chiefly in improving bodily vitality and physi- 
cal skills. 

The reader may be interested in two parallels 
which progressive physical educators are drawing. 
It is said that as mental educators teach facts, so 
do physical educators teach skills; and physical 
educators are warning themselves against falling 
into the error of insisting on pupils’ learning many 
nonessential skills. Again, physical education is 
not a subject, but a method. It has many subjects. 
As mental education embraces mathematics, his- 
tory, language, so does physical education embrace 
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such subjects as dancing, gymnastics, aquatics, 
correctives, sports. 

But as “man is a unit and we ought not to divide 
him,” so it must be remembered that it is practically 
impossible for teachers to use one method alone. 
The music lesson could hardly be successful with- 
out the use of visual education. The mathematics 
teacher stimulates the eyes and ears of his pupils 
as well as their brains. The physical educator 
stimulates all the senses of his pupils as well as 
their muscles. 

At this point, the reader must be prepared to 
accept a personal criticism which applies all too 
generally to teachers. If a mental educator, he will 
appreciate at once its validity in physical educa- 
tion. If a physical educator, he will recognize its 
applicability to most academic teachers. There is 
a serious tendency for physical educators to be 
content to stimulate pupils’ muscles and primary 
senses while neglecting their minds. Likewise, 
there is a serious tendency for mental educators to 
teach without exercising their pupils’ muscles. 

Probably the worst examples of these tendencies 
are those physical educators who ask pupils to “do 
as I do,” and those mental educators who say, as I 
heard one teacher of second graders command, 
“Hands together, feet together, lips together!’ 
The pupil who fidgets, throws chalk, taps his foot 
or whispers is having ideas! But the traditionally 
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trained teacher, behaving as she or he was taught 
by former teachers, says, “Stop, John!” The proper 
interpretation should be “Eureka! What is your 
idea?” 

The best teacher is the kindergartner, who reg- 
ularly uses all the tools of education. We may add 
the shop teacher, the laboratory instructor, and 
occasionally superior teachers of the arts, or even 
an enlightened project methodist. 

Only recently have physical educators conceived 
their specialty as a general method of education 
to be used by all teachers, though the classical 
Greeks so used it in their schools. However, for 
two decades physical educators have realized that 
large-muscle activities not only affect health but 
also determine social habits and attitudes and even 
contribute to culture. Indeed, so enamored have 
theorists become that they have succumbed to the 
temptation to exalt the so-called “character train- 
ing” effects of physical activities over or even to 
the exclusion of consequences to pupils’ health. 
Unfortunately, practice has lagged far behind 
dogma, and consequently physical education has 
failed to earn the active support of teachers and 
administrators which its potentialities deserve. 


Play Periods May Be Learning Periods 


For physical education is a tremendously power- 
ful modifier of behavior. To state that learning is 
most rapid and permanent when pupils are most 
active and interested is almost to state a psycho- 
logical truism. Where, if not in their physical 
activities, are pupils most active and most inter- 
ested? Does the critic of pedagogy bring forward 
the ancient “transfer of training” argument to 
challenge the value of physical education? “Very 
well,” say its proponents, “we accept your chal- 
lenge. Transfer of increased physical fitness ac- 
quired in physical education classes to out-of-school 
life is well-nigh complete.’”’ Moreover, physical 
fitness — which means primarily strong muscles 
— is the sine qua non of all other life. Not one 
person in a thousand would hesitate to sacrifice 
both eyes before the use, and therefore the 
strength, of his muscles! 

When the reader has grasped the significance of 
physical education as a modifier of behavior, he is 
ready to apply it to school practices. Elementary 
school classroom teachers should recognize recess 
to be quite as much a learning period as any other. 
For it is here that physical activities are para- 
mount, and physical fitness is increased by proper 
exercise or decreased by too much or too little. 
Those with cardiac defects, poor posture, malnu- 
trition, weak feet or excess weight should be taken 
in hand with more seriousness of purpose than if 
they fail to learn to read. Strong — therefore 
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healthy, therefore active, therefore learning — 
boys and girls should be the guiding aim of every 
playground teacher, whether in school or out. 
Pupils’ medical examination records should be 
religiously studied and acted upon by these 
teachers. 

In the planning and conduct of recess periods, a 
few rules should be adhered to with all the intelli- 
gence and skill at the command of the teacher. 


Rules for Recess Periods 


1. Recess periods of supervised games, dancing, 
stunts and free play should be included in every 
day’s program. From fifteen to twenty-five m‘n- 
utes in both morning and afternoon sessions make 
good recess periods. If other subjects involve con- 
siderable physical activity — and the best do — 
then shorter periods for recess will be sufficient. 

2. Unfailing courtesy between team mates and 
toward opponents should be a cardinal objective 
of teachers in charge of recess activities. 

3. Equality between opponents is the chief condi- 
tion of fair play or good sportsmanship. Teachers 
should consider themselves to be no sort of char- 
acter educators, if they fail to supervise contests 
so that approximate equality is maintained. This 
rule rather completely bars championship contests 
or tournaments for prizes. 

4. Of course, health is of paramount importance. 
No pupil should be permitted to overstrain him- 
self or others, and no contest should be permitted 
the character of which is such that it will endanger 
health. This rule, too, bars championship efforts, 
any races or other events that severely test endur- 
ance, and any inequality between opponents. It 
sends pupils with muscular weakness, physical 
defects or apparent laziness to special classes or 
special teachers for correction, so these pupils may 
later participate more actively and happily in less 
formal games, sports, dancing, swimming and 
hiking. 

5. Cooperation should be the keynote between 
team mates. Selfishness and starring, as well as 
soldiering, should be severely frowned upon. 

6. Charity may be developed in some pupils by 
providing opportunities for superior performers 
to teach the novices. 

7. Freedom to choose one’s own type of activity 
should be provided for everybody during some 
hours and for some during almost every hour. 

Junior high school academic teachers should en- 
courage the allocation of sufficient time for pupils 
to secure thorough training by trained physical 
educators, even though certain academic subjects 
are given less time than at present. The amount 
necessary will vary with the needs of pupils and 
the teaching methods of instructors in academic 
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subjects. “A period a day” is not too much for the 
great majority of pupils. 

The first grouping of pupils for physical activi- 
ties should be in terms of sex, and the second divi- 
sion should be in terms of physical needs as 
determined by proper examinations and tests — 
medical, physical and sensory, and strength. 
Further subdivisions should be made by 
school grade, and resulting groups or 
classes should be divided into squads or 
teams of approximately equal athletic 
abilities. These divisions are proper, nec- 
essary to efficient teaching, and wholly 
practicable administratively. 

The curriculum in junior high school 
physical education should be developed 
with care and in detail. The usual prac- 
tice of repeating the same sports in the 
same way year after year should be aban- 
doned. It is indefensible. Rather should 
pupils be taught essential skills, rules, 
strategy and how to captain, manage and 
officiate a large number of sports; the 
essential skills of swimming, diving and 
lifesaving; fundamental gymnastic skills 
in calisthenics, tumbling, and apparatus 
work; considerable hygiene, and the es- 
sentials of courtesy, cooperation and lead- 
ership appropriate to their ages and 
needs. 

Academic teachers may often assist spe- 
cialists in physical activities by assuming 
responsibility for after-school activities, 
of which there should be many and of 
every healthful type of physical activity. 
Both English and American private school 
teachers consider such assignments as in- 
tegral parts of their teaching functions. 
Of course, the rules for the proper conduct 
of recess periods should be expanded and 
followed in the junior high school period, 
not forgetting that programs for boys and 
girls ought to diverge ever more rapidly 
in nature and supervision. Public school 
teachers should take part in supervising 
various play activities for their own physical and 
mental welfare as well as for the unique and inval- 
uable insight into pupils’ characters it affords. 

Senior high school physical activity programs 
ought to change radically from those now the mode 
in the United States. Some suggestions follow: 

1. Pupils with defects or weaknesses should at- 
tend daily classes. Superior pupils are excused 
from compulsory attendance. 

2. In sports today the most skilled athletes are 
further improved by coaches. Rather should the 
novices receive the lion’s share of attention. 
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3. Emphasis is on winning games. It should be 
on equality between opponents. 

4. Instructors concentrate on least essential 
skills — kicking and throwing balls, tackling, 
blocking, batting. They should give more attention 
to walking, dancing, mountain climbing, aquatics 
of all sorts, tennis, golf, squash. They should help 





Two daily recess periods of from fifteen to twenty min- 
utes are recommended for elementary school children. 





pupils improve in sports of their own selection. 

5. Pupil leadership of their own games is an 
obvious application of good pedagogy to sports. 

6. The possibilities of cultural growth through 
physical activities are almost limitless. The best 
teachers will see to it that pupils are stimulated to 
advance from one-old-cat to baseball, to golf, to 
mountain climbing, to botany, to geology, astron- 
omy and philosophy. Dancing should lead to 
physiology, psychology, history and the other arts. 
Swimming should lead to boating, navigation, 
geography, world history, sociology. 
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Mtefrfry To Say — 


A PROFESSOR of psychology, John Morgan, has issued a_ book, 
“Keeping a Sound Mind,” in which he shows that emotional maturity 
progresses through a development of love. This begins in a selfish 
dependence on parents. It grows into a generous return of affection. 
True maturity shows one to be more interested in others than in him- 
self. It reaches grown-up perfection in a constant desire to be of use 
to the world without hope of reward. As maturity causes this public- 
mindedness, so does keeping the goal of service constantly in mind 
mature the whole personality. Thus set thinking by Mr. Morgan, you 
may recall that generosity is concern for the gens, the breed, the whole 
people. It is the soul of patriotism. It was the supreme trait of Wash- 
ington. It is one big aim of education. No real teacher is ashamed to 
avow this as an objective, however common it may be for literary 
snobs to belittle it. 


A\t onE of the Atlantic City sessions when a dreadfully prosy and long- 
winded speaker was parching the audience, my neighbor whispered to 
me, “He ought to be educated.” “How so?” “Education is a leading 
out, isn’t it?” 





W HEN I was a young teacher I used to think a business man to be a 
high type of civilization. I left school and worked in a railway office 
and on the road. I dealt with office executives, traveling men, chambers 
of commerce and such. Their conversation seemed to vision important 
things. Their vocabulary is soon acquired. Their failures, stupidities, 
dullnesses and poverty of intellect appeared to me amazingly more bore- 
some than anything I had seen in the educational ranks. What they 
have done to the country at large does not change my view. But they 
are strong in maintaining the myth that they are super-respectable. If 
we folks had told one another and the world more convincingly the 
bigness of education and had given the business man the laugh more 
often it would have been a good thing for him and the world. 


A scHOOLMASTER who passes among his acquaintances as always 
radiating cheer confessed to me last week that in his early days when 
in the best of health and not especially tired he had frequent spells of 
blues. “My mother taught me it was bad manners to let them show,” 
said he. “It was good manners to appear jolly. Doing something you 
know you can finish well is another cure.” He says whenever he feels 
low spirits creeping up in him he tackles a short piece of work with an 
end in sight. When it is done, an inner satisfaction suffuses him with 
a beautiful rosy glow. This is only one man’s experience but I recall 
that John Wesley, Andrew D. White and Edward Everett Hale have 
said practically the same thing. Accordingly it’s worth trying. 


W HEN, as often, you see people enduring avoidable suffering from not 
having provided against disaster, you see that in the end, “lazy men 
take the most pains’”—tright in the neck. 


bes Ml Curdsow 
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Baltimore’s Building Program for 


ITH the exception of one small four- 
room structure at St. Helena, completed 
in 1920, and four other buildings, the 


erection of which was commenced that same year, 
all school building construction in Baltimore was 
at a standstill between 1913 and 1921. During this 
period the school population had been growing 
rapidly. The Strayer Survey Commission, which 
studied the Baltimore schools in 1920 and 1921, 
found more than 10,000 children of elementary 
school age attending classes in portables, annexes, 
makeshift rooms and other temporary quarters. 
Nearly 8,000 additional children were on part 
time. In the colored schools alone, more than 7,000 
pupils were housed in makeshift units or attended 
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By DAVID E. WEGLEIN 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore 


school only on a part-time, or a two-shift, basis. 
Not only had no increased accommodations been 
provided to take care of an increased school popu- 
lation, but no program looking toward enlarged 
building facilities was in existence. 

Since 1920 the number of children actually en- 
rolled in the colored schools has steadily increased 
from slightly more than 14,000 to more than 
27,000. 

The board of school commissioners during the 
time since the survey has been faced with the prob- 
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This building for 
handicapped Negro 
children was erected 
at a cost of 22.8 cents 
a cubic foot. It con- 
tains a treatment 
pool and a corrective 
gymnasium for crip- 
pled children, and 
special rooms for the 
visually handi- 
capped, the hard of 
hearing, the ex- 
tremely malnour- 
ished and children 
with heart disease. 





Colored Pupils 


lem of taking up existing slack in housing facilities 
in accordance with the recommendation of the sur- 
vey commission “that a reorganization of elemen- 
tary, junior and senior high schools be brought 
about in such manner as to provide for children of 
varying abilities and of different vocational out- 
look.”” The changes described constitute the evolu- 
tion not only of a building program for colored 
pupils but of an educational program as well. 
Since the need of an extensive program of build- 
ing construction was not limited to the colored 
schools but was ejual, if not more imperative, in 
the case of the white schools, it was evident that a 
large sum was necessary for the execution of any 
building program that would be at all adequate. 
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Accordingly, a series of loans were authorized by 
the Maryland state legislature in 1920 and at later 
sessions, and approved by the people of Baltimore 
at succeeding elections. The enabling act of the 
first loan directed that the proceeds thereof be 
expended by a public improvement commission cre- 
ated for the life of the loan and consisting of five 
members appointed by the mayor. The mayor and 
the chief engineer were to serve as ex officio mem- 
bers of this commission. 

In this arrangement the board of school com- 
missioners exercised a definite technical control 
over the educational features of all building proj- 
ects, and its executives worked out the building 
details with the public improvement commission. 
In the third school loan of 1927, h6wever, an added 
measure of control in the planning and construc- 
tion of school buildings was secured by the board 
of school commissioners through the following ter- 
minology: “The board of school commissioners 
of Baltimore City ... shall approve the sites for 
the erection thereon of school buildings before such 
sites are acquired by the mayor and city council of 
Baltimore, which said approval of the board of 
school commissioners shall be recorded in its offi- 
cial minutes. All plans and specifications for the 
erection, construction or reconstruction of school 
buildings or additions thereto erected, constructed 

. . out of the proceeds of the loan ... shall be 
subject to approval by the board of school commis- 
sioners prior to final acceptance of such plans and 
specifications. .. .”” The same provision was also 
incorporated in the fourth school loan by which 
the construction of schools for handicapped chil- 
dren was financed. 

From the proceeds of the several loans there 
have been completed, for the colored youth of Balti- 
more, ten new buildings and major additions in- 
volving an expenditure, up to June 30, 1934, of 
$4,346,943.64. In this number were five elementary 
schoo!s, either new structures or major additions 
to existing structures, two junior high schools, one 
of which was a $28,000 remodeling job on a for- 
mer senior high school for girls, a new normal and 
demonstration school for the training of colored 
teachers, and a school for colored handicapped 
pupils. 

The first building to be completed was an ele- 
mentary school in 1921. The last, a second unit for 
an elementary building erected in 1916, was turned 
over to the board of school commissioners Feb. 26, 
1935. 

In general the program has moved to provide 
adequate facilities for senior and junior high pu- 
pils, thereby releasing needed space for elementary 
pupils. This process permitted the abandonment of 
the most inadequate and unsuitable plants. Many 








of the older buildings retained in service have been 
modernized, especially regarding toilet facilities, 
heating plants, lighting, painting and safety provi- 
sions. A part of this work was included in the 
emergency repair program for which one million 
dollars was allocated in the first school loan. 

Facilities for senior high pupils and for a limited 
number of junior high pupils residing in the west- 
ern part of the city were provided through the 
Frederick Douglass Senior-Junior High School. 
Erected at a cost of $1,282,479.05, it occupies 
three-quarters of the area of a large city block. 
Site costs for the building amounted to $219,340.61. 
A student body of 2,300 is enrolled in grades nine 
to twelve. Complete facilities for a modern educa- 
tional program including adequate laboratories, 
library, home economics and industrial arts shops, 
auditorium and administrative offices were pro- 
vided at the outset. Although no vocational courses, 
except commercial, are offered, extensive oppor- 
tunities are open to the pupil in such orienting 
courses as home economics, electric shop, machine 
shop, sheet metal shop, woodwork, printing, archi- 
tectural drawing, art and the sciences. 

To provide more adequate junior high facilities 
in the eastern section of the city and at the same 
time to relieve a greatly overcrowded elementary 
situation, the Paul Lawrence Dunbar Junior High 
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The main entrance to the School for Han- 
dicapped Colored Children, probably the 
only such school in the world for the ex- 
clusive use of Negro pupils. The architect 
was William F. Stone, Jr., Baltimore. 


School was erected. This building 
shares the city block with the original 
home of the Dunbar Junior High 
School, which is now an elementary 
school. Together the two schools pro- 
vide educational facilities up to the 
ninth grade for more than 3,000 chil- 
dren and occupy a site nearly eight 
acres in area. 

The Dunbar Junior High School was 
erected at a total cost of $723,565.33, 
of which $194,738.30 represents site 
costs. The building contains thirty- 
eight classrooms, including two gym- 
nasiums, two general science labora- 
tories, two art rooms, sheet metal 
shop, wood shop, apartment, health 
suite, library, cafeteria, auditorium 
and music room. The entrance hall- 
way is adorned by a mural painting 
depicting the evolution of Negro culture, one of 
the 1934 public works of art projects under the 
auspices of the federal government. This mural 
was one of the more significant paintings shown 
at the government exhibition in the Corcoran Art 
Gallery in Washington, D. C. The auditorium and 
gymnasiums are at the extreme end of the build- 
ing, so arranged that they can be opened to the 
public with a minimum of disturbance to the build- 
ing as a whole. 

Before 1924, normal schools were included in the 
city school system. In that year the school for 
white teachers was merged with the Maryland 
State Normal School whose modern plant at Tow- 
son, a suburb of Baltimore, had recently been com- 
pleted. To provide an adequate plant for the 
Colored Teacher Training School and at the same 
time add to the needed elementary school facilities 
of West Baltimore, a new building to house the 
normal school and its demonstration school was 
erected during the years 1931 and 1932. The first 
and second floors are devoted to the elementary 
school and the third floor to the normal school. The 
elementary school is organized with the same 
pupil-teacher ratio that prevails throughout the 
colored schools of the city and thus provides teach- 
ers in training with laboratory facilities which 
closely duplicate the conditions under which they 
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must operate if they secure employment in the city 
schools of Baltimore. 

The Coppin Normal and Demonstration School 
was erected at a total cost of $305,971.90, of which 
amount $77,289.35 was spent for land. The build- 
ing houses 675 pupils, from kindergarten up to the 
sixth grade, and 109 students in the normal school. 
The special rooms include an auditorium, which is 
usable also for physical education activities, a lab- 
oratory for practice in the arts and crafts training, 
which is the outgrowth of the social subjects’ in- 
struction in the elementary grades, and a library 
for the joint use of the elementary and teacher 
training schools. For the first time in its history, 
the Coppin Normal and Demonstration School has 
an adequate plant where the necessary facilities 
for carrying on an efficient program are conven- 
iently available. 

For many years the school department has 
wanted a diversified program to provide for the 
needs of all types of pupils. The reorganization of 
the system on a K-6-3-3 plan, which became fully 
effective in the colored schools in the fall of 1927, 
was one step in the fulfillment of this policy. 
Other steps have followed as classroom space has 
become available. These include the extension of 
special classes for the mentally and physically 
handicapped, for the over-age but dull pupil, 
whom the elementary school as regularly consti- 


tuted has not reached, and for those seeking 
training for jobs which require special prepara- 
tion on the secondary school level. For the last 
mentioned group of pupils, the Vocational School 
for colored boys and girls was provided larger 
and more adequately equipped quarters in the re- 
modeled administration building annex. 

Courses are offered in auto mechanics, carpen- 
try, electric shoe repairing, tailoring, trade cookery 
(professional chefs, cafeteria service) , dressmak- 
ing and personal hygiene (beauty shop training). 
Only those subjects are offered in which there are 
definite opportunities for trade placement. 

Prior to the opening of the building for the edu- 
cation of physically handicapped children, a few 
classes for crippled children were housed in an old 
building, remotely situated with respect to the 
center of population, and there were sight-saving 
classes in two elementary schools. The location of 
the classes greatly complicated the problem of ade- 
quate transportation. Furthermore, it was diffi- 
cult, with the meager, available equipment, to 
provide a proper educational program and totally 
impossible to augment one by a suitable physical 
and health regimen. In the case of white handi- 
capped children the situation was the same. A 
special school loan was approved by the voters to 
provide buildings to overcome this deficiency and 
two schools of this type have been completed. 





This junior high school for colored pupils accommodates 1,190. Taylor and Fisher were the architects, 
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The school for colored pupils occupies an entire 
city block, 2.6 acres in area and centrally located 
as to the population it will serve. Land costs 
amounted to $71,858.80, the total cost of the 
project, up to July 1, 1934, being $330,139.17. The 
building has a capacity of 400 pupils and was de- 
signed on the basis of 25 pupils per classroom. It 
embodies the experience of other cities such as 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago where 
schools of this type have been in use for some time. 
So far as can be ascertained, Baltimore is the only 
city in the country, if not in the world, which has 
such a school for the exclusive use of colored pupils. 

In the planning of buildings for the physically 
handicapped, the peculiar needs and physical re- 
quirements of the pupils determine the structure 
and form which the buildings take. Many of the 
more admirable features of these buildings, which 
adapt themselves with nicety to the needs of crip- 
pled children, were suggested by the late Dr. John 
Ruhrah, noted pediatrician, and, at the time of 
his death, member of the board of school commis- 
sioners. In planning for crippled children it is 
especially important that the various classrooms 
be located so as to involve the smallest amount of 
movement. 

The building was designed in the form of an 
interrupted rectangle 265 feet long and 244 feet 
wide, with activity rooms located at the four cor- 
ners. Corridors were made extra wide to allow 
space for the free passage of wheel chairs, of 
children using crutches and for use on rainy days. 
Stairs have been eliminated completely by placing 
all classrooms on one floor and ramps at the 
entrances. 


Corridor Walls Are of Knotty Pine 


The typical classroom has six ceiling lights, a 
lavatory, modern seating arrangements adapted 
to the children of the class and a set of built-in 
cabinets and supply closets for the teacher. The 
interior surfaces throughout the building were 
selected from the standpoint of beauty and suit- 
ability. Much of the wall surface of the corridors 
is made of knotty pine in natural color finish. This 
gives a restful and homey look to the walls unusual 
in a school building. Special acoustic material was 
used in the auditorium, the lunchroom and the 
rhythm room to deaden echoes. 

Educational provision has been made for the 
crippled, the visually handicapped, the deaf and 
hard of hearing, cardiac cases, and the extremely 
malnourished. Activity rooms and health units 
reflect the modern conception of education which 
looks upon child development and social efficiency, 
in addition to the traditional imparting of aca- 
demic information, as desirable aims of education. 
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The activity rooms include an auditorium, a play- 
room, a science laboratory with conservatory, an 
arts and crafts room, a diversified shop, a cooking 
room, sewing room, a brace and shoe repair room 
and a library. In addition to their socializing and 
refining influences through music, art and super- 
vised play, these activity rooms make possible a 
type of exploratory prevocational training that is 
of great significance in enabling handicapped chil- 
dren to obtain a suitable start toward a full meas- 
ure of independence in later life. 


Special Equipment for Treatment 


The physiotherapy unit provides hydrotherapy, 
massage, corrective gymnastics and heliotherapy. 
Through the use of these four types of physical 
upbuilding, children are strengthened so that the 
relapse which often occurs after they have been 
released from hospitalization is prevented and 
they are able to carry on their academic school 
work. Botha treatment tank and a swimming poo! 
are used. The treatment tank is particularly help- 
ful for children who have had infantile paralysis 
and whose muscles are so weak that they cannot 
exercise in air, but, supported by the buoyancy of 
the water and lying on a treatment table, they are 
able to move arms and legs as directed by the 
physiotherapist. The warmth of the water also 
tends to relax the muscles. When the child has 
become sufficiently strong to exercise without the 
support of the submerged treatment table, he is 
promoted to exercises in the swimming tank. 

The floors of the hydrotherapy unit are warmed 
by extra piping. Ceiling, walls, tanks, pool and 
floor are of tile; lighting is indirect and fixtures 
are of nickel; all these features make the unit 
attractive in appearance. The water is maintained 
at a temperature of approximately 92° F. and is 
constantly being changed when in use. 

Adjoining the hydrotherapy unit is equipment 
for making artificial sunlight. Heliotherapy con- 
sists of short wave, ultraviolet radiation from a 
carbon arc solarium, the effect of which is the 
strengthening of weakened musculature and the 
building up of general health. As increase in 
strength occurs, the tank treatment kind of mas- 
sage is dropped, and the child is promoted to the 
typical bakings and manipulations by the physio- 
therapist. The next step in the treatment is work 
in the corrective gymnasium, a room containing 
apparatus for exercise. Planks with footsteps cut 
out, to be used in teaching walking; steps of vari- 
ous heights, great wheels to be turned by hand, 
thus building arm and shoulder muscles, stall bars 
and other similar equipment are here. In the cor- 
rective gymnasium and in the playyard are a series 
of stairways with risers varying from 3 inches to 
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Both a treatment tank and a swimming pool are provided in the hydrotherapy unit. The water 
is maintained at a temperature of 92° F. and is constantly being changed when in use. 


7 inches. Exercise on the steps and ramps so 
strengthens the leg muscles of the child that he is 
able to walk up and down the ordinary stairways 
at home. The amount of time given to physiother- 
apy for a child varies according to individual need 
but typically is one-half hour, twice a week. 

Baltimore provides a well balanced lunch free 
of charge to each crippled school pupil as part of 
the body building program. A rest period is as- 
signed by the school physician to those children who 
need it. Cots of iron and canvas are used, and 
here, in the cot room, under blankets which have 
been stored in heated closets, the children take 
their supervised rest periods. Rest for these chil- 
dren is now regarded equally as important as food 
in bringing the body back to normal. 

Children who have such impairment of vision 
that they cannot well continue in regular schools 
are placed in rooms planned for them. They attend 
classes with other children but return to their own 
rooms for study. The sight-saving room has buff 
colored walls, indirect lighting and special window 
shades. The children’s desks are dull surfaced and 
have movable tops, so that reading matter can be 
supported at a right angle to the eye, while the 
child sits in an upright position. All reading mat- 
ter and written work are extra size to relieve 
strain on the eyes. 
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The schoolrooms for the deaf and for the hard 
of hearing are wired for an amplifying device used 
in the education of residual hearing. The children 
have head phones adjusted to the ear; by a tuning 
device, much as a radio is tuned, the teacher’s 
words are amplified so that they may be more 
readily audible. These children and others who 
have little or no useful hearing are also taught lip 
reading. The method of instruction avoids manual 
signs and depends upon lip reading, vibratory sen- 
sitivity in feeling the movements of the teacher’s 
throat or chest muscles, and rhythm work. 

Training in rhythm, the purpose of which is to 
improve the rhythm of speech, is given in a room 
with a specially constructed floor, built like a sus- 
pension bridge that conducts vibrations readily. A 
teacher plays a musical passage with a strongly 
marked rhythm. The children stand beside the 
piano with their outspread fingers pressed flat 
against the top. They feel this rhythm through 
their fingers from the vibrating piano top, and 
through their feet from the vibrating floor. 

The school for handicapped pupils completes an 
important phase in the development of the school 
system. For the colored children of Baltimore have 
been provided the same diversified opportunities 
for individual growth within their capabilities that 
are open to the children of other progressive cities. 
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Its Walls Tell School Story 


ITH the school’s history colorfully in- 
scribed on its walls through mural 
paintings, Wilbraham Academy, Wil- 


braham, Mass., is inculcating in new generations 
some of the atmosphere which has surrounded it 
since its origin in 1817. This work only lately 
completed by Alma H. Bliss and Edna Heydt, New 
York artists, presents an interesting phase of 
mural decoration as applied to educational insti- 
tutions. It reveals the possibility of developing a 
background on which to build school spirit and 
loyalty. 

The murals are placed happily in the lounge of 
Rich Hall, the largest of the academy buildings, a 
room much frequented by visitors and pupils alike. 
Paneled walls, comfortable sofas upholstered in 
warm reds and browns, gateleg tables and easy 
chairs furnish a homelike setting. On either side 
of the entrance door are built-in benches with red- 
brown cushions further adorned with brightly 
colored small pillows. Chintz hangings add color 
to the windows. Opposite the two fireplaces are 
large comfortable lounges, popular spots for boys 
with time to spare between sessions. 

The paneled walls extend 614 feet from the floor. 
Directly above are the murals forming a frieze 40 


inches wide and extending about 150 feet around 
the room. The background is a light warm gray 
with the same shades of reds and browns predom- 
inating that characterize the furnishings. 

The various scenes characterizing the early his- 
tory of the school and featuring its principles are 
made self-explanatory by the introduction of rib- 
bons bearing inscriptions and brief descriptive 
texts. This makes it possible for the stranger to 
follow the entire story with little or no need for 
further interpretation. 

Subjects, according to Dr. Ralph E. Peck, head 
master, were selected from the doctrines ex- 
pounded by Willbur Fisk, the first principal of the 
school in 1825. These are “to discipline the mind 
to a love and practice of method in a diligent and 
profitable improvement of time; to guard the 
morals and lead to virtue and religion ; to preserve 
health; to habituate the body and familiarize the 
mind to bodily exercise; to produce intellectual 
labor and close thinking.” 

About these are grouped scenes marking signifi- 
cant points in the school’s history. Preachers at 
the conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in New England in 1815 are shown in the act of 
deciding to build a school. To the left in an oval 
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frame is the little schoolhouse at New 
Market, which was the first home of the 
academy in 1817. To the right is the 
academy as it was started at Wilbra- 
ham dedicated by Willbur Fisk in 1825. 

There are also depicted certain inci- 
dents in Fisk’s life while a teacher at 
Wilbraham, such as his farewell ad- 
dress, the Wednesday evening socials 
he inaugurated and scenes illustrating 
his ideas of discipline. 

Events in the lives of two other bene- 
factors of the academy are likewise 
shown. The figure of a young farmer 
industriously spading the soil bears the 
legend, “‘Lee Claflin earned his first 
money raising potatoes after working 
hours.” A companion painting reveals 
another young man pushing a wheel- 
barrow filled with shells. The visitor learns that it 
is Isaac Rich, benefactor, who “supported his wid- 
owed mother by selling oysters from a wheel- 
barrow.” 

In addition to the interest which has been lent 
this lounge through the introduction of color and 
mural painting, even older buildings on the school 
property have been transformed through new 
decoration. The Old Academy, which was dedi- 
cated by Fisk in 1825, has been brought as near to 
the colonial as possible, the interior having been 
painted white, also the exterior trim. Instead of 
replacing shades, yellow draw curtains have been 
installed, furnishing an attractive bit of color. 

The school’s chapel has also been completely 
redecorated, its walls painted a light blue and the 
wooden trim finished in cream. Ecru draperies 
have been hung at the windows and a blue carpet 
laid on the platform with blue runners in the aisles. 
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More than a cen- 
tury of school his- 
tory gave rich 
subject matter to 
the artists com- 
missioned to do 
the Wilbraham 
Academy murals. 


Pupils can study 
the academy’s 
past from the 150- 
foot frieze that 
extends around 
the lounge of one 
of the buildings. 





Alameda High School Laundry 


Proves a Money-Saver 


By WILLIAM H. COX 
Assistant Secretary, Board of Education, 
City of Alameda, Calif. 


daily attendance of approximately 2,000 

pupils. Most of the physical education is 
outdoors because of climatic conditions which 
make outdoor play possible most of the year in 
California. This means that showers and an ade- 
quate towel supply are essential. 

The high school board became disturbed some 
months ago at the cost of the towel supply neces- 
sary to take care of the physical education needs. 
Until the beginning of the school term of 1934, 
towels were furnished by a commercial towel sup- 
ply company which owned the towels and furnished 


i 1HE Alameda High School has an average 


Laundry equipment installed in the Alameda High School has a capacity of 40 pounds per operation. 


A few months ago a washer, extrac 
tor and drying tumbler were pur- 


chased by Alameda High School at 
a cost of $1,400, with additional 
small equipment totaling approxt- 
mately $50. The first two months of 
1 935 showed a saving of $303.99 
as compared with the services of a 
commercial laundry, not allowing for 
depreciation for towels or machinery 





A direct motor drive ensures a safe and compact set-up eliminating overhead pulleys and belts. 
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COMPARISON OF SCHOOL AND COMMERCIAL LAUNDRY | 
Costs OvER A Two-MONTH PERIOD 


January, 1935 February, 1935 
| 19,326 Towels 21,437 Towels 
11 Blankets 252 Dish towels 
37 Couch covers (Elem.) 
187 Shower curtains 399 Dish towels (High) 








360 First aid bandages 22 Couch covers 

15 Painters’ drop 45 Table cloths 
cloths 36 Pillow slips 

18 Swimming suits 27 Dish rags 


| 10 Jerseys, track 13,320 Sq. ft. muslin 
21 Long sweat pants 
33 Running shorts 
462 Dish towels 
9 Smocks 
14 Aprons 
35 Pot holders 
17 Sheets 
51 Pillow slips 


Total laundry charges for Jan- 
uary at commercial laundry 





rates $363.77 
Total laundry charges for Feb- 

ruary at comercial laundry 

rates $342.66 
Making a total of $706.43 

Cost of Operating School Laundry, January and 
February, 1935 

Operator’s salary $270.00 
Helper 40.00 
Washing materials 57.40 
Gas 24.38 
Electricity 10.66 
Making a total of $402.44 
Savings for January and February $303.99 | 


them to the school department at a cost of 1.4c 
each. This laundry bill amounted to approximately 
$2,400 a year. 

After considerable study, it was decided that 
the school should buy its own towels, install the 
necessary laundry equipment and discontinue con- 
tracting for a towel supply. The towels which the 
service company had been supplying weighed be- 
tween 314 and 4 pounds to the dozen. This weight 
of towel had proved unsatisfactory; therefore 
athletic ribbed towels, 19 by 38 inches, were pur- 
chased, weighing 514 pounds to the dozen. Two 
hundred dozen of these were bought at a total cost 
of $556. 

Minimum of Equipment Purchased 


One washer was installed, also an extractor and 
a drying tumbler. This equipment has a capacity 
of 40 pounds per operation and is direct motor 
drive, which makes a safe and compact installation. 
The elimination of overhead pulleys and long and 
dangerous belts is to be desired in a school laundry 
of this type. 

Shown above is a comparison between commer- 
cial laundry costs and actual laundry costs for the 
months of January and February. This does not 
include any depreciation for towels or machinery, 
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but presumably this item will be so nominal as not 
to affect, to any great extent, the amount of savings 
as shown. 

The laundry at Alameda High was installed 
primarily for the purpose of providing and laun- 
dering towels for use in the physical education 
departments. The accompanying list will show that 
aside from being simply a towel supply, this de- 
partment has rendered a much more important 
service than was anticipated. 


Elementary Schools Also Served 


In addition to caring for the needs of the high 
school, laundry is being collected at the present 
time from eight elementary schools once each week 
and is being cared for in the high school laundry. 
This will reduce the elementary laundry cost from 
approximately $360 a year, to about $90 a year. 
This laundry takes care of domestic science and 
health department activities in the elementary 
schools only, as the physical education program in 
the elementary schools does not require a towel 
supply. As no mangle or ironing facilities are pro- 
vided, no attempt is being made to launder those 
articles that require starching and ironing. 

The school district installed the laundry equip- 
ment with the thought in mind of reducing the 
educational laundry expenses, but as can be noted 
by the list of articles laundered during January and 
February, the laundry has become a money saver 
in the operation and maintenance departments as 
well. 

The three pieces of laundry equipment already 
described, namely, the washer, extractor and dry- 
ing tumbler, were purchased at a cost of $1,400. 
Additional small equipment cost approximately 
$50. Figuring conservatively the saving per year 
should amount to at least $700. 





Care of Fire Equipment 


Annual recharging of foam, soda-acid and calcium chlo- 
ride fire extinguishers is essential, according to C. B. 
Langdon, chief engineer, Factory Fire Insurance Asso- 
ciation, Hartford, Conn. The opportunity to examine the 
condition of the shell of the extinguisher is one of the 
advantages in this maintenance program. Working tests 
to discharge a small quantity of carbon tetrachloride will 
show up any defects that have developed in that type. 
Where the discharge depends on stored pressure of carbon 
dioxide or some other gas, weighing the charge is necessary 
at least annually. Hose nozzles on extinguishers should 
be inspected frequently. 

Stationary equipment for applying foam or carbon diox- 
ide in large quantities through fixed nozzles or outlets 
should be tested insofar as the automatic or manual actuat- 
ing devices are concerned, although it usually is not prac- 
ticable to discharge the extinguishing medium except where 
units are of a type that have to be discharged annually. 
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Three popular meat dishes 
are shown here: at the 
right, liver patties and 
Spanish rice with meat. 
Below are hamburgers; the 
center ones are made with 
depressions in which are 
placed creamed potatoes. 





ular place in the school, as normal, growing 

children are hungry most of the time. Un- 
fortunately, it does not always attract the pupils. 
There are various reasons for its unpopularity — 
it may be either the food itself or food service in 
unpleasant surroundings. The economic situation 
of the children may result in lack of patronage. 
Or, as is so often the case in a high school, a ring- 
leader may enjoy the power of attracting a group 
to a near-by “hot dog stand.” 

In many schools, especially grammar schools, the 
lunch is served in a basement room, dingy with 
gray paint, and is often literally thrown on the 
table. In some lunchrooms bread, cookies or crack- 
ers are laid directly on the counter. Fortunately 
most cafeterias in high schools are located in at- 
tractive, sunny rooms, which may be made most 
inviting with little effort. 

Why, then, do many children prefer the store 
around the corner? One reason is that the sophisti- 
cated youngsters like the freedom allowed in the 
store, and the leaders enjoy their power of attract- 
ing their followers to such a place. This store, with 
a tricky name that appeals to children’s minds, 
offers real competition and should present a chal- 
lenge to the manager of the school lunchroom. 

The reason the children would give is that they 
like hamburgers and “hot dogs.” Many lunchroom 
managers believe that these foods are not good for 
children, and therefore do not serve them. In lo- 
calities in which outside competition exists, would 
it not perhaps be better for the children to have 
these foods of a good quality rather than the poor 


[us school lunchroom should be the most pop- 
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Protein Requirements 


By ANNA E. BOLLER 


Dietitian, Central Free Dispensary, Rush Medical College, Chicago 


quality that is usually served in these cheap stores? 
If the hamburgers served in the lunchroom were 
better than those served outside, maybe the cheap 
store would not be so alluring. 

Whether it is the grammar school lunchroom or 
the high school cafeteria, the first demand of the 
children is for food that they like. The responsi- 
bility of the cafeteria manager is to see that the 
foods they like are prepared so that they are also 
good for them. This is a real problem, as, in addi- 
tion to the foregoing requisites, she has to make 
the meals inexpensive. 

Let us consider three of the foods important in 
the child’s diet, namely, meat, fish and cheese, from 
three standpoints — their food value and impor- 
tance in the diet, their popularity with children 
and their costs. 

These foods furnish several of the most essential 
elements for growth and health. There is a great 
deal of discussion about vitamins and their impor- 
tance for growth, yet, even with all necessary vita- 
mins, growth would be greatly retarded without 
an adequate supply of protein, from which new 
tissues must be built. Few persons realize the 
amount of protein necessary for normal growth 
and for ti.2 health of the child. Protein require- 
ments are based upon units of body weight, and 
on this basis children require from two to three 
times as much as adults. It is particularly impor- 
tant in children that most of this protein, probably 
at least two-thirds, is of the highest quality, that 
is, of animal origin. These good proteins are found 
in meat, fish, fowl, cheese, milk and eggs. 

Without some concentrated form of protein in 
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in the School Lunch 


Meat Dishes Are Popular With Children 
and Are Essential for Tissue Building 


each meal, it is really difficult to meet the protein 
needs of children. For this reason, the high carbo- 
hydrate lunch made up of potatoes, macaroni and 
ice cream or pie, such as so many children are 
likely to select in the school cafeteria, provides so 
little protein that it is safe to say that these chil- 
dren will not get sufficient from the other two 
meals. 

The opportunity to improve the physical condi- 
tion of the younger children, as well as to teach 
them the right foods to eat, is often lost in the 
grammar school lunchroom. Here the meal is usu- 
ally provided for children of the lower economic 
levels where the cost of the meals served is an 
important factor. Because of this fact the menu is 
likely to consist largely of starchy foods, such as 
rice, macaroni and spaghetti. The unfortunate part 
of this practice is that all too often the children 
live on the same type of foods at home, so that 
there is no chance for the deficiencies to be made 
up at the other meals. If all school lunchroom 
managers realized the opportunity that they have, 
not only to help nourish the children properly, but 
also to teach them that these important protein 
foods are essential for growth and health, more 
effort would be made to get these necessary foods 
into the menu. 

Some schools have taken advantage of this op- 
portunity and have planned definite educational 
programs in connection with their cafeterias. In 
one school, a chart, hung where the children can 
see it while they are standing in line waiting to be 
served, suggests how they might spend their money 
and have the foods that furnish essential food ele- 
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Inexpensive cuts may be 
used to prepare the short 
ribs of beef with vegetables 
and the banana meat loaf 
shown at the left. Below 
are lamb patties. Recipes 
for other meat dishes are 
given on succeeding pages. 





ments. Other cafeterias have several trays set up 
with suggested combinations of food for a bal- 
anced meal. The children see these before entering 
the cafeteria, and as they look good, many children 
select the well-balanced menu rather than the hap- 
hazard meal they would choose without guidance. 

Of course, to have children select suggestive 
luncheons, they must be particularly attractive. 
First, they must contain the foods that are liked 
by the children, and then they must be attractively 
served. 

The protein foods — meat, fish and cheese — are 
not only important from a dietetic standpoint but 
children like them. They are always attracted to 
meat dishes or to dishes made with meat. Spanish 
rice or spaghetti made without meat is not as popu- 
lar with children as is the same dish when meat is 
included. A study, made in a Chicago grade school, 
showed this to be true. Half of the children were 
given a meal containing a dish with meat, and the 
other half a dish of the same caloric value without 
meat. It was interesting to observe how much bet- 
ter satisfied the children were with the meat dishes, 
and to hear the comments of appreciation on the 
part of the group receiving meat in contrast with 
the group that did not have meat. In spite of the 
fact that the children liked the meat dishes better, 
there was a greater demand for extra helpings of 
the dishes without meat. The doctor who super- 
vised this work thought this factor of great interest 
and said, “One speculates as to whether a meat 
dish may not satisfy the appetite better than some 
other.” 

The serving of meat may be almost as economical 
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Lunch Counter “Best Sellers” 
Submitted by 
OPHELIA MAPLE 
Cafeteria Department, Lincoln Junior High School, 
Paducah, Ky. 


Vegetable soup 

Potatoes au Gratin with small spoon of perfection salad. 

Small hamburger patty with spoon of white potato. 

Macaroni and cheese with coleslaw. 

Icebox pudding (made of boiled custard and crushed 
bananas). 

Sponge cake. 


(All the foregoing items sell for five cents) 





as these other foods, if it is wisely purchased and 
well prepared. Much can be done with the inex- 
pensive cuts of meat, especially if these cuts are 
ground. There are so many ways of serving ground 
lamb, beef or pork that with some imagination and 
little effort many interesting dishes can be pre- 
pared which will be inexpensive and nutritious and 
will appeal to the children. A few recipes for meat 
dishes of the type that children like are given at 
the end of this article. 

While fish is cheaper to buy than is meat, if one 
considers the food value it will be remembered 
that it takes more fish to give the same amount of 
protein, and therefore it is not much cheaper in 
the long run. Fish has a delicate flavor that is 
generally well liked by adults. Probably more 
imagination and greater care in its preparation 
are necessary to make it attractive to children. 
Fish in combination with other foods probably 
will be more popular with children than plain 
broiled or baked fish. For example, tuna fish a la 
Newburg and with noodles will be eaten by more 
children than will the plain cooked fish. 

Cottage cheese is an inexpensive form of pro- 
tein, and is generally well liked by children. Other 
cheese, such as American and cream cheese, is pop- 
ular. The canned fruit salad with its ball of cream 
cheese rolled in chopped nuts is always a favorite, 
as is macaroni or rice and cheese, provided enough 
cheese is used to make the dish not only taste good 
but have the desired protein content. So often 
these dishes are made with just a sprinkling of 
cheese on top for appearance. 

These three groups of foods are important as 
sources of protein; in addition, each contains other 
food essentials not common to all of them. For 
example, most varieties of fish contain more iodine 
than meat or cheese, while cheese, except cottage 
cheese, is an important source of calcium. Meat 
must be emphasized for its iron, which is avail- 
able in a more highly concentrated form than in 
any other food. Recent work indicates that even 





egg yolk, which is rich in iron, does not contain iron 
in a form that is as assimilable as meat. 

Dr. E. B. Hart of the University of Wisconsin 
has recently reported an improvement in general 
health with a rise in the hemoglobin above that 
which is generally found in so-called normal indi- 
viduals. As we know that a large percentage of 
children (84 per cent in one group examined) are 
definitely anemic, we can conclude that these chil- 
dren would not only be improved in health but 
would also do better school work if it were possible 
to raise their hemoglobin content. Liver, as is gen- 
erally known, has a higher iron content than has 
any other food. 

Summing up the whole picture, it might be said 
that the lunchroom manager should realize her 
responsibility to the children and do everything 
in her power to see that their meals are properly 
balanced. To do this, liberal quantities of meat, 
fish and cheese should be included in the lunches 
not only for their superior quality protein but also 
for other food constituents which they contain. 


BAKED POTATO AND SAUSAGE 


15 medium sized potatoes 1% lbs. link pork sausage 


Wash potatoes thoroughly and with an apple corer re- 
move centers. Replace with sausages. Rub skin with melted 
fat. Bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) about one hour, 
or until tender. Sausage meat may be used in place of the 
link sausages. Serves 15. 


HAM BAKED WITH MACARONI 


3 cups macaroni, broken into 3 cups cooked ham (baked 
small pieces or boiled) 

3 cups milk Salt and paprika 
3 tbsp. chopped onion 

Boil macaroni in salted water until tender. Drain and 
rinse with cold water. Add milk, and season with salt and 
paprika. Fry onion in a little ham fat; add chopped ham. 
Mix well with macaroni, turn into well buttered baking 
dish. Cover with bread crumbs and bake until brown. 
Serves 16 to 18. 


SPANISH LIVER 
3 pts. cooked tomatoes 
3 lbs. pork liver, sliced thin 3 large green peppers 
1% lbs. medium sized onions 2 tbsp. salt 
1% tsp. pepper 
Dice bacon and fry until crisp. Brown the liver in bacon 
fat, remove from pan, add sliced onions and green peppers 
and let brown slightly. Add tomatoes and liver. Cover and 
cook over low flame about forty-five minutes. Uncover, turn 
flame higher, thicken liquid for gravy and season to taste. 
Serves 16 to 18. 


14 lb. bacon, sliced 


HAMBURGER SANDWICHES 


Ground meat may simply be seasoned with salt and pep- 
per, shaped into flat cakes and sautéd, but these cakes are 
likely to be hard and dry. A satisfactory product is obtained 
by using any beef loaf mixture. This makes a tender, moist, 
well-flavored product, which is easy to handle. Put a small 
amount of fat into a frying pan. When it is hot, add the 
hamburgers and cook three minutes on each side. Serve 
on round buns with thin slices of onion. 
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MADISON PARK HOSPITAL Demands 


a Pure, Unflavored 





Here is one of Miss Levy’s 

favorite recipes 
SNOW PUDDING 

81/2 tablespoonfuls Knox 2 cups lemon juice 


Sparkling Gelatine 17 egg whites 


2 cups cold water 2 tablespoonfuls 
81/2 cups boiling water lemon rind, grated 
41/2 cups sugar (Serves 50 people! 


Soak gelatine in cold water 20 minutes, dissolve 
in boiling water, and add to sugar, grated lemon 
rind and lemon juice. Cool, and when it begins to 
thicken, add beaten whites of eggs and beat until 
stiff enough to hold its shape. Chill and serve with 


soft custard sauce. 


When using gelatine in the diet for the sick, be 
sure it is a U.S.P. gelatine or better. Knox Gela- 
tine surpasses U.S.P. requirements for purity, 
being free from all pathogenic, gas or acid-form- 
ing bacteria. It contains no carbohydrates and 
hence adaptable to any gelatine recipe. Metal con- 


GELATINE 








course,” says Miss 
Ruth Levy, dietitian 
of Madison Park 


Hospital, Brooklyn, 


™ ¥., 


other things, for the excellence of the meals 


“that our hospital is known, among 


served, both in materials and in their prepara- 
tion. Gelatine, for example, must be of the 
purest, and unflavored. We know then that be- 
sides being adaptable for use with many staple 
foods, it is perfectly safe for the sick.” 


tent is extremely low. As carefully made and 
supervised as an ampule solution, Knox Gela- 
tine is an easily assimilated form of protein for 
convalescent, tubercular, post-operative, and dia- 
betic patients. Adds interest and variety to the 
hospital regimen, as well as nourishment. 


PREFERRED BY HOSPITAL AUTHORITIES 
COMMENDED TO THOSE IN CHARGE OF SCHOOLS 
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GELATINE 


Also manufacturers of Knox Jell (flavored) for Institutions 
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KNOX GELATINE LABORATORIES, 467 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE your booklets, “Feeding Sick Patients,” 


“Reducing Diets.” 
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CREAMED HAMBURGER 


Sauté finely chopped onion in fat until slightly glazed. 
Add crumbled hamburger and cook until brown. Add milk 
and thicken to make a thick cream sauce. Serve on toast. 


ESCALLOPED POTATOES A LA HAMBURGER 
1 qt. thinly sliced raw pota- 2 cups thin white sauce 
toes 8 or 10 left-over hamburgers 

2 small onions, thinly sliced 

Place potatoes and onion in greased baking dish. Pour 
over them well-seasoned white sauce, and lay the ham- 
burgers on top. Bake in a slow oven (325 to 350° F.) until 
potatoes are tender, or about one hour. At the end of one- 
half hour, turn the cakes so that they will not become dry 
on top. 

SAUSAGE AND APPLE SLICES 

Core medium sized apples and slice without peeling. Place 
them in greased baking dish and on each slice lay a sausage 
patty. Bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) approximately 
forty-five minutes. 


VEGETABLE MEAT LOAF 


1 No. 2 can vegetable soup 1 cup bread crumbs 
2 pounds medium ground 2 eggs 
beef 1 tbsp. salt 

4 cup suet %4 tsp. pepper 
4% cup onion, cut fine 

Combine vegetable soup with beef, add onion lightly 
browned with suet, mix thoroughly with bread crumbs, 
slightly beaten eggs, salt, pepper. Bake in moderate oven 

350° F.) about one and one-half hours. Serves 16. 


SALMON LOAF 

1% tbsp. pepper 

3% qts. bread crumbs 
124 cup fat, melted 


13 one-lb. cans salmon 
26 eggs 
445 tbsp. salt 

Remove all bits of skin and bone from the salmon and 
flake lightly. Add slightly beaten eggs and salt and pepper. 
Add bread crumbs and fat. Mix carefully so salmon does 
not become pasty. Put in greased pan, set in pan of water 
and bake one hour at 400° F. Serve either hot or cold with 
white sauce. Serves 50. 


CHEESE NOODLE RING 
Pepper to taste 


9 eggs 
1% pts. scalded milk 


1 lb. package noodles 
2 lbs. grated cheese 
1 tbsp. salt 


Break noodles in 1-inch pieces and cook in boiling salted 
water until tender. Drain and rinse with cold water. Add 
cheese, salt, pepper, beaten eggs and milk, and mix well. 
Pour into a greased ring mold, set in a pan of hot water 
and bake in a moderate oven (325° F.) about forty-five 
minutes. Unmold and fill center with buttered carrots. The 
mixture may also be baked in individual custard cups and 
served surrounded by sliced carrots. Serves 18 to 20. 


TUNA FISH AND NOODLES AU GRATIN 


2 tbsp. lemon juice 

12 one-lb. cans tuna fish 

2 nine-oz. packages noodles 

2 cups buttered bread 
crumbs 


1% cups butter or substitute 
4 small onions 
142 cups flour 
4% qts. milk 
Salt, pepper 

Melt fat, add finely chopped onion and cook gently for a 
few minutes. Do not brown. Add flour and stir until smooth. 
Add milk, which has been heated, stirring constantly until 
thick and smooth. Add lemon juice, salt and pepper to 
taste, and strained liquor from the tuna fish. Flake tuna 





fish. Boil noodles until tender in boiling salted water. Put 
alternate layers of noodles and tuna fish in a large flat 
baking pan and pour the sauce over all. Sprinkle with 
crumbs and bake about twenty-five minutes in a hot oven 
(400° F.). Serves 50. 


BROILED CHEESE SANDWICH 


Slice bread in %-inch slices and remove crusts. Cover 
bread with a slice of cheese, then a slice of tomato and last 
a strip of bacon. Broil until cheese melts and bacon is crisp. 


VEAL BIRDS 


Cut thin slices of veal from leg or shoulder. Pound meat 
on both sides. Cut into pieces 3 by 4% inches. Spread with 
well-seasoned bread dressing. Roll and pin with toothpicks. 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper, dredge with flour. Brown 
in hot fat. Cover and cook slowly until tender. 





Methods to Prevent Discoloration 
of Bananas 


Discoloration of bananas may be prevented by the use of 
fruit juices or of a protective solution composed of cream 
of tartar, crystal white corn syrup, and water, according to 
the home economics department of the Fruit Dispatch Com- 
pany, New York City. 

The following juices have been found effective in over- 
coming this problem — grapefruit juice (fresh or canned), 
pineapple juice (canned), orange juice and lemon juice. 
These juices are effective when the bananas are dipped in, 
held in or sprinkled with the juice. Bananas that have 
already darkened and have become sticky can be restored 
in color and in firmness by emersion in canned pineapple 
juice or in canned or fresh grapefruit juice. 

Of the protective solution, from 1 to 25 gallons is re- 
quired for quantities ranging from 32 to 800 sliced bananas. 
One gallon of the solution is made as follows: 2 teaspoon- 
fuls of cream of tartar are added to 1% quarts of cold 
water. This should be permitted to settle for several min- 
utes. A sediment will form in the bottom of the container 
after it has stood for from ten to twenty minutes. If not, 
more cream of tartar should be added until the sediment 
does appear. The clear solution is then poured off leaving 
the sediment undisturbed. The sediment is then discarded 
leaving 1% quarts of clear solution. To this are added 1% 
cups of the white corn syrup to which 2 quarts of cold water 
are added. The mixture is stirred thoroughly and then 
either used immediately or stored in a covered container. 

The same procedure is followed in making either ten or 
twenty-five gallons. In the 10-gallon mixture, % cup of 
cream of tartar is used with 44% gallons of cold water. This 
will make a clear solution of 4 gallons to which 2 gallons of 
the syrup are added to which, in turn, 5 gallons of cold water 
are applied. To make 25 gallons, 1 cup of cream of tartar is 
used to which 11 gallons of cold water are added making a 
clear solution of 10 gallons. Then 2% gallons of the syrup 
are added, also 12% gallons of cold water. 

It has been found that sliced or cut bananas will remain 
firm and light in color when they are dipped into the pro- 
tective solution or left in the solution not longer than from 
1% to 2 hours, and they will remain light from one to two 
hours after being removed from the solution. The solution 
does not change the flavor, texture or appearance of the 
bananas. It is well to remove the bananas from the solution 
with a perforated spoon in order to drain off as much liquid 
as possible. The same solution may be used several times. 
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Waxing Right on Floors 


By J. T. CASEY 


Floor Maintenance Engineer 


LOOR waxes may be classified as spirit 
P wees and water waxes. Under the first 

classification come paste waxes and liquid 
waxes ; under the second, polishing and nonpolish- 
ing waxes. 

Spirit waxes are so called because their wax 
content is “held” or “carried” in some form of 
spirit, the most common being naphtha, gasoline, 
turpentine or carbon tetrachloride. We use the 
words “held” and “carried’”’ because waxes have 
no true solvent save heat. Thus the spirit, while it 
dissolves a portion of the wax content, does not do 
so to the extent that it can be called a solvent. 

The best carrying agent or spirit, or thinner, as 
it is sometimes called, is one that is sufficiently 
volatile to permit the wax to dry within from 
fifteen to thirty minutes under ordinary atmos- 
pheric conditions and with little or no fire hazard. 
The flash point, the lowest temperature a spirit 
will ignite from a spark, should not be lower than 
80° F. 

Naphtha is thought by many to be the best spirit 
for the purpose of carrying the wax content. Some- 
times gasoline is used and the inflammability is 
reduced by adding carbon tetrachloride. This, 
however, is often thought to be objectionable be- 
cause of the unpleasant odor of carbon tetrachlor- 
ide. Turpentine and kerosene are also used. 


Amount of Wax Content Desirable 


After the wax is applied to the floor, these agents 
evaporate and leave the wax content on the floor 
to fight alone the battle of resisting foot traffic, 
poor maintenance and the elements. Thus, it is 
quite obvious that the wax content is the most im- 
portant part of a floor wax. This can be and is 
made of many materials which, if combined prop- 
erly, produce a splendid product. Carnauba wax, 
beeswax, varnish gums and paraffin are used. 

Carnauba is the hardest wax known and is im- 
ported from Brazil. Because of its hardness it 
would make a brittle and poor floor wax if it were 
used alone, so beeswax is added to ensure resiliency 
and permanency, for this wax will not deteriorate. 
Often, paraffin is used in place of beeswax or 
mixed with the beeswax. Varnish gums are used 
successfully in some instances ; they are said to lend 
hardness, adhesion and to reduce slipperiness. 
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The best paste waxes have a solid content of 20 
to 30 per cent. The best liquid spirit waxes range 
from 10 to 12 per cent, but the fact that a product 
has 10, 11 or 12 per cent solid content means abso- 
lutely nothing unless that content is properly 
mixed. If it contains too much carnauba or varnish 
gum, it will be brittle and will check and crack. If 
it contains too much beeswax, paraffin or petro- 
latum, it will be soft, slippery and will not wear. 


Advantages of a Processed Wax 


Another important feature of floor wax is its 
“suspension” or “dispersement.” When a wax is 
manufactured the solids are heated and, when in 
a hot liquid state, added to the spirit thinners. 
When the hot wax hits the cold thinner, globules are 
formed. If the floor wax is shipped in this state, 
the solids soon settle out from the thinner and the 
product requires endless mixing each time it is 
used. Even if such a product is used before it has 
a chance to settle out, the countless large globules 
prevent maximum and complete coverage, maxi- 
mum adhesion, and make application difficult. 

A few of our largest and best wax manufactur- 
ers are equipped with expensive machinery to 
overcome this difficulty. The machinery breaks 
these large globules into minute particles. This 
procedure is correctly called “processing” and in- 
correctly called “mechanical emulsifying.” 

It is not difficult to see the tremendous advan- 
tages of the processed wax, which is so thoroughly 
dispersed that it takes a great length of time and 
sudden changes in temperature to make it settle 
out. To see its advantages from the standpoint of 
coverage and adhesion, take a globule of wax from 
the unprocessed drum and place it on the floor; 
you will find that you have a coverage of perhaps 
a thirty-second of an inch. Now, if you break that 
globule into numerous minute parts and spread 
them on the floor you will find that you have 
doubled your coverage, and have greater adhesion. 

As previously stated there are two types of 
water waxes, namely, polishing and nonpolishing. 
Polishing water waxes are similar to liquid spirit 
waxes. The solid content is practically the same in 
quantity and quality and both must be polished. 
Water waxes are “held” in water instead of spirit. 

There was no need for a water wax until the 
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advent of rubber and asphalt floors. At that time 
it was found that waxes containing spirits had a 
tendency to soften and deteriorate rubber and 
asphalt flooring, and the water wax was brought 
on the market. Its sccpe is limited to rubber, 
asphalt, marble and terrazzo flooring. 

This limitation was necessary, because while 
these new waxes could be used on other types of 
flooring, spirit waxes were found better in that 
they were easier to apply and were waterproof. 
Most of the polishing water waxes were semi- 
emulsified and because of this and because they 
were held in water they were naturally affected by 
water and alkalis. Furthermore, many of them 
had a tendency to streak and dry with a white or 
gray cast on porous floors unless they were applied 
with great care. 

These first water waxes served their purpose 
well, however, and some of the best are still being 
used, especially on terrazzo and marble. (It was 
found that terrazzo floors which sometimes become 
slippery when treated with wax can usually be 
successfuliy treated with a nonpolishing water 
wax cut with 50 per cent water.) 


Nonpolishing Water Wax Discovered 


About 1930 a then small, Middle Western com- 
pany placed a wax on the market that actually 
dried with a shine and required no polishing. This 
nonpolishing water wax threw the industry tem- 
porarily into a mild state of chaos. 

Water is used as the carrying agent in all non- 
polishing waxes. The solids are composed of va- 
rious items, chiefly carnauba wax, varnish gums 
or shellac. As the product is emulsified, some form 
of soap is used for this purpose. 

A completely emulsified wax seeks its own level 
like water. Thus we have a uniform refraction 
and reflection of light which result in the desired 
“shine.” This is the secret of the nonpolishing 
waxes, or rather, was the secret. 

Spirit waxes do not shine before they are pol- 
ished because the surface is uneven. The thick 
globules of wax are opaque, which prevents refrac- 
tion and the rough surface prevents uniform re- 
flection. After the heavy polishing brush is run 
over the surface these difficulties are remedied. 

What makes a good nonpolishing wax? Follow- 
ing are the specifications of the Associated Lino- 
leum Manufacturers: 
| ee 


Insoluble in alcohol..... 
Free alkali ... 


Sea oe ene not less than 12 per cent 
hace ......----Not more than 3 per cent 
......not more than .15 per cent 
Alkaline salts .. not more than .25 per cent 
Insoluble in water not more than 1 per cent 
Cold water solubility........................ not more than 20 per cent 
Water resistance......... film shall not turn white, show any 
cloudiness or opacity, and its adhesion to linoleum shall 
not be impaired. 
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Specifications of the procurement division of the 
U. S. Treasury Department read as follows: 


Finish material—This type of finish is for final applica- 
tion on all kinds of floors where specified except on terrazzo 


and quarry tile floors. It shall be a liquid emulsion of 
creamy consistency having at least 17 per cent of solids of 
varnish gums and wax. The total solids shall contain not 
less than 8 per cent or more than 12 per cent varnish gums 
and not less than 70 per cent vegetable wax, with a melting 
point not lower than 175° F. The solids shall not contain 
mineral waxes or rosin. Cold water solubility shall not be 
more than 15 per cent. The product shall not contain more 
than 1 per cent of free oil, which is permitted for perfume 
purposes and shall not contain free alkali to exceed .15 per 
cent. These are calculated on dry solids. Ammonia and 
triethanolamine are not to be considered as free alkali. 
Alkaline salts shall not exceed .25 per cent and matter in- 
soluble in alcohol shall not exceed 3 per cent, and matter 
insoluble in water shall not exceed 1 per cent. 

When pieces of unfinished linoleum are treated with two 
coats of the emulsion, the second coat applied after the first 
is thoroughly dry, and when the second coat has dried for 48 
hours, there shall be no whitening or separation of the coat- 
ing from two and one-half hours’ immersion in cold distilled 


water. 

An important factor to note is the solid content. 
It should not be less than 12 per cent and not more 
than 18 per cent or 19 per cent. The amount of 
free alkali is another important factor. Products 
emulsified with agents that leave an excess of free 
alkali should be avoided. Such products are espe- 
cially injurious to linoleum. 

Cold water solubility is vastly important. Infe- 
rior water waxes are soluble in water and can 
easily be removed by mopping. The linoleum speci- 
fications are quite liberal in this respect. 

A practical test for solubility is to apply a coat 
of material. Allow it to dry for about two hours 
and then pour water on the finished area so that 
the water stands in a puddle. Rub the area lightly 
with your finger tips. If the water turns milky the 
product is not particularly good. Some products of 
inferior quality will dissolve almost immediately. 

Nonpolishing waxes can be used on all types of 
floors, but they are not recommended for raw wood 
because a good finish cannot be secured in this way. 
Wood floors must first be waxed, sealed, varnished 
or shellacked before nonpolishing waxes are used. 

The procurement division of the United States 
Treasury Department does not recommend non- 
polishing waxes for terrazzo or quarry tile because 
slipperiness is feared. It has been my experience 
that a good quality nonpolishing wax is not slip- 
pery on these types of floors if properly applied. 

In conclusion, when purchasing nonpolishing 
water waxes it would be well to purchase from 
companies whose products meet the specifications 
of the Associated Linoleum Manufacturers or the 
government. Patronize a good reliable company, 
one that is capable of standing behind its guaran- 
tees and equipped to produce a uniform product. 
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Hard Maple Flooring Resists 
Hard Wear With Little Care 


Few problems in school construction require 
deeper consideration than that of selecting 
the material for floors. How will the flooring 
affect school room routine—the health and 
efficiency of pupils? Will it be an economy 
over a period of years? How easily can it be 
kept clean? Will it provide firm anchorage 
for desks? Will it simplify or hinder other 
construction work? These are some of the 
questions that must be asked—and answered. 


Fortunately, one flooring material gives 
the proper answer to all these questions, 
Northern Hard Maple—the flooring material 
that combines warm, dry, cushioning effect 
beneath the feet, with lasting wear and 
smoothness. 

Northern Hard Maple is resilient, tough- 
fibred, tight-grained. It will not sliver, splinter 
or develop ridges when subjected to the scuf- 





*‘Hard Maple flooring has proven its ability 
to resist wear and tear of hard usage with 
little or no care. When given some care and 
attention as to cleaning and reconditioning 
at proper intervals, it defies time and retains 
its original state for twenty or more years.”’ 


CHILDS & SMITH, 
By: Frank A. Childs. 











fing and pounding of youthful feet. It actually 
outwears stone! Maple, moreover, is excep- 
tionally easy to keep clean. Its smooth surface 
offers no lodging spaces for dirt and dust. 

Consider these advantages of Northern 
Hard Maple. Consider, too, the fact that it 
provides firm anchorage for desks and does 
not interfere with other construction work. 
Get all the facts about this unique flooring 
material. Consult your architect. 


GOOD SERVICE FINISHES ARE AVAILABLE 
—especially adapted to classroom floors of Maple. These finishes seal the surface of 
hard maple, keep out dirt, resist soil stains and prove non-slippery. They will not mar, scratch 
or flake off. That's why they are easy to clean and maintain at low cost. 


-Hoor with Maple 








The letters MFMA on Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring signify that the flooring is stand- 
ardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, whose members 
must attain and maintain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manufacturing 
and grading rules which economically conserve these remarkable woods. 

This trade-mark is for your protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. M F M A 
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Whether you floor with blocks or 
strips—with or withyut puttern— 
over screeds, wood or concrete sub- 
floors—Maple will provide a floor that 


endures and satisfies. 


a 


Members of the Maple Flooring Manu- 
facturers Association have contributed 
many thousands of dollars and years of 
work to standardize and improve the 
manufacture and grade uniformity of 
Northern Maple, Beech and Birch Floor- 
ing. The following manufacturers only 
are licensed to use the Association Trade- 
mark MF MA. Specifiy M F M A on the 
flooring you use. 

Beck, August C. Company Milwaukee, Wis. 
Brown Dimension Company Manistique, Mich. 


Bruce, E. L. med Memphis, Tenn. 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich.) 


Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc. Cadillac, Mich* 
Connor Lumber & Land Company _Laona, Wis. 
(Sales Office, Marshfield, Wis.) 
Cummer-Diggins Company Cadillac, Mich. 
Farrin Lumber Co., M. B. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Holt Hardwood Company Oconto, Wis. 


Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co. Grayling, Mich. 
Mitchell Brothers Company Cadillac, Mich, 


Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 
Gladstone, Mich. 


Oval Wood Dish Corp. Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Robbins Flooring Company Rhinelander, Wis, 
Sawyer Goodman Company Marinette, Wis. 
Stephenson Company, I. Wells, Mich. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Cass, W. Va. 
Wells J. W. Lumber Co. Menominee, Mich. 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co. Hermansville, Mich. 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co. White Lake, Wis. 


Let our Service and 
Research Department assist you with 
your flooring problems. 
Write us. 
+ 
MAPLE FLOORING 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1783 McCormick Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
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NEWS IN REVIEW «<=«- 





School Building Projects Announced in Single 
Month Total Nearly $13,000,000 


Award of contracts for school build- 
ings amounting to $12,705,000 for the 
month ending May 15 is announced in 
The NATION’S SCHOOLS biweekly com- 
pilation of statistics. The first week in 
June will see the opening of bids on 
other school structures with costs total- 
ing $3,000,000. 

California’s reconstruction program, 
centering around Los Angeles, con- 
tinues to lead the building activities in 
the school field, but with the aid of 
federal loans and grants every state 
has its quota of current construction 
projects. 

The previously announced $1,800,000 
Wyandotte High School in Kansas 
City, Kan., and Detroit’s new Western 
High School, to cost $1,000,000, are the 
two largest projects on which contracts 


are to be awarded in the near future. 

Forty-one new federal aid and pub- 
lic loan projects have been announced 
during the month in fifteen states. 

Buildings and additions recently 
completed include the following: David 
Starr Jordan High School, Long Beach, 
Calif.; Cleveland Elementary School, 
Pasadena, Calif.; elementary school, 
Fort Scott, Neb.; Arlington School, 
Lexington, Ky.; Technical High 
School, Springfield, Mass., a $360,000 
project; Jackson School, Hempstead, 
N. Y.; a $400,000 laboratory for 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
N. Y.; two faculty buildings at the 
University of Toledo; grade school at 
Turtle Creek, Pa., and reconstruction 
projects at the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, East Radford, Va. 





Riverside, Texas, Plans 
Four School Buildings 


The school board of Riverside, 
Texas, recently approved plans for a 
$300,000 high school building, bought 
land for another school, and authorized 
plans for two additional buildings. 

The high school building is to be 
erected on a 43-acre tract. Architect 
Hubert Crane was instructed to draft 
plans for a new South Hi-Mount Ele- 
mentary School of sixteen rooms and 
Wyatt C. Hedrick, architect, was asked 
to complete plans for the Meadow- 
brook Elementary and Junior High 
School, a seventeen-room structure. 





Asks $325,000 for Construction 


A sixteen-room consolidated grade 
school building will be erected at Mor- 
risville, Pa., at a cost of $250,000 by 
the Franklin Township school board if 
the PWA loan for $325,000, for which 
the board has applied, is granted. The 
additional $75,000 will be used to en- 
large a West Waynesburg building. 





Three New Units for Junior High 


Construction of three units of the 
Hamilton Junior High School, Long 
Beach, Calif., at a cost of $280,648 has 
been authorized by the city building 
department. Schilling and Schilling 
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are the architects. The units are an 
academic group connected by passage- 
ways. Irregular in shape, they will be 
two stories high. The exterior walls 
are to be of steel with metal lath and 
cement plaster, while the roof is of 
composition. 





Marymount College to Build 


A group of new buildings for Mary- 
mount College, Tarrytown, N. Y., are 
scheduled for early construction. De- 
signed by B. & W. Ware, architects, 
New York City, they are to be con- 
structed with private funds. Butler 
Hall, the center building in the group 
will be a combination dormitory, social 
hall and administration building. An- 
other building will be erected to the 
left of Butler Hall entirely for use as 
a dormitory. 





High School Plans Approved 


Plans have been approved for the 
construction of a high school in Moun- 
tain Lakes, N. J., with a $254,000 PWA 
loan. The new school is to be erected 
on a 12-acre tract acquired in 1929 and 
is to be a modern steel frame fireproof 
building of two and a half stories. It 
will comprise ten classrooms, a com- 
bined assembly and gymnasium, show- 
ers, toilet rooms, administration and 
health offices, combined study room and 





library, physics and chemistry labora- 
tory, domestic science suite, combined 
music and art room, and manual train- 
ing room. The design and location will 
be arranged so that future extensions 
may be made by adding two wings. 





Equipping Staten Island School 


Two hundred girl pupils are now 
housed in the four-story brick and 
granite continuation and vocational 
high school in St. George, Staten 
Island, N. Y., which was completed 
more than two years ago at a cost of 
$1,135,000. Delay in opening the school 
has been due to the inability of the 
city to raise approximately $100,000 
for equipment. The school was built 
to care for between 1,600 and 1,800 
pupils. At present only six classrooms 
are in use. It is hoped that the St. 
George school will be in full operation 
within the next few months. 





Gets $487,500 for School 


The release of $1,729,650 announced 
by Harold L. Ickes, secretary of the 
interior, by reducing allotments to 
twenty-four nonfederal PWA projects, 
assures the city of Hudson, N. Y., its 
new high school building. Hudson 
originally sought $540,000 for its 
school building, but in revised plans 
asked for a loan and grant of $487,500. 





University of California 
Plans New Construction 


Plans have been announced for the 
construction of a $200,000 administra- 
tion building at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, funds for which 
were obtained through the sale of some 
campus property to the Los Angeles 
city school system. 

The building will be constructed in 
a Mediterranean-Renaissance style of 
architecture, designed by Allison and 
Allison. 

It will house all of the administra- 
tion departments, including the offices 
of the president, provost, registrar and 
comptroller, in addition to the account- 
ing and purchasing offices, according 
to President Robert Gordon Sproul. 





Fire Damages Dartmouth Hall 


Considerable damage to Dartmouth 
Hall, three-story white colonial build- 
ing at Dartmouth College, was caused 
by fire discovered in the basement. The 
structure, which was a reproduction of 
the first hall of Dartmouth College, 
built in 1784, was erected in 1904. Re- 
construction will start immediately. 
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DODGE... the only 


one of the 3 lowest- 
priced trucks that has 








Bh ie : << 
1%2-TON CHASSIS — 6-cyl.— 136” 
w. b. Gives you 18 high-priced truck 
features that save gas, oil, tires, upkeep 
—make your school bus last longer — 
yet priced with America’s lowest!... 





2-TON CHASSIS — 6-cyl. 190” w. b. 
— Hydraulic brakes, full-floating rear } 
axle, 7.00” x 20” tires (dual rear), 5 


speed transmission, (body extra).... 


*100 EXTRA 
TO ME! 


“I LOOKED AT ALL THREE 


lowest-priced trucks and listened to all the sales 
arguments. When your salesman showed me the 
amazing number of high-priced truck features 
built into the Dodge, I could hardly believe that 
they are now priced right down with the lowest. 
I don’t mind saying I am absolutely sold on 
Dodge. It is the only one of the three lowest- 
priced trucks that has hydraulic brakes and I 
figure this feature alone is worth $100 in econ- 
omy, safety and all-around satisfaction.” 


(sig.) C. H. BOOKEDIS, Chicago, III. 





18 HIGH-PRICED TRUCK 
FEATURES PROVE 
DODGE EXTRA VALUE! 


VERYONE knows hydraulic brakes 

work quicker and smoother... tend 
to check skidding and swerving. But 
hydraulic brakes do another important 
thing ... they make your school bus a 
lot more economical to run! 

And here’s why — hydraulic brakes 
stay equalized! Braking pressure on 
all four wheels with Dodge perfected 
hydraulic brakes is always the same. 
This tends to distribute the wear evenly 
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over all tires and on all four sets of 
brake linings, so they last much longer. 

Hydraulic brakes are just one of the 
18 known, high-priced features Dodge 
gives you. Only Dodge gives you an oil 
filter to save oil. Only Dodge gives you 
4 piston rings to conserve power... the 
others give you 3. Dodge gives you 4 
main bearings to prolong engine life... 
the others give you 3 bearings. 

From one end to the other... the 
extra value built into Dodge is literally 
amazing! Ask your Dodge dealer for a 
“show-down” of this extra value today! 
DODGE DIVISION—CHRYSLER MOTORS 


*List prices at factory, Detroit, and subject to change 
without notice. Special equipment, including dual 
wheels on 1%-ton models, extra. Ask for the official 
Chrysler Motors Commercial Credit Plan. (Dodge 
passenger cars $645* and up.) 


Deendabe DODGE TRUCKS 
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Buffalo Emergency Schools 
Open Day and Evening 


An adult education program that 
started in Buffalo, N. Y., with two 
teachers and a borrowed classroom two 
years ago, has proved popular enough 
to now have an enrollment of 30,000 
adults taking courses in 200 subjects 
taught by 400 teachers in sixty emer- 
gency free schools. The schools are 
both day and evening, and the day 
school enrollment is 20,000. 

Two years of college work are being 
offered, physically handicapped per- 
sons are taught to make saleable toys, 
and theatrically inclined members of 
the schools have a stock company and 
the singers have organized a civic opera 
company. Classes in bookkeeping, typ- 
ing, cooking and sewing are offered, 
and, for the benefit of mothers, eight 
nursery schools to care for children 
between eighteen months and four 
years have been opened. 

Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, assistant com- 
missioner for vocational and extension 


education of the state educational de- 
partment, cited Buffalo’s adult schools 
as the finest in the state. He found 
proof of their worth in the high aver- 
age of attendance, about 15,000 out of 
20,000, and pointed out that adults 
drop a class quickly if it does not meet 
their needs. 





Cornell Announces Scholarships 


The engineering college of Cornell 
University has announced that, begin- 
ning next September, fifteen cash 
scholarships amounting to $800, at the 
rate of $200 a year for four years, 
will be awarded to graduates of high 
schools and preparatory schools outside 
New York State. These new scholar- 
ships have been made possible through 
a gift under the will of the late John 
McMullen, Norwalk, Conn., who in 
1923 established a fund for the educa- 
tion of young men as engineers. The 
scholar may take courses in civil, 
electrical, mechanical or chemical en- 
gineering, or administration courses. 





My dear Doctor Zook: 


and the organization of education. 


today, 


Doctor George F. Zook, 


744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 





THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


April 30, 1935. 


I regret exceedingly that the pressure of public affairs 
prevents me from accepting your very kind invitation to speak at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Council om Education. I send you my 
warm greetings and my best wishes for a successful meeting. 


The schools and colleges are in the midst of a social life 
which is developing rapidly. It is the business of government to see 
that the benefits of these changes are spread to the greatest possible 
number of our citizens. Without, however, the aid of a far flung 
educational system in developing the capacities of individuals to 
produce material comforts and to react intelligently to public problems, 
the efforts of the Government would be fruitless indeed. All the 
possibilities of a democracy rest squarely upon education. 


Hence, we must do everything we can to improve the processes 
Small school districts like most 
small units in government are in most instances inefficient, uneconomi- 
cal and unnecessary. We need better trained teachers and more schools 
with modern teaching equipment. If the schools fall behind in these 
things we shall all suffer in the common misfortune. 


I wish for the American Council on Education abundant success 
in helping to solve the many problems which face American education 


Very sincerely yours, 


Tod bon Pa Be 


Director, American Council on Education, 








The chief executive sent this letter of regret to the American Council on 
Education. The council meeting was held May 17-18 in Washington, D. C. 
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To Celebrate Silver Jubilee 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
first commencement at the Illinois 
State Normal University will be cele- 
brated by the school during its diamond 
jubilee, being held from June 7 to 18. 
Old Main, said to be the oldest building 
in use in the United States for the pur- 
pose of training teachers, will be the 
center of activities. Historic exhibits 
are to be displayed on the campus and 
in Normal and Bloomington. 





Harvard Creates Ph.D. 
in History of Learning 


A new Ph.D. degree in the history 
of science and learning has been cre- 
ated at Harvard University in the 
expectation of satisfying the demand 
for teachers of the history of ideas and 
systematized knowledge. 

Winners of the degree will be re- 
quired to have a knowledge of six 
major fields and to master the tech- 
nique of historical and scientific inves- 
tigation. It will be awarded in the 
graduate school of arts and sciences, 
which now offers more than twenty 
courses of instruction in phases of the 
history of knowledge. 

The history of science and learning, 
as applied to the new degree, means 
the history of mathematics and experi- 
mental sciences as well as of all human- 
istic and social disciplines. The major 
divisions of study would be philological, 
historical and philosophical. 





Offers Course in Pupil Guidance 


A course devoted to the study of 
guidance of public school pupils will be 
offered by Northwestern University 
this summer under the direction of Dr. 
S. A. Hamrin, professor of education. 
It will be conducted by a group of fif- 
teen specialists in the fields of mental 
hygiene, psychology, personnel guid- 
ance and health education who will 
hold seminars and round table discus- 
sions during the eight weeks of the 
course. Francis C. Rosecrance, direc- 
tor of life advisement of the Milwaukee 
public schools, and Frank S. Endicott, 
director of guidance of schools at Eve- 
leth, Minn., are assistant directors. 





Announces Third Research Award 


Kappa Delta Pi, honor society in 
education, offers its third research 
award of $1,000 for the best original 
treatise on any significant phase of the 
history of American education, as its 
part in the centennial of Horace Mann 
and the Common School Revival. 
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New streamlined Nesbitt Syncretizer for schoolroom beating 
and ventilating 
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Nesbitt Syncretizers 


For schoolroom heating and ventilating, Nesbitt 


Syncretizers give controlled harmony of air stream 
and room temperature, and assure better, more 
healthful air conditions. These units are readily adapt- 
able to old as well as new school buildings. Write 


today for complete details. 


BLOWER CORPORATION 


6000 Russell Street, Detroit 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


RADIATOR 
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Teachers College to Open 
New School Next Autumn 


An Advanced School of Education 
that will grant degrees of doctoral level 
and emphasize advanced professional 
training and research in education will 
be established at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, next fall. 

Housed at first in Teachers College, 
it will eventually have separate quar- 
ters. Fifty members of the Teachers 
College faculty have been assigned to 
the teaching staff. Graduate students 
up to 200 will be accepted as matricu- 
lants. The director of the new school 
is Dr. Paul R. Mort, formerly director 
of the school of education in the col- 
lege. Doctor Mort has indicated that 
nine scholarships will be offered to 
candidates for a doctor’s degree rang- 
ing in value from $1,200 to $2,000. 
Under the proposed set-up students 
may go to any class in the university 
and stay only as long as it contributes 
to their special needs. At the end of 
their period of study, however, com- 
prehensive examinations will be given. 

Other institutions are cooperating in 
the work of the new school, according 
to Doctor Mort, students being allowed 
to complete their requirements at other 
universities, both here and abroad. 





New York Prisons Make 
Educational Experiments 


Based on the belief that the criminal 
may be developed into a contributing 
member of society, two experiments in 
the educational field are about to be 
launched, one at Wallkill Medium Se- 
curity Prison, Wallkill, N. Y., and the 
other at Clinton Prison, Dannemora, 
N. Y. 

Glenn M. Kendall who has been do- 
ing research work in this field at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, is to be in charge of the Wallkill 
project, with the responsibility for an 
educational program in social studies 
and cultural activities that will at- 
tempt to develop in the inmates a bet- 
ter understanding of society and of the 
conditions which they will face when 
they leave prison. 

Paralleling the formal education will 
be a vocational program under the di- 
rection of H. L. Briggs, vocational 
supervisor to the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, which will point at teaching 
the prisoners efficient means of earning 
their living at a legitimate trade. 

The second experiment will focus 
primarily upon vocational work and 
will be under the direction of Verne 
A. Bird, present educational director 
at the Warwick State School for Boys. 
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The aim at Clinton Prison will be to 
give definite future value to prison 
activities. 

Part of this work is financed by a 
$12,500 grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration to the commission to study 
educational problems in penal institu- 
tions, appointed in 1934 by the gover- 
nor of New York. 





Schools Form Mental Hygiene Clubs 


Mental hygiene clubs will be estab- 
lished in all the high schools in Louisi- 
ana if the plans of Paul C. Young, 
member of the department of psychol- 
ogy at Louisiana State University, 
working in cooperation with the same 
departments at Louisiana Polytechnic 
and Centenary College, are accepted. 
These clubs are already functioning at 
the universities, and the project calls 
for their organization among towns- 
people and in the high schools. 





Rollins Observes Anniversary 


Appropriate ceremonies attended the 
commemoration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the incorporation of Rollins 
College, Winter Park, Fla., during the 
past month. This institution was con- 
ceived by the General Congregational 
Association of Florida and was named 
in honor of Alonzo W. Rollins. The 
Rev. Edward P. Hooker of Winter 
Park was elected the first president. 


Will Celebrate Golden Jubilee 


Arizona State Teachers’ College 
(Tempe), the oldest college in the 
state, is celebrating its golden jubilee 
this year with appropriate ceremony. 
The anniversary will be specially fea- 
tured both at commencement and dur- 
ing the summer session. As part of 
the commemorative program a detailed 
history of the institution is being pre- 
pared by Dr. J. O. Grimes, professor 
of education and director of the sum- 
mer session. The fourth summer ses- 
sion will be held from June 3-Aug. 10. 





College President Flies Plane 


It isn’t often that the president of a 
college takes a course, particularly in 
his own school, but Dr. William Foster 
Pierce, president of Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio, did just that when he 
enrolled in a course of instruction at 
Port Kenyon, the naval air training 
school, which is an adjunct of the col- 
lege. Now he pilots his own plane. 





Teaching Requirements 


In 1941 an Oregon certificate for 
teaching in the elementary grades will 
require three years of normal school 
training after graduation from high 
school. The present requirement of 
two years of normal school training 
will be gradually increased during the 
years between 1937 and 1941. 





Nineteen Countries Represented in Exhibit 
of School Book Design at Chicago Galleries 


For two years examples of school 
books from foreign nations have been 
solicited by the R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company. These with an exhibit of 
nineteenth century American texts and 
with the conceptions of school book de- 
sign of the future from five American 
artists make up the show “School 
Books of Yesterday, Today and Tomor- 
row” recently opened at the Lakeside 
Press Galleries, Chicago. 

Russia and Italy with their necessity 
for heavy propaganda are displaying 
the greatest ingenuity in textbook ap- 
peal, the exhibit indicates. Their de- 
signs are most radical. Germany, too, 
is calling in fine artists and designers 
to turn out arresting material for 
child consumption. France, Finland, 
Denmark and Czechoslovakia have 
beautiful and artistic books, in which 
art work in color is lavishly used. 
Honors for conservatism go to the 
United States and China. 


In most of the foreign texts the mod- 
ern in illustration, typography and 
binding processes is evident. On the 
whole the innovations are pleasing, 
although a few are too radical for 
general appeal or are not consistent 
with American standards of good taste 
in bookmaking, those sponsoring the 
exhibit feel. 

Five artists have been asked to de- 
sign a different school book for this 
show. On display are an arithmetic 
designed by W. A. Dwiggins, a geom- 
etry by Vale Faro, a geography by 
Lester Beall, a reader by Frances Poe 
and a primer by Chicki Lasley. 

The following countries are repre- 
sented in the exhibit: Belgium, Brazil, 
China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Egypt, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Guatemala, Italy, Lithuania, 
Panama, Poland, Russia, Spain, Switz- 
erland and the United States. The ex- 
hibit closes in late September. 
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consider these sanitary soil-proof floors 
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Easy-to-clean ... durable... quiet and comfortable underfoot—Sealex Treadlite Linoleum Tile makes an ideal floor in this kinder- 
garten at the Garfield School, Kearny, N. J. Sealex is quickly installed without costly preparation—directly over wood or concrete. 


Bn younger pupil’s classrooms, where floors often As for economy—Sealex Floors may be installed 
serve as “playgrounds” too, Sealex Linoleum is especi- at moderate cost and retain their good looks for many 
ally recommended. For this flooring is most easily years without expensive refinishing. 


kept clean and sanitary. It contains no cracks or joints When Sealex is installed by authorized contractors 
where dust or germs may collect. Its surface, which is of Bonded Floors, both materials and workmanship 
sealed against dirt, is also impervious to stains. are backed to the full value by Guaranty Bonds. Write 
And of real benefit to teachers and pupils in all for complete information about Bonded Floors for any 
school areas are the resilient qualities of Sealex school interior. “ 
Linoleum, assuring quiet and comfort underfoot. CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, N. J. w 
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Commission on Secondary Schools of North 
Central Association Revises Its Standards 


The commission on secondary schools 
of the North Central Association at 
meetings held in April revised its 
standards to provide decentralization 
of authority and increased responsi- 
bility of state committees. 

During the last ten years, warnings 
issued to secondary schools by this as- 
sociation have been prompted by viola- 
tion of Standard 7 (giving the qualifi- 
cations of teachers) almost twice as 
often as they have been prompted by 
all other standards together, according 
to a study made by M. R. Owens, state 
department of education, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

As now revised Standard 7 has the 
following sections, each of which is 
considered of fundamental impor- 
tance: (a) A.B. or B.S. degree for 
academic teachers; (b) fifteen hours 
of professional training; (c) fifteen 
hours’ preparation in the subject being 
taught; (d) emergency appointments 
for one term or semester only, and 
(e) master’s degree and six hours’ 
graduate work in education for a new 
administrative head of a member 
school. 

The observance of this standard has 
done much to improve the spirit and 
efficiency of secondary schools, it is 
agreed. But as years have passed a 
number of good, experienced teachers 
have been employed who did not tech- 
nically meet certain parts of this stand- 
ard, particularly section (b). This sit- 
uation occurred more often in acad- 
emies and private secondary schools 
than in public schools, the association 
found. 

During the April meetings, the as- 
sociation approved the recommenda- 
tion of the commission on secondary 
schools that a reasonable deviation 
from any of the four provisions might 
be made and the school still not be 
warned, if the state committee ap- 
proved of the deviation. 

In order to give greater recognition 
to administrators, the commission au- 
thorized the increase of state commit- 
tees by any number of high school 
principals which a state may desire. 
Several chairmen indicated that they 
would add three principals to the com- 
mittee with voting power, thus placing 
the control in the hands of men in sec- 
ondary schools. 

It was also decided that Standard 9, 
referring to pupil load, may be over- 
looked if the deviation is approved by 
the state committee. The association 
recommended that each approved sec- 
ondary school should feel responsible 
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for furnishing training in service for 
a limited number of beginning teach- 
ers. It was also recommended that 
account be taken of the varied inter- 
ests of pupils now entering secondary 
schools by introducing or developing 
more fully a considerable number of 
courses in nonacademic fields. 





45 Busses in Aitkin School Fleet 


An extensive transportation system 
has been developed in the public schools 
of Aitkin, Minn., under the direction of 
L. C. Murray, superintendent. Forty- 
five passenger busses comprise a net- 
work covering a territory of 1,060 
square miles. One of these busses 
comes from a small town 33 miles dis- 
tant, two from another town 22 miles 
distant and another from an inland 
community 26 miles away. 





$25,000 Grant for Study 
of Secondary Standards 


The General Education Board has 
made a grant of $25,000 to the na- 
tional committee on the cooperative 
study of secondary school standards 
to be used during 1935-36 in connec- 
tion with the from $10,000 to $12,000 
already appropriated by the six 
regional accrediting associations. The 
following associations are to be repre- 
sented in the study by these men: 

New England: Howard Conant, 
Jesse B. Davis and Arthur W. Lowe; 
Middle West: E. D. Grizzell, R. M. 
Gummere, W. M. Lewis, G. W. Mc- 
Clelland and W. A. Wetzel; Southern: 
J. H. Highsmith, Joseph Roemer, 


W. R. Smithey, S. B. Tinsley and C. R. 
Wilcox; North Central: G. E. Car- 
rothers, C. G. F. Franzen, J. T. Giles, 
M. R. Owens, and A. A. Reed; North- 
west: H. M. Hart and M. P. Moe; 
Western: W. M. Proctor; Advisory 


Members: E. J. Ashbaugh, D. H. 
Gardner, Carl A. Jessen and George 
F. Zook. 

The cooperative committee will 
make use of this money for a com- 
plete study of all standards and ac- 
crediting procedures now in use and 
for their restating in more usable 
terms. Each association will then 
adopt or adapt the standards. 





Commercial Educationists in Prague 


The United States government has 
accepted an invitation extended by the 
Czechoslovakian government to par- 
ticipate in the Sixth International Con- 
gress on Commercial Education to be 
held in Prague during the first week 
in September, John W. Studebaker, 
United States commissioner of educa- 
tion announces. 





Field Course Through Mexico 


An educational field course will be 
conducted through Mexico by Teachers 
College, Columbia University, during 
the summer. The course will be given 
to two groups, the first term extending 
from August 1 to September 3, the sec- 
ond from August 15 to September 17, 
and consists of three weeks in Mexico 
City and outlying areas with lectures 
and field trips emphasizing rural edu- 
cation, native arts and crafts, and 
social and economic problems. The 
course is in charge of Mabel Carney. 
Members of both groups will be able to 
attend the New Education Fellowship 
Conference in Mexico City, Aug. 26-31. 





June 17-19—Child Development and Parent 
Educational Conference, Iowa City, Iowa. 
June 24-26—School Administrators Confer- 
on George Peabody College, Nashville, 
‘enn. 

June 24-28—DeVry Summer School of Visual 
Education, Francis W. Parker School, 
Chicago. 

June 30-July 5—National Education Asso- 
ciation, Denver. 

July 19—Conference on Public School Busi- 
ness Administration, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

July 30-Aug. 1—Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania State College. 

Aug. 1-7—Pan Pacific New Education Con- 
ference, Tokyo, Japan. 

Aug. 10-17—World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations, Oxford, England. 

Aug. 26-31—New Education Fellowship Con- 
ference, Mexico City, Mexico. 

Sept. 23-25—Council of School Superin- 
tendents, Cities and Villages of New 
York, Saranac Inn. 





Coming Meetings 


Oct. 7-10—American Public Health Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Oct. 10—Wyoming Education Association, 
Casper. 

Oct. 24-26—West Virginia State Education 
Association, Charleston. 


Oct. 31-Nov. 2—Iowa State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

Nov. 1-2—Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Lawrence, Manhattan, Hays, Dodge 
City, Hutchinson and Chanute, 

Nov. 7-9—Colorado Education Association, 
Denver, Pueblo and Grand Junction, 
simultaneously. 

Nov. 25-26—New York State Teachers As- 
sociation, House of Delegates, Albany. 
Nov. 25-27—South Dakota Education Asso- 

ciation, Aberdeen. 


Dec. 26-28—Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, Harrisburg. 
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Many leading schools find Western Electric sound distributing apparatus an 
important aid to teaching. It brings to their classrooms the words of noted 


educators and prominent speakers— makes available the music of great 





orchestras. @, You can count on this equipment for clear, natural sound. 
Like the finest talking picture apparatus, it is built on Wide Range Sound principles. For 
full details, write to the distributors: Graybar Electric, Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


Western Electric 


PUBLIC ADDRESS AND PROGRAM DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 
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Phillips Starts Adult Education Program 
at Andover; Project May Become Permanent 


One of the first programs in adult 
education to be instituted by a private 
secondary school was that held this 
year at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., where the courses offered were 
largely cultural, with emphasis upon 
history, English, literature, science and 
the fine arts. 

A minimum fee of two dollars was 
charged for each course, and the con- 
sequent income from the enrollment 
of 250 men and women was turned over 
to the public library of the town to be 
used to purchase books of interest to 


adults. An average of 70 per cent of 
the entire registering group attended 
classes consistently, and 80 per cent of 
the attendance came from sections of 
the town in no way connected with the 
academy. No scholastic prerequisites 
were set up for those registering. 

The response to a questionnaire sent 
out recently, asking whether the pro- 
gram should be continued, was so en- 
thusiastic that plans are now under 
consideration to establish the academy 
as a permanent adult educational cen- 
ter for the town. 





New Heads Appointed 
for Tome and Pawling 


Charles J. Keppel, assistant head 
master of Cranbrook School near De- 
troit, has been named head master of 
the Tome School, Port Deposit, Md., 
his appointment to become effective at 
the end of this month. Mr. Keppel will 
succeed R. J. Shortlidge, head master 
for three years. Mr. Shortlidge is the 
new head master of Pawling School, 
Pawling, N. Y. 

Doctor Keppel has been with Cran- 
brook School since its organization in 
1927, when he became dean of boys and 
assistant head master. He has taught 
in the public schools of Camden, N. J., 
and New London, Conn., and in the 
Bulkeley School, New London, and St. 
Paul’s Garden City, Long Island. 





Gift of Trees From Seniors 


Introducing a new custom, the lower 
school seniors at Lakeside School, 
Seattle, Wash., have announced that 
their gift to the school will be nine 
trees, to be planted wherever the school 
sees fit. Upon each tree will be placed 
a plaque bearing the name of a senior 
donor. Among the trees selected are 
birch, tulip and empress. 





Governor Dummer Boys 
in Spring Concert Series 


The glee club at Governor Dummer 
Academy, South Byfield, Mass., has 
been giving during the spring term a 
radio broadcast and a series of ten 
concerts, two of which were held 
jointly with girls’ schools. The club, an 
organization of fifty voices, had a turn- 
out of eighty-five boys for tryouts; this 
is from a total school enrollment of 120. 

Edward Williams Eames is head 
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master of Governor Dummer Academy. 
The two schools whose glee clubs com- 
bined with the academy’s singers, each 
for a single concert, were Bancroft 
School, Worcester, Mass., and West- 
brook Junior College, Portland, Maine. 





Culver Modernizes Its 
Departments of Science 


A program that will modernize com- 
pletely the science laboratories and in- 
stall additional equipment in the high 
school and junior college chemistry, 
physics, biology and general science 
departments has been announced by 
the board of directors of the Culver 
Educational Foundation, Culver Mili- 
tary Academy, Culver, Ind. 

The foundation, established in 1932, 
has also placed at the disposal of the 
academy funds which make possible a 
revision of the school fees, to be effec- 
tive during the 1935-36 session. The 
new fees will be $1,100 a year. Addi- 
tional fees of $150 a year are charged 
cadets who enroll in field artillery and 
$300 for those who enroll in the cav- 
alry, the two mounted service units. 





Lawrenceville School 
Has 125th Anniversary 


Lawrenceville School at Lawrence- 
ville, N. J., celebrated on May 17 and 
18 the 125th anniversary of its 
founding. Seven pupils enrolled in the 
little school founded by the Rev. Isaac 
V. Brown, pastor of the village church, 
in 1810. When Dr. Allan V. Heeley 
took charge at the opening of the 
school term last fall, 500 boys were 
pupils at Lawrenceville, the largest 
enrollment in the history of the school. 

Lawrenceville, a preparatory school 
for Princeton and other universities, 
is noted for its house system, which 





was put into effect in 1883 under the 
head mastership of the Rev. James 


Cameron Mackenzie. This use of the 
English public school system of resi- 
dence was new in America and 
Lawrenceville is credited with pioneer- 
ing in the individual training of pupils 
and in the employment of small classes 
of only ten to fifteen boys to one faculty 
member. 

The school again broadened its cur- 
riculum following the appointment in 
1919 of Dr. Mather Almon Abbott, a 
graduate of Kings University, Wind- 
sor, Nova Scotia, and Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford. He died last year. 





Association Favors State 
Aid for Parochial Schools 


Sympathy for those waging the fight 
in Ohio for state aid of parochial 
schools was expressed by the National 
Catholic Educational Association in a 
resolution adopted at the close of its 
thirty-second annual meeting held in 
Chicago, April 24-25. 

Another resolution warned against 
tendencies toward federal control of 
education. 

The Most Rev. Francis W. Howard 
of Covington, Ky., was reelected presi- 
dent general of the association, and 
the Rev. Dr. George Johnson of Wash- 
ington, D. C., was reelected secretary 
general. 





New Head at Buckingham School 


Marian W. Vaillant has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Buckingham 
School, Cambridge, Mass. Miss Vail- 
lant is a former member of the board 
of directors and has taught at the 
school both under the late Katharine 
M. Thompson, head of the school from 
1902 to 1930, and under the present 
principal, Elizabeth Cooper, who has 
been in charge of the school for five 
years. Miss Cooper, who resigned ef- 
fective at the close of the present se- 
mester, has taken a teaching position 
at the Chapin School, New York City. 





Recreation Building at Chatham 


The new recreation building which 
has been erected at Chatham Hall, 
Chatham, Va., is now nearing comple- 
tion. It contains an auditorium 40 by 
60 feet, with a large stage at one end. 
This stage has been furnished with the 
most modern theatrical equipment for 
lighting, sound and scenery manipula- 
tion and includes a built-in cyclorama 
which is a particularly interesting fea- 
ture. In the basement, which is prac- 
tically a ground floor, is a new tea room. 
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SPECIFY ALWAYS 
BRADLEY CLEAN 
WASH- WATER 
FOUNTAINS 


Any 
School—Large or Small—Old 
or New...Can Enjoy the Water 
Savings of Group Washing 


Modern group washing—with Brad- 
ley Washfountains — requires prac- 
tically no more water for a group of 
ten students—than for one at an 
ordinary wash basin. 

Hundreds of schools and univer- 
sities using Bradleys report savings 
in water consumption and in wash- 
room maintenance. 


Get Bulletin 66-B 


Let us mail Bulletin 66-B to you—there is no obli- 
gation implied. BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CoO., 
2207 W Mic chigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BIRAIDILIEW 


WASHFOUNTAINS and SHOWERS 








One Small Attachment — and 
you have a Cooling Shower 


Bradley Street and Playground Showers provide a won- 


jerful, sanitary shower for children. Attach to any hydrant 
or other water outlet—at the school or playgrounds—wher- 
ever water is available. Many cities and school boards 
have installed quantities ao 7. 

Without obligation—we send our Circular B-77. 
BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN. co; 2207 W. Michigan St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


IBIRAIDILIEYW 
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THE CYCLONE WAY Deep post hole with wide 
base below frost line assures solid footing for 
post and fence. “Heaving’”’ of ground from 
frost and thawing cannot lift post. 


THE ORDINARY WAY Posts 
are jammed into rough 
holes dug in the ordinary way. Foundation is wider at top. Frost 
gets under shallow concrete footing, “heaving ‘posts upward. 


@ Cyclone-built fences don’t lean after a frost! For 
Cyclone’s erection crews are trained to build fence 
for permanence. The cone-like post holes, built to rigid 
specifications, have wide bases and small tops so that 
the heavy concrete “foot” won’t work out. And be- 
cause the posts are deeply anchored in cement well 
below the frost line, they stay straight! 

This painstaking erection service is every Cyclone 
Fence owner's insurance against heavy repair bills. 
Before you buy fence, find out about quality of instal- 
lation. J+ will save you money. 


GET THIS FREE BOOK ON FENCE! 


It will take you into the facts that determine fence 
quality. It will enable you to protect yourself in a 
fence purchase. It may save youacostly mistake. No 
matter how small or large your fence requirements 
are— you need this booklet before buying. Use 
coupon at once. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


General Offices: Waukegan, Illinois 
Branches in Principal Cities 
Pacific Coast Division: Standard Fence Co. 
General Offices, Oakland, California 


oananamel MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK—-——-- 


Cyclone Fence Company, Waukegan, I1l., Department 6191 


Please mail me without obligation a copy of your book, ‘‘Fence—How to 
Choose It— How to Use It.”’ 





City OT ee ee, ee 
I am interested in n fencing approximately _... -ft. of O Industrial 0 School 
Institutional 0 Playgrou C2 Residential CD Estate () Cemetery property 
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Social Training Through Visual Education 
Project Is Tried by New York City Schools 


The first step in what may develop 
into a nationwide educational move- 
ment with school officials and motion 
picture producers cooperating was 
taken last month in New York City 
when pupils from the fifth and sixth 
grades of the Bronx and Manhattan 
schools viewed a series of films on char- 
acter training. 

In this series the portrayal of such 
character problems as snobbery, the 
difficulties due to misunderstandings 
between children and parents, consid- 
eration of less fortunate playmates, 
truthfulness and patriotism is pre- 
sented by well known actors in scenes 
taken from photoplays. The situations 
are presented briefly and vividly, so 
they may be used as a basis for class- 
room discussion. 

The films were prepared under the 
direction of the committee on social 


values in motion pictures of which 
Dr. Howard M. LeSourd, dean of Bos- 
ton University Graduate School, is 
chairman. They are, according to Will 
Hays, president of the motion picture 
producers and distributors, a response 
to the request from school officials that 
the producers aid educators in the 
social training of children. 

The project is still in an experimen- 
tal stage, but reasonable demands for 
films by schools, churches and social 
agencies can be taken care of. Re- 
quests will be received by Doctor 
LeSourd. No charge is made for the 
series and the showing of the films for 
any purpose other than educational is 
forbidden. The set, called “Secrets of 
Success,” is composed of scenes taken 
from “Sooky,” “Huckleberry Finn,” 
“Skippy,” “Tom Sawyer,” “Tom 
Brown of Culver,” and other titles. 





Ten Centers Are Chosen 
for Sound Film Study 


Ten schools of different types have 
been selected for a study of the use of 
sound films under the direction of Dr. 
M. R. Brunstetter of the Erpi Picture 
Consultants. 

Each of the ten study centers has 
chosen a film library of twenty sub- 
jects and these are integrated with 
local courses of study. The equipment 
is usually operated by the teachers. 

The schools taking part in the proj- 
ect are those at Fort Worth, Tex.; 
Montclair, N. J.; Jeffersonville, N. Y.; 
Scarsdale, N. Y.; elementary schools 
at New Rochelle, N. Y.; State Normal 
School, Newark, N. J.; Columbia Coun- 
ty schools, Columbia County, Pa.; P. S. 
170, a platoon school in New York 
City; Ursinus College, Collegeville, 
Pa., and a private school at George 
School, Pa. 





Introduce Visual Aid 
Charts in N. Y. C. Schools 


A service which consists of visual 
aids in the form of charts for the teach- 
ing of geographical and social subjects, 
known as the Brooklyn Museum School 
Service, established under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Foundation, has been 
put into use throughout the public 
schools of New York City. 

Four units now ready for use cover 
Polynesia, Roman Britain, the Arctic 
and Amazon countries. Units still in 
preparation include material on the 
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history of civic and economic progress 
in the United States, the Southwest, 
the civilizations of Mexico, Central 
America and the Andes, Marco Polo’s 
travels and the story of old New York. 

The units are made up of from 


twenty-five to thirty plates, strongly 
mounted and bound serviceably to 
stand wear. One plate in each series 
gives a catalogue of the exhibition ma- 
terial in that series and a bibliography. 
The plates illustrate plants, animals, 
social life, games, arts and crafts, and 
other things, giving a fully rounded 
picture of the life of the region illus- 
trated. They are prepared under the 
direction of Dr. Herbert J. Spinden, 
curator of primitive and prehistoric 
art at the Brooklyn Museum. 





Picture Collection for School 


More than 450 large folders, each 
containing from one to a hundred pic- 
tures, have been presented to the 
library of Roosevelt Elementary 
School, New Rochelle, N. Y., by the 
parent-teacher association. The fold- 
ers are filed in an oak cabinet with a 
cover that may be used for display 
purposes. Each picture is catalogued 
and correlated with the school’s work 
and may be withdrawn in the same 
way as may a library book. The pic- 
tures now in the collection have been 
obtained without charge from commer- 
cial houses, magazines, books and pri- 
vate collections, but the school plans 
to buy additional pictures to make the 
collection as complete as_ possible. 





Films for the 





Travel in the West 


School Screen 








Glacier and Yellowstone Parks — 
Views of the well known peaks and 
the marvelous natural formations 
and wonders of these two national 
parks. 1 reel. 16 mm., silent. For 
rent or purchase. Edited Pictures 
System, Inc., 331 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


Climbing the Cascades — Amateur 
mountaineers on dangerous steeps in 
the Cascade range; telephoto views 
of the panorama from the summit of 
Mount Hood. 190 feet. 16 mm. and 
35 mm., silent. For rent or purchase. 
Bray Pictures Corporation, 729 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York City. 


A Sequoia Trek—A pack trip to 
Hamilton Lake, one of the more than 
200 lakes in Sequoia Park, through a 
country where rare scenic beauty 
awaits the traveler. 400 feet. 16 
mm., silent. $24. Guy D. Haselton’s 
Travelettes, 7901 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


First Families of America — Life of 
Pueblos of New Mexico and Arizona. 
1 reel. 35 mm., silent. International 
Educational Pictures, Inc., 40 Mount 
Vernon St., Boston. 


Lure of the Lake— Natural color 
scenic of the Missouri Ozark vaca- 


tion land. 2 reels. 35mm., sound. 
National Cinema Service, 4327 Dun- 
can Avenue, St. Louis. 


The Oregon Country — Scenes along 
the early trails to Oregon in contrast 
with scenes along the same routes 
today. The Lower Columbia River, 
salmon fishing and canning, and the 
Puget Sound area are also pictured. 
1 reel. 16mm., silent. $24. Eastman 
Kodak Company, Teaching Films 
Division, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Trail of the Golden State Limited 
and Mile High Colorado— Two 
films in color showing the Rock 
Island trains and scenic views of the 
Rocky Mountains. 16 mm., silent. 
Castle Film Company, Rockefeller 
Center, New York City. 


The Wonder Trail — Beauty spots in 
the Western mountains. 1 reel. 16 
mm., silent. Base rental, $1.50. Ideal 
Pictures Corp., 30 East Eighth 
Street, Chicago. 


National Park Service Films — Re- 
quests for free films from the na- 
tional park service far exceed the 
supply. Ellsworth C. Dent, Visual 
Instruction Supervisor, National 
Park Service, U. S. Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
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By learning which chairs are so far apart that an 
unaided journey between them is impossible, the 
baby just learning to walk is accumulating geo- 
graphic knowledge. Without knowing it, he is 
fitting himself to his surroundings. 

In much the same manner, the successful teacher 
approaches Geography. She stresses HUMAN 
RELATIONSHIPS .. . geographic thinking, not 
memory work. Along with textwork she uses the 
16 inch DUO-GRAPHIC POLITICAL-PHYSICAL 
GLOBE AND THE SEMI-CONTOUR POLITI- 
CAL-PHYSICAL MAPS. This closely related equip- 
ment is indispensable to a proper achievement of 
modern educational objectives. 


Send for Free Booklet 
“GEOGRAPHY TEACHING AIDS’”’ 
Address Dept. MG621 


WELER COSTELLO co. 


PLELISHELS a - CHRICACO HEIGHTS, ILL. 














THE DEVRY LINE 


of MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 
| IS COMPLETE 

















DeVry 16mm 
Sound Unit. 


Lightest high 
quality Talking Unit 
for audiences up to 
1500. 





Attend DeVry 
Free Summer 
School at Chicago 
June 24 to 28 
Write for pro- 
gram. 





<————_-<« 


DeVry 35mm 
Portable Sound 
Unit. 


Outselling all 
competitors in the 
school and business 
fields—Uses theatri- 
cal as well as non- 
theatrical films. 





HERMAN A. DEVRY, Inc. 
1111 Center St., Dept. D, Chicago 
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Heywoop-WaAKEFIELD Sanitary Pedestal Desk Set 























and modern school desk has been pur- 
posely designed to promote classroom 
cleanliness. Because each unit of this desk 
is supported by only one rigid base, sweep- 
ing and cleaning are simplified. The single 
unit construction also leaves a greater floor 
area noticeable to the pupil and makes 
him more conscious of classroom cleanli- 
ness . .. less apt to litter the floor with 
scrap paper, etc. All dust-catching corners 
and crevices have been eliminated. The 
H-W Sanitary pedestal desk is available in 
either stationary or adjustable types. We 
shall be pleased to explain its many ad- 
vantages in detail to you or to demonstrate 
many other practical Heywood-Wakefield 
School desks. 


HEYWOOD>WAKEFIELD) 


MAKERS OF PRACTICAL SCHOOL SEATING 


174 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Sales Offices in 27 principal cities 
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Adult Education and Listeners’ Clubs Are 
Discussed at Joint Radio Education Meeting 


The use of the radio for adult educa- 
tion and the importance of listeners’ 
clubs in estimating and obtaining valu- 
able programs were two much discussed 
points at the joint meeting of the In- 
stitute for Education by Radio and 
the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education held at Ohio State 
University last month. 

According to George R. Bryant, 
emergency schools supervisor for the 
FERA in Ohio, education on the lower 
levels is bolstered by tradition and 
compulsory education laws, and com- 
mencement exercises give the idea to 
many that organized education is com- 
pleted at that time; consequently adult 
education must be “sold” to the masses. 
Once their resistance to it is broken 
down, however, adult education and 
radio education become increasingly 
popular, he stated, and cited the work 
of the Ohio junior radio college, which 
is based on a system of field men, 
county radio teachers and local listen- 
ing groups. 

A new venture in mass education 
was outlined by Conyers Read, chair- 
man of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation’s radio committee. This is a 
plan to teach history through current 
event talks. Front page news events 
are to be discussed from the angle of 
their historical implications, with facts 
supplied by the American Historical 
Association. The objective is not a 
review of current events, but the utili- 
zation of such events to emphasize the 
importance of considering all social 
happenings in the light of the past. 

Several speakers during the conven- 
tion emphasized the fact that uplifters 
are likely to be remarkably dull, and 
that so long as this is the case the 
“rabble-rousers” will be able to claim 
the greater listening time of the public. 
In order to sidestep this difficulty the 
history program will be announced by 
an experienced broadcaster in a lively 
manner. 

The plan for local listening groups, 
already well established in Germany 
and Great Britain, is gaining ground 
in this country, according to Tracy F. 
Tyler, secretary and research director 
for the National Committee on Educa- 
tion by Radio. In Germany, group 
listening has been carried to a point 
where three-fourths of the population 
listen in on major broadcasts and busi- 
ness, traffic and social life halt for 
such occasions. 

In England, the British Institute of 
Adult Education has succeeded in 
forming hundreds of listener groups. 
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The Women’s National Radio Commit- 
tee of New York City is organizing 
corresponding groups throughout the 
United States through the cooperation 
of federated clubs of all kinds. 





Evansville Schools Give 
13 Weekly Broadcasts 


The public schools of Evansville, 
Ind., recently completed a series of 
thirteen weekly broadcasts over station 
WGBF. The broadcasts were given 
with the twofold purpose of acquaint- 
ing parents and the public in general 
with school activities and of permitting 
pupils to take part in an activity that 
is becoming more and more prominent 
in their everyday life. 


The programs, whenever possible, 
have been built around school events, 
according to Ralph Irons, superintend- 
ent. Before the sectional basketball 
tournament, for example, a program 
was sponsored by the physical educa- 
tion department. It consisted of talks 
on sportsmanship and statistics re- 
garding the tournament, school yells, 
stunts and talks by cheer leaders from 
each high school. A group of school 
songs was played on the studio organ. 

The last program of the series, given 
on May 20, celebrated the 300th anni- 
versary of the American high school. 

These broadcasts are under the spon- 
sorship of the radio committee, a part 
of the publicity committee of Evans- 
ville schools. Announcements of the 
broadcasts are made each week in the 
schools, the Public Schools’ Bulletin 
and the daily newspapers. Helen Wil- 
kinson, general music supervisor of 
the school system, was chairman of the 
program committee for the broadcasts. 








On the Air During June 








The following programs of particular interest to school people are arranged 
by the National Broadcasting Company and the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
The time is Eastern Standard except when otherwise specified. 


Tuesday 


Your Child, Dr. Ella Oppenheimer, Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor—11:15- 
11:30 a.m. (NBC-WEAF). 


Your Health, American Medical Association— 
5:00-5:15 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 

June 4—The Crippled Child, Dr. W. W. 
Bauer, director, bureau of health and public 
instruction, American Medical Association. 

June 11—-Speaker and topic to be announced. 

June 18—Only One Pair of Eyes, Doctor 
Bauer. 

June 25—The Nation’s Birthday, Doctor 
Bauer. 


You and Your Government, National Advisory 
Council—7 :45-8:00 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 
June 4—State Control of Munic‘pal Finance, 

L. P. Mansfield, supervisor, bond depart- 
ment, Prudential Life Insurance Company 
of America. 

June 11—The State Legislative Product of 
1935, Henry W. Toll, director, American 
Legislators’ Association, and Hubert R. 
Gallagher, research consultant, American 
Legislators’ Association. 

June 18—Just Taxes, Frank A. Vanderlip, 
banker. 

June 25—Paying for Social Security, Edwin 
E. Witte, executive director, Committee on 
Economic Security. 


More for Your Money, a program for con- 
sumers—1(0 :45-11:00 p.m. (CBS). 

June 4—The Consumer’s Stake in Sound 
Money, Marriner C. Eccles, governor, Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

June 11—More for Your Money: Science 
Points the Way, Karl T. Compton, presi- 
dent, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

June 18—The Consumer’s Stake in the New 
NRA, Emily Newell Blair, chairman, Con- 
sumers Advisory Board. 

June 25—News Behind the News for Con- 
sumers, Richard Waldo, president, McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate. 


Wednesday 


Education in the News, Self Tests, William D. 
Boutwell, U. S. Office of Education—6 :00- 
6:15 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 

How Can We Stay Out of War ?—-8:15-8:30 
(CBS). 

June 5—Last of series. Newton D. Baker, 
former secretary of war, and Dr. James T. 
Shotwell, Columbia University. 


Thursday 


Educational Forum—4 :30-4:45 p.m.2 (CBS). 
June 6—Wound Infections, Dr. W. W. Bauer, 
director, bureau of health and public in- 
struction, American Medical Association. 
June 13—Summer Camps, Doctor Bauer. 
June 20—Burns, Doctor Bauer. 
June 27—Blood and Fire, Doctor Bauer. 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers— 
5:00-5:30 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 

June 6—Training for Leisure Activities, Wil- 
liam C. Reavis, professor of education, 
University of California. 

June 13—How the States Can Better Support 
Public Schools, Simeon E. Leland, professor 
of economics, University of Chicago. 

June 20—What the States Can Do to Over- 
come Inequalities in School Opportunities, 
William G. Cook, director, research division, 
National Education Association. 

June 27—-Father’s Place in Modern Educa- 
tion, Willard E. Givens, executive secre- 
tary, National Education Association. 


Friday 


Art in America, art appreciation series'\—3 :45- 
4:00 p.m. (NBC-KPO). 


June 7—End of series. 
Medicine in North America—4:00-4:15 p.m. 
(NBC-WJZ). 


June 14—-Dr. James F. McLester, president, 
American Medical Association; Dr. Jona- 
than C. Meakins, president, Canadian Medi- 
cal Association, and Dr. Morris Fishbein, 
editor, Journal of the American Medical 
Association. 


Saturday 
News Tattoo, William Slater, current events 
for boys and girls—11:00 a.m. (NBC-WEAF). 


Our American Schools, directed by Florence 
Hale—5 :30-6:00 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 


Sunday 


University of Chicago Round Table Discussions 
—12:30-1:00 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 

Ford Symphony Orchestra—9:00-10:00 p.m. 
(CBS) 


1Pacific Coast stations only. 
2Central Standard time; on Western net- 
work only. 
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The tender tissues of children's eyes are injured 
easily. Keep the eyes of growing pupils nor- 
mal during school life by providing them with 
American Universal Better Sight Desks. The 
movable book support which minimizes eye- 
strain by enabling pupils to read or study with 
book at correct height, focal distance, and angle 
of vision, plus built-in correct posture inducing 
features, gives this all important assurance: 


. The EYES and HEALTH of pupils need not 
be jeopardized by school life. 








=e] FREE Classroom Posture Poster 
oo) Lae and Seating Booklets 


We will mail for classroom use, a posture poster in 
colors, which encourages children to sit erect. It con- 
tains no advertising. Available also, for use by teachers 
—-- and school officials, are interesting posture and eye- 

—— protection booklets. Address Dept. NS5. 



































The American Universal 


BETTER SIGHT DESK 


American Seating Company 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 4 


DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS wt 90 ove maar 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS °°» 





Eastern States 


ALAN VALENTINE, master of Pier- 
son College, Yale University, has been 
appointed president of the University 
of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y., to suc- 
ceed Dr. Rush Rhees. Mr. Valentine 
will assume his new duties next fall. 


Dr. DAvip B. CorsSON, superintend- 
ent of schools in Newark, N. J., from 
June, 1918 to July, 1927, died at the 
age of 71. Doctor Corson was widely 
known as a progressive educator and 
at one time served as vice president of 
the Department of Superintendence. 


The REv. Dr. JAMES E. CooNs, now 
president of Iowa Wesleyan College, 
has been appointed headmaster of Til- 
ton School, Tilton, N. H. Doctor 
Coons succeeds THOMAS W. WATKINS. 
JOHN F. THOMPSON, instructor of sci- 
ence and field representative of Tilton, 
was made assistant head master and 
director of admissions, a newly cre- 
ated office. 


CHARLES §. DAVIS, superintendent 
of the Steelton public schools and 
principal of the Steelton High School, 
Steelton, Pa., is retiring this month 
after having served in the school sys- 
tem since 1883. A testimonial dinner 
was given in his honor in May at which 
more than 400 guests, including mem- 
bers of the high school class of 1884, 
were present. 


GALEN JONES, principal of Plain- 
field High School, Plainfield, N. J., 
has had conferred upon him by Co- 
lumbia University the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy. Mr. Jones assumed 
the principalship of Plainfield High 
School last year. 


Dr. M. S. H. UNGer, for nineteen 
years superintendent of schools of Car- 
roll County, Maryland, died recently 
following a short illness. 


Dr. HENRY IRVIN STAHR has been 
made president of Hood College, Fred- 
erick, Md. 


CHARLES S. WRIGHT, superintend- 
ent of Lawrence-Cedarhurst school 
districts, N. Y., since 1923, is retiring 
at the end of this school year. Mr. 
Wright, who has been connected with 
the schools for the last forty years, 
has been trying to resign for the last 
three, and this year finally persuaded 
the school board that he meant it. 
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HENRY J. VAUGHAN, principal of 
Public School 123, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has been made principal of Public 
School 151 of the same city, a junior 
high school. Mr. Vaughan succeeds 
PAUL A. KENNEDY, now assistant su- 
perintendent. 


The Rev. FRED P. CORSON was in- 
stalled as the president of Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pa., during the 
Founders’ Day program on May 4. 


ABRAM H. REICH, assistant principal 
of P. S. 83, New York City, died in 
Mount Sinai Hospital where he had 
undergone an operation. He was 53 
years old. 


PHILIP H. PETRIE, former supervisor 
of grades in the Monaca schools, Mon- 
aca, Pa., was elected supervisor of 
schools by the board of education. 


ROBERT AVERY CHARLES, principal of 
Pompey High School, Pompey, N. Y., 
has been appointed principal of Mooers 
High School, Mooers, N. Y. 


GeorGE L. CooK, principal of the 
Windham High School’'and Windham, 
Ashland, Jewett Central School, Wind- 
ham, N. Y., for fourteen years, has 
resigned. His successor is the present 
assistant principal, BURDETTE E. 
WooDWORTH. 


Dopp B. CRAFT, principal of the Port 
Jefferson Station School, Port Jeffer- 
son Station, N. Y., has been appointed 
principal of the Setauket High School, 
Setauket, N. Y., as successor to LEON- 
ARD V. NASH. Mr. Craft’s present posi- 
tion will be filled by HAROLD H. ELTING. 


Guy Foster PAGE, mathematics in- 
structor at the Fultonville High School, 
Fultonville, N. Y., has been appointed 
principal of the school. He succeeds 
JOHN E. Ripper, who has accepted a 
position in Fort Plain, N. Y. 


W. A. KELLY, superintendent of 
schools at Archbald, Pa., for thirty- 
one years, died recently. 


When FRANKLIN WATSON, principal 
of the Lisbon High School, Lisbon, 
N. Y., leaves to take over the super- 
vising principalship at Madrid High 
School, Madrid, N. Y., he will be suc- 
ceeded by JOHN MOEHLE, a member of 
the Lisbon High School faculty. 


Ropert P. Dye, principal of the 
junior high and vice principal of the 


senior high at the Randolph Central 
High School, Randolph, N. Y., has been 
appointed principal of the Mayville 
High School, Mayville, N. Y., for the 
year 1935-36. MILTON R. HoRAK will 
succeed him. 


The new principal of Pompey High 
School, Pompey, N. Y., is GUSTAVE H. 
Kocu, head of the science department 
of the high school at Skaneateles, N. Y. 


DONALD Brown, formerly a teacher 
at Bloomville High School, Bloomville, 
N. Y., has been named as principal to 
succeed ELTON SHAVER, who is taking 
the principalship of the high school at 
Margaretville, N. Y. 


EDMUND H. VEISMEISTER, principal 
of the Seaford School, Seaford, N. Y., 
has been appointed to take charge of 
the school at North Merrick, Long 
Island. 


ROSWELL R. MARSHALL has resigned 
from the principalship of the Holley 
High School, Holley, N. Y., which he 
has held for five years. CARL PAYNE, 
principal of the high school at Victor, 
N. Y., has been elected to succeed him. 


HowArD A. BROWN has resigned as 
superintendent of schools at Medina, 
N. Y., to devote his time to writing and 
the study of methods of instruction in 
South America and Europe. He will 
be succeeded by ARTHUR E. TRIPPEN- 
SEE, superintendent of schools at 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


Middle Western States 


Dr. WILLIAM OLIVER STEVENS, head 
master of the Cranbrook School at 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich., has resigned 
on account of ill health. 


CHARLES W. PRICE, superintendent 
of schools at Cass City, Mich., died on 
May 11. He was previously principal 
of the Tecumseh High School and su- 
perintendent of schools at Grass Lake 
and Jonesville, all in Michigan. 


Dr. CHARLES L. ANSPACH, a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Michigan 
State Normal College for the last five 
years, and dean of administration 
since last July, has resigned to be- 
come president of Ashland College, 
Ashland, Ohio. His resignation is ef- 
fective at the end of the current school 
year. Pror. J. MILTON Hover, head 
of the science department of the Mich- 
igan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
since 1931, will succeed him. 


* E. T. Jacopson, instructor in the 
sociology department at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Cokato, 
Minn. He succeeds G. A. PAULSRUD. 
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*Catalog C-29 tells alll! 


INSTALL A-S-E LOCKERS 


and forget about them! 


Efficient design, sturdy construction, and skilled work- 
manship give A-S-E lockers the ability to serve faithfully 
through long years of hard usage. A-S-E steel lockers keep 


maintenance cost to a minimum.A type forevery school use. 


All-Steel-Equip Co., Inc. 
605 John St. <= Aurora. Ill. 
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OUNDS— 


however small, 
may become infected. The prompt use of an 
effective antiseptic is an important preventive 
measure. 

MercurocHromMe—2% Solution, H. W. & D.— 
is a potent germicide and is non-irritating and 
non-toxic when used in wounds. It is used by 
physicians and in the leading hospitals. 
Literature and a sample bottle will be sent 
on request. 

by the Council 

on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of the 


American Medi- 
cal Association. 


This seal denotes 
acceptance of 
Mercurochrome 
for New and Non- 
official Remedies 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, Incorporated 
Baltimore, Maryland, Depr. N. 


Please send me a Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 
personal use. 











Dr. ALLAN HOBEN, president of 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
since 1922, died in that city at the age 
of 60 years. Pror. CHARLES T. Goop- 
SELL, the vice president, has been 
named acting president. 


Dr. HERMAN G. JAMES, president of 
the University of South Dakota since 
1929, has recently been chosen as presi- 
dent of Ohio University, Athens. I. D. 
WEEKS, superintendent of public in- 
struction in South Dakota, is the new 
president of the state university. 


Dr. WILLIAM G. COBURN, superin- 
tendent of the Battle Creek public 
schools, Battle Creek, Mich., for the 
last forty years, has resigned. 


J. A. JIMERSON, superintendent of 
schools at Auburn, Neb., was named 
president, and O. H. BIMSON, super- 
intendent of schools at Lincoln, was 
reelected secretary-treasurer of the 
Nebraska Schoolmasters’ Club. 


ERNEST A. JOHNSON, superintend- 
ent of the Hixton High School, Hix- 
ton, Wis., has been appointed school 
head at Blair, Wis. 


Supt. VAN MILLER, Hordville, Neb., 
won a special award for his song, 
“Hopeless Blues,” which he entered in 
a national song contest sponsored by 
the Radio Artists’ League. 


Supt. C. E. BRAKE of Grosse Ile, 
Mich., public schools has resigned to 
become deputy commissioner of edu- 
cation for Wayne County, Mich. 


J. L. HULL has been appointed su- 
perintendent of schools at Burr, Neb. 


Dr. J. H. FurBAy, head of the de- 
partment of education at the College 
of Emporia, Kan., is the author of the 
syndicated newspaper feature, “The 
Debunker.” 


LESTER STEVENS has been engaged 
as superintendent of the high school 
at Wilmington, III. 


Dr. Davin D. HENRY, deputy super- 
intendent of public instruction in Mich- 
igan, has been appointed professor of 
English in Wayne University, Detroit. 


R. G. HEIN, vice principal of the 
South Milwaukee High School, South 
Milwaukee, Wis., has been appointed 
principal of the high school at Fari- 
bault, Minn, succeeding C. W. Cross. 


RUSSELL LECRONIER, principal of 
the senior high school, was elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Bad Axe, 
Mich. He succeeds CARLETON W. 
Bower who resigned to take up news- 
paper work. LUTHER LAMB, principal 
of the junior high school at Bad Axe, 
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was appointed principal of the senior 
high; BEN TEMPLE, a member of the 
English department of the junior high 
school, was made principal of the 
junior high, and GERTRUDE MILLER, a 
fifth grade teacher, has become prin- 
cipal of the elementary school. 


M. A. HOLMAN, superintendent of 
the Browning High School, Browning, 
Mo., was elected superintendent of the 
Meadville High School, Meadville, 
Mo., for the coming year. 


Western States 


Dr. CHARLES H. CLAPP, president 
of the University of Montana, died at 
Missoula, Mont., at the age of 51. Doc- 
tor Clapp had been president of the 
university since 1921. 


H. L. DoTson, superintendent of 
schools, Delta, Colo., has been ap- 
pointed vice president of Western 
State College, Gunnison, Colo. W. D. 
ASFAHL, principal of the Delta High 
School, has been elected to succeed 
Mr. Dotson, and CLARENCE A. SNY- 
DER, instructor in science, has been 
promoted to the high school princi- 
palship. 


PROF. FREDERICK E. BOLTON, Uni- 
versity of Washington, delivered the 
commencement address at the Univer- 
sity of Alaska, Fairbanks, on May 20. 


ELMER E. SHAFER has been elected 
superintendent of the Sunnyslope 
School near Wenatchee, Wash. At 
present he is superintendent of the 
Wellpinit Public School, grown in the 
last four years from an enrollment of 
88 pupils to 155. It is the only ac- 
credited high school on the Colville In- 
dian Reservation. 


ELMER E. WILSON, superintendent 
of schools at St. Anthony, Ida., since 
1927, resigned from the superintend- 
ency after the school board had re- 
elected him. 


J. G. RAGSDALE, former superin- 
tendent of schools at Butte, Mont., has 
been elected principal of the high school 
of Gallatin County, Mont., to succeed 
J. A. WOODWARD, who is resigning. 


W. ExLMo Bonp, commercial teacher 
and superintendent-elect at Steptoe, 
Wash., has resigned to take a position 
with the soil erosion service at Pull- 
man, Wash. 


RoBEN J. MAASKE of the Oregon 
state department of education is the 
new president of the Pacific North- 
west Association for Adult Education. 


HARVEY LAURENCE has been ap- 
pointed principal of the junior high 


school at Deer Lodge, Mont., to suc- 
ceed M. J. GREENSHIELDS, who is re- 
signing to take a similar position at 
Bigtimber, Mont. 


Dr. HARRY C. GOSSARD, president, 
New Mexico Normal University, and 
C. M. Yoper, president, Wisconsin 
State Teachers College, will be par- 
ticipants in the round table series of 
the education unit of the Institute of 
Public Affairs to be held at the Uni- 
versity of Denver this summer. The 
round tables will be on adult educa- 
tion, the subject being, “What Can 
Education Do for the Advancement of 
the Social Order?” 


Southern States 


HARMON WHITE CALDWELL, dean 
of the Lumpkin Law School at the 
University of Georgia, has been elect- 
ed president of that university. Mr. 
Caldwell succeeds Dr. S. V. SANFORD. 


G. K. GrRecory, principal of the 
Butler Consolidated School, has ac- 
cepted the position of principal of the 
new consolidated high school to be es- 
tablished at Nicholson, Kenton Coun- 
ty, Ky. 


Foye E. DEHAVEN, principal of 
Woodlawn High School, Woodlawn, 
Va., has accepted the principalship of 
Rural Retreat High School, Rural Re- 
treat, Va. He will be succeeded at 
Woodlawn by PAUvuL Cox, principal of 
Willis High School, Willis, Va. 


Rusy HARRALSON, principal of the 
Nebo High School, Nebo, Ky., has 
been appointed principal of the Nor- 
tonville High School, Nortonville, Ky. 
W. B. WINSTEAD, principal of the 
White Plains High School, White 
Plains, Ky., will be the new principal 
at Nebo. 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools at 
Shepherdsville, Ky., for a term of 
four years. This is the first time that 
such a contract has ever been given 
in Bullitt county and one of the few 
ever given a superintendent in a Ken- 
tucky small town school system. 


BARNEY HENDRICKSON is the new 
principal of the junior high school at 
Okemah, Okla. 


W. M. WILSON, superintendent of 
schools at Pineville, Ky., has accepted 
the superintendency of schools at Co- 
lumbia, Ky. J. L. Larr, principal of 
the Pineville High School, has been 
elected to succeed Mr. Wilson. 


N. E. GRESHAM has been named su- 
perintendent of schools, Edgecombe 
County, North Carolina. 
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Doubly Dangerous 


e e Makeshift equipment is doubly dangerous 
when installed on the school stage. Dangerous 
to pupils who must operate it; dangerous to 
those who perform! 


Demand safety by demanding these three charac- 
teristics in curtain track: 

e Non-Buckling Steel Channel 

e Malleable [ron Supports 

e Ball-Bearing Carriers 
No home-made or wooden curtain track can be 


SAFE. And Vallen 


Tracks actually cost less. Write for proof. 


Noiseless 


VALLEN 


Dares to Guarantee 





Vallen, Inc., Akron, Ohio 


PRESENT GENERATION 


@ Regardless of your fence requirements, ete or 
small, you will always find Continental Chain-Link 
Fence the logical choice. It is furnished in a varied 
assortment of styles and heights, with complete 
gates to match. It’s sold completely erected or mate- 
rial only, and is guaranteed to your entire satisfaction. 

Continental Chain-Link Fence is designed by fence 
engineers. It is made only of copper-bearing steel, 
HOT-DIP GALVANIZED after fabrication. All fit- 
tings are of malleable iron or heavy pressed steel. 
Our new 40 page catalogue illustrates and describes 
many styles and uses. A copy of it is yours for the 
asking. No obligation of course. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION, Kokomo, Ind. 
Distributors in All Principal Cities 
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“CONTINENTAL lan FENCE 


SOLD COMPLETELY ERECTED c: MATERIAL ONLY 
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PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 





When Swings, Slides, Giant Strides, See-Saws 
and all the other equipment available for modern 
play-yards, claim your attention—consider 


MEDART PLAYGROUND APPARATUS—espe- 





Write for cially if safety, service and durability concern 
Playground = =you most. . . Sixty-two years of manufacturing 
Apparatus experience is reflected in every piece of MEDART 
Catalogs P-2 = Tested APPARATUS . . . Let us help you plan 
your Playground. 
Consult with “MEDART” when considering Gymnasium Appa- 
ratus, Basketball Backstops, Steel Lockers, Wardrobes, Cabinets 
or Shelving. 
3532 DEKALB STREET « « ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Sales Engineers in all Principal Cities — Consult your Telephone Directory 




















CATALOG 


@ Have you received your copy of this, our latest 
catalog, describing the complete Halsey Taylor 
line of fountains, as well as heads and fittings. 
lf not, write for it at once, and remember— 
only Halsey Taylor gives you practical automatic 
stream control and two-stream projection! 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. 





, WARREN, OHIO 
SPECIFY 
_Falsey Saylor 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
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Linoleum Lyrics 


Let there be no more bluffing. It 
takes washing, waxing and buffing. 
Washing is done with a scrubbing ma- 
chine; a soap that is mild will get it 
clean. Scouring soaps will scratch the 
floor; approved soaps* number fifty or 
more. 

Water is used in small amounts. 
Careful rinsing always counts. On the 
clean dry floor, apply the wax; mops 
are better than tired backs. Let the 
wax dry for a quarter hour; polish the 
floor by electric power. A second wax- 
ing, if floor is new; another buffing and 
then you’re through. 

Weekly rebuffing will keep it bright. 
A Congoleum floor* is a pretty sight. 


Blessed Events 


A colored laborer in the building 
trades has twins named Asbestos and 
Asphalt. He may have been laying 
Tile-Tex floors just before the twice- 
blessed event, for those two materials 
largely compose this floor tile which 
proudly boasts of its resiliency. 

A floor that cannot rot, disintegrate, 
stain, burn, curl, warp or loosen seems 
a pretty large order, but the Tile-Tex 
Company, Chicago Heights, IIl., as- 
serts that its product not only pos- 
sesses all these characteristics, but 
that the floor actually looks better 
after years of service than when it 
was originally laid. 

Many schools are using floors of 
this type, and the new cove base of the 
same material finishes off the job 
neatly and in a sanitary fashion. 


The Pituitary in Promotion 


Behind big deeds lie little glands. 
That is what the endocrinologists con- 
tend. Add a pinch or two of pituitary 
and you have a genius or a giant. A 
shade too little pineal body, and the 
outlook is indeed dire. 

Lately even the catalogue field seems 
to be disturbed, pituitarily speaking. 
Some of the manufacturers’ catalogues 
have gone heroic both in size and con- 
tent. Two young giants are an “eye 
protection seating” booklet, all of 19% 
inches high, and the ScotTissue cata- 
logue, 1642 inches high. A big message 
needs a big medium is the theory. 


*Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Kearny, N. J. 
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The taller giant, offspring of the 
American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., bears the message of 
posturally correct and better sight 
seating as conceived by this reliable 
maker of school desks. Beautiful ty- 
pographically, the catalogue has a sur- 
prise element. Open it in the middle 
and a colored “pop-up” does just that 
in the jolly fashion of the Christmas 
“juveniles.” 

A feature of these school desks is 
the movable book support, which is said 
to minimize eyestrain and to enable 
the pupil to read without bending over, 
looking down or leaning forward. The 
catalogue suggests that school officials 
first protect those children who have 
visual defects by installing several of 
these “better sight desks” in each room, 
leaving complete installation until 
later. 

The other printed giant, from the 
Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa., 
says it in photographs. Its plant and 
the processes of manufacture of its 
towels and toilet papers are hand- 
somely illustrated. Tremendous photos 
“bleed” off top, bottom and sides of 
the book, showing the cleanliness and 
scientific care that go into the making 
of these aids to individual hygiene. 

Here’s a pretty show of gigantism 
for you: “One day’s production of 
Scott Paper Company, converted into 
toilet tissue rolls, would reach one and 
a half times around the world.” 


“Dusty Answer" 


Come now, Reader, what do you re- 
member about that bit of fiction 
“Dusty Answer’? An obscure title 
for a novel, that, but as a title for 
a pamphlet by the Invincible Vacuum 
Cleaner Mfg. Co., Dover, Ohio, it has 
points to recommend it. Especially is 
this so in the light of the company’s 
new portable vacuum cleaning equip- 
ment, which it maintains is the an- 
swer to the school’s dust problems. 

Trundling this cleaner from room 
to room, the janitor does not have 
politely to murmur “Excuse my dust” 
to teachers and pupils. He finds the 
cleaner effective on all types of bare 
floors—wood, concrete, linoleum, rub- 
ber-covered or composition. It picks 
up rather than kicks up dust from 
window ledges, chalk troughs, erasers 
and radiators. 

Sweetest answer of all—to the jan- 





itor’s supplications—is the fact that 
there are no dusty buckets to empty, 
no dusty screens to clean, and no ex- 


posed inflated bags of dust. All the 
dirt goes into one receptacle which 
Your Obdt. Servant can remove, 
empty and replace in less than thirty 
seconds, ’tis said. 


Conductor Bone 


Two famous conductors of sound— 
symphonic or otherwise—are Conduc- 
tor Bone and Conductor Air. The for- 
mer has the more modern approach to 
audiences with hearing handicaps. 

Under Conductor Bone the deafened 
school child or adult may not only 
learn to interpret sound but to im- 
prove his speech. Sonotone, made by 
the Sonotone Corporation, 19 West 
44th Street, New York City, utilizes 
bone conduction as a hearing aid. 

A portable school model of Sonotone 
has varied uses in public school class 
work for normal children but it is 
especially valuable in rooms for the 
hard of hearing. It is a vacuum tube 
set and has a phonograph and micro- 
phone. Pupils may hear the teacher’s 
voice or their own voices through the 
microphone, may listen to speech rec- 
ords on the phonograph, or the set 
may be hooked up with the radio. 

The unit has an audiometer attach- 
ment which measures the child’s hear- 
ing, and a special attachment for re- 
cording the speech. 


With Arms Folded 


The exponents of flexibility in school 
and classroom—and that probably 
takes in almost every one not totter- 
ing toward the mental retirement age 
—will want to give consideration to a 
new classroom chair that folds fiat and 
can be quickly whisked out of sight or 
into another room or building. 

The new chair, brought out by the 
Louis Rastetter & Sons Company, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., has a roomy table 
arm of hard wood. The arm is so 
strongly braced that, in the company’s 
folder, a fat man with his own arms 
suggestively folded sits upon it in 
smiling security. Part of the chair is 
steel and the rest is wood. Its dura- 
bility is vouched for by a ten-year 
guarantee. 

These new Tab-L-Arm chairs are 
light enough for a child to carry about, 
it is said. They lock by a press-toe 
device and will not collapse even under 
boys with acrobatic leanings. When 
the arm chair is folded it is only two 
inches longer than an ordinary fold- 
ing chair, we are assured. 
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Worn Out Shades With 
Draper SIGHT SAVING Shades 


Re. ba ek ter ee oe ay 4 


date Replace. 
| 





Draper Adjustable School Room Shades 
keep the glare of the sun OUT, but let a// of 
the light IN. The patented Draper pulley 
bracket allows easy shade removal for 
cleaning. 


Address Dept. NS for details 
and samples of Dratex Fabric 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
|  $PICELAND Dept. NS INDIANA 





AN IDEAL LOCK 
FOR SCHOOL USE 

















HIS summer, replace old 
type padlocks with new 
YALE Combination Pad- 
locks. This fine lock, built 
and operated like the famous 
YALE Bank Lock, provides 
the highest degree of security, 
simplifies locker supervision 
and does away with the nui- 
sance of lost or forgotten 
keys. School officials through- 
out the country have wel- 
comed the new Yale Combi- 
nation Padlock as the solution 
of their locker problems. 
If you prefer the built-in 
type of locker lock, there is a 
YALE wide range of YALE models 
COMBINATION PAD- to meet your every require- 
LOCK No. 579 (No. 589 


with emergency control ment. 
key.) 


For complete details and 
| | samples write to 





THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


STAMFORD CONN., U. S. A. 























FOLDING CHAIRS 


WITH STYLE, BEAUTY, 
STRENGTH, and COMFORT 


FOR AUDITORIUM 
AND CLASSROOM 





“TAB-L-ARM” 


Sturdily Built 
Guaranteed 


Many Styles and 
Prices to Choose From 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
AND PRICES 






“PRESS-TOE LOCK” 








LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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jovte PROTECTION 
of Achoot child. 


IRON and CHAIN LINK WIRE 


FENCES and ENTRANCE GATES 
ENCES 


§ IRON 
New Catalog Sent on Request 


and 
WIRE 
The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
118 Stewart Block 





Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ALTHOUGH 700,000 students enroll each year in 
America’s 250 correspondence schools and colleges, less 


than 6 per cent of them ever receive a diploma. 
—" 


“(DEFICIENCY in reading ability is a potent cause of 
high school failure not alone in English but in all aca- 
demic subjects.”.—From the New York State Syllabus 
in English. Cumulative training in the essential skills of 
reading is provided for grades 1 to 8 by Toe New 


Sttent Reapers (Lewis, Rowland, and Gehres). 
a at all 


THERE is only one active volcano in the U. S.— | 
Mount Lassen, California. 
— | 

POP! Goes the WEAsEL—a small elongated musteloid | 
digitigrade carnivore. At least, these are the words you | 
| 

| 





will find in some dictionaries under weasel—but not, of 
course, in the one dictionary designed especially for 


school use—Tue Winston SIMPLIFIED. 
a 


ORDER early for fall, but better late than never. The | 
Winston manufactory operates day and night and is one | 
of the few companies which makes its textbooks. 


The JOHN C. Wi NS TON COMPANY 





CHICAGO TI ATLANTA IT DALLAS I SAN FRANCISCO 





WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ *—~—~— PHILADELPHIA PA. | 
| 
| 





Accept these 4. FOLLETT 
SOCIAL SCIENCE READERS 


with our compliments | 


Send today for your set. We want every SUPERIN- | 
TENDENT AND PRINCIPAL to have these 4 NEW 

books to examine and KEEP. | 
For the first time, a publisher now offers you a series that intro- 


duces the pupil to the whole ground of history, geography, 
language, government, business, citizenship ... LIFE ITSELF. 


Because of their factual content and compact, interesting, 
narrative style they make excellent silent readers for grades 


4-5-6 and 7. Ideal foundational material, they provide teachable | 


units on which to build a fine SOCIAL SCIENCE program. 


Your set is ready for mailing. Write for it today, indicating 
your position. There is no obligation. 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1249 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
RSet RE Se SRA. ill A 
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THE BOOKSHELF 





SINGERS IN THE DAWN. A Brief Supplement to the 
Study of American Literature, compiled by Robert B. 
Eleazer. Atlanta, Ga.: Conference on Education and 
Race Relations, 1934. Pp. 23. (Paper cover.) $0.10; 
$1 per dozen. 


Should be read by every teacher of English. Poems of 
liberty written by poets in chains. Of distinct value to the 
field of poetry even if the theme is disregarded. Breathes 
the natural rhythm of the Negro expressing himself in 
language rather than music. 


GENERAL EDUCATION, ITS NATURE, SCOPE AND 
ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS. Proceedings of the Insti- 
tute for Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions, 
1934. Volume VI. Edited by William S. Gray. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. viii+188. 
(Paper cover.) $2. 


The sixth in a series of publications that represent the 
annual programs of the Institute for Administrative Of- 
ficers of Higher Institutions. Of decided interest to sec- 
ondary school administrators are these eight papers on 
general education plus an integration of the entire program 
by Prof. George A. Works. 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF CHURCH-STATE RELA- 
TIONSHIPS IN THE UNITED STATES WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. By Alvin W. Johnson. Minneapolis: The 
University of Minnesota Press, 1934. Pp. ix+332. $3. 


Invaluable as an extremely well written and impartial 
presentation of a series of questions that present at times 
delicate problems in public school administration. Statutory 
enactments and court decisions are presented for each set 
of circumstances. No superintendent’s bookshelf can be 
complete without this basic reference work. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF HEALTH AND PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION IN NEW YORK STATE. By 
Hiram A. Jones. Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 622. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. 
Pp. vi+155. $1.50. 


A sane and logical development of an administrative plan 
in a field that now suffers from growth plans and too much 
division between medicine and physical education. The plan 
of integration is developed primarily for use in New York 
State but the principles evolved are worthy of considera- 
tion, study and application in many other states. 


HEALTH WORKBOOK FOR COLLEGE FRESHMEN. 
By Kathleen Wilkinson Wootten. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Company, Inc., 1934. Pp. xxvi+220. (Paper 
cover.) $1.50. 


This workbook is designed for use in an orientation 
course in personal, racial, home and community hygiene. 
There are forty-seven lesson plans or chapters, each one of 
which is arranged as follows: first, a statement of the 
objectives of the study of the particular subject; next, a 
study outline, and third, suggested activities bearing on the 
subject. The last part of each chapter is given over to a 
comprehensive reference list. Throughout there is a great 
effort to make hygiene a vital study and the greater part 
of the effort is successful. 
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THE WORLD FAMOUS 
HOLMES EDUCATOR Sound 


on film equipment complete 


for small or large auditorium 35 mm. Standard Film 





The first and 
only ball 
bearing pro- 
jector and 
sound head 
built in one 
unit—no 
attachments. 


See it— 
Hear it 
FREE 
DEMON- 






Can now be 

purchased 

by Educa- 

tional in- 

stitutions 
for 


$175 
DOWN 

balance 19 

equal small 


monthly 
payments. 


: 
No interest 
¥ 


No carrying 
charges 


One Year 
Guarantee 





A SUMMER SERVICE FOR 
JUNE FAILURES 


Through one single contact with I. C. S., you 
can supply your high school and junior college 
students with over 400 different Courses and 
some 1,500 subjects, including the usual high 
school subjects, by means of 


SUPERVISED CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


We use the recall much more frequently than 
the recognition type of test. Meyers Study 
(University of Michigan) indicates that students 

reparing for recall tests retain their knowledge 
onger and in better organized form than those 
who prepare for recognition tests. [t costs us 
more to correct the essay than the short answer 
test, but our instruction service is prompt, thor- 
ough, and surprisingly inexpensive to your school. 


THIS SUMMER you can provide instruction for 
Spring semester failures so they may be ready for 
regular Fall schedules. 
THIS FALL you can provide instruction for 

1. Schedule misfits. 

2. Maladjusted students who need special courses. 


For further information on the I. C.S.—High School Cooperative 
Plan uf Supervised Correspondence Study now in its twelfth year of 
sucerssful operation with many public school systems, write to 








STRATION 


Full details on request 


HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 


1814 Orchard Street Chicago 





High School Service Department 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
Member, National Home Study Council, and 
National Conference on Supervised Correspondence Study 




















gay Here Are— 

two shade cloths which can 

be used by any school for 
WINDOW SHADE 








REPLACEMENTS 


Srtorstate, SUNLITE CAMBRIC* 


(LIGHT WITHOUT GLARE) 


Cambric Shades have stood the test of time. This 
Cambric Shade Cloth is Hand-Tinted on a very 
high count muslin, exceeding government specifi- 
cation requirements. 


Cambric Shade cloth is not an experiment. It has 
been a standard for over fifty years. The pure 
linseed oil pigment applied by hand protects the 
surface. 


In any color tone and width to 150 inches. 


INTER - TWILL* 


(THE TWILL WOVEN FABRIC) 


Inter-twill is of unusual strength and durability. 
Especially recommended if more than ordinary 
wear is demanded of a window shade. 

Inter-twill is also painted with oil pigment by the 
hand process, which is conceded to be the best 
method for lasting results. 


In any color tone or width up to 130 inches. 


Es wear, service and economy specify 
Interstate” products thru your local dealer. 
Also SILVER SCREENS for Moving Pictures and 
LITE-PROOF Shades to dorken the Auditorium. 


* Sunlite and Inter-twill are painted by hond. 
Cleanable and Will Not Fade. 


INTERSTATE SHADE CLOTH CO. 


HOBOKEN NEW JERSEY 
ond 


LAPSLEY-INTERSTATE SHADE CLOTH CO. 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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The Nature Hour 


By NICOL . LEVENSON . KAHN 


Fifth Year . Autumn and Winter 
Fifth Year . Spring 

Sixth Year . Autumn and Winter 
Sixth Year . Spring 


The material in each book of this new series is organ- 
ized on a seasonal plan; that is, the subjects discussed 
are those which can be observed during the season of 
the year in which they are studied. The subject matter 
of the series is closely related to other subjects of the 
curriculum. Creative activities provided are varied and 
stimulating and are suitable either for individual or group 
work. Self-tests help both the teacher and the pupil to 
measure achievement. The series is beautifully illustrated. 


Complete information may be secured 
by writing to our nearest office 


<Affieth cfanivssay 


1885 * @ : 1935 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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Day 


When Commencement Day is over we 
suggest that the time has come to consider the installation 
of an RCA Victor Sound System. Educational authorities 
are agreed that these systems double the value of radio to a 
school. Through RCA Victor Equipment the Principal may 
receive one or more programs and direct them to appropriate 
rooms. In the same manner he can provide recorded music, 
make announcements, ring chimes for changing classes and 
even conduct two-way conversations with teachers. Among 
other advantages the system aids in the elimination of large and 
sometimes difficult auditorium classes and general assemblies. 

RCA Victor school equipment includes all facilities for 
visual and aural instruction: 


Sound and silent motion pictures 


Motion pictures with running comment by 
the teacher 


Sound reenforcement systems for auditoriums, 
gymnasiums and playgrounds 


Record reproduction 
Radio reception 
Principal's announcements 


The world’s richest experience in recording and reproducing 
sound is RCA Victor's. Send coupon below for full information. 


a 
g A SO, Zi 


. 


CA V 
VA 


/ RCA MANUFACTURING CO., INC., CAMDEN, N. J. 
A Radie Corporation of America Subsidiary 





Commercial Sound Section, Dept. NS., 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on RCA Victor 
equipment for visual and aural instruction and administration. 


NAME STREET 





EQUIPMENT SPECIFICATIONS FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS: THEIR USE AND IMPROVEMENT. 
By Ray Eugene Cheney. Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 612. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1934. Pp. v+87. $1.50. 


A doctoral dissertation that may be considered an initial 
attempt in a complicated field. Much of the information 
will be of interest to superintendents; specialists will find 
the work somewhat elementary. 


GRACIAN’S MANUAL. By Martin Fischer. Springfield, 
Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1934. Pp. 305. 


A good translation made directly from a 1653 Spanish 
text of Father Baltasar Gracian’s art of worldly wisdom. 
“Not a sweetmeat for children but a volume for men of this 
world and but few of them. ... A practical manual of self- 
instruction, absolutely unique, and peculiarly appropriate 
to the thinking man of these perilous times.” There is 
written in these pages much that is of real value to the man 
in public life. 


PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE. By Arthur J. Jones. Sec- 
ond Edition. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1934. Pp. 456. $3. 


An enlarged and improved edition of the author’s 1930 
book. Says this author, “Whenever in the learning process 
the teacher assists the child to learn, guidance is present.” 
The book, in four parts, deals with the meaning and purpose 
of guidance, methods of investigation in guidance, methods 
of guiding pupils, and the results of guidance. The author 
recognizes four kinds or aspects of guidance: (1) course, 
curriculum and school guidance; (2) vocational guidance; 
(3) leisure-time guidance, and (4) leadership guidance, 
but points out the unitary character of guidance in practice. 


TREATMENT BY DIET. By Clifford J. Barborka, M.D. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1934. Pp. 615. 
Illustrated. $5. 


Although written primarily for doctors and dietitians, the 
home economics teacher will find this book a ready refer- 
ence. A large part of the text is in tabulated form empha- 
sizing the significant points of each subject without too 
much theoretical or other extraneous matter. Seventeen 
diseases are considered in the first group and thirteen in 
the second, with typical diets, suggested distribution of the 
food allowance for the day, and the principal foods to be 
used in each case. A maximum of information is presented 
in a readily usable form, and there is a bibliography twenty 
pages in length. Throughout the book are numerous tables 
pertinent to the subject matter. Some of these are not found 
in other books and some differ from the usual arrangement. 


NUTRITION. By Margaret S. Chaney and Margaret Ahl- 
born. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1934. Pp. 436. $3. 


An addition to the Riverside Home Economic Series 
edited by Alice F. Blood of Simmons College, this book is 
planned for teaching nutrition to college and normal school 
students. It is designed to meet the needs of students who 
wish the material for professional use and for those who 
desire a knowledge of the science of nutrition in order to 
adjust their lives and those of their families to the standards 
for healthful living. Laboratory exercises and a bibliog- 
raphy are given at the end of each chapter. Good photo- 
graphs and charts throughout the text and the excellent 
tabulation of “Nutritive Value of Foods” by Mrs. Dorothy 
Waller add further value. 
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Holtzer-Cabot 
Program 


Clock 


Systems 
a 





Embody the same high grade 








design and dependability of 
operation that has made the 


DISTINCTION 


The Willard served as the official White | 
House when President and Mrs. Coolidge | 
lived here for a month during his admin- 
istration . . . With its modern facilities, 
the Willard retains all the tradition ex- 
clusively its own. 

Single Rooms with Bath $4 up 

Double Rooms with Bath $6 up 


Ne ; 


WILLARD HOTEL = THE HOLTZER-CABOT 
ELECTRIC CO. : BOSTON 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


H. P. Somerville, Managing Director 
PIONEER MANUFACTURER OF SCHOOL SIGNALING SYSTEMS 


A | " 
A familiar sight in more | Ky Mary Wae Promoted / - 
than 1500 schools — this | ) KNOW, |T was 
Spencer Vacuum Cleaning A Man NAMED ., 
Tool, moving rapidly and 
efficiently over all kinds of 
floor surfaces and reaching 
the most elusive points 
where dust might gather. 
A e 

Spencer Central and 
Portable Cleaning Systems 
both use the same Spencer 
Patented Tools in many 
forms. The new Spencer 


name Holtzer-Cabot out- 
standing for over 50 years as 
manufacturers of Signal Sys- 
tems, such as: 


Fire Alarm Systems 

Program Bell Systems 
Telephone Systems 
Laboratory Electrical Systems 





Learn more about Holtzer-Cabot 
Signaling Systems. Write Dept. 39. 
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Portable is easily moved 
and operated by one man 
or woman, has an efficient 
bag separator and a pow- 
erful vacuum producer, all 
mounted as one unit, on 
wheels. 
A a a 


When you build a school, 
your educators and archi- 
tects will recommend a 
Spencer Central System. If 
your school is already built, 
you can use a Spencer 
Portable to protect health, 


to reduce the time of | 
cleaning and to improve | 
the appearance of your | 
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Dotted lines indicate de- 
gree to which chair may 
be tilted while glide re- 
mains flat on floor. The 
rubber cushion absorbs all 
noise, and washer prevents 
nail from pulling out. 
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HE backward child is often slow 
in its studies because of nervous- 
ness caused by unnecessary noises 
and distractions. Quietness in the 
schoolroom is essential to efficient 
study, and much of the noise may be 
eliminated by the use of 


DARNELL 


Noiseless 


GLIDES 


DarNELL NoiseLess GLIDES not 
only protect floors, but enable you 
to move chairs and light furniture 
smoothly, and noiselessly. 


Write for FREE Sample Set 
DARNELL CORPORATION, LTD. 


STATION B, BOX 2008-N, LONG BEACH, CALIF 
SY Sas Tae 


32 N. CLINTON ST., DEPT. G, CHICAGO, ILL. 
TT SNS Y 
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Paris 
has the 











FAMOUS LANDMARKS 
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its hospitality. Uitte] @aGPF 
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Cincinnati has the 


GIBSON Hotel 
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Cincinnati’s most popular hostelry. QA 


In its public and private rooms, its 

dining rooms and restaurants, even its sample 
rooms, are combined all the things that make 
for delightful hospitality in the modern sense. 


Rates---from $2.50 single; $4 double. 
F. W. PALLANT, General Manager 
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1/7 Garage Facilities 





where warm welcome, 
\ courtesy, alert attention 


comfort are. paramount. 
Visit America’s historic 
city...stay in a hotel — 
| where Philadelphia tra- 
, ditions predominate... 
' dine in comfort on the 
* Roof Garden... or the 
‘popular Walton Gardens 
. — Philadelphia’s only 
sidewalk cafe. 


a 350 Rooms with Bath 


———— ell 


Rates begin at $2.50 
ST 


featuring— 

Unusually Comfortable 
Rooms, Good Food, Carefully 
Prepared, and Rates from 
$2.50 Single 


be Ghaihendcn 
@ The HOLLENDEN 


RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 


In Golumbus.ite 
@ The NEILHOUSE 


tn Chron ste 
© The MAYFLOWER 


th SKoledhe: its 
© The NEW SECOR 


bs Pbdanai Tiall sits 
6 The FLEETWOOD 


An Exclusive Winter Resort Hotel 


DeWitt Operated Hotels 
are located in the heart 
of their respective cities 
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aa) ——__ W. B. CLARK 
A J Manager 
You will get comfortable 
and friendly hospitality at 
the New NICOLLET HOTEL, 
e whether your visit be for busi- 
N ness or pleasure or both, at rates 
v 


that are surprisingly moderate. 
Conveniently located to the Business, 
Theatre, Wholesale, Financial and Shop- 
ping District, this modern fireproof Hotel 
offers every nicety in appointments. 
Its comfortable beds, famous throughout the 
country, and its quiet, airy rooms will assure 
you a refreshing night’s rest. Its fine but mod- 
erately priced restaurants meet the require- 
ments of even the most critical. 
Within walking distance (three blocks) of all 
Passenger Terminals. 
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As Good As New 


Even very badly soiled painted surfaces look like 
new after they have been washed with Wyan- 
dotte Detergent. It’s quick, easy, and economical 


to use Wyandotte for renewing the fresh, glossy 





appearance of painted walls, woodwork, and furniture. 

The safety of Wyandotte is proved in a recent test where 
it was used to clean a painted surface more than 200 times 
before a trace of wear appeared. Wyandotte will not scratch, 
dull, or discolor a good grade of paint. 

And Wyandotte cleans so sanitarily and thoroughly that 
surfaces stay clean longer. It removes the invisible grease 
films which otherwise catch and hold dirt. 

Even where repainting is necessary surfaces should first 
be cleaned with Wyandotte Detergent to insure a good paint 
job. Ask your jobber for Wyandotte Detergent or write for 


detailed information. 
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THE J. B. FORD COMPANY *« WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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SPEED! POWER! 
ECONOMY! 


The very latest in floor machines. Brush revolutions, 
230 per minute. Powered by General Electric motor. 
Offset design and short wheel base for flexibility . . . 
easily controlled. Two hand polished gears running in 
extra large grease case insure remarkable silence. In- 
terchangeable brush ring adapts one machine to large 


areas or to small class rooms. 


The end of school means the beginning of the annual school “house cleaning.” 

Do a good job this year with your floors. You can make it easier than ever 
to maintain them during the school year . . . and less costly to recondition them 
next summer. 

How? By using GLOSS SEAL. It results in floors that are hard to get dirty 
and easier to clean. There is a GLOSS SEAL for every type of floor. GLOSS 
SEAL No. 1 is especially for gym floors. It builds up a hard, glossy, wear-resist- 
ing surface that will not rubber-burn, or turn dark; that resists harsh cleansing 
agents as readily as it resists hard wear. 

GLOSS SEAL No. 2 is a more penetrating protective finish—ideal for many 
school floor surfaces. For corridors, class rooms, and spots of particularly 
heavy traffic, use TRAFFIC SEAL. It penetrates the floor to an exceptional 
degree, protects it without leaving a film to show scuffs and scratches. 


USE FINNELL MACHINES 
TO SCRUB— WAX — POLISH— DRY SCRUB 


Do your summer cleaning and renewing more easily and more quickly with the 
aid of FINNELL machines. There’s a right FINNELL for every sized school 
and every type of floor. No other line gives you so wide a selection. 

In addition to time-tried and proven materials and machines, FINNELL 
offers the services of a corps of trained men. There’s a FINNELL representative 
near you unusually well qualified to give you sound advice on the treatment of 
your floors for long life, best appearance, and easy maintenance. Make use of 
this service. 


Your Questions Invited. If we can be of service in any way, please call on us. 
We stand ready, through our representatives, to consult with you as to method 
or material most apt to meet your problem. For information or demonstration, 
address Finnell System, Inc., 206 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian Dis- 
tributor: Dustbane Products, Ltd., 207 Sparks Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


OF FLOOR MAINTENANCE 
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Abbreviations used in this index are Ja, 
January; F, February; Mr, March; Ap, April; 
My, May; J, June, and (Ed.), editorial. 


A 
Ability Grouping: See Homogeneous Group- 
ing 
Adams, J. H., Editors appraise school pub- 
licity Ap 
Administration and Organization, central- 
ization, we move toward, I. L. Kan- 


Se ewe avisedans}sa¢e0s0tancenneehne F 21 
Ges Te Gie  6.4-0.0.52 0000s cd ecrbons p 14 
conferences: See Supervisory Conference 
federal organization (Ed.) ........... Ja ll 
harmonizing rural and urban interests 

SR Rey ee et Ap 14 
is graded school outmoded, W. W. Coxe 

(dthonlnasstdekeides 240sdeeukeaneue My 19 
Los Angeles completes school survey, 

ei aS ore F 39 
principals who will assume leadership 

wanted, F. W. Hubbard............ F 40 
Rochester reorganizes its schools, J. M. 

PEE |. viekankeqcedaabanhunséabiens F 20 
satisfactory local school units, H. A. 

0 Rr rs rere rer Ja 29 
ten ways to increase influence of teach- 

a? Sl ll ree err Mr 29 

Adult education, adventure in, R. S. Pit- 

RS a ee ener Ap 25 


forum provides instrument for adult edu- 
Ps Pe Ap 15 
— school, when adults come, L. Bry- 


edb vans sev badadetomiad sovibiee Mr 17 

PP ene 9 belong to people (EFd.)....... Mr 10 
socializing school program, D. D. Henry 

Ge We. te GS vocrvesceceases My 14 


Aeronautics for schoolboys, P. H. Heron.My 31 
Anderson, A. Helen, Denver as hostess..J 24 


Architecture: See Designs and Plans 

Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, 
DM. bepesiaesciwenss teen decoetyedn J 14 

Be I 5.56 os ho wh osS HETERO EA F 62 

Associations, meeting dates............... 


Ja 64; F 76; Mr 80; Ap 74; My 66; J 70 
See also name of association 
Athletics, soliciting athletes (Ed.)....... F 15 
Attendance, tags show teacher absences.Ap 62 
what it costs to enforce attendance laws, 
Ee BO ers Ap 28 
See also Teachers 
Avocations: See Vocational Guidance 


B 
Baker, Harry J., Psychological clinic helps 
Harvey F 
Ball, C. C., In defense of single salary plan 
‘ep Ccc ae acne ob taeda meRne iam ke Mr 39 
Baltimore’s building program for colored 
seein, ‘Ts WO: <4assccesesste J 44 
Bananas, methods to prevent discoloration.J 58 
Barney, W. Pope, Modern architectural ap- 
aed is logical in school construc- 
GE, £6cn cape ccdceessdctiucevasage™ Mr 42 
Better "School PUD, ccindnsosasacteed 
BAe ae Ja 48; F 62; Mr 54; Ap 62; My 60 


Black, Olive, Popularizing vegetables in 
DE BED ca ivickces se canesebeans Ap 56 

—a treat your blackboards white. 
We PR rdchhedessdecsmananes Ja 57 


Ses “also Maintenance 
Boards of education, rules and regulations 
for school boards, E. R. Van Kleeck.Ap 24 
Boller, Anna E., Protein requirements in 


CE SE -n.eennnkshdberceubeacenes 54 
ES ee ree ee ee 

Ja 80; F 88; Mr 84; Ap 90; My 82; : 84 
Boston Latin School (Ed.) areeweedaneel 14 
Boulder Dam controversy .............. = 46 
Bradley Linn, Wherein our schools have 

SE “i ais ack nb Galata deena eae ed My 17 


Broady, Knute O., and Platt, Earl T., Case 
for supervised correspondence study.Ja 33 
Brodie, Robert B., Fitting radio into school 


TSS ra ee F 56 
Bryson, Lyman, When adults come to pub- 

Se eae Sree Mr 17 
Buildings: See Designs and Plans; Mainte- 


nance; Noise Reduction ; Reconstruction 


Burke, Arvid J., Summer work for profes 
Uk eet ee ee ee 
——— Hugh, Safety measures for schod 


49 
Butterfield, E. W., People create schools. Mr 32 
Buyers’, Notes: See Notes for Buyers 


Cc 
Cafeterias, assume new importance..... Mr 49 
candy in lunchroom, M. P. Rogers....Mr 46 
pupils make own sandwiches......... My 58 
ticket ensures check on receipts...... Mr 50 


See also Lunches, school 
Cameron, J. W., Movies for small schools 


J 
Caparn, Harold A., Natural setting has 
Wee Ge SP NS os bees ccecnveess Mr 5 
Capps, A. G.: See Carpenter, W. W.., jt. auth. 
Carpenter, Ww. W., and Capps, A. G., 
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Carr, William G., Teacher credit aateme 


Casey, J. T., Waxing right on floors... 
Certification, New York State has new cer- 


tification rules, H. Cooper.......... Mr 36 
Chambers, M. M., Courts uphold new plans 
for financing school buildings...... My 51 
How fares teacher’s contract?......... J 36 
Chenoweth, A. S., Come to Atlantic City in 
February bch: eddnis decade 66 bake a % Ja 22 
Child Labor Amendment (Ed.).......... F 15 
Child Labor Amendment, Fred een ' 
POPE ES EEE SRE ES REE i Se 2 


Citizenship Education: See Teaching Methods 
Civics, political speakers add interest to 


GU, Si. Fddinn od 664055004 200n00e F 62 
Color, applied to modern school, H. L. 
RS ond Kag-ekte huts Sons haces oe Ap 53 
See also Decoration 
Commencements, experimenting with high 


school commencements, H. Steele...My 25 
Community Relations, community schools, 
cs Ye  —Se err e rre re J 14 
patience and courtesy pay dividends 
SEE 20a bednathebessdnnecot weenie Ap 13 
recapturing public interest, R. H. Mor- 
rison 
school newspaper, a strong public rela- 
SU MEE, b.0bd.5.0n0 spp neem ems Ja 26 
Composition, English: See Teaching Methods 
Congdon, Wray H.: See Henry, David D., 
jt. auth 
Come, BO: 560. se ber iicn ses VEscces 
a 63; F 72; Mr 64; Ap 68; My 64; J 64 
See also Designs and Plans 
Contracts, teachers’: See Legal Decisions 
Cooper, Herman, New York State has new 


>) 
an 
a 


SPU. GHD ng «00 054044550004 Mr 36 
Correspondence schools and courses, super- 

vised correspondence study, K. O. 

Broady and EB. T. Piatt.........+. Ja 33 
Cox, William H., Alameda high school laun- 

dry proves a money-saver............ J 52 
Coxe, Warren W., Is graded school out- 

a ttadtabbe rep iey My 19 
Credit unions: See Teachers 

D 

Dawson, Howard A., Satisfactory - 

SN I ddaaccntnnscveskshesccu a 29 
Decoration, walls tell school story........ 4s 50 
Decoration: See also color 


Department of Superintendence, better edu- 
cational exhibits at conventions (Ed.) 


é Vets ndpiesaetbbeeacks Gaweseeterds My i1 
come to Atlantic City in February (con- 

vention), A. S. Chenoweth.......... Ja 22 
OU WN ai dst :6-0-0nn 00s cnee Mr 55 
conventions and yearbooks, A. J. Stod- 

(hi eS ROE PE EE AIGA A J 26 
finding answer, A. J. Stoddard...... My 28 


National Committee on Research in Sec-° 
ondary Education (Ed.) 
presidential address ................. Mr 12 
See also National Education Association 
Depressions and education (Ed.)....... Ja 10 
Designs and Plans, Dwight Morrow High 
School, Englewood, N. J., L. C. Licht.. 


modern architectural approach logical in 
school construction, W. P. Barney..Mr 42 


mains GINO. CHRD oo ccc cov cscccies Mr 10 
simplicity keynote of school music hall, 
EC EE fe My 46 


See also Reconstruction 

Diet, milk consumption below standard...F 50 
See also Lunches, school 

Douglass, Harl R.: See Quanbeck, Martin, 


jt. auth. 
E 
—_, a School, Denver, page illustra- 
EES PPI RS Hh ee Ee J 43 
Bichelberser Marietta, More milk in school 
ann gh weak ohs' nis anaes rele ee 51 
Engelhardt, Fred, Child Labor Amendment 
PO ce bAdencs bak Wis o 56 Wee RS AS Ja 21 
English language, composition: See Teach- 
ing Methods 
Equipment, filing and storing catalogues, 

Bel SS ce hedateodescd6eecivdera F 64 
fire equipment, care of..............++ J 53 
manufacturers’ show indicates growing 

importance of school market....... Mr 62 
See also Notes for Buyers 

Extracurricular activities, training for 

er a” Mr 54 


Eyesight Conservation, eyes have it, W. P. 


NG ia 506 050 4d 5 44564009 KOR My 53 
F 
Federal Aid, let us not be deceived, W. B. 
OE ic cenndned habe ee dh dee cud J 21 
responsibility of government for support 
of schools, J. H. Richmond......... Mr 21 


See also Legal Decisions 
Films for School Screen................-: 
Ja 66; F 78; Mr 72; Ap 78; My 72; J 
Finances, problem of financial control, P. R. 
PE. n60e6 4065 2452 bar eva anedeeen Mr 


school and governmental finance, A. D. 
Ee ere T Mr 
See also Legal Decisions; Transporta- 


tion 
Floyd, Edwin B., Vitalizing educational 
PE RPE Peer ere ee Ap 
French, Harold P., Keeping records....Mr 
—s Fred W., Filing and storing — 


Teast goer tadieasis white.........30 
G 
Givens, Willard E. (Ed.).............-. Ja 
Grounds, natural setting has values all its 
a ee Ee Mr 
H 


Hall, Sidney B., and Myers, Charles Ev- 


erett, Building Virginia educational 
EL, © gus ob 00des 046400600 peneane Ap 
DRS Fe Bo cc cc ccc cere ccsscsssssoses 


Ja 38; F 44; Mr 40; Ap 44; My 44; J 
Hardesty, Cecil D., Can teaching success 


ET - 5 5i40.05.00%09 6tsgn de eine Ja 
Health, mental aspects of: See Mental Hy- 
giene 
report to parents stresses health hab- 
Es 86 dni dea adeehees +e nee wie hae y 
teacher’s part in health education, F. R. 
ON ORR rr ee. My 
teaching healthful ways of living, F. R. 
indicts chadensenssseb%.os.060 Ap 


See also Physical Education 
Henry, David D., and Congdon, Wray H., 


Socializing school program through 
MEE, vigenctessccno0ss <o8 My 
Henry, Nelson B., What happens under 
state publication of textbooks...... Ap 
Herlihy, Lester B., What it costs to enforce 
CN BOND oo. 5.n.0. 600655000. 0 wens Ap 
Heron, Percy H., Aeronautics for school- 
Di - Seescnsndeseenanhdtecdeen anaes M 
Hicks, Frances Ross, Laboratory-recitations 
in English composition ............ Ja 


History: See Public Schools 

Homogeneous Grouping, what parents think 
of ability grouping, W. H. Sauvain..Ja 

Hubbard, Frank W., Wanted: principals 
who will assume leadership.......... F 

Hull, Osman R., Los Angeles completes 
WE BE doc ccsscetedcesnenee se F 


Hutson, Percival W., Testing guidance 
EY hth oevces bude sens cto uel res J 

I 
Institutes, teachers’, successful county in- 
EOE ee errr My 
vitalizing educational institute, E. B. 
is 46 Abs ae hid +t o00 b6e dae kd Ap 


Insurance: See Legislation 
Iowa, educational planning in prairie state, 


eR I A Re He F 
Irons, R. B., Simplicity keynote of school 
3 rrr My 

K 


Kambour, Theodore, Rating college....My 


Kandel, I , We move toward centraliza- 
DE dd dundee teathesbesndncsiacvassned 4 

Kentucky schools go forward, J. H. Rich- 
CE. 5. 46505000064 a00400kbbRKeS es 2 Ja 

Kitson, Harry Dexter, Mistaken ideas con- 
cerning vocational guidance........ Ap 

Kyte, George C., When supervisor ee 
gs errr rr 

L 


Landscaping: See Grounds 
oe —- W. Jr., Controversy at “—— 


Terr eee eee ee eee ee ee ee | 


—_. J Alameda high school laundry 
proves a money-saver, W. H. Cox... .J 
search for economy leads to school laun- 
Gt Ssunsone6cetadewehenaeeeep cna Ja 
Legal decisions, courts uphold new plans 
for financing school buildings, M. M. 


GRE os, 50-009 4060hsSekkes ae oes My 
how fares teacher’s contract, M. M. 
I aa ia dine 6 kk ee eESEE Ra ES 3 J 


See also Federal Aid; Finances 


Legislation, appraising your school laws, 
Ss BO Er rr Mr 
state laws on school insurance, J. C. Wer- 
ME. 6.00. ctbhs40000460 Siar dieaeseer eed F 
See also Textbooks 
Libraries, to aid of school libraries, E. A. 
re a 


Licht, Lawrence C., Beauty and sane: - 
feature suburban high school........ 
Lighting, eyes have it, W. P. Uhler, Jr.. My 
Locust Valley School, Locust Valley, Long 

Island, N. Y., page illustration...... F 
DD an 640.0444 shee ERK Coes 
Ja 9; F 18; Mr 9; Ap 18; My 11; J 
Lunch Counter Best Sellers............... 
$6bdns ee bes a0 Ja 54; F 55; My 57; J 


34 
31 


57 


11 
51 


Ill 





Lunches, school, bananas, methods to pre- 
WD SEE, a dé op cccecceneecoede J 58 
bibliography on available material....My 58 


colored checks tell whether lunch is well 


DEES i. c0c6e-neabees enbdcnneseecs Mr 50 
fruit plays major réle in school lunch, 
A. F. Morgan, Ph.D., and B. C. Pren- 
ll canadee<s oaks eee £0.08 ee antened Ja 52 
more milk in school lunch, M. Eichel- 
DOES contd encdacnisdaetadnaes cok 6a F 51 
popularizing vegetables in school lunch, 
Ph, ME cw ddeudhedeedbhudsetieedme p 56 
protein + pe in school lunch, 
i, i, nh. tals a & hin’ wa hie dees bee aed 54 
special diets in school feeding, M. L. Me- 
OO EO Te senten .My 55 


Diet 


M 


Happy to Say........ 


See also Cafeteria ; 


McAndrew, William, 


Ja 38; F 44; Mr 40; Ap 44; My 44; J 42 
McGowan, Mary L., Special diets in school 
POR rr re eee My 55 
McPherson, W., Let us not be deceived..J 27 
Maintenance, floor seals important in proper 
DIED nc ce caveececcesecoseion Mr 53 
waxing right on floors, J. T. Casey....J 60 
See also Blackboards; Painting; Plumb- 
ing 
Melcher, George, Ten ways to increase in- 
Pe GE GORGROED. 0 cc cicccccccncus Mr 29 
Mental hygiene, mental aspects of health, 
i) Gis Sh, Moteenees seeecawens a 19 
Merritt Memorial School, Cresskill, N. J., 
page illustration .............e0+6:. My 45 
Monticello Junior High School, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, page illustration....Ap 45 
Morgan, Agnes Fay, and Prentiss, Bertha 
C., Fruit plays major réle in school 
DT dcedeuve oedabbbiwbnsneeweeenewn Ja 52 
Morgan, DeWitt S., Community schools..J 14 
Morrison, Robert H., Recapturing public 
DEE Weicawendueeddd ees Godhduceeeec F 31 
Morrow, Dwight, High School, Englewood, 
N. J., page illustration.............Ja 39 


See also Designs and Plans 
Mort, Paul R., Let’s remove mysticism from 


problem of financial control........ Mr 27 
Motion pictures, Films for the School 
DED. aiade Ghd 0e0 00 de< cet 0440 00d6 ous 
Ja 66; F 78; Mr 72; Ap 78; My 72; J 74 
movies for small schools, J. W. Cam- 
Cb bee eRe eed ieeetecdies cece Ja 56 
ES oo cu vicnec cesenscoenes F 62 
Music Hall: See Designs and Plans 
Myers, Charles Everett: See Hall, Sidney 
B., jt. auth. 
N 
ee nc Ce wear dedaccecisonse 
Ja 72; F 82; Mr 76; Ap 82; My 76; J 78 
National Education Association, appoint- 
ment of Willard E. Givens (Ed.)....Ja 11 
creating a representative membership 
i Sa. s6 weheeihehdnekdeaene heel y 12 
Denver as hostess (convention), A. H. 
DL: vncceeewOek abe é4ss beens J 24 


See also Department of Superintendence 
Nation’s Schools’, The, policy (Ed.)....Ja 9 
Se Ce CE ce eddne ctees 6s eckwde oeee 

Ja 61: F 
Noise Reduction (Ed.).............. Mr 10 
EY CS ccc kc teeccnceans 

Ja 78; F 86; Mr 82; Ap 88; My 80: ‘J 80 

See also Equipment 


O 
Oberholtzer, E. E., Public 
forward - 
Ohio State University educational confer- 
ence (Ed.) ...... asa ae 
Organization: See Administration ‘and Or- 
ganization 


education moves 


P 


Painting, industrial 


and practical, mixing 
and applying paint ...... (ethacecen Ge 
watch painting jobs closely............ Ja 51 
See also Maintenance 
Palmer, Carlton, Teacher experiences ‘“‘new 
Sr: "ease datas abe cdeee don been te F 25 
Patry, Frederick I Mental aspects of 
Pe ee eee - Ja 19 
Patterson, Herbert, Who should teach citi- 
zenship ? iL ehaekbaee Can shedeones a 28 
Physical education, how physical education 
can change pupil behavior, F. R. Rog- 
OEE cavwenehawnns Gamced bedded bicca J 38 
physical education and post school life 
Ce ckeindeeds 4 perseunnecetes Mr lil 
See also Health 
Pitkin, Royce S., Adventure in adult edu- 
OS rr Te ae -Ap 25 
Platt, Earl T.: See Broady, Knute 0., jt. 
auth. 
Plumbing, fixtures, inspection before in- 
I, hesanthe Etc So the i reo 04h ads rit ode ed Ja 60 


See also Maintenance 









IV 








Politics and schools (Ed.)..........+..+- J il 
Prentiss, Bertha C.: See Morgan, Agnes 
Fay, jt. auth. 
Private school newS. ....ccccecccccccesecs 
ote kien * 74; Mr 70; Ap 76; My 70; J 72 
Proctor, William Martin, Vocations and 
NN ee Ja 16 
Propaganda, publication’s duty (Ed.)....J 12 
teaching children to recognize propa- 
Se: § errr rrr ee r 9 


Public address system: See Radio 
Public Schools, Atlantic City, A. S. Cheno- 


EN «wien «kde da-adeee ean bee whe a 22 
Baltimore's building program for cataben 
ee, Gh: Ms Wc cs necnsiesesse J 44 
building the Virginia educational pro- 
gram, S. B. Hall and C. E. re 50 16 
controversy at Boulder Dam, G. . Lang, 
Gi, sescnconishencateeeesee seb s ace’ Ap 46 
educational planning in prairie state 
CP. Di, Bs ceded cnceee ees F 16 
educational reconstruction in South _" 
"Ss "i arr re Mr 24 
independent school state (Ed.)....... My 13 
Kentucky schools go forward, J. H. 
SS PR rT ere ee a 13 
people create schools, E. W. Butterfield 
ee ee aE ee ere rere rT ee Mr 382 
public education moves forward, E. E. 
CEE « ci cbdeccuaegend cana des Mr 12 
secondary education and living (Ed.)..F 15 
— our schools have failed, L. Brad- 
OP EO re: My 17 
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